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A. 

Alabama.  Resolntion  by  Mr.  Edmnnds  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of 
the  elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged , 

Ailkansas  in  favor  of  speedy  le^slation  to  prevent  settlers  on  the 
Hot  Springs  reservation  from  being  ejected  therefrom  until  some  final 
disposition  is  made  of  said  property  by  Congress.  Resolution  of  the 
legislature  of 

B. 

Baird,  Spencer  F.    Report  of,  on  Fish  and  Fisheries  for  1876-77.   Part  V . . 

Bayard.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  calling  upon  the  Attorney-General  to  com- 
municate to  the  Senate  the  total  number  of  deputy  marshals  employed 
thronghout  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  election  held  on 
November  7, 1876 

Black  Hills,  Dakota,  in  1875.  Letter  fropi  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  relation  to  the  final  report  of  Prof.  Walter  P.  Jenney  of 
explorations  in  the 

Bogy,  Hon.  Lewis  V.,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Stevenson,  in  relation  to  the 
connting  by  the  retuming-board  of  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Louisiana 
for  the  appointment  of  presidential  electors  November  7, 1876.  Memo- 
rial of  Hon.  J.  E.  McDonald 

Booth.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  counting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  whose  terms  are  to  begin 
March  4, 1877 

Boston  Board  of  Trade,  prating  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  od  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  snch  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  several  European 
^vernments  in  convention,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  remonetiz- 
ing  silver  coin,  and  remonstrating  against  making  silver  coin  an  un- 
limited legal  tender.    Memorial  of  the 

Bontwell.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  that  each  calendar  day  shall  be  considered 
a  day  for  legislative  purposes 

C. 

Calendar  dav  shall  be  considered  a  day  for  legislative  purposes.    Reso- 
I  Intion  by  Mr.  Bontwell,  that  each 
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Subject. 


Cameron.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  the  adjonrnment  of  Con- 
gress on  Friday,  December  22j  1876,  to  Wednesday,  January  3, 1877.--. 

Chickasaw  Nation  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  Choctaw  district,  praying 
for  an  equitable  division  of  the  school-funds  belonging  to  said  Indians. 
Petition  of  members  of  the 

Chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  relation  to  the  Hot  Springs  reser- 
vation in  Arkansas.    Letter  from  the 

Choctaw  Nation,  asking  for  the  settlement  of  its  claim  arising  under  the 
treaty  of  1855.    Memorial  of  the 

Claims  against  the  republic  of  Mexico.  Petition  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  praying  the  payment  of  their 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting,  in  answer  to 
a  Senate  resolution  of  June  8,  1876,  information  in  relation  to  the 
sewerage-system  of  the  Tiber  Creek  Valley.    Letter  from  the 

Committees  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    List  of 

Congress,  adjournment  of,  on  Friday,  December  22, 1876,  to  Wednesday, 
January  3, 1877.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Cameron,  in  relation  to 

Congress.    Annual  report  of  the  Librarian  of , 

6omell  University,  and  other  scientific  associations,  in  favor  of  appro- 
priations for  the  continuance  of  the  board  appointed  for  testing  iron, 
steel,  and  other  metals.  Resolutions  of  the  faculty  of  civil  engineers 
of 


No. 


Court  of  Claims.    Report  of  the  clerk  of  the 

Court  of  Claims  in  relation  to  the  Hot  Springs  reservation  in  Arkansas. 
Letter  from  the  chief-justice  of  the , 
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Vol. 


D. 


Dawes.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  the  pay  of  witnesses  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  or  any  of  its  committees 15 

Deputy  marshals  employed  throughout  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  election  held  on  November  7, 1876.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Bay- 
ard directing  the  Attorney-General  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  the 
total  number  of 10 

District  of  Columbia.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Dorsey  in  relation  to  repaving 
certain  streets  and  avenues  in  the 12 

District  of  Columbia  suggesting  certain  amendments  to  the  bill  for  the 
support  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1878,  and  for  other  purposes.  Letter  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the 33 

District  of  Columbia  transmitting,  in  answer  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  j 
June  8,  1876,  information  in  relation  to  the  sewerage-system  of  the  : 
Tiber  Creek  Valley.    Letter  irom  the  Commissioners  of  the 43 

Dorsey.  Resolution  b^  Mr.,  in  relation  to  repaving  certain  streets  and 
avenues  in  the  District  of  Columbia 12 

E. 

Edmunds.    Resolution  by  Mr.,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  elec- 
tions for  President  and  Vice-President  have  been  held  in  certain  States,  i 
and  whether  they  have  been  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  .. 

Edmunds.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  such  measures  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  lawful  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes 

Election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Resolution  by 
Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  the  right  to  vote  in  certain  States  as 
provided  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  denied  or  abridged 

Elective  franchise  in  Mississippi  at  the  elections  of  1875  and  1876.  Tes- 
timony as  to  denial  of 

Electoral  vot^s  for  President  and  Vice-President  from  1789  to  1873.  The 
action  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  counting  the 

Electoral  votes.  A  letter  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  counting,  by  J.  H. 
Wheeler 
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Subject. 


No.    '  Vol. 


Electoral  Totes  for  President  and  Vice-PresideDt.  Resolution  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare and  report  a  propter  mode  for  counting  the 

Electoral  votes.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Edmunds  in  relation  to  such  meafl3[iTes 
as  may  be  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  lawful  counting  of  the.... 

Electoral  votes.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Booth  in  relation  to  counting  the. .. 

Electoral  votes.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  relation  to  counting  the.. 

Electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  expressing  approval  of  the  plan  reported 
by  the  joint  committee  of  Congress  for  counting  the 

Electoral  vote  of  certain  States.  Testimony  taken  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  relating  to  the. .. 

F. 

Fiflh  and  Fisheries.  Report  of  Commissioner  Spencer  F.  Baird  on,  for 
1876-77.    Part  V 

Fisheries  in  waters  within  the  jurisdiction,  in  part,  of  different  States 
and  the  British  provinces  of  North  America.  Resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  in  favor  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of 

Florida.  Resolution  of  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of  the 
elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any  citi- 
sen  to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged 


G. 

Geneva-award  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  French  spolia- 
tion claims.  Petition  of  John  T.  Pickett  and  Joseph  J.  Stewart,  attor- 
neys for  the  heirs  of  James  H.  Causten  and  others,  asking  that  the 
nnappropriated  balance  of  the 

Georgia.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of  the 
elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any  citi- 
zen to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged 

Gordon.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  the  government  existing  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina , 


H. 

Hot  Springs  reservation  in  Arkansas.    Letter  from  the  chief-justice  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  relation  to  the 


Hot  Springs  reservation  from  being  ejected  therefrom  until  some  final 
disposition  is'made  of  said  property  by  Congress.  Resolution  of  the 
legislature  of  Arkansas  in  fctvor  of  speedy  legislation  to  prevent  set- 
tlers on  the 

Hnbbard,  chairman  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Rail  way -Mail  Trans- 
portation, communicating  the  first  part  of  the  evidence  taken.  Letter 
from  Gardiner  G ; 

I. 

iDgalls.    Resolution  by  Mr.,  amending  the  43d  Rule  of  the  Senate 

Iron,  steel,  and  other  metals.  Resolution  of  the  faculty  of  civil  engi- 
neers of  Cornell  University,  and  other  scientific  associations,  in  favor 
of  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  the  board  for  testing 


J. 

Jenney,  Prof.  Walter  P.,  of  explorations  in  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota,  in 
1875.  Letter  firom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  rela- 
tion to  the  final  report  of 


E. 


Kansas  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Indian-civilization  fund 
to  pay  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  incurred  by  settlers  on  the  Osage 
ceded  lands  in  that  State  in  defending  their  titles,  and  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  certain  suits  against  certain  railroad  companies  in  the  United 
States  conrts.    Resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
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Subject. 


No.      Vo 


L. 

Librarian  of  Congress.    Annual  report  of  the ,      *Yl 

Louisiana.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of 

the  elections  in%aid  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any 

citizen  to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged 1 

Louisiana  for  the  appointment  of  presidential  electors,  November  7, 1876. 

Memorial  of  Hon.  J.  E.  McDonald,  Hon.  L,  V.  Bogy,  and  Hon.  J.  W. 

Stevenson,  in  relation  to  the  counting  by  the  returning-board  of  the  . 

vote  of  the  people  of    («!^e€  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  2) I      14 

M.  I 

McDonald,  Hon.  J.  E.,  Hon.  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Stevenson,  j 
in  relation  to  the  counting  by  the  returning-board  of  the  vote  of  the  ' 
people  of  Louisiana  for  the  appointment  of  presidential  electors,  No- 
vember 7, 1876.    Memorial  of |      14 

Massachusetts  expressing  approval  of  the  plan  reported  by  the  joint  com-  j 
mittee  of  Congress  for  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President.    Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 40 

Merrimon.    Resolution  by  Mr.,  proposing  an  additional  rule 11 

Mexico.  Petition  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  praying  the  payment 
of  their  claims  against  the  republic  of ■ j      22 

Mississippi.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of  ! 
the  elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged 1 

Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  a  means  of  securing  cheaper 
transportation  for  the  products  of  the  West  to  the  East  and  to  the  Old 
World.  Memorial  of  the  State  Grange  of  the  State  of  Missouri  praying 
an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 3':) 

Mississippi  at  the  elections  of  1875  and  1876.  Testimony  as  to  denial  of 
elective  franchise  in , 45 

Missouri,  praying  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  navisra- 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing cheaper  transportation  for  the  products  of  the  West  to  the  East 
and  to  the  Old  World.    Memorial  of  the  State  Grange  of  the  State 

of :?y 

Mitchell.  Resolntion  by  Mr.,  to  investigate  the  facts  attending  the  ap-  < 
pointment  of  electors  and  pretended  electors  at  the  late  presidential  j 
election  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  their  action  as  electors,  and  also  the  | 
action  of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state  in  respect  to  them 8 

•      o.  I 

I 

Oregon.  Resolntion  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  investigate  the  facts  attending 
the  appointment  of  electors  and  pretended  electors  at  the  late  presi- 
dential election  in  the  State,  of  their  action  as  electors,  and  also  the 
action  of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state  in  respect  to  them |        8 

Osage  ceded  lands  in  that  State  in  defending  their  titles,  and  for  the  | 
prosecution  pf  certain  suits  against  certain  railroad  companies  in  the  i 
United  States  courts.  Resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas  in  favor  | 
of  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Indian-civilization  fund  to  pay  attor-  | 
neys'  fees  and  expenses  incurred  by  settlers  on  the i      30 

P.  I 

Petersburgh,  Va.,  on  November  7,  1876.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Withers,  re-  | 
questing  the  President  to  inform  the  Senate  for  what  purpose  troops  of 
tne  United  States  occupied  the  city  6f 

Pickett  and  Joseph  J.  Stewart,  attorneys  for  the  heirs  of  James  H.  Cans- 
ten  and  others,  asking  that  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the  Geneva- 
award  fund  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  French  spoliation  claims. 
Petition  of  John  T 

Postal- rail  way  service.    (-Sec  Railway-mail  service.) 
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Subject. 


nt  and  Vice  President.     Ke»oliitiou  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire 
t;he  manner  in  which  elections  for  President  and  Vice-President 
been  held  in  certain  States,  and  whether  they  have  been  con- 
Mi  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  article  of 

idmeots  to  ^he  Constitution 

nt  and  Vice-President  from  1789  to  1873.    The  action  of  the  8en- 
nd  House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  counting 

lectoral  votes  for « 

nt  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  whose  terms  are  to 
1  March  4, 1877.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Booth  in  relation  to  counting 

otes  for 

.    Annual  report  of  the  Public 

gee  and  Elections.     Testimony  taken  by  the  sub-committee  of 
fommittee  on,  in  relation  to  the  elections  in  1876  in  the  State  of 

ti  Carolina 

Printer.    Annual  report  of  the 

R. 

ly-mail  service,  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  postal-railway  serv- 

Letter  from  the  general  superintendent  of 

ly-Mail  Transportation,  communicating  the  first  part  of  the  evi- 
e  taken.    Letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
letizing  silver  coin.    See  Silver  coin. 
)f  the  Senate.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Merrimon,  proposing  an  addi- 

il 

f  the  Senate.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  amending  the  43d 
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ary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  communication  from 
uommissioner  of  Indian  Afitairs  in  relation  to  the  final  report  of 
.  Walter  P.  Jenney  of  explorations  in  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota,  in 

.    Letter  from  the 41 

|.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the,  communicating  statement  of 
ipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate  from  July  1,  1875,  to  June  30, 

-2 

)  of  the  United  States.     List  of  the  committees  of  the 7 

).    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the,  (statement  of  property) 9 

iDt-at-Arms  of  the  Senate.  •  Annual  report  of  the 3 

coin  an  unlimited  legal  tender.  Memorial  of  the  Boston  Board 
rade  praying  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment 
ommissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  meet  such  com- 
ioQers  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  several  European  governments 
)Dvention,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  remonetizing  silver  coin, 

remonstrating  against  making *i6 

Ionian  Institution,  praying  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  i 

Q  additional  bnilding.    Memonal  of  the 36 

lODian  Institution.    Annual' report 4() 

Carolina.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  in  any 
lie  elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any 

eu  to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged 1 

Carolina.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Grordon  in  relation  to  the  govern-  ; 

k  existing  iji  the  State  of 21 

Carolina.    Testimony  in  relation  to  the  elections  in  1876  in  the  ! 
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son,  Hon.  John  W.,  in  relation  to  the  counting  by  the  retnrning- 
1  of  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  for  the  appointment  of  ! 
dential  electors  November  7,  1876.    Memorial  of  Hon.  J.  E.  Mc- 

Jd,  Hon.  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  and 14 

t,  attorneys  for  the  heirs  of  James  H.  Causten  and  others,  asking 
:be  unappropriated  balance  of  the  Geneva-award  fund  be  devoted  : 
)  payment  of  the  French  spoliation  claims.    Petition  of  John  T.  ! 
itt  and  Joseph  J ....,      29 
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Tiber  Creek  Valley.  Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Colnmbia,  transmittine,  in  answer  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  Jane  8, 
1876,  information  in  relation  to  the  sewerage- system  of  the 43 

Troops  of  the  United  States  occupied  the  city  of  Petersburgh,  Va.,  on 
November  7,  1876.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Withers  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  the  Senate  for  what  purpose 6 

V. 

Vermont  in  favor  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  fisheries  in  waters 
within  the  Jurisdiction,  in  part,  of  different  States  and  the  British 
provinces  of  North  America.    Resolution  of  the  legislature  of 28 

W, 

Wallace.    Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  counting  the  electoral  vote..        25 

Wheeler,  J.  H.  A  letter  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes,  by 16 

Withers.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  requesting  the  President  to  inform  the 
Senate  under  what  authority  troops  of  the  United  States  occupied  the 
city  of  Petersburgh,  Va.,  on  November  7,  1876 t        6 

Witnesses  summoned  to'  appear  before  the  Senate  or  any  of  its  commit- 
tees.   Resolution  by  Mr.  Dawes  regulating  the  pay  of 15 
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3y  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

tion.  What  official  position  do  yoa  now  occapy  t — Answer.  I  am 

)r  of  the  State  of  Soath  Carolina. 

lien  did  yoa  come  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  t — A..  In  De- 

,  1865. 

ou  may,  if  you  please,  give  a  brief  account  of  yourself  since  you 

>  the  State,  as  connected  with  the  public  affairs  of  the  State,  up 
ime  that  you  were  elected  governor. — A.  I  was  engaged  in  pri- 
siness  entirely  from  the  time  I  came  to  the  State,  in  December, 
Qtil  January,  1868,  except  that  in  the  fall  of  1867  I  paid  a  little 
m  to  the  matter  of  the  first  registration  of  voters,  &c.,  in  the 
'  where  I  lived,  and  in  that  election  I  was  chosen  as  a  meml>er 
constitutional  convention.  I  took  my  seat  in  the  convention  in 
Yj  1868.  I  served  there  for  something  like  two  months,  and  at 
se  of  the  sittings  of  that  convention  I  was  nominated  by  the 
can  party  as  candidate  for  attorney-general,  and  was  elected  in 
.868,  and  entered  upon  my  duties  in  July  of  the  same  year,  when 
w  government  was  organized.  I  held  that  office  for  four  years 
e  following  November.  From  that  time,  1872  to  1874,  I  was  out 
e  entirely ;  had  no  connection  with  public  affairs  in  any  way. 
fall  of  1874  I  was  nominated  by  the  republican  party  for  gov- 
md  was  elected  in  that  election,  and  entered  upon  my  office  as 
3r  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1874. 

Cameron.  The  committee  have  allowed  Mr.  Haskell,  the  chair- 

'  the  State  democratic  executive  committee,  to  state,  without 

to  technical  rules,  the  democratic  side  of  the  so-called  South 

a  question.    We  regard  him  as  a  representative  democrat,  and 

►  regarded  by  his  own  party.  You,  as  a  representative  republi- 
\y  go  on  and  state  the  republican  side  of  the  so-called  South 
a  question. 

Mebbimon.  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  this 
es  only  the  late  canvass.  The  committee  have  strenuously  re- 
0  go  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
It  in  the  State.  I  protest  against  going  into  any  question  outside 
late  campaign,  and  if  you  allow  the  witness  to  go  on  and  give 
)ub1ican  side  of  the  administration  of  the  government  of  this 
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and  party,  that  we  would  make  all  possible  efforts  to  give  the  State  a 
good  government.  I  was  very  bitterly  opposed  in  the  campaign  by  some 
republicans,  and  by  the  democratic  party,  on  the  ground  that  I  was  Dot 
a  sufficiently  firm  and  determined  reformer,  as  I  was  called.  But  I  was 
elected,  and  I  delivered  an  inaugural  address  in  which  I  set  forth  what 
my  purposes  and  plans  were,  and  it  met  the  approval  of  those  who  Lad 
opposed  me,  and  I  entered  upon  my  work ;  and,  1  may  say,  generally, 
that  my  course  through  the  two  years  of  my  administration  was  sncb  as 
to  command  the  approval  ef  the  entire  people  of  the  State,  so  far  as 
practical  matters  were  concerned.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  politically 
1  was  sustained  by  everybody,  but  that  the  practical  details  of  my  ad- 
ministration were  such  that  there  was  very  little  fault  to  find  with 
me,  even  here  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  distinctions  of  party  are 
wider  and  deeper  than  they  are  in  Some  other  places. 

The  tendency  during  my  Hdmiuistration  was  to  unite  a  certain  part  of 
the  democratic  party  and  a  certain  ])art  of  the  republican  party  iu  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  continuance  of  good  government  for  South  Caro- 
lina, without  reference  to  the  dissent  of  parties  upon  national  questioDs; 
without  regard  to  republican  or  democratic,  names.  There  was  a  very 
strong  tendency  in  that  direction,  and  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  187G,  the  question  that  was  preseuted 
to  the  people  of  this  State  was  whether  they  would  divide  upon  the  liao 
of  democrats  and  republicans,  or  whether  they  would  unite  the  better 
men  of  both  parties,  and  leave  national  and  party  politics  out  of  the 
question  of  the  State  government. 

My  name  was  connected  with  the  movement,  and  T  was  generally 
spoken  of,  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  person  who,  if  that  plan 
had  succeeded,  would  have  been  offered,  at  least,  the  nominatiou  and 
support  of  those  who  took  that  view. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  right  there,  governor,  have  you  received  indorse- 
ments pretty  generally  from  the  democracy  of  the  State! — A.  O,  yes, 
sir;  I  could  furnish  you  volumes  of  indorsements  from  the  democracy 
of  the  State,  and  I  have  here  some  specimens  of  them,  slips  from  papers, 
which  were  published  from  time  to  time.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Cniai* 
Herald,  of  this  State,  which  contains  specimens  of  them,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  number  which  I  received.  [See  Documentary  Evidence,  val- 
3,  PartX,  i.] 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Q.  Are  those  merely  sketches  of  the  proceedings  of  meetings,  or  ar^ 
they  all  the  proceedings  t — A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  significant  passages  imt^ 
much  longer  articles  of  the  same  tenor. 

Q.  Could  you  not  furnish  us  with  the  papers  that  contain  the  proceec 
ings  and  editorials  to  which  they  refer? — A.  I  have  in  my  private  scrai,"*" 
book  the  full  articles  from  which  those  are  selected.  I  could  not  furui»^  * 
you  with  the  original  papers,  the  files. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  It  is  not  fair  or  just  to  submit  these;  they  are  met^ 
excerpts. 

The  Witness.  If  it  were  desirable  I  could  submit  to  the  committ^^ 
my  scrap-book,  which  contains  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  Merrhvion.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  putting  in  the  who^  ? 
articles,  but  I  think  it  is  not  proper  to  put  in  (he  extracts  from  them.  ^ 
object  to  this  copy  of  the  Union  Herald  as  part  of  the  testimony. 

Mr  Cameron.  The  governor  will  furnish  his  scrap-book  and  tli  ^ 
cornniittee  will  select  such  of  them  as  they  think  proper. 

The  Witness.  These  extracts  in  the  Union  Herald,  while  all  the  sur^ 
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Toundings  are  not  presented  there,  are  fair  samples.  The  practical 
working  of  my  administration  was  also  stated  in  the  public  papers,  and 
esi)eciHlly  in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  and  I  have  here  an  arti- 
cle published  July  11,  1876,  in  the  News  and  Courier,  in  whicb  are 
detailed  the  practical  results  of  my  administration  of  the  State  govern- 
ment as  th.ey  chose  to  state  them,  item  by  item.  [A.  See  Documentary 
Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  ii.] 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Is  that  an  editorial  in  that  paper  1 — A.  That  is  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  object  to  its  being  inserted  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Cameron,  fto  the  witness.]  You  can  proceed. 

The  Witness.  The  people  of  the  State  became  divided  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  that  theory  early  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  the  two 
parties  took  the  name,  so  far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  of  the  ^'  straight- 
outs"  and  the  "conservatives" — sometimes  called,  by  an  old  South 
Carolinian  name,  the  "co-operation  policy."  The  straight-out  party 
iDsisted  upon  nominating  democratic  candidates  and  inaugurating  a 
strictly  party  campaign,  and  the  conservatives  approved  of  the  policy 
which  I  have  indicated,  and  were  in  favor  of  nominating  somebody  who 
would  represent  good  home  government  without  reference  to  his  feelings 
in  national  politics.  The  democratic  party  held  a  convention  herein 
May,  1876,  and  in  that  convention  the  question  was  presented. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Was  that  a  State  democratic  convention  ? — A.  That  was  a  State 
democratic  convention.  The  primary  object  of  it  was  to  select  dele- 
gates to  the  Saint  Louis  democratic  national  convention,  but  this 
Question  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  observed  in  State  politics  came  up. 
There  was  no  decisive  action  taken;  they  declined  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  straight-out  movement,  and  it  was  understood  in  that  con- 
vention that  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  convention  was  in  favor  of 
the  other  policy,  the  conservative  policy,  which  I  think  at  that  time 
there  is  very  little  doubt  the  majority  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
State  were  in  favor  of. 

Then  came  influences,  the  approach  of  the  national  conventions,  the 
stirring  up  of  political  feeling  upon  both  sides,  and  I  think  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  make  such  a  polic.v — the  policy  of  co  operation  or  the  conserv-: 
?tive  policy — ioipracticable;  and  we  come  down  then  to  July.    Early 
^11  July  there  was  an  event  happened  which  has  had  probably  great  in- 
floefice  upon  party  politics  and  upon  the  constitution  of  political  parties 
nere  since,  and  that  is  what  I  call   the  Hamburgh  massacre,  which 
Occurred  on  the  8th  of  July.    That,  however  intended  or  from  what- 
ever immediate  cause  it  arose — there  is,  of  course,  a  dispute  about  that, 
^s  well  as  about  the  individuals  who  were  responsible  for  it ;  but  there 
Can  be  no  doubt  that  its  eff'ect  was  very  considerable  upon  the  politics 
of  the  State,  and  tended  to  make  the  conservative  policy  which  I  have 
spoken  of  still  less  practicable.    That  event,  I  believe,  has  been  very 
folly  described  to  you.    After  I  had  learned,  as  I  believe,  the  essential 
facts  of  the  case,  I  spoke  oflBcially  and  publicly  with  reference  to  it  in 
letters.    I  had  no  occasion  to  speak  orally  in  public,  but  in  various  offi- 
cial communications  I  characterized  it  as  brutal  murder.    I  have  never 
^toged  it  upon  any  individual.    I  have  been  charged  with  holding  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  it.    That  is  a  thing  that  I  have  never  done, 
bowever  much  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  do  it,  and  thoroughly  as 
1  might  be  convinced  as  to  who  the  individuals  were  who  were  respon- 
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Bible.  I  did  not  coDsider,  in  advance  of  a  judicial  trial,  that  it  was  bo- 
coiniug  in  me  as  governor  to  do  more  than  characterize  the  event ;  that 
I  did  freely  and  fuH}',  as  I  believed  it  to  be.  I  have  here,  if  the  com- 
mittee will  allow  me,  some  official  documents  in  connection  with  the 
matter  that  I  think  it  proper  to  submit  in  giving  a  history  of  these 
times,  as  well  as  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  they  are  to  the  committee. — A.  I  will  present 
them  in  this  order :  First,  the  official  letter  of  the  attorney-general  of 
the  State,  who  went,  under  my  direction,  to  Hamburgh  to  inve&tigate 
the  matter.    [See  Documentary  Evidence  vol.  3,  Part  X,  ili.] 

The  next  paper  that  I  present  is  an  official  letter  of  mine  addressed 
to  Senator  Eobertson.    [See  Documentary  Evidence  vol.3,  Part  X,  iv.] 

Then  an  official  letter  of  mine  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President's  reply.  [See  Documentary  Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part 
X,  V,  vi.] 

Then  a  letter  from  the  sheriff  of  Aiken  County,  in  which  Hamburgh 
is  situated,  respecting  the  riot  there,  addressed  to  me  officially,  and  also 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  inquest.  [See  Documentary  Evidence,  voL 
III,  Part  X,  vi,  viii.J 

Here  is  also  a  statement  of  the  affair  as  contained  in  the  address  of  a 
colored  convention,  held  in  Columbia,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    |See  Documentary  Evidence,  vol.3.  Part  X,  ix.] 

delating  to  a  later  stage  of  the  Hamburgh  matter,  but  still  connected 
with  it,  I  present  the  letter  of  the  attorney-general  to  me  relative  to  his 
reasons  for  postponing  the  trials,  or  consenting  to  a  postponement  of 
the  trials  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Hamburgh  affair,  at  the  Sei>- 
tember  term  of  the  court  at  Aiken.  [See  Documentary  Evidence,  vol. 
3,  Part  X,  X.] 

Those  papers,  I  think,  cover  the  Hamburgh  matter  so  far  as  it  is  offi- 
cially stated  by  me. 

As  I  stated,  the  effect  of  the  Hamburgh  massacre  was  to  arouse  a 
very  strong  feeling,  which  took  the  line,  to  some  extent,  of  white  and 
colored.  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  killing  of  a  number  of  colored  men 
by  white  men ;  it  was  also  the  killing  of  a  number  of  republicans  by 
democrats ;  and  it  had  naturally,  and  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  great  ef- 
fect upon  the  relations  of  parties  here;  but,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  the  anxiety  that  I  felt  in  denouncing  the  Hamburgh  aff'air  led  grad- 
ually to  a  very  different  feelingon  the  partof  the  people  of  the  State  as  to 
my  approval.  The  publications  which  I  made  respecting  the  Harahurgb 
affair  were  regarded  by  some  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Staf^  as  re- 
flecting upon  the  people  of  the  State  generally,  and  had  a  political 
effect. 

The  democratic  party  held  their  State  convention  in  August — I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  date — and  by  that  time  (owing  to  two  causes  ^ 
should  say ;  first,  the  approach  of  the  national  contest,  which  called 
out  party  feeling,  but  more  especially  to  the  influence  of  the  Hamburgh 
affair)  the  conservative  policy  had  lost  ground,  and  when  that  conveO* 
tion  met  in  August  it  was  found  that  those  in  favor  of  the  couservatiV* 
policy  were  in  the  minority. 

The  conservative  policy,  though,  still  had  a  strong  minority  in  th^^ 
convention.  I  think,  upon  one  or  two  test  questions  which  arose  i^ 
that  convention,  the  vote  was  about  sixty  in  favor  of  the  conservati^* 
policy  and  about  eighty  in  favor  of  the  straight-out  party ;  but  tt»  * 
action  of  the  convention  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Greneral  Wa<^^ 
Hampton  and  a  full  democratic  ticket,  and  no  effort  at  co-operatio^' 
but  a  straight  democratic  movement.    Of  course  that  ended,  then,  ^^^ 
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disposition  there  might  have  been  among  republicans  to  sacrifice  some- 
what of  party  feeling  for  the  sake  of  the  government  of  the  State,  and 
made  no  course  possible  except  the  nomination  of  a  straight  republican 
ticket.  The  republican  convention  met  on  the  10th  of  September,  and 
at  that  convention  I  was  renominated  for  governor,  and  a  full  republican 
ticket  was  nominated  along  with  me.  Thus  the  canvass  was  opened 
with  General  Wade  Hampton  as  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party 
^ith  a  full  democratic  ticket  behind  him,  and  myself  as  the  candidate 
of  the  republican  party  with  a  republican  ticket  associated  with  me. 

In  order  to  describe  the  campaign  in  its  early  developments  before 
the  Hamburgh  affair,  I  will  mention  that  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  I  made  a  canvass  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  movement 
of  which  I  have  spoken.    I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  a  movement  that 
should  subordinate  party  politics,  so  far  as  the  government  of  South 
Carolina  was  concerned,  to  good  government,  and  in  the  division  of  par- 
ties here  I  thought  it  would  be  necessary  that  both  parties  should  have 
some  share  in  the  government  of  the  State  5  and  while  I  was  always  a 
republican,  and  a  radical  republican,  and  am  still,  yet  I  looked  upon  the 
government  of  South  Carolina  as  something  that  should  be  conducted 
upon  a  less  partisan  basis  than  we  would  act  upon  in  other  States ;  and  I 
made  a  canvass  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  the  State,  a 
sort  of  personal  canvass,  speaking  in  behalf  of  good  government,  and 
in  favor  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  my  own  party  as  would  bring  that 
about    It  was  during  this  canvass  that  I  came  to  know  the  spirit  of 
the  opposition  and  the  mode  proposed  of  conducting  the  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  democrats. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  12th  of  August  that  I  went  to  Edgefield  Court- 
HoQse  to  attend  a  meeting  called  at  my  instance  by  the  republicans 
and  arranged  for  by  the  republicans,  and  that  was  a  very  notable 
<>eea8ion.  Doubtless  the  committee  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it, 
and  I  need  not  describe  it  in  detail.  The  public  meeting  was  practically 
broken  up  and  prevented.  There  was  nothing  like  free  speech  allowed 
by  the  democrats  who  were  assembled  there.  The  demonstration  was 
80  overawing  and  threatening  in  size  and  so  brutal  and  determined  in 
its  character  as  to  make  it  a  practical  denial  of  free  speech ;  and  although, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  meeting  was  called  by  republicans  and  the 
platform  erected  by  republicans  and  no  invitation  extended  to  any 
other  party  to  take  any  part  in  it,  yet  the  white  people,  led  by  General 
Gary  and  General  Butler,  did  take  possession  of  it  and  did  practically 
<ieny  free  speech.  I  was  myself  abused  and  insulted,  fix)m  the  moment 
I  arrived  at  Edgefield  CourtHouse  until  I  left  the  town,  in  a  manner 
that  would  surpass  the  belief  of  one  who  had  not  become  familiar  with 
the  same  course  of  treatment  in  this  State.  I  hardly  think  there  are 
any  other  States  that  would  furnish  an  experience  that  would  cause  a 
iDau  to  lose  his  surprise  at  knowing  what  occurred  that  day  in  Edge- 
field. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  to  give  the  lan- 
guage, but  it  was  in  all  respects  as  opprobrious  on  the  part  of  General 
^ary,  for  instance,  as  he  could  find  language  in  which  to  express  him- 
self. He  was  not  content  with  attacking  me  as  a  public  man,  or  as  a 
politician,  but  he  descended  to  very  low  personalities. 

As  I  said,  the  meeting  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  white  people 
^ho  were  armed.  So  far  as  I  observed,  every  white  man  on  the  ground 
^as  armed  with  from  one  to  three  or  five  pistols.  They  surrounded 
the  stand,  crowded  upon  it,  and  broke  it  down,  and  climbed  into  trees 
over  our  heads,  and  during  the  time  I  was  attempting  to  speak  (about 
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half  an  hour)  I  was  frequently  interrupted  with  remarks  which  we: 
tended  simply  as  insults  to  me. 

At  that  time  I  saw  also  the  organization  that  has  since  become 
known  under  the  name  of  rifle-club,  of  which  the  committee  must 
heard  something;  organizations  of  a  military  appearance,  and  of  mil 
conduct,  mounted,  maiching  under  officers  who  were  recognizee 
obeyed  as  military  officers,  and  who  issued  military  comn^^nds.  Th€ 
peared  on  that  day  in  numbers,  I  should  judge,  ranging  from  six  to 
hundred,  perhaps  more.  They  came  into  town  in  military  array.  J 
there  were  a  number  of  these  clubs.  They  took  particular  pains  to  p} 
front  of  the  hotel  where  I  was  stopping,  to  convey  whatever  insults 
could  to  me,  knowing  that  I  was  lodged  at  that  house.  They 
marshalled  and  takeu  command  of  at  the  courthouse  squiire,  and 
ceeded  from  there  to  the  grove  in  advance  of  my  going  there  witi 
greater  part  of  the  republican  audience ;  they  maintaiued  their  atti 
and  the  exhibition  of  armed  force  throughout  the  day,  and  left  the  1 
some  of  them,  about  the  time  I  did,  still  marching  in  military  order,  r 
nizing  their  officers ;  and  carrying  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  in  i 
instances,  as  they  marched  out  of  town,  and  as  they  marched  aboc 
town. 

I  subsequently,  during  the  same  month,  and  a  few  days  after,  w( 
Newberry  Court-House  and  had  a  similar  experieuce,  perhaps  not 
so  violent  as  that  at  Edgefield.  Soon  after  that  I  went  to  Abb< 
Court  House,  and  there,  in  some  respects,  my  experience  was  equ 
that  in  Edgefield.  The  array  of  rifle-clubs  was  greater.  I  think 
were  ten  or  twelve  hundred  of  them  mounted,  armed,  and  marc 
as  I  stated,  in  military  order,  and  under  the  command  of  persons 
were  obeyed  as  officers.  I  speak  now  from  personal  observation, 
came  not  only  from  Abbeville,  but  from  the  surrounding  counties 
there  were  said  to  be  about  eighteen  clubs  there.  Certainly  ther 
peared,  according  to  all  our  estimates,  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  hun 
They  did  not  interfere  so  much  with  our  speaking  as  they  did  at  I 
field  Court-House ;  we  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  time  that  was  a^ 
upon  ;  but  their  demonstration  had  the  same  effect,  and  evidentl.^ 
the  same  purpose,  and  that  was  the  overawing  and  threatening  of  tl 
publicans  and  the  speakers  generally.  The  speeches  of  Col.  D.  V 
Aiken  and  Colonel  Cothrau  were  calculated  to  intimidate  the  re^ 
cans,  and  lead  them  to  think  that  there  was  danger  to  the  repub 
leaders ;  that  it  would  not  be  safe — r 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  State  what  they  said,  governor. — A.  I  could  hardly  slate  all 
Q.  The  substance  of  what  they  said  f — A.  Tbey  said  that  the  ^ 
people  had  made  up  their  mind  to  rule  this  cwintry  hereafter,  and  th 
might  as  well  understand  that  at  once ;  and  that  we  leaders,  if  an; 
turbance  occurred,  would  be  held  personally  responsible.  They 
very  careful  to  repeat  that  on  all  occasions,  and  to  announce  that 
were  armed  and  prepared.  Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  in  the  most  in 
matory  manner  and  style,  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  assert 
rights  by  war :  and  he  added  the  well-known  phrase,  "  War  U 
knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt."  That  was  one  specific  expression 
that  was  the  tone  of  all  of  them.  I  cannot  repeat  them  in  detail,  tfa 
I  wish  I  could,  because  they  would  convey  a  moie  correct  impre 
and  a  more  graphic  idea  of  the  kind  of  speeches  that  were  made. 
I  had  the  same  experience  in  general  at  Midway,  down  in  Bar 
County,  a  few  days  later,  and  the  same  again  at  Lancaster  Court-H 
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in  another  distant  part  of  the  St>ate,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  where 
the  rifle-clubs  appeared  in  force  and  conducted  themselves  in  the  same 
generiil  manner  th(it  I  have  described. 

At  Midway  I  think  I  encountered  the  most — next  to  General  Gary's 
speech  at  Edgefield,  certainly,  I  think  that  in  sheer  b(*utality,  unmixed 
and  unrelieved  by  anything  like  wit  or  sense,  the  most  brutal  speech 
that  I  ever  list;ened  to,  from  one  D.  G.  Tillman,  then,  or  afterwards,  a 
candidate  for  Congress  on  the  democratic  ticket  from  that  district.    The 
speeches  on  all  these  occasions,  as  I  stated  before,  were  of  the  same 
general  character,  but  I  mention  this  as  an  exceptionally  vicious  and 
indecent  speech.    There  was  another  feature  connected  with  these  meet- 
ings that  I  want  to  speak  of,  aside  from  what  I  have  already  mentioned. 
It  was  the  policy  of  demanding  a  division  of  time  at  meetings  called  by 
republicans  to  discuss  the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  defend 
republican  principles  and  policy.    The  democrats  came  there  and  insisted 
that' they  had  equal  rights  with  the  republicans.    It  is  an  incredibly 
impudent  claim. 

By  Mr.  Chrtstianoy  : 

Q.  They  demanded  equal  rights  at  the  meetings  1 — A.  They  demanded 

equal  rights  at  the  meetings.    They  came  upon  the  platform,  and  they 

practically  enforced  their  demand  of  equal  rights  with  us  at  those 

nieetiugs,  without  any  leave  or  license,  as  at  Edgefield,  where  they  took 

possession  of  the  meeting,  and  General  Butler  and  General  Gary  both 

^dressed  .the  audience  before  the  republicans,  who  had  called  the 

Ejecting,  were  at  all  recognized ;  and  General  Gary  announced  that  they 

'ad  corae  there  to  be  heard,  and  they  were  going  to  be  heard ;  if  there 

^as  any  trouble  in  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  the  demand  to  be 

^eard,  that  he  wanted  it  to  be  understood  that  the  responsibility  would 

*^e  with  the  republicans,  and  the  republican  leaders,  intimating  that  if 

?here  should  be  trouble  and  blooj]shed,  the  leaders  would  be  killed  or 

^jured  first.    Well,  that  was  division  of  time,  a  thing  that  I  had  never 

f^^ard  of  before,  and  that  I  regarded  as  the  height  of  impudence  and  in- 

JOstice;  but  as  the  republicans  were  not  armed,  and  were  not  jjrepared 

^or  physical  collision  with  these  people,  this  demand  was  yielded  to  at 

Jbose  four  meetings  that  I  have  spoken  of.     I  yielded  to  them  simply 

^^cause  I  was  not  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  massacre.    We 

'^^ould  not  have  yielded  to  them  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  lives  of  a 

&»eat  many  innocent  persons  would  doubtless  have  been  sacrificed  if 

"^^e  had  made  the  offer  to  assert  our  rights.    The  democrats  insisted 

^pou  having  half  the  time,  and  usually  occupied  more  than  half  the 

^ime.    At  the  meetings  which  I  attended   democratic  speakers  were 

Always  listened  to  with  patience  and  silence. 

Q.  Not  interrupted  by  refpublicansf — A.  Not  interrupted  at  all;  I 

^«ver  heard  a  discourteous  word  spoken  by  a  republican  speaker  of  a 

^^rnocrat  who  was  present,  or  an  offensive  word  of  any  kind ;  while  I 

^«ver  attended  one  of  those  meetings  that  the  republicans  were  not 

^^vered  with  the  most  violent  abuse.    There  were,  of  course,  exceptigns 

^mong  the  democratic  speakers.    I  will  mention  that  General  McGo  wan, 

^t  the  Edgefield  meeting,  made  a  fair  democratic  argument,  and  it 

'^as  a  very  notable  exception.    The  rest  of  the  speeches  were  violent, 

personal,  abusive,  and  calculated  to  stir  up  the  bad  feeling  of  the 

people  and  to  alarm  the  colored  people.    There  was  at  these  meetings 

^Isoihe  presence  of  armed  bodies  of  men,  called  '*  rifle-clubs,"  and  they 

^ere  generally  overawing  at  these  gatherings  of  republicans ;  and  that, 

^th  this  enforcement  of  the  impudent  and  intolerable  demand  for  a 
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division  of  time  at  the  republican  meetings,  constitnted  the  two  chief 
features  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  it  took  the  form  at  all  of  public  dis- 
cussion. The  democrats  made  it  a  point  to  assemble  their  rifle-clubs 
and  to  have  them  present,  and  to  march  about  the  village  uttering  their 
cries,  which  are  commonly  called  **  rebel  yells,''  and  making  all  the  dem- 
onstrations possible  short  of  actu<al  violence  on  these  occasions,  and  in- 
timidating and  patting  in  fear  the  republicans.  Then  they  forced  them- 
selves  on  the  meetings  as  I  have  said,  and  took  those  occasions  to  make 
it  so  uncomfortable  for  the  republican  speakers  as  to  induce  them  to 
abandon  the  canvass.  So  far  as  my  observation  went,  the  object  of 
these  features,  which  I  have  described,  was  to  prevent  a  canvass  by  the 
republicans  of  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  rifle-clubs ;  now  give  the  committee,  as  cor- 
rectly as  you  can,  a  statement  of  the  number,  character,  objects,  and 
organization  of  those  rifleclubls. — A.  Some  of  the  rifle-clubs  that  ex- 
isted during  the  late  campaign  had  existed  for  some  time.  They  were 
professedly  social,  exclusively  so,  in  their  object,  and  were  generally  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  the  people  of  the  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  certainly  so 
by  myself  5  but  they  constituted  comparatively  few.  Some  of  them  had 
received  charters  of  incorporation,  and  they  had,  therefore,  some  legal 
organization  and  basis ;  but  the  majority  of  them,  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  them,  were  organized  and  used — I  cannot  give  the  motives  of 
the  men,  and  can  only  speak,  of  course,  of  what  occurred;  tbey  were 
used  for  political  purposes  iu4;he  lat/<^  campaign  ;  they  were  used  as  a 
basisof  organization,  if  I  may  so  speak  :  the  rifle-club  appeared  to  be 
the  unit  of  organization.  The  number  of  rifle-clubs  in  the  county 
ordinarily  measured  the  effective  democratic  organization  of  that  county, 
as  far  (is  I  could  learn,  and  they  extended  all  over  the  State.  I 
think  there  was  no  county  in  which  there  were  not  a  good  many 
of  them.  As  I  said  before,  they  ha(f  every  form  of  a  military  organiza- 
tion ;  they  had  their  officers  who  were  addressed  as  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants and  sergeants  and  corporals.  I  myself  heard  all  those  addresses 
used,  and  commands  given  by  using  those  military  terms.  As  I  have 
said,  they  extended  over  the  State,  and  it  became  my  official  business  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  I  could,  tbe  extent  of  those  organizations;  and  I 
have  here,  taken  from  the  official  records  of  my  own  office,  a  statement, 
by  counties,  of  the  clubs  that  were  known  to  be  organized,  the  place  of 
their  location  within  the  counties,  and  the  names  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  clubs.  I  think  they  number,  in  this  official  document, 
about  three  hundred,  and  the  information  or  statement  covers  all  but 
two  or  three  counties  of  the  State.  [See  Documentary  Evidence,  vol.  3, 
Part  X,  xi.] 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  data  that  you  now  submit  t — A.  I  got  it  from 
statements  of  various  persons  who  had  means  of  information  in  the 
counties,  to  whom  I  wrote. 

Q.  Who  were  they  1  We  want  to  get  their  character,  and  whether 
they  had  any  authority,  and  whether  it  amounts  to  any  official  data  at 
all. — A.  The  documents  from  which  those  statements  are  taken  were 
sent  to  me  by  various  persons  in  the  counties  in  reply  to  official  re- 
quests, and  addressed  to  me  officially. 

Q.  Are  not  the  names  put  down  there  1 — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  names  are 
not  given. 

Q.  Were  they  officers  of  the  law  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally. 
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Q.  Was  the  information  they  got  obtained  npon  notification  to  per- 
sons  whom  you  were  proceeding  against  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  no  notice  of  it  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  no  opportunity  to  make  any  defense,  any  explanation? — 
1.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  simple  matter  of  information. 

Q.  The  information  j'ou  got  was  neither  official  nor  was  it  sworn  to! — 
k.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  sworn  to. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you,  then,  whether  this  information  which  you  have  re- 
ceived does  not  treat  every  democratic  club  in  the  State  as  a  rifle  club? — 
1.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  document  which  you  now  offer  to  the 
*x)mmittee  represents  rifleclubs  that  were  organized  in  the  manner  you 
lave  described,  with  captaius  and  lieutenants  and  arms  and  ammuni- 
lion  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  marched  and  countermarched? — A.  Certainly;  that 
LS  the  information  that  I  received,  and  that  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  Meerimon.  We  do  not  want  your  belief,  sir.    We  are  after  facts. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Your  statement  agrees  substantially  with  Colonel 
Haskell's  as  to  the  number.  He  said  there  were  between  three  and  four 
hundred. 

The  Witness.  I  have  the  original  communications ;  but  I  may  say  to 
the  committee  that  this  information  was  obtained,  I  think,  in  a  majority 

of  cases,  with  the  assurance  that  they  who  gave  it  should  not  have 

their  names  revealed,  and,  therefore,  I  have  not  given  their  names. 

The  statement  was  compiled  by  myself  from  official  communications  to 

me.    When  I  say  official,  I  mean  addressed  to  me  as  governor. 

By  Mr.  Mbrbimon: 

Q.  These  are  exparte  statements  made  to  you  by  persons  who  insti- 
tuted a  secret  inquisition  under  your  direction  ? — A.  I  don't  I'now  that 
I  directed  them  to  make  a  secret  inquisition ;  I  asked  them  to  send  me 
the  information  they  got;  whatever  they  could  get. 

Q,  And,  although  you  have  their  names,  you  are  under  pledge  to  keep 
them  secret? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  am  under  any  pledge, 
wcept  what  I  think  is  the  part  of  fairness  and  prudence  towards  them. 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  part  6f  fairness  and  prudence  to  get  this 
inlormation  and  put  it  before  this  committee  and  the  nation  without 
notice  to  the  other  side? — A.  The  other  side  has  had  full  opportunity 
to  give  their  information. 

Q.  They  have  not  had  full  opportunity  for  placing  full  information  of 
that  sort  before  the  committee. — A.  It  is  not  my  fault.    lam  going  to 
give  the  information  that  I  have,  and  if  anybody  else  has  information 
they  can  give  it. 
Mr.  Merrimon.  I  object  to  the  reception  of  that  paper. 
Mr.  Cameron.  The  paper  may  go  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Mr.  Christiancy.  The  paper  I  do  not  suppose  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  correct  in  all  particulars,  but  it  is  the  information  that  tbe 
governor  obtained  and  upon  which  he  acted. 

The  Witness.  I  submit  that  as  a  part  of  the  evidence,  also,  upon 
^hich  I  acted  at  a  later  day  in  calling  upon  the  President  for  troops. 
In  that  document,  that  I  have  just  handed  to  the  committee,  tbere  is  a 
^py  of  one  paper  that  was  sent  to  me  from  the  county  where  it  was 
Priuted,  and  I  would  like  to  call  special  attention  to  that.  It  purports 
to  be  issued  from  the  council-rooms  of  the  Colleton  rifle-regiment,  and 
it  is  an  order  by  J.  I.  Fox,  as  colonel,  signed  by  Robert  Jones,  as  adju- 
tant  It  indicates  regimental  organization.    That  paper  was  brought 
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to  me  by  the  person  who  printed  it;  he  stated  that  he  printed  it  upox: 
the^ [See  Documentary  Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xi.] 

Mr.  Merrimon.  That  is  a  clear  case  of  hearsay.    As  to  whether  it  is 
forgery  or  whether  it  is  gotten  op  for  the  occasion,  we  have  no  evidenc-^ 
I  object  to  the  reception  of  that  paper  because  it  is  not  identified  as 
democratic  paper  at  all.    The  witness  puts  it  in  upon  hearsay,  and 
paper  wholly  unidentified  is  sought  to  be  fixed  with  official  sanction  fc 
allowing  this  witness  to  put  it  in  as  part  of  his  testimony.    I  raai. 
tain  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust;  that  it  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  If  he  states  all  he  knows  about  it,  all  the  circn-^ 
stances,  if  it  has  no  authenticity  nobody  will  pay  any  attention  to  it^ 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  can  proceed  now,  governor. 

The  Witness.  After  both  of  the  conventions  had  made  their  nomi 
tions,  the  canvass,  of  course,  opened,  or  rather  it  commenced  on  the  p 
of  the  democratic  party  immediately  after  their  convention.    The  :i 
publican  convention,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  held  until  the  middle 
September. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Fix  the  date  if  you  can. — A.  I  think  it  convened  on  the  10th  an 
adjourned  on  the  14th  or  15th.  At  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  tfc 
republican  convention  in  September,  the  state  of  feeling  that  had  bee 
aroused  by  the  rifle-clubs,  and  the  conduct  of  the  democracy  generall 
in  their  canvass  was  such,  and  the  alarm  was  so  great,  that  no  canvas 
was  attempted  by  the  republicans,  or  I  think  the  formal  canvass  di< 
not  open  until  the  14th  of  October,  nearly  a  month  later.  The  chic 
cause  of  that  was  the  fear  and  want  of  protection  to  men  in  making  tl» 
canvass,  the  republican  speakers.  The  experience  which  I  have  d^ 
scribed  as  my  personal  experience  was  the  experience  of  many  otheff^^ 
of  those  who  were  with  me  on  these  occasions,  and  of  others  who  wei» 
to  other  parts  of  the  State. 

In  the  early  part  of  September — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date — 
there  was  another  event  occurred  which  has  since  been  a  promia^n 
event,  and  that  was  the  Ellenton  riot,  so  called,  in  the  lower  part  o 
Aiken  County.    It  commenced  on  Friday,  the  15tli,  just  alter  the  ad 
journment  of  the  republican  convention,  and  continued  from  the  15tlJ 
to  the  18th  or  19th,  in  various  forms ;  and  that  had  a  great  effect  upon 
the  whole  canvass,  of  course.    I  received  some  information  from  per- 
sons who  telegraphed  me  from  Aiken  that  there  was  some  trouble  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  county 

Q.  Who  telegraphed  you  f — A.  I  don't  remember  who  the  individuals 
were.  I  received  the  information  somewhat  informally ;  but  I  heard 
that  there  was  trouble  there.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  and  I  tele- 
graphed to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  Jordan,  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  the  disturbance,  and  do  whatever  might  be  necessary.  lie  tele- 
graphed me  that  he  would  leave  and  go  there ;  and  he  afterward  tele 
graphed  me,  I  think  on  the  Monday  following,  and  if  Friday  was  the 
15th,  this  was  the  18th,  that  he  had  been  down  there  and  that  the  mat 
ter  was  substantially  over,  and  so  forth  ;  that  was  the  extent  of  the  in 
formation  that  I  ever  obtained  from  him.  I  think  I  have  his  dispatcher 
here.    This  one  is  dated  the  19th,  Tuesday : 

AiKEN)  S.  C,  September  19,  1876. 
Gov.  D.  H.  Chamberlain  : 

I  have  jnst  returned  from  the  reported  riot.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  fitrhting 
Saw  no  colored  men  nnder  arms,  nor  could  I  hear  of  any.  They  had  all  disbanded  an< 
left;  could  not  be  found  up  to  last  night.    Whites  all  under  arms,  and  re-enforcement 
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I 
Arriving.    I  was  powerless  to  disband  them.    The  conntry  nnder  a  lo^at  deal  of  ex- 
citemeut.    This  the  condition  of  things  when  I  left  last  night  late.    The  United  States 
troops  left  here  for  the  scene  at  11  p.  m.    I  foand  much  excitement ;  if  further  trouble, 
will  report. 

H.  JORDAN,  Sh^ff. 

That  was  followed  by  other  dispatches  of  the  19th,  20th,  and  2l8t 
[See  Documentary'  Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xii.J 

On  the  20th  or  21st  of  September  I  lelt  for  the  North,  and  was  gone 
ei^htor  ten  days,  supposing  from  these  dispatches  of  Sheriff  Jordan 
tliat  the  affair  was  over,  and  not  hearing  that  there  was  any  serious 
los^e  of  life;  bnt  on  my  return,  and  in  fact  while  I  was  away,  informa- 
tion came  to  me  that  the  matter  was  very  serious,  and  I  returned  as 
soon  as  possible;  and  I  was  here  I  suppose  about  the  2Sth  or  30th  ot 
September;  but  there  was  no  official  information  received  here,  noth- 
lag*  like  a  connected  account  of  it,  and  I  made  various  efforts  by  let- 
ters and  otherwise  to  ascertain  what  thOi  causes  of  it  were  and  what 
the  facts  of  the  affair  were.    There  was  a  noticeable  absence  of  any 
reports  through   the  newspapers,  democratic    newspapers,  or  other 
Bonrces;  and  finally  I  sent  two  special  agents,  with  directions  to  go 
to    Aiken,   and  proceed   through   the  disturbed    conn«ry,   and   make 
Die  an  official  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  of  what  had  hap- 
pened; and  1  have  here  a  copy  of  this  report.    I  subsequently  took 
sctiou,  which  is  well  known  to  the  committee,  of  course,  and  to  the 
<^aDtry,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  in  those  counties;  and  I  present 
^hese  papers  as  the  ground  upon  which  I  acted  in  that  matter.    [See 
l^ocomentary  Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xiii.] 

The  first  paper  I  present  is  a  copy  of  an  official  report  by  Thomas  H. 
^lackwell  and  James  Canton,  who  were  the  two  persons  to  whom  I 
have  referred.    \lh.\ 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Did  they  bear  a  commission  from  you  t — A.  1  think  I  gave  them 
official  instructions  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  signed  by  me  as  governor. 

Q.  How  were  they  to  dischapge  their  duties  ? — A.  To  ascertain  all  the 
fects  from  any  persons  able  to  give  them  information,  and  to  report  to 
^e  the  exact  facts  as  near  as  tbey  could  ascertain  them.  I  think  they 
^iU  inquire  universally  of  people  of  both  parties. 

Q.  iJo  they  say  so  in  their  report? — A.  1  think  they  do,  sir.  During 
^be  progress  of  the  EUenton  riot  I  asked  General  Huger,  who  had  some 
droops  stationed  at  Aiken,  to  send  a  force  down  there  to  preserve  the 
I^ace.  I  received  informal  dispatches  from  i)ersons  that  1  did  not  know 
Anything  about,  in  many  instances,  stating  that  there  was  bloodshed  or 
danger  of  it,  and  General  Euger  did  send  a  company  of  troops  down 
^here,  and,  as  subsequently  appeared,  they  apparently  prevented  a  great 
deal  ot  bloodshed. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  That  is  the  affair  at  Rouse's  Bridge  that  you  are  speaking  off — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  Gaptaig  Lloyd,  who  was  in 
^mmaud  of  the  company  that  went  there.  [See  Documentary  Evi- 
<lence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xiii,  ii.] 

By  Mr.  MEBBidiON : 

.  Q.  Did  he  make  that  report  to  you,  sir  f — A.  Ko,  sir;  he  did  not.  It 
p  *  ^Py  ^*f  bis  report  as  published  in  the  newspapers ;  he  made  it  to 
General  Ruger  or  the  Adjutant-GeueraPs  Department.  1  have  here  also, 
^ith  reference  to  the  EUenton  matter,  a  mass  of  testimony  or  of  docu- 
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ments,  of  which  the  onginals  are  on  file  in  my  office,  which  cover  th( 
information  which  I  obtained  at  that  time  while  it  was  under  investiga 
tion,  and  1  should  like  to  submit  it  to  the  committee.  It  relates  t 
the  Ellenton  massacre,*  and  show  the  evidence  upon  which  I  have  actec 

Q.  Are  these  papers  all  ex  parte?  ^ 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  ex  parte  paper  f 

Mr.  Meerimon.  Without  information  to  anybody  against  whom  the 
are  directed. 

A.  Of  course  I  had  no  occasion  to  call  the  two  parties  before  me. 

Q.  Do  those  papers  contaior  the  statements  of  both  whites  and  black 
and  of  members  of  both  political  parties! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  coloj 
of  the  persons  at  all.  These  affidavits  that  were  taken,  most  of  them, 
are  affidavits  that  were  obtained  by  those  persons  I  sent  down  therei 
Whether  they  were  from  white  or  colored,  democrata  or  republicans,  I 
don't  know ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  Whether  those  affidavits  were  made  by  whites  or  blacks  you  don't 
know  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  at  all. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  by  the  reading! — A,  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  them  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  them  all.  1 
don't  think  there  is  any  evidence  as  to  whether  they  are  wliite  or^l 
ored.  1  might  infer  from  other  facts  that  I  know  that  most  of  then 
might  be  colored. 

Q.  Is  there  any  positive  fact  by  which  you  know  that  some  of  then 
are  not  colored  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  them  are oi 
are  not.  Here  is  the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  Harley,  who  is  no  doubt  white 
[See  Documentary  Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xiii,  iii.]  There  were  affi 
davits  taken  from  both  sides,  and  there  must  have  been,  I  suppose 
some  white. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Go  on,  Governor,  and  just  state  what  they  are. — A.  Here  are  th< 
affidavits  of  Lucy  Hosea  and  Julia  Turner.  [See  Documentary  Evi 
deuce,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xiii,  iv.] 

Here  is  the  affidavit  of  a  person  who  came  into  my  office  during  thos< 
riots  and  made  this  statement.  He  is  an  individual  known  to  me.  ] 
know  him  very  well,  and  he  made  this  statement  to  me,  which  I  tool 
down  in  my  own  hand  and  did  not  attach  his  name  to  it,  as  I  gave  hin 
a  promise  that  I  would  not,  because  he  declared  that  be  would  not  giv< 
the  testimony  if  I  did.  That  I  took  myself,  and  nobody  has  ever  knowi 
who  the  person  was  who  gave  it  except  myself.  [See  Documentary 
Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xiii,  v.] 

Here  is  an  official  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Corbin,  the  districi 
attorney  during  those  times,  giving  the  history  of  the  Ellenton  affair 
based,  as  he  sets  forth,  upon  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  hundrec 
witnesses.  That  is  an  official  document.  [See  Documentary  Evidence 
vol.  3,  Part  X,  xiii,  vi.] 

Here  is  another  statement,  made  by  myself,  and  a  second,  made  hi 
Mr.  Corbin,  which  was  a  public  document  at  the  time,  and  is  a  part  o 

the  history  of  these  times.    [See  Documentary  Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X 

•  •  •     •  •  ^ 

xnu  vii.j 

Here  is  the  letter  of  Judge  Wiggin,  who  is  judge  of  the  circuit  ii 
which  Barnwell  and  Aiken  Counties  are  situated.  The  paper  I  hav« 
here  is  made  from  the  original  in  my  office,  and  is  here  presented  in  thi 
form  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  papers.  [See  Documentary  Evidence 
vol.  3,  Part  X,  xiii,  viii.] 

I  had  occasion  also  to  make  official  statements  of  those  affairs  aftei 
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tbey  occarred,  and  tbey  were  pabHshed  in  the  newspapers,  and  there 
are  a  nainber  of  statements  which  were  published  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune in  regard  to  the  Ellenton  affair  and  my  own  reasons  for  calling 
npoD  tbe  United  States  for  aid.  [See  Documentary  Evidence,  vol.  3, 
Part  X,  xiv.] 

Here  is  a  copy  of  my  official  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  October  in 
reference  to  the  rifle-clubs  in  tbe  disturbed  counties.  [See  Document- 
ary Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xv.] 

Here  is  the  President's  proclamation  upon  the  same  subject.  [See 
Documentary  Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xvk] 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  want  to  say  that  the  committee  has  allowed  this 
witness  to  put  in  this  volume  of  ex-parte  statements,  many  of  them  un- 
sworn statements,  newspaper  articles,  by  whom  inspired  and  under 
whose  auspices  we  do  not  know,  while  on  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  democratic  side  the  committee  would  not  allow  them  to 
give  newspaper  accounts  of  these  transactions,  and  confined  them  strictly 
to  matters  within  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  such  declarations 
as  they  may  have  heard  from  negroes  engaged  in  the  riots.  I  submit 
to  tbe  committee  that  such  a  proceeding  is  not  right  or  proper. 

Alfe  Chkistiancy.  In  reply  to  that  I  wish  to  say  that  Governor 
Chamberlain  at  that  time  was  acting  as  the  executive  of  the  State,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  obtain  such  information  as  he  could  get,  in  order 
to  guide  his  own  action;  and  that  he  was  under  the  necessity,  as  gov- 
^X'nor,  of  availing  himself  of  any  such  information  as  he  thought  credi- 
bly, and  that  he  offers  it  here  now  as  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acted, 
'Kit  a^  the  proof  of  the  facts  stated  in  these  papers ;  nor  do  we  claim  it 
to  be  proof  of  the  facts  stated  in  them. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  have  one  remark  to  make  in  reply  to  that.  I  deny 
^hat  Governor  Chamberlain  had  tbe  right,  as  chief  magistrate  of  this 
^t»te,  to  proceed  upon  the  mere  naked  statements  of  individuals  or  upon 
^  partial  or  ex  parte  examination  of  the  sort  that  these  statements  show. 
-^ti  was  his  duty,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  to  have  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  law  to  ascertain  the  fcicts  in  each  case,  and  then  he  would 
-*^^ve  had  an  official  report  to  have  submitted  to  this  committee.  The 
^cinstitution  and  laws  of  this  State  prescribe  the  means  whereby  he 
as  to  obtain  information,  and  he  ought  to  have  proceeded  according 
>  those  means. 

Mr.  Chbistianoy.  If  that  be  true,  as  contended  by  Senator  Merri- 
on,  then  the  weakness  of  Governor  Chamberlain's  case  will  be  exposed 
■^J  these  very  papers  which  he  has  submitted. 

By  Mr.  Camebon: 

Q.  If  you  have  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  say  in  regard  to 

^ie  Ellenton  affair,  you  may  state  it. — A.  Well,  I  propose  to  say,  to 

^^ake  it  a  part  of  my  testimony,  although  the  fact  must  be  known,  that 

^^ng  to  the  Ellenton  affair  and  to  the  existence  of  the  rifieclubs 

^broagbont  the  State,  I  made  an  official  proclamation  on  the  7th  day  of 

Octol^r,  in  which  I  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  rifle-clubs 

^nd  ordered  their  disbandment  at  once^  and  also  notified  tbe  people  of 

^e  State  that,  unless  peace  was  restored  and  good  order  prevailed,  I 

,    ^^oold  feel  called  upon  to  exhaust  all  my  power,  and,  in  the  last  event, 

^  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  as  the  result  of 

^hat,  I  did,  at  a  later  day,  call  upon  tbe  President  to  aid  in  suppressing 

domestic  violence  in  this  State ;  and  tbe  President  responded  to  that 

call  and  sent  a  large  number  of  troops  into  this  State,  with  a  view  of 

preserving  the  peace  and  allowing  a  free  election.    I  state  that  simply 

as  a  matter  of  narrative. 
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Q.  Mr.  Haskell,  in  his  testimony,  spoke  of  the  Combahee  riots,  as 
believe  they  are  called,  and  I  think  he  stated  that  he  had  a  conver 
tion  with  you  in  reference  to  those  riots  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  my  recollection  is  that  he  testified  before  the  committee  tl 
he  tendered  his  assistance  to  you  to  suppress  those  so-called  riots,  and 
made  some  further  statements  in  reference  to  those  Combahee  riots.  \ 
may  give  the  committee  any  information  you  have  in  your  possess; 
in  reference  to  those  riots. — A.  Those  riots  on  the  Combahee,  if  they  n: 
be  called  riots,  were  originally  strikes.  Laborers  in  the  rice-field,  chie 
colored,  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  manner  in  which  tl 
were  paid  and  employed,  and  they  organized  extensive  strikes  on  i 
Combahee  Elver,  on  rice-plantations;  and  subsequently  the  strikers, 
some  extent,  forced  others  to  join  them,  preventing  them  from  worki 
when  they  were  willing  to  work  upon  the  terms  offered.  They  viola 
the  law,  and  I  gave  instructions  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  to 
trial-justices  to  proceed  against  those  people  who  were  whipping,  i 
undoubtedly  whippings  took  place  in  order  to  compel  parties  to  tj 
part  in  the  strikes.  But  they  continued,  however;  sometimes  th 
would  be  quiet  for  a  week,  ^nd  then  they  would  break  out  again ;  { 
so  they  went  on  for  several  weeks,  from  the  middle  of  August,  I  she 
say,  and  so  on.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  ever  claimed  upon  either  s 
that  there  was  anything  political,  however,  in  those  riots. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  When  were  they  ! — A.  I  think  they  occurred  between  the  mid 
of  August  and  the  middle  of  September,  in  the  rice-gathering  sea 
chiefly.  I  think  there  was  some  disturbance  when  they  were  start 
the  crop  there,  but  I  recollect  that  it  was  during  the  rice-gathering  i 
son  that  the  chief  trouble  occurred.  The  causes  of  those  disturban 
were  plain  enough,  and  if  the  strikes  had  been  mere  strikes,  if  they  1 
not  undertaken  to  force  anybody  into  it,  I  would  think  they  were  fi 
justified  in  that  strike.  I  recollect  that  Colonel  Haskell  came  into 
ofiQce  and  spoke  about  thovse  riots.  I  think  that  at  one  time  ho  1 
heard  as  I  had  heard^that  they  had  some  of  the  planters  penned  up 
a  house,  and  I  think  they  did  keep  them  there  for  some  hours,  I  d( 
know  how  long,  and  it  was  during  that  time  that  he  was  desirous,  a 
was,  of  learning  the  situation  of  affairs  down  there.  But  before  a 
thing  was  done  from  here  or  from  Charleston  that  affair  was  over,  t 
we  were  not  obliged  to  take  any  official  action.  I  don't  recollect  a 
thing  of  particular  consequence  in  Colonel  Haskell's  conversation  ^ 
me. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  General  Connor  has  been  before  the  committee  as  a  witness,  ] 
he  testified  in  regard  to  the  Charleston  riots ;  you  may  give  the  c 
mittee  such  information  as  you  possess  in  regard  to  those  riots.- 
Well,  the  Charleston  riot,  referring  now  to  the  one  which  occurred 
September — the  10th  of  September  I  think,  but  I  will  not  be  certaii 
the  day,  though  it  was  in  September  I  am  quite  sure — grew  out  of 
presence  or  the  participation  of  some  colored  persons  in  a  democn 
meeting. 

Mr.  Cameron.  September  the  6th  was  the  date  of  it,  according 
my  recollection. 

The  Witness.  It  was  along  about  that  time.  I  received  a  g 
many  communications  by  telegraph  and  by  letter  respecting  that  a 
ter,  and  I  issued  a  proclamation.  I  don't'  know  that  I  have  a  cop 
that  here,  though  I  intended  to  have  brought  it,  but  probably  have 
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By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  You  can  state  the  information  npon  which  you  acted. — A.  I  made 
ao  official  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the 
sberiftof  the  county,  and  the  chief  constable  of  the  State,  Who  was 
then  in  Charleston,  to  take  all  measures  in  their  power  to  preserve  the 
])euee,  and  bring  those  who  had  broken  it  to  justice.    * 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Where  is  that  proclamation  f — A.  I  thought  I  had  it  with  me;  if 
Ibuve  not  I  will  send  it  to  the  committee  to-day.    It  was  accompanied 
by  official  letters  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  from  the  chief  consta- 
ble.    That  riot,  however,  went  over  without  any  further  outbreak, 
though  it  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement.    One  man  only  died  from 
the  effect  of  it;  one  person  was  wounded  and  finally  died  from  a  pistol- 
shot.    I  think  no  one  else  was 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  or  black  man  t — A.  He  was  a  white  man,  a  white 
democrat.  It  appeared  from  the  information  which  I  received  that  the 
affair  gi-ew  out  of  political  excitement,  and  was  very  violent  while  it 
lastfd.  There  was  very  little  of  actual  damage  done  except  to  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  the  feelings  of  the  community.  The  riot  lasted  for  some 
hoars,  but  only  one  person,  as  I  said,  was  killed. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  General  Connor  also  spoke  of  a  riot  which  occurred  in  Charles- 
ton on  the  day  after  the  election  ;  that  is,  the  8th  of  November.  If  you 
have  any  official  information  in  regard  to  that  you  may  give  it. — A.  I 
have  very  little  official  information  in  regard  to  that  matter ;  no  one 
bas  reported  it  officially.  I  have  received  some  letters  and  have  listened 
to  some  statements  by  those  who  were  present. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  official  action  in  regard  to  that  riott — A.  I  did 
not,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  various  witnesses  before  this  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  militia  organization  of  this  State ;  if  you  have 
^Qy  information  which  you  can  communicate  to  the  committee  in  regard 
^  the  militia  organization  and  its  extent,  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Christiangy.  It  has  been  alleged  that  none  but  colored  people 
^6re  allowed  to  organize. 

Mr.  Cameron.  It  has  been  alleged,  as  Judge  Christiancy  states,  that 
^one  except  colored  people  were  allowed  to  organize  into  companies  as 
Militia;  that  some  white  companies  were  organized  and  tendered  to  you 
^i"  to  your  predecessors  and  were  not  accepted.  The  committee  will  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  give  them  such  information  as  you  have  in  re- 
gard to  this  militia  question. — A.  The  militia  organization,  under  the 
^^constructed  government,  took  place,  I  think,  in  '69  or  '70 — I  don't 
^hink  there  was  any  organization  in  '68— -and  all  the  arms-bearing  people 
^t  the  State  were  enrolled ;  their  names  were  taken  in  various  counties; 
^Qt  when  it  came  to  the  organization  of  companies  and  regiments  it  was 
loQud  that  the  color  feeling  between  the  two  races  was  so  strong  that 
the  whites  were  unwilling  to  be  associated  in  the  same  organizations 
^Dd  under  the  command,  as  they  would  be  in  some  instances,  of  colored 
officers.  I  do  not  understand  that  .there  was  ever  any  objection  what- 
ever to  the  organization  of  the  white  people  of  the  State  into  com- 
panies like  any  other  citizens,  if  they  had  been  willing  to  be  so  organ- 
ized under  the  militia-law.  The  militialaw  recognized  no  color  at  all. 
The  result  of  it  from  that  cause  was  that  none  but  colored  men  gener- 
ally belonged  to  the  militia,  although  there  were  certain  white  officers, 

s  0  VOL  n— 2 
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but  certainly  very  few,  if  any,  white  companies  were  organized,  and  i 
that  way  the  militia  of  the  State  became  colored,  and  in  no  other, 
have  a  statement  here 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  yon  one  question  right  here  :  Whether  the  white  peopl 
did  not  object  to  forming  companies  unless  they  should  form  as  whites 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly ;  that  was  their  difficulty.    They  said  that 
they  were  organized  into  white  militia  they  would  join  the  militia, 
they  could  be  separated  from  the  colored. 

By  Mr.  Mehrimon  : 

Q.  Was  it  not  competent  for  the  governor,  under  that  militialaw, i 
that  time,  to  have  accepted  white  companies  just  as  he  accepted  blac 
companies? — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly;  he  could  have  accepted  them 
they  had  become  parts  of  the  militia  organization  of  the  State ;  not  otl 
erwise. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  was  just  where  the  difficulty  lay  ! — A.  That  was  where  tl 
difficulty  lay.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  militia-law  of  the  State,  with  ce 
tain  statistics  relating  to  the  original  organization  of  the  State  mihti 
and  the  number  of  arms  that  were  issued,  and  some  other  informatioi 
This  is  a  statement  that  is  made  by  the  present  adjutant  and  inspecti 
general.    [See  Doc.  Ev.,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xvii.] 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  makes  this! — A.  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  adjutant  and  inspectc 
general. 

Q.  I  see  you  do  not  append  here  the  act  of  1874  providing  for  th 
reorganization  of  the  militia? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  only  given  the  ac 
under  which  the  organization  was  originally  made.  The  act  of  1874  ha 
no  effect  u[K)n  the  organization  of  the  original  militia,  which  was  thi 
point  to  which  I  was  directing  my  attention. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  referred  to  arms  in  this  report,  connected  with  tb< 
militia  from  its  organization  in  '69,  which  is  the  time  when  the  organi 
zatiou  first  took  place,  down  to  now  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  brought  down  K 
now.  It  was  to  give  the  original  or^^anization  of  the  militia  that  tbai 
paper  was  prepared,  and  the  number  of  arms  that  have  been  put  iDt( 
their  hands  by  the  State  authorities. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  further  in  regard  to  the  militia,  gov 
ernorf — A.  Something  was  said  during  the  canvass — I  do  not  koo^ 
whether  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee — aboai 
the  surreptitious  shipping  of  arms  to  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Q.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. — A.  Well 
I  desire  to  say  that  no  arms,  so  far  as  I  am  informed — certainly  so  fii^ 
as  I  am  concerned — have  ever  been  conveyed  to  anybody  in  a  snr 
reptitious  or  unauthorized  manner;  and  that  no  arms  have  been  issae( 
by  me  during  my  administrations  to  the  militia  of  the  State  at  all.  Oi 
the  contrary,  I  have  called  in  the  arms  of  some  portion  of  the  militia 
because  JTthought  they  were  not  prudently  used. 

I  always  regarded  the  fact  that  the  militia  of  the  State  were  chiefl 
colored  as  unfortunate.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  responsibilit 
for  that  result,  I  thought  it  was  very  unfortunate,  and  I  have  doi 
whatever  I  could  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  feeling  in  reference 
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that;  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  issaed  do  arms,  though  I  have  been 
urged  to  do  so.  - 

it  ap|)ears  from  the  newspapers  and  other  statements  that  some 
arms  were  inclosed  in  a  box  and  sent  from  here  during  the  canvass  to 
someone — I  don't  remember  his  name — in  Laurens  County;  but  they 
were  seized  at  the  depot  in  Newberry,  bj^  the  town  authorities,  perhaps, 
aud  bekl,  and  are  there  still,  as  I  suppose.  They  were  said  to  be  arms 
that  belonged  to  the  State.  They  were  not  issued  or  sent  with  my 
knowledge,  aud  did  not  go,  as  I  am  informed,  from  tbe  adjutant  gen- 
eral's department;  and  I  have  never  been  told,  not  having  seen  the 
arms,  wbere  they  did  come  from.  They  must  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  arms  that  had  been  at  some  time  issued  to  the  militia ;  but  they  were 
not  issued  by  the  adjutant- general's  department,  or  with  my  knowledge 
or  consent,  at  the  time  that  they  were  conveyed  from  here  to  Newberry. 
It  was  a  small  number,  probably  hfceen  or  sixteen  arms;  but  there  was 
aiH'eatdeal  said  about  it,  and  i  think  it  was^ charged,  on  the  strength 
ot  that,  that  I  was  shipping  arms,  pending  the  election,  about  the  State 
surreptitiously.    Nothing  of  that  kind  was  ever  done. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  have  testifivd  in  regard  to  that  matter ;  my 
recollection  is  that  they  were  shipped  to  a  man  named  Turner,  who  was 
a  resident  of  Laurens  County,  but  were  shipped  to  Newberry  Court- 
Honse,  and  they  were  seized  at  Newberry  by  the  authority  of  the  in- 
tendeut  of  the  town,  or,  perhaps,  the  town  council ;  that  the  person  to 
vihom  they  were  shipped  was  sent  for  and  they  were  opened,  perhaps 
in  the  presence  of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  shipped,  when  the  box 
was  found  to  contain  arms.  He  disclaimed  having  any  interest  in  them ; 
and  it  was  testified  further  by  the  intendent  of  the  town,  whose  name  I 
do  not  now  remember,  that  he  communicated  with  you  in  regard  to 
those  arms,  and  you  directed  that  they  should  be  shipped  to  the  State 
aathorities  here.  He  stated,  I  think,  that  he  received  a  letter  from  you 
Inquest ing  them  to  be  forwarde<l,  and  he  answered  that  they  would  be 
shipped  when  they  were  proved  to  be  State  arms,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  had  any  knowledge  of  the  shipping  of  those 
arms  f — A.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  that  they  were  shipped  by  any  of  the  State 
authorities  ? — A.  On  the  contrary,  my  information  is  that  they  were 
t)ot;  that  no  State  official  knew  anything  about  them.  This  is  hearsay, 
of  course ;  but  my  information  was  that  they  were  a  part  of  some  arms 
issued,  during  Governor  Scott's  administration,  to  Mr.  Crouse,  of  Laurens, 
aud  that  they  were  never  taken  up  there.  I  think  he  was  colonel  of  a 
tgiment  at  the  time ;  that  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago  when  they 
Were  issued,  and  that  somebody  got  permission  from  Mr.  Crouse's  family 
to  send  for  them  on  this  occasion. 

Q.  Mr.  Crouse  has  since  been  killed  t — A.  He  has  since  been  killed. 

Q.  It  has  also  been  testified  before  the  committee  that,  I  thiuk,  six 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  were  shipped  or  sent  to  somebody  in 
Charleston,  I  don't  remember  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  that  they 
J^ere  not  delivered! — A.  There  was  a  quantity  of  ammunition  that  was 
issued  to  General  Smalls,  who  commanded  the  regiment  there,  for  the 
use  of  the  regiment  under  his  command,  because  Jt  was  expected  that 
the  militia  might  be  called  out  to  put  down  those  Combahee^  riots,  and 
they  had  no  ammunition  whatever,  and  this  was  sent  to  Charleston  for 
that  purpose.    It  is  probably  in  Charleston  now  awaiting  call.    I  think 
General  Smalls  arranged  that  the  ammunition  should  remain  in  Charles- 
ton unless  there  was  imminent  occasion  for  its  use. 
Q.  Mr.  Haskell  ia  his  testimony  stated,  according  to  my  recollection^ 
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that  you  aspired  to  be  the  democratic  nominee  for  governor  at  the  last 
election  in  this  State;  what  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  thatT — A.  There  is 
no  trnth  in  that  statement,  sir.  I  never  aspired  to  be  the  democratic 
candidate  at  all.  The  only  relation  that  I  had  to  the  democratic  party- 
was,  that  I  was  talked  of  as  a  candidate  in  case  that  they  laid  asido 
some  part  of  their  present  feeling  and  nominated  somebody  who  woald 
receive,  as  it  was  thought,  the  support  of  the  better  element  of  botb 
parties.  It  was  never  proposed,  under  any  circumstauces,  that  I  should 
be  the  democratic  caudulate.  1  could  not  have  been  the  democratic  can 
didate,  because  I  was  always  a  pronounced  republican.  I  could  have 
beeu,  consistently  with  my  views  and  record,  the  candidate  of  a  part^ 
who  should  have  looked  for  good  government  in  South  Garoliua  wiihoui 
regard  to  party  politics. 

Q.  A  uumber  of  witnesses  have  testified  that  you  yourself  wen 
either  an  actual  or  honorary  member  of  some  of  these  rifle-clubs;  wha* 
are  the  facts  in  regard  to  that! — A.  Well,  sir,  as  I  said  when  I  begai 
to  speak  of  the  rifle-clubs,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cam 
paign  all  the  rifle-clubs  that  I  knew  anything  about  were  social  orgaa 
izations.  Two  of  them  existed  here  in  this  city,  composed  of  very  re 
spectable  gentlemen.  I  could  not  have  stated,  if  I  had  not  seen  itii 
the  pai)ers,  which  made  something  of  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  tha 
I  was  a  member  of  them.  I  think  I  recollect  that  I  received  notice  tha 
I  had  been  made  an  honorary  member  of,  perhaps,  the  Richland  Rifl 
Company.  I  know  that  I  attended  one  of  their  festivals  at  a  shooting 
match  near  the  city,  some  time  in  1875,  and  made  tbem  an  address.  I 
was  a  purely  social  occasion.  There  was  some  target-practice  and  i 
picnic,  and  some  prizes  awarded.  I  attended  it  in  a  purely  social  ca 
psicity,  and  I  had  no  objection  to  it,  and  I  should  have  no  objection  U 
such  an  organization  at  any  time.  If  they  were  not  strictly  allowed  bj 
the  law,  they  certainly  had  no  law-breaking  aim  in  view,  and  I  was  verj 
glad,  as  I  would  be  at  any  time,  to  encourage  a  social  feeling  of  that 
kind.  But  if  anybody  pretends  to  say  that  I  had  any  connection  with 
any  club  that  was  considered  a  military  organization,  in  the  sense  ot 
making  any  public  demonstration,  either  for  or  against  the  governmeDt, 
or  assuming  any  military  duties  whatever,  except  merely  putting  on  the 
form  of  a  military  organization  for  social  purposes,  it  is  utterly  untrae. 
I  never  countenanced  anything  of  the  kind  an  the  world. 

Q.  Judge  Mackey  was  a  witness  before  the  committee  the  other  day, 
and  testified  as  to  a  conversation  tbat  he  had  with  you  on  the  cars 
between  this  city  and  Chester,  where  he  resides. 

[The  stenographer  read  from  Judge  Mackey's  testimony,  as  follows:] 

I  said  to  him,  '*  Governor  CbamberUin,  information  has  jast  reached  me  that  a  wide- 
spread riot  is  in  progress  at  EUenton,  in  Barnwell  County,  on  the  edge  of  Aikea 
County,  and  that  the  whites  and  blacks  are  in  collision.  You  know,  sir,  that  if  armed 
organizatioDs  of  blacks  and  whites  confront  each  other,  and  they  are  at  aU  equal  in 
strength,  the  blacks  will  be  destroyed,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  return  immediately 
to  Columbia  and  set  in  motion  the  officers  of  the  law,  or  the  necessary  military  force, 
to  check  this  riot,  which  may  soon  cover  a  wide  belt  of  country  if  not  checked.  Tbere 
are  a  number  of  negroes  on  this  train  who  are  excited  and  alarmed,  and  fear  tbat  i^ 
will  extend  even  to  this  section.'^  Governor  Chamberlain  answered  me  that  he 
thought  that  he  could  do  no  good  if  he  returned  to  Columbia  in  the  way  of  checkiDgit 
and  tbat  he  had  made  hi«  arrangements  to  visit  his  family  in  Massachusetts.  I  replied 
**  Governor  Chamberlain,  it  wiD  do  you  more  honor  to  return  to  your  post  of  daty 
and  to  save  the  life  of  the  humblest  negro  or  the  poorest  white  man  than  you  cai 
possibly  achieve  in  the  field  of  politics.''  And  he  said,  **  WoU,  1  cannot  return  ;  her 
lam  on  the  train,  and  the  train  has  passed  VViunsbiorongh'' — that  is  where  the o 
train  meets  the  down  train.  I  answered, ''  Yes,  the  train  has  passed  Winusborongl 
but  you  observe  that  it  has  stopped.  At  my  request  the  conductor  of  this  train  signaU 
the  down  train,  which  was  behind  time,  and  the  engine  is  smoking  at  your  side 
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bearyoQ  back  to  yonr  post  of  duty.  Condaotor  Newcomer  is  in  obai^e  of  the  down 
train,  and  he  is  now  waitinj;,  and  will  wait  on  yon  thirty  minutes/'  Then  he  replied 
definitely  that  iie  would  not  return. 

1  answered,  ^^  God  help  the  people  who  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  stranger,  who 
yiews  without  pity  the  shedding  of  their  blood  ;  and  when  Hampton  is  governor,  as  he 
BOFety  will  be,  he  will  go  to  the  front  when  armed  white  men  and  armed  colored  men 
are  in  collision,  and  he  will  lay  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  white  man  uplifted  to 
strike  the  negro,  and  he  will  check  him;  and  ho  will  lay  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  negro,  and  be  will  bring  them  both  into  court  to  settle  their  ditfereuces." 

Goveroor,  your  attentiou  has  now  been  called  to  the  testimony  of 
Judge  Mackey  in  relatioQ  to  a  conversatiou  which  he  claims  to  have 
had  with  you  oq  the  cars  between  Columbia  and  Chester  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  September  last.  Please  go  on  and  state  the  conversatiou 
yoohad  with  Judge  Mackey,  if  you  had  any,  at  that  time. — A.  I  had 
beea  intending  and  was  obliged  to  go  North  for  my  family  some  time 
before  the  canvass  should  be  opened  more  fully  than  it  was  then,  and 
having  heard  by  the  sheriff  of  Aiken  County  that  the  trouble  was  all 
over,  ou  Tuesday,  I  think,  the  19th,  I  left  Columbia  for  the  North.  At 
some  place,  1  do  not  remember  where,  between  here  and  Chester,  Judge 
Mackey  came  into  the  sleeping-car  where  I  was  asleep  in  my  berth  and 
awoke  me,  and  told  me  a  long  tale  about  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
Ellenton  riot.  He  seemed,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  to  have  had  an  ad- 
vance glimpse  of  the  horrors  of  tlmt  affair.  He  told  me  that  several 
persons  had  been  killed  down  there. 

I  told  him  that  had  received  official  information  from  the  sheriff  that 
everything  was  quiet,  and  that  he  bad  not  reported  anybody  killed,  and 
that  everybody  had  dispersed  who  had  gathered,  and  that  I  had  received  • 
the  last  dispatch  an  hour  before  I  took  the  train;  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  no  necessity  of  my  going  back  unless  he  had  some  posi- 
tive information ;  and  he  had  none,  except  some  stories  which  I  had 
heard  in  Columbia.  I  had  heard  the  same  stories,  but  I  had  official 
information,  as  I  said,  by  a  dispatch  from  the  sheriff;  and  I  told  him 
I  saw  no  good  reason  for  turning  back ;  and  he  was  unable  to  suggest 
any  good  reason  why  1  shouUi. 

All  this  talk  about  the  train  waiting  for  me  and  being  ready,  and 
about  the  engine  smoking  at  my  side  to  convey  me  back  to  my  post  of 
duty,  is  the  imagination  of  Judge  Mackey,  and  has  no  foundation  in  fact 
whatever,  none  at  all ;  and  where  he  says  that  he  left  me  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "God  save  the  State  from  the  rule  of  the  stranger  I''  he  states 
what  did  not  occur  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  after  disposing  of  this  mat- 
ter of  the  Ellenton  riot,  he  entered,  as  he  usually  did,  upon  general 
political  topics,  and  his  last  words  to  me  were  a  very  melo-dramatic 
and  solemn  assurance' that,  no  matter  what  occurred  in  political  matters 
hereafter,  "I  want  you  to  be  sure,  Governor  Chamberlain,  that  I  shall 
never  asperse  you.'^ 

1  recollect  that  those  were  the  last  words  he  said  to  me.    That  was 
his  phrase,  and  that  was  only  one  of  hundreds  of  assurances  which 
Judge  Mackey  gave  me;  that  while  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  the 
Domination  of  General  Elliot,  and  sometimes  he  objected  to  Mr.  Dunn 
npon  my  ticket,  yet  ho  should  never  say  anything  that  would  be  derog- 
atory to  me ;  that  I  had  been  an  honest  and  faithful  governor,  and  a 
firm  friend  of  his,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  should  he  asperse 
me;  and  he  left  me,  as  I  said,  with  that  assurance  that  night.    That  is 
Sill  there  was  of  it.    He  told  me  the  same  stories  that  I  had  heard  be- 
fore I  left  Columbia,  and  which  I  had  telegraphed  to  the  sheriff  about, 
and  I  had  received  the  assurance  of  Sheriff  Jordan  that  they  were  not 
tme,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  my  turning  back.    What  Judge 
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Mackey  told  me,  however,  those  rumors  which  we  heard  that  day,  were 
the  beginiiing  of  the  real  truth  of  the  Ellen  ton  affair,  and  if  I  had  known 
them  to  be  true  J  should  not  have  gone  on.  I  afterward  received  iu 
formation — it  was  stated  in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  also— b> 
various  persons  that  this  sheriff  had  sent  a  false  dispatch  to  me,  auiJ 
that  he  never  had  been  within  less  tban  seven  miles  of  the  scene  of  th^ 
riot ;  and  I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact,  that  he  never  did  go  there ;  bot  I 
did  not  know  that  at  that  tiuie^  and  I  did  not  know  so  until  weeks  atti^r 
at  least  until  after  I  returned  trom  the  North. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  testimony  of  Judge  Cooke,  in  reference 
to  an  alleged  conversation  that  he  had  with  you  on  the  railroad  respect 
ing  the  use  of  United  States  troops  for  election  purposes  I — A.  I  did  se*' 
it,  and  I  recollect  it  sufficiently  to  say  it  is  utterly  unlounded.  Neithe* 
Jud^e  Cooke  nor  any  other  man  had  any  such  conversation  with  uie. 
always  looked  upon  the  use  of  United  States  troops 

Mr.  Mebrimon.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  moment,  and  probabl. 
will  be  frequently  adverted  to«  1  think  this  witness  had  better  have  tbi 
testimony  before  him. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  have  seen  the  testimony,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisto' 
to  testify  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  will  read  the  testimony  of  Judge  Cooke. 

By  Mr.  Mkrrimon  : 

Q.  Wei ,  state  whether  yon  had  any  converaation  with  Governor  Chamberlain  o 
thcHubject  of  the  campaign,  and,  if  so,  when  and  where  and  what  f — ^A.  I  did,  I  thiol 
on  the  Greenville  road,  between  Hodges  and  Greenwood  stations,  on,  I  think,  the^ 
of  August.  Governor  Chamberlain  had  been  to  a  political  meeting  at  Abbeville,  &c 
bad  requested  me  to  go  over  there  and  attend  that  meeting  in  company  with  him. 
went  fnmi  Greenville  on  tbe  2l8t — on  Monday,  I  think  it  was — to  Hodge's,  and  id< 
him  and  went  down  to  Abbeville;  and  the  next  day — the  22d,  I  think  it  was— tl 
meeting  came  off.  On  his  way  bacl^  to  Columbia  I  went  down  as  far  as  Greenwooc 
the  up  train  met  the  train  bound  south  at  Ninety-Six,  aboat  ten  miles  below  Greei 
wood  ;  I  went  down  there  on  some  little  buniness,  and  during  the  trip  down  he  and 
bad  some  little  chat  together  about  the  situation,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  from  evei 
appearance  the  campaign  was  going  to  be  a  very  bard  one,  and  that  something  woti 
have  to  be  done  to  bring  troops  in  here  to  suppress  this  enthusiasm  and  induce  tl 
negro  to  vote  the  republican  ticket ;  that  something  would  have  to  be  done  to  brii 
the  troops  in  here.  I  do  not  know  what  he  meant.  I  think  that  was  on  the  23d  d^ 
of  August. 

Then  on  crossexamiuation  he  testifies  in  regard  to  the  same  conve 
satiou  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  The  conversation  with  Governor  Chamberlain,  aboat  which  yoo  have  testiiio^ 
you  state  took  place  on  the  railroad  between  Hodges  and  Greenwood,  on  the  23d  o 
August? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  on  that  day,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Who  was  in  company  with  Governor  Chamberlain  at  that  time  T — A.  Governoi 
Chamberlain  was  sitting  just  exactly  in  the  position  that  Mr.  Corbin  and  myself  were 
iu  coming  to  Columbia,  on  the  occasion  that  I  have  referred  t).  He  was  sitting  bebin^ 
me  and  I  wa-s  sitting  just  in  front  of  him.  I  am  rather  a  large  man  and  do  nut  ride 
very  wi^U  beside  another  man  on  the  same  seat. 

Q.  Who  were  in  company  with  Governor  Chamberlain  on  the  train  ? — A.  I  cannot  say 
that  anybt»dy  except  myself  was  specially  in  company  with  him  ;  there  were  two  gpn* 
tiemeii  that  had  gone  up  the  road  with  him,  and  they  were  not  near  us  that  I  remeai- 
l)er  of. 

Q.  Was  this  a  loud  conversation  which  could  have  been  heard  by  all  the  passengerf 
in  the  ci»rs,  or  was  it  one  between  yourselves  f — A.  It  just  passed  between  oureelveft 
I  do  not  think  it  was  in  a  loud  tone. 

Q.  It  was  not  intended  for  the  public  at  all  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  private  conversation  between  yourselves  f — A.  Well,  I  did  not  regard  i' 
as  a  private  conversation,  but  it  was  between  ourselves. 

Q.  But  you  were  neither  of  you  talking  for  others  to  hear? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
I  can  speak  for  myself. 
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Q.  Did  he  speak  as  if  he  was  f— A.  I  do  Dot  suppose  he  eoald  well  be  heard  anless 
they  were  listening  very  attentively  to  hear  what  passed  between  us. 

Q.  Now,  will  yon  repeat  again  precisely  what  it  was  that  he  said  on  that  occasion  f 
Give  the  langaage  as  near  as  yon  possibly  can. — A.  Well,  I  will  oome  as  near  it  as  I 
CAD,  or  as  Dear  as  I  remember  it  on  that  occasion.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
sitoation.  He  had  been  up  to  the  meeting  and  had  seen  how  things  were  going  up  that 
way. 

Q.  He  had  had  a  meeting  up  at A.  At  Abbeville.    He  stated,  as  well  as  I  can 

remeoiber,  that  things  looked  as  though  the  democracy  were  determined  to  sweep  the 
State,  or  somelbiog  to  that  effect.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  no  way  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  that,  and  he  said  yes ;  that  it  could  be  provided  for,  or  something  could  be  done 
tochecic  thiM  growing  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people.  I  cannot  pretend,  at  this 
time,  to  give  the  exact  language  of  Governor  Chamberlain  ;  in  fact,  what  occurred 
never  entered  my  mind  again  until  after  the  troops  were  scattered  over  the  State  and 
these  riots  occurring.  When  those  two  things  took  place,  then  my  mind  recurred  to 
the  conversation  I  had  had  with  him; 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Now,  gjovernor,  you  may  Btate  whether  yoa  had  that  conversation 
with  Jadge  Cooke,  or  any  similar  conversation,  at  the  time  mentioned  by 
him,  or  at  any  time. — A.  I  did  not  have  any  such  conversation  at  that 
time  with  Judge  Cooke,  or  with  any  other  person.  Such  sentiments 
have  never  existed  with  me.  I  always  looked  upon  the  calling  for 
troops  of  the  United  States  as  the  very  last  resort  for  the  preservation 
simply  of  the  public  peace.  I  have  never  regarded  their  use,  as  a 
means  of  advantage  to  the  political  party  with  which  I  was  connected, 
as  a  thing  to  be  thought  of.  I  may  have  stated  to  Judge  Cooke  on  that 
occasion  that  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  which  I  had  attended  indi- 
cated that  we  were  to  have  a  violent  and  bloody  campaign — for  it  was 
impressed  upon  my  mind  as  clearly  then  as  it  is  now — and  that  we  might 
have  to  have  United  States  protection  in  order  to  have  a  canvass  or  an 
election. 

I  say  emphatically  that  I  never  intended  to  convey  any  such  senti- 
ment as  that  troops  must  be  called  in  to  suppre^ss  the  enthusiasm  and 
save  the  party,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  No  man  alive  ever  heard 
stichathiug  from  me — nothing  remotely  resembling  it,  I  mean.  My 
whole  action  in  reference  to  the  troops  has  been  simply  of  conserving 
the  pablic  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Merrimon  desires  that  I  should  ask  you  whether  you  and 
Judge  Cooke  traveled  together  at  the  time  he  mentions  in  his  testi- 
niony.— A.  Yes,  sir.  Judge  Cooke  was  at  the  Abbeville  meeting  with 
me,  and  was  a  very  warm  supporter  of  mine ;  and  he  desired  me  to  in- 
form him  when  I  was  going  to  Abbeville,  that  he  might  be  present  with 
me,  and  I  did  inform  him  at  Greenville,  and  he  came  down  to  attend 
the  meeting  with  me.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  rode  from  Hodges 
down  to  Green  wood  or  not ;  I  presume  he  did.  He  came  down  to,  prob- 
ably, where  the  up*train  met  the  train  I  was  on  coming  to  Columbia; 
very  likely  that  was  correct.  Judge  Cooke,  by  the  way,  supported  me 
jery  warmly,  indeed ;  and,  while  I  was  a  candidate  for  nomination, 
he  entered  the  republican  convention  and  was  called  on  for  a  speech, 
and  made  one ;  and  in  that  speech  he  recommended  very  strongly  to 
the  convention  to  nominate  me,  and  pledged  his  support  to  me  if  I  was 
nominated. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  how  the  political  campaign  was  con- 
docted,  on  the  part  of  the  republicans,  after  the  nomination. — A.  Well, 
^  I  have  said  before,  the  republicans,  from  their  experience  of  the  kind 
vhich  I  have  described  as  my  own,  did  not  feel  in  the  different  counties, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  that  it  was  personally  safe  for 
them  to  canvass^  and  the  consequence  was  that  week  after  week  went 
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by  after  my  nomiDatioQ  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  there  se 
to  be  no  way  of  canvassing  the  State,  on  account  of  the  rifie-clabs,  a 
threats  of  violence  to  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  and  the 
demonstrations  that  had  taken  place. 

The  exceedingly  violent  tone  of  the  men  who  were  chiefly  respoi 
for  inangnrating  the  straight-out  policy  was  one  cause  of  fear  on 
part ;  and  the  result  was  that  from  the  time  of  my  nomination  uut 
14th  of  October  no  general  canvass  of  the  State  was  made.  Bet 
the  I4th  of  Octot>er  and  the  day  of  election  we  managed  to  hole 
general  political  meeting  in  each  county.  But  the  local  leaders  i 
counties,  in  some  instances,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  were  a 
to  go  out  in  the  country  to  attend  the  local  meetings,  for  fear  of 
lives.  In  consequence  of  these  facts  there  was  nothing  like  a  full 
vass  of  the  State  made,  neither  by  the  party  generally,  conducted 
Columbia,  nor  by  the  local  leaders.  The  policy  of  a  division  of 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  democrats,  and  that  amounted  to  simply  g 
np  the  meeting  to  them ;  and  you  could  not  get  quiet,  peaceable  n 
licans  to  come  out  and  ex[K>se  themselves  to  such  treatment  after 
had  one  or  two  experiences  of  it.  That  must  have  been  the  desi 
this  divisionof-time  business.  I  think  the  purpose  was  to  prevei 
and  others  from  making  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State,  and  I  dit 
go  out  after  my  nomination  at  all,  though  I  had  purposed  to  do  so 

We  entered  into  some  negotiations  for  joint  discussions,  in 
hope  that  we  might  be  so  pi-otected,  by  agreement  made  witl 
democratic  executive  committee,  that  we  could  conduct  those 
discussions;  but  the  negotiations  resulted  in  the  democratic  con 
tee  insisting  upon  such  terms  that  the  republican  committee  < 
not  accept  them,  and  the  joint  discussions  fell  through.  I  die 
speak  at  all  to  the  people  from  the  time  I  was  nominated  unti 
election,  simply  because  it  was  not  considered  safe;  it  was  regs 
by  my  friends  as  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  my  life,  and  beiu^ 
candidate  of  the  party,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  best  that  I  si 
make  the  attempt.  I  was  very  anxious  to  do  it  for  some  per 
reasons,  but  I  finally  consented  not  to  do  so,  because  it  was  not 
sidered  personally  safe.  Although  I  was  governor — I  was  more 
candidate,  I  was  the  governor  of  the  State — it  was  not  considered 
by  those  best  informed,  that  I  should  even  travel  upon  the  railr 
and  I  remained  in  Columbia  constantly,  for  that  and  no  other  reaso 
had  been  in  the  habit  in  campaigns  heretofore  of  canvassing  the  ^ 
State.  In  1874  I  spoke  in  every  county  but  two,  and  could  have 
so  this  fall,  I  think,  but  for  the  violent  conduct  of  the  campaign  o 
part  of  my  political  opponents.  I  stated  that  there  were  some  pn 
tions  made  for  joint  discussions,  which  were  carried  on  by  corres] 
ence,  and  I  have  copies  of  that  correspondence  if  the  comn 
desire  it. 

Mr.  Caivieron.  General  Elliot  has  furnished  that  to  the  commiti 

The  Witness.  The  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  was 
of  entire  fairness,  without  the  least  effort  to  overawe.  I  suppose, 
most  elections,  in  some  places  where  the  republicans  were  in  larg 
jorities  there  may  have  been  individual  instances  of  the  kind 
there  was  nothing  that  approached  a  system  ;  while  on  the  part  o 
democrats  the  canvass  was  conducted  through  more  than  one-half  ( 
State  upon  the  most  violent  and  aggressive  plans.  My  official  a 
as  governor  throughout  the  canvass  was,  as  far  as  I  could  possibly 
it,  one  of  entire  fairnes3  to  both  parties. 

In  the  height  of  this  political  excitement  and  violence,  whc 
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shadow  of  decency  was  shown  to  me,  not  only  as  the  candidate  but  as 
the  governor  of  tho  State,  I  notified  the  people  of  the  State  that  in  ap- 
poiotiug  the  commissioners  of  elections,  for  instance,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  very  vi*,al  point,  I  should  appoint  on  every  board  of  commis- 
sioners  u  represeotative  of  the  democratic  party,  and  that  I  should  not 
allow  persons  who  were  candidates  for  office  to  be  commissioners  of 
electiou :  and  I  adhered  to  that  with  one  single  exception  ;  there  was 
oue  county  whore  1  could  find  no  republicans  outside  of  those  who  were 
caodidutes  for  office  that;  I  considered  fully  competent  for  that  position, 
and  I  felt  obliged  to  leave  them  on  the  board. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Were  the  board  of  commissioners  candidates  ! — A.  Two  of  the 
coiDQ)is8ioners  were  candidates  in  Laurens  County.  1  do  not  know 
whether  tJie  democratic  member  was  a  candidate  or  not ;  I  have  forgot- 
ten. Id  all  instances,  I  believe,  throughout  the  State,  the  commission- 
ers appointed  a  representative  of  the  democratic  parry  on  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  election.  In  all  respects,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  I  acted 
simply  as  the  governor  of  all  the  people,  black  and  white,  and 
endeavored  to  have  a  fair  election. 

My  reasons  for  issuing  the  proclamation  to  disband  the  rifle-clubs,  and 
my  reasons  for  calling  upon  the  President  for  aid  in  preserving  the 
peace  in  the  State,  are  chiefly  stated  in  those  documents  which  I  have 
presented,  and,  in  my  judgment  at  that  time  and  now,  I  was  fully  war- 
ranted in  doing  it  I  should  have  been  utterly  untrue  to  the  people  of 
the  State  if  I  had  not  done  it.  As  it  was,  with  all  the  aid  that  was  ex- 
tended to  us  here  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  of  giving  us  a  fair 
electioD,  the  republican  voters  could  not  be  protected.  A  few  troops  at 
the  coar^house,  and  at  a  few  points  in  the  county,  were  not  sufficient 
to  protect  them,  and  they  were  not  protected,  in  many  instances,  on 
electioD-dav. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  right  there  what  was  the  character  of  the  election 
keldon  the  7th  of  November? — ^A.  I  consider  it  was  an  election  that 
^as  characterized,  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  party,  by  two  great 
facts:  first,  violence;  and,  second,  fraud;  resulting  in  overcoming  a  ma- 
jority of  at  least  twenty  thousand  republican  voters  in  the  State,  and 
faking  the  vote  of  the  two  parties  stand  nearly  equal.  A  man  was 
billed  in  the  neighborhood  on  account  of  his  political  associations,  or 
denounced,  and  that  produced  what  we  call  intimidation.  It  resulted  in 
causing  fear  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people,  who  themselves  were 
^ot  endangered,  and  it  was  a  justifiable  fear. 

The  evidence  of  fraud  in  some  of  the  counties  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
J-kar;  in  the  county  of  Edgefield,  for  instance,  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body coald  dispute  it  by  any  test  that  can  be  applied  to  either  the  num- 
Derof votes,  or  as  to  the  character  of  the  votes  between  the  two  races, 
^mpared  with  the  census  or  with  any  standard  of  measurement. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  else,  governor,  within  the  scope  of  inquiry 
^hich  this  committee  is  authorized  to  make,  that  you  desire  to  state,  you 
^n  do  so  without  being  particularly  questioned  in  regard  to  it. — A. 
^ell,  sir,  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  stated  generally.  I  have  spoken 
Jf  my  conduct  with  respect  to  the  commissioners  of  the  election. 
That  appointment  has  always  been  considered  as  a  very  important  one, 
and  here  is  a  copy  of  the  notice  which  I  gave  to  the  people  of  the  State 
at  the  time,  of  the  rules  that  would  govern  me  in  my  action  upon  that 
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subject,  to  which  I  have  adhered  with  the  single  exception  that  I  have 
already  stated.    [See  Doc.  Ev.,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xix.] 

I  understood  that  something  was  stated  by,  I  think,  Colonel  Haskell, 
in  the  testimony  before  the  committee,  respecting  a  conversation  with  me 
about  disarming  the  militia  in  Edgefield  County. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  it  is  proper  that  I  should  state  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  matter.  I  think  in  December,  or  certainly 
in  the  very  last  of  January,  1875 — I  think  perhaps  in  December,  1874 — 
very  soon  after  I  became  governor,  there  were  some  troubles  in  Edge- 
field County  between  the  whites  and  the  colored  people,  and  it  was  then 
brought  to  my  attention  that  there  were  a  large  number  there  of  those 
rifleclubs,  which  have  since  become  so  prevalent  throughout  the  State ; 
and  that  the  colored  militia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rifieclnbs  on  the 
other  kept  that  county  in  great  turmoil,  and  upon  a  pledge  from  the 
leading  men  in  the  county  that  the  rifle-clubs  should  be  disbanded  in  the 
county,  I  ordered  the  militia  arms  to  be  turned  in  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  at  the  court-house,  and  to  be  retained  by  him  instead  of  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  militia;  and  they  were  brought  in  and  stored  in  the  ^^ 
jail.  They  remained  there  until  during  this  last  campaign,  when  theres^ 
was  a  raid  made  upon  the  jail  and  the  largest  part  of  them  were  takei 
out  and  have  never  been  returned. 

Here  is  the  letter  of  the  sheriff  of  Edgefield  County,  with  reference  ti 
the  raid  upon  those  arms.     [See  Doc.  Ev.,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xviii.] 

Colonel  Haskell  referred  to  a  conversation  in  which  I  had  admiti 
that  I  had,  perhaps,  exceeded  my  authority  in  the  matter.    Colons 
Haskell  is  certainly  mistaken  in  making  any  such  statement.    I  nev< 
considered  that  I  stretched  my  authority  at  all.    I  did  it  simply  upc 
the  pledge  of  the  leaders  of  the  democracy  that  the  rifle-clubs  shou' 
be  disbanded;  I  did  it  in  the  interest  of  the  public  peace  of  that  count 
and  not  for  any  political  purpose  ;  nor  did  1  overstep  my  authority 
governor  in  doing  it.    I  had,  as  commander  in-chief,  full  authority  to 
it;  but  it  resulted  in  this  campaign,  as  1  have  stated,  in  the  loss    ^>i 
part  of  those  arms  by  their  being  taken  out  of  the  jail  at  night. 

Q.  I  think  Colonel  Haskell  also  referred  to  a  conversation  that  tie 
had  with  you  in  relation  to  the  Ellenton  riots  1 — A.  1  remember  he  cai  «^fi 
to  me  about  the  Ellenton  riots  one  day  ;  I  do  not  remember  for  wlmsat 
purpose  particularly,  but  I  think  it  was  to  inquire  if  I  had  informati<3i 
in  reference  to  those  riots,  before  it  was  generally  known  what  the  aflV*ir 
was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  documents  that  you  desire  to  submit  as  ex- 
plaining or  illustrating  anything  that  you  have  stated,  or  your  oflSc?ial 
conduct ! — A.  I  have  some  correspondence  with  some  gentlemen  from 
Charleston,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  troops  for  the  protection  of  t:be 
voters  of  either  party,  who  were  in  any  danger  of  being  disturl>ed  ^^ 
their  right  to  vote,  and  there  are  copies  of  those  letters  here  that  I  ^^^^^ 
submit  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  campaign.  [See  Doc.  Evidence,  v'oK 
3,  Part  X,  xix.J 

I  have  here,  also,  copies  of  communications  that  were  sent  to  me  ^ 
governor,  during  the  canvass,  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  issued  ^^ 
the  form  of  letters,  some  from  persons  of  both  political  parties,  showing 
the  apprehensions  of  the  people  and  the  condition  of  affairs  as  connected 
with  the  public  peace  in  those  counties.  They  all  illustrate  the  historjT 
of  that  campaign,  and  I  will  treat  them  as  documentary  evidence.  [Se^ 
Documentary  Evidence,  vol.  3,  Part  X,  xx,  1-23.] 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  To  wind  up  this  examination  by  allowing  the  gor-' 
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^rnor  of  the  State,  or  the  ex-governor  as  he  may  turn  out  to  be,  to  come 
^u  here  and   put  before  this  committee  exparte  statements,  with  no 
chance  or  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  other  side  to  be  heard  by 
them,  is,  in  my  judgment,  monstrous  and  unjust. 
Mr.  Camebon.  They  may  go  in  for  what  they  are  worth. 
The  Witness.  Colonel  Haskell,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony,  I  be- 
lieve, referred  to  some  conversation  with  me,  intimating  that  I  was  dis- 
SHlislied  with  my  position  on  the  ticket.    I  do  not  know  what  the  exact 
point  was  that  he  was  testifying  about,  but  I  noticed  that  he  spoke  of 
H  conversation  with  me  in  which  he  made  some  reference  to  my  dissatis- 
laction  with  my  position  upon  the  republican  ticket,  and  as  to  that  I 
desire  to  say  that  Colonel  Haskell  was  again  entirely  mistaken  in  sup- 
p^>aing  that  it  was  ever  a  matter  of  doubt  with  me  as  to  what  my  duty 
wasiu  this  political  canvass.    After  it  became  clear  that  th^  democracy 
were  entering  upon  a  campaign  such  as  I  have  described,  I  considered 
it    to  be  my  duty,  without  any  regard  to  the  consequences,  perhaps,  of 
success  or  defeat,  to  oppose  in  as  vigorous  a  manner  as  possible  the 
success  of  a  canvass  inaugurated  and  carried  on  as  that  was ;  and  I 
aever  hesitated  at  all  in  my  duty.    On  the  contrary,  I  understood  Col- 
onel Haskell's  allusions,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  refers,  to  be  of  an 
entirely  different  character.    I  do  not  desire  to  state  that  it  was  Colonel 
Hsiskeifs  purpose,  but  I  understood  him  to  make  a  suggestion  to  me  that 
I  could  make  good  terms  with  the  democracy  if  I  were  to  abandon  my 
own  political  party.    Certainly  such  suggestions  were  conveyed  to  me 
by  other  persons,  and  I  thought  the  delicate  allusion  which  Colonel 
Haskell  made  on  that  occasion  to  be  to  that  point. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Colonel  Haskell  made  some  reference  to  your  conduct  or  perhaps 
your  action,  1  do  not  now  remember  which,  from  1868  to  1872,  in  which 
he  said  you  had,  as  attorney-general,  approved  of  all  the  steals,  I  think, 
or  something  of  that  sort? — A.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  attorney  general 
from  1868  to  1872,  and  a  member  of  various  State  boards;  and,  while 
charges  have  been  made  against  me  from  time  to  time  in  connection 
^itb  those  boards,  there  has  been  no  proof;  nothing  of  the  kind.    I  have 
^n  before  the  people  and  been  through  the  most  vigorous  caifipaign, 
^Qd  p^reat  promises  have  been  made  of  what  would  be  shown  ;  and  I 
observe  the  same  thing  from  time  to  time  now  ;  but  there  ha«  been  a 
lamentable  failure  of  proof ;  nothing  of  the  kind  is  true;  I  have  taken 
pftrt  in  no  dishonest  transactions,  and  I  am  not  responsible  for  them  ; 
and  the  utmost  that  fair-minded  men,  who  are  opposed  to  me  politically 
in  this  State,  say  as  to  the  affairs  reterred  to  from  1868  to  1872,  is  that 
^  might  x>erhaps  have  prevented  others  from  doing  as  much  mischief  as 
^hcy  did.    How  that  may  be  I  cannot  say ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some- 
thing might  have  been  done,  perhaps,  more  than  was  done ;  but  we  are 
*li  a  good  deal  wiser  than  we  were  at  that  time.    What  I  desire  to 
emphasize  is,  that  in  reference  to  the  detraction  and  charges  made  re- 
spiting me  from  1868  to  1872,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole 
of  it. 

GBOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Mebbdcon  : 

.  Q.  While  yon  are  on  that  point  allow  me  to  ask  if  there  has  been  any 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  you  or  anybody  else  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
a  great  many  times. 
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Q.  By  the  legislature  t — A.  By  the  legislature,  and  all  sorts  of  investi- 
gations ;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  I  now  exhibit  to  the  witness  a  copy  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  of  September  20,  1876,  purporting  to  contain  expressions  from 
his  speeches,  messages,  letters,  &c.  Are  these  correct  expressions  from 
your  speeches,  messages,  and  letters  f  [See  Documentary  Evidence,  vol. 
3,  Part  X,  xxi.] — A.  I  presume  they  are,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  their  correctness. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  Hamburgh  riot  transpired  T — 
A.  I  think  I  was  here  in  Columbia. 

Q.  What  action  did  yon  take  immediately  upon  hearing  of  it,  and  how 
did  you  hear  of  it  t — A.  Well,  sir,  I  heard  of  it  by  dispatches  first,  from 
various  persons  from  Aiken  and  Augusta.  My  first  action,  I  think — 
what  I  might  call  action — was  the  sending  of  the  attorney-general,  and 
the  adjutant  and  inspector-general,  witli  the  chief  clerk  of  the  inspector- 
general,  down  there  to  ascertain  as  far  as  they  were  able  what  the  facts 
were. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  do  that  f — A.  I  think  it  was  immediately.  If  I 
remember  the  day  of  the  week,  I  think  the  riot  occurred  on  Saturday 
night,  the  8th  of  July,  and  I  think  Mr.  Stone,  the  attorney- general,  was 
in  Hamburgh  on  Monday. 

Q.  When  he  went  to  Hamburgh  did  he  have  any  warrants  issued  by 
any  judicial  authority,  and  was  any  person  arrested,  or  anything  done 
there? — A,  At  that  timet 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  There  was  no  judicial  investigation  at  all  t — A.  Certainly  ;  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  going  on  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  was  anybody  arrested  upon  warrants  issued  ? — A.  1  think  not 
until  the  coroner's  verdict  was  rendered. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  verdict  was  rendered  before  anybody  was 
arretted  1 — A.  I  think  warrants  were  issued  immediately, 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  parties! — A.  The  parties  were  arrested — 
technically  arrested — they  were  informed  that  there  were  warrants  for 
them,  and  those  that  were  in  this  State  came  to  Aiken. 

Q.  Did  they  come  voluntarily  or  were  they  arrested  T — A.  I  think 
they  came  upon  being  notified  by  the  sheriff. 

Q.  They  went  to  Aiken,  and  there  were  taken  before  a  trial  justice  T— 
A.  I  think  they  were  taken  before  the  judge. 

Q.  Judge  who! — A.  Judge  Maher. 

Q  He  was  a  circuit  judge  of  the  State  at  that  time  f — A.  He  was  at 
that  time. 

Q.  What  was  his  action? — A.  As  I  am  informed,  he  released  them 
upon  bail. 

Q.  They  were  bound  over  to  answer  at  the  next  regular  term  of  the 
court  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  when  the  regular  term  of  the  court  came,  and  when 
did  it  come  f — A.  I  think  the  next  regular  term  of  the  court  was  the 
first  Monday  in  September.  At  that  time  I  was  informed  that  the  cases 
were  continued  until  the  next  term. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  as  to  whether  any  violence  or  intimidation  was 
inquired  into  by  the  grand  jury  at  that  time,  or  any  action  whatever 
taken  except  to  continue  their  recognizance? — A.  1  think  not;  1  think 
nothing  was  done  except  to  continue  the  cases  and  to  release  the  parties 
charged  on  their  recognizance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  parties  accused  we^e  there  and  demanded 
a  trial  ? — A.  I  heard  they  were. 
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Q.  Has  another  term  for  Aiken  Goanty  passed  ?-«-A.  I  think  there 
is  a  term  going  on  now. 

Q  Is  that  term  oV'Crt — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is;  it  commenced 
on  Monday  of  last  week,  and  would  not  naturally  be  over  yet,  1  think. 

Q.  My  impression  is  that  the  term  is  over  and  no  action  taken.  Have 
you  any  official  information  upon  that  subject? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no 
official  information. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  that  is  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  a  term  is  in  session  ? — A.  I  know  the  term  com- 
menced on  Monday  of  last  week. 

Q.  The  regular  term  f — ^A.  The  regular  term. 

Q.  If  any  action  has  been  taken  against  those  accused  parties  you  are 
not  informed  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  informed  of  it. 

Q.  How  far  is  Aiken  from  this  city  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  I  suppose 
it  must  be  nearly  one  hundred  miles. 

Q.  Is  there  telegraphic  communication  also  with  that  place  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  parties  connected  with  the  riot  resist  any  authority 
which  may  have  sought  to  arrest  them,  or  to  hold  them  to  answer  for 
any  charge  against  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  they  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it,  nor  have  you  heard  of  it  f — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  order  in  that  connection  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
or  did  any  judge  apply  at  all  at  any  time  for  a  special  term  of  the  court 
to  try  these  offenders,  or  any  other  offenders  in  Aiken  County  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  competent  for  them  to  have  done  so,  was  it  nott — A.  A 
special  term  of  the  court  could  have  been  held  upon  the  order  of  the 
chief-justice. 

Q.  In  Aiken  County  f — A.  In  Aiken  County. 

Q.  To  have  tried  those  persons  for  those  crimes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  such  term  of  the  court  has  been  held  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Has  the  governor  any  power  to  order  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  in  the 
world.  The  chief-justice  is  the  only  person  who  can  order  a  special 
term. 

By  Mr.  Merrim on  : 

Q.  But  you  have  no  official  knowledge  that  any  such  court  has  been 
ordered  or  held  by  ^.nybody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  the  scene  of  the  Hamburgh  riot  yourself! — A. 
No,  sir,  I  did  not  go. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  here  f — ^A.  It  is,  I  suppose,  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  to  Hamburgh. 

Q.  Is  there  direct  communication  with  that  point? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  merits  of  that  controversy  you  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge as  to  who  were  the  guilty  parties ;  whether  this  militia  company 
was  legally  organized,  or  otherwise,  you  do  not  know? — A.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  parties ;  I  have  simply 
the  evidence  that  I  have  presented,  with  such  other  means  of  informa- 
tion as  I  could  get. 

Q.  Was  any  evidence  taken  on  the  side  of  the  white  people  before 
the  examination  had  by  the  attorney -general  when  yon  sent  him  there? — 
A.  I  think  so,  sir;  I  think  he  inquired  of  everybody. 

Q.  Did  he  take  evidence  on  one  side  or  both  sides  of  that  contro- 
versy ? — A.  On  both  sides,  1  think. 

Q.  Are  any  papers  filed  on  the  white  side  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not 
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file  with  me  any  affidavits.  He  conversed  with  parties  there,  and 
inquired  of  them  who  could  make  affidavits,  and  the  result  of  that  u 
embodied  in  his  letter  to  me. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  those  parties  were  they  not  all  colorec 
people  and  republicans? — A.  O,  no,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  think  that  Mr 
Stone  was  perfectly  impartial. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  one  or  two  white  men  that  he  examined  ? — A.  ^ 
do  not  know  whom  he  examined.  I  never  did  know.  He  made  hi 
official  report  to  me  upon  such  evidence  and  information  as  he  obtainecS 
while  he  was  there  personally. 

Q.  How  he  conducted  the  examination  you  do  not  know,  except  upc^i 
his  statement  as  reported  by  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  he  inquir^^ 
of  both  democrats  and  republicans. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  write  the  letter  to  the  President  that  yc^^ 
did  on  the22dof  July,  1876  f    It  purports  to  be  official— A.  Well, 
thought  it  was  very  proper  to  inform  him  of  the  transaction,  because 
looked  upon  it  as  very  ominous  of  coming  trouble. 

Q.  Is  that  the  usual  course  of  business  between  governors  of  Stat^ 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  believe  it  would  bei 
such  a  condition  of  things  as  existed  here. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  addressed  a  similar  communication  before  that  to  t]% 
President? — A.  Fortunately  I  never  had  occasion  to,  Mr.  Merrimon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  the  governor  of  a  State  to  do  likewise  before!— 
A.  I  think  so;  I  think  governors  of  this  State  have  been  obliged  t 
rei^ort  matters  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  President. 

Q.  Had  you  any  authority  to  ask  the  President  to  aid  you  in  execa 
ing  the  laws  of  the  State  f 

Mr.  Christiancy.  You  need  not  answer  that  question ;  that  is 
question  of  law. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  He  can  answer  it  or  not  as  he  likes.  I  am  just  trj 
ing  to  get  at  his  motive. 

A.  I  think  I  had  a  right  as  governor  to  make  any  communication  tbaft 
saw  fit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  any  lab 
against  that. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  simply  a  case  of  homicide,  do  yon  think  that 
would  have  been  a  case  in  which  it  would  have  been  proper  for  yoa 
inform  the  President? — A.  No,  sir;  but  it  was  not  a  simple  case 
homicide ;  it  was  a  case  of  wholesale  massacre. 

Q.  Does  not  this  go  upon  the  same  principle? — A.  I  think  not.  Tli 
case  was,  I  thought,  an  outbreak  of  one  race  against  another  and  (p^ 
party  against  another,  and  it  is  not  a  case  of  simple  homicide. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter,  however,  that  your  State  authorities  had  coi 
plete  jurisdiction  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  still. 

Q.  The  President  could  not  send  an  army  here  to  do  anything  abo 
it,  could  he? — A.  He  could.  I  thought  that  this  would  probably  I 
accompanied  by  other  occurrences  of  a  similar  kind,  and  I  desired  tb 
the  President  should  be  informed. 

Q.  Was  this  letter  written  from  your  office,  as  it  purports  to  be  ? 
purports  to  be  written  from  the  executive  chamber. — A,  Yes,  sir ;  ce 
tainly. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Washington  about  the  time  of  the  date  of  this  le 
ter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  the  time. 

Q.  This  letter  bears  date  July  22, 1876 ;  had  you  gone  to  Washingtoi 
before,  or  was  it  just  after  that  time? — A.  I  know  no  means  of  fixing 
the  time— the  exact  date. 
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Q.    Were  yon  in  Washington  about  that  time! — A.  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington abont  that  time. 
Q.    I>i<i  you  see  the  President? — A.  I  did. 
Q.   Du\  you  see  the  SeiTetary  of  War  f— A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.   I>id  you  see  the  leadinj;  politicians  there  f — A.  Well,  I  met  yon  at 
lliat  time. 

Q.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  leading  politician.  I  am  speaking  more  of 
the  rei>ablicans,  their  Senators  and  Representatives  there. — A.  I  saw 
gen^^^^^  ^^^  Representatives  there. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  this  matter  of  the  Hamburgh  riot  with  the  Presi- 
dent ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 
Q.  With  any  leading  republicans  f-r-A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  propriety  of  bringing  troops  into  this  State  ? — 
A.  i  think  so.    I  think  it  was  very  much  talked  about;  that  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  opening  of  "the  Mississippi  plan"  in  South  Carolina, 
.  and  that  if  the  violence  continued  the  State  authorities  would  not  be 
equal  to  meeting  it. 

Q.  You  discussed  that  with  the  President  and  with  leading  republican 
politicians  ? — A.  I  presume  we  talked  about  it.  I  do  not  remember  par- 
ticularly whether  that  was  talked  about  with  the  President  or  Secretary 
of  War. 

Q-  Well,  at  that  time,  did  you  discuss  with  those  leading  republican 
Kentleraen  there,  and  with  the  President,  the  political  prospects  in  South 
Carohnaf — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  It  would  be  very 
natural  for  me  to  do  so,  if  I  was  calling  on  the  President  or  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War  under-  those  circumstances;  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  there  was  any  discussion  of  the  general  political  prospect.  There 
was  a  8|)ecial  discussion  of  this  Hamburgh  affair. 

Q  With  whom  ! — A.  With  the  President  and  with  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  with  other  persons  in  Washington. 

Q-  Well,  mention  their  names. — A.  I  could  not  mention  their  names. 

Almost  everybody  I  met  wanted  to  know,  "  What  about  the  Hamburgh 

affair  f 

Q  But  you  say  there  was  a  special  discussion  of  it  ? — A.  I  said  with 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War. 

Q-  Did  you  broach  the  political  campaign  at  that  time  I — A.  O,  no, 
^r;  exceiit  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 
.  Q'  The  subject  of  politics  was  not  alluded  to  at  all  in  your  conversa- 
tion with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War! — A.  I  presume  it  was 
t^^M  about ;  I  do  not  particularly  remember  about  that.  My  object 
^as  simply  to  talk  about  this  matter  in  its  relation  to  the  preservation 
^^  public  peace  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  South  Carolina.  It 
^ould  have  been  very  natural  for  us  to  have  had  a  conversation  upon 
political  matters,  but  that  was  not  the  prime  object  of  the  conversation, 
8"tl  was  not  the  initial  point  if  it  was  had. 

Q-  Had  there  been  any  resistance  to  the  State  authority  at  that  time  by 
tho8e  Hamburgh  rioters  on  either  side  ? — A.  No  resistance  to  the  kind 
of  arrest  which  took  place;  no  opposition  to  coming  in  and  giving  bail. 

Q-  No  resistance  to  the  court  at  that  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q  In  this  connection  I  will  ask  you,  whether  at  the  time  of  this  Ham- 
"t^rg  riot,  and  from  that  time  until  after  the  late  election,  the  State  gov- 
Jfnmeut  of  South  Carolina  was,  in  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
orauches,  in  the  hands  of  the  republican  party  f — A.  All  the  officers  of 
the  government  were  not  republicans. 

Q-  The  great  part  of  them  were;  did  they  control  the  government! — 
^-  We  had  a  majority  in  the  State,  and  naturally,  as  in  other  States,  Ihe 
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political  party  that  was  in  the  ascendency  had  a  majority  of  the  officers 

Q   The  governor  was  republican! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  State  oflBeers  were  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  judges  were  republican  f — A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  were  not  at  that  time! — A.  Well,  Judge  Maberwa 
not  a  republican ;  Judge  Shaw,  of  the  Sumter  circuit,  is  not  a  republ 
can,  and  Judge  Read,  of  Charleston,  was  hardly  a  republican.  1 80| 
pose  he  supported  me,  it  is  true,  but  he  did  not  consider  himself  a  repak 
lican  exactly,  though  he  favored  me  individually  and  so  was  called 
republican.  And  then  a  good  many  of  the  trial-justices  were  not  repal 
licans.  In  many  of  the  democratic  counties  they  were  democratsjus 
as  it  would  be  in  any  other  State  where  a  politicaj  party  was  io  tb 
ascendency  and  in  the  majority. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  the  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  branchc 
of  the  government  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  republicans  ? — A.  The 
had  a  majority. 

Q.  Au(i  a  very  large  majority  in  every  department  of  the  goven 
mentf — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  that  they  had  a  large  majority. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  EUenton  riot!— i 
Here  in  Columbia. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  have  notice  of  the  disturbance  there! — A. 
do  not  remember  the  date,  but  I  had  some  dispatches  informing  me  • 
some  trouble  in  the  county,  on  Friday  I  think. 

Q.  Friday  was  the  day  it  began  ? — A.  That  was  the  day  it  began, 
may  have  been  Saturday.    I  do  not  remember.    It  was  after  the  rumo^ 
had  reached  Aiken. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  did  you,  about  the  time  of  the  close  of  that  riot,  leave  tl 
State! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  left  on  the  Tuesday  following,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  absent! — A.  About  eight  days,  I  think. 

Q.  What  action  did  you  take  in  that  connection,  and  how  soon  aft 
it,  to  bring  the  rioters,  ihe  guilty  parties,  to  justice! — A.  I  sent, as 
have  already  stated,  two  special  agents  there  to  investjigate  the  msitU 

Q.  Who  were  those  agents! — A.  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Canton. 

Q.  Who  were  they;  private  persons! 

The  Witness.  Private  persons  ! 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  They  were  private  men  ! — A.  Private  men. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  the  attorney- general  there! — A.  !No,  sir;  t 
attorney-general  at  that  time  was  not  in  the  State. 

Q.  You  did  not  call  the  attention  of  the  solicitor  of  that  district 
it! — A.  There  was,  I  think,  no  solicitor  of  that  circuit  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  call  the  attention  of  the  judge  to  it! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
think  I  did  call  the  attention  of  the  judge. 

Q.  Before  yon  left  to  go  North  ! 

The  Witness.  Before  I  went  North  1 

Mr.  Meerimon.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No, sir ;  1  think  not,  because  I  understood  that  the  matter  aroountf 
to  very  little,  before  I  went  North,  from  the  dispatches  which  I  had  r 
ceived  from  Sheriff  Jordan. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  in  his  dispatches  that  two  or  three  men  we 
killed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  there  was  no  disturbance  there  at  th 
time;  that  there  had  been  a  collision  there,  and  it  was  all  over,  ai 
both  parties  were  dispersing,  and  all  was  quiet. 

Q.  Did  any  trial-justice  issue  any  warrant ! — A.  I  do  not  know  th 
they  did. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  information  upon  that  subject  t — A.  !No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  anybody  arrested  at  that  time  by  State  authority  on  account 
of  bis  connection  with  the  Ellenton  riot! — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anybody  ever  been  arrested  on  account  of  his  participation 
in  the  Ellenton  riot  under  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  judicial  investigation  of  that  matter  f — 
A.  I  cannot  tell  what  may  have  occurred  at  the  last  term  of  the  court 
at  Aiken,  but  not  before. 

Q.  Before  that  term  no  action  had  been  taken  f — A.  No,  sir.    There 
lias  been  no  term  of  the  court  until  the  present  term. 
Q.  Bat  there  were  no  preliminary  proceedings  instituted  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  advise  that  yourself  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
Q.  You  took  no  steps  to  that  end  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  ^t  that  time  did  yon  suggest  to  Mr.  District- Attorney  Corbin  to 
take  any  action  in  that  matter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  conferred  with  him. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  made  this  suggestion  to  him  ! — A.  Here 
iQ  Columbia. 
Q.  Where  was  he  f — A.  He  was  in  Columbia. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  mistaken 
aboat  that. 
Q.  You  or  he  is. — A.  What  do  you  mean  f 

Q.  He  swears  that  you  telegraphed  him  at  the  North  to  come  down 
here! — A.  I  did ;  but  the  suggestions  that  I  made  to  him  in  respect  to 
that  matter  I  made  in  my  own  office  at  the  state-house. 

Q.  But  he  was  absent  at  the  North  at  the  time  of  the  Ellenton  riot? — 
A.  He  was. 
Q.  And  you  telegraphed  him  to  come  to  Columbia  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q-  And  had  a  conference  with  him  in  your  office  touching  these  Ellen- 
ton riots !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  official  cognizance  of  him ;  why  did  you  apply 
^him!— A.  Because  he  represented  the  United  States. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  official  congnizance  of  him  as  representing  the 

united  States  !— A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  but 

Q.  \\Tiy  did  you  apply  to  him  rather  than  those  you  had  official  cog- 
i^izance  of! — A.  Because  those  that  1  had  official  cognizance  of  I  con- 
sitlered  utterly  unable  to  do  anything  with  such  an  affair  as  the  Ellen- 
ton riot. 

Q-  Had  von  tried  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  for  the  reason  that  it  was  use- 
less to  try  them.    , 

Q-  You  knew  that  before  you  tried  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  that  be- 
^re  I  tried.  I  knew  that  there  was  no  power  in  Aiken  County  or  in 
wawell  County  that  was  adequate  to  cope  with  those  rifle-clubs. 

Q.  You  have  just  told  us  that  in  the  Hamburgh  riot  there  was  no 
otetruction  to  the  peace-officers,  and  that  the  men  came  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  judicial  authority  f — A.  Very  well ;  so  they  did. 
.  Q.  You  did  not  try  to  see  if  they  would  submit  to  judicial  authority 
jn  this  ease,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  I  regarded  it  as  utterly  use- 
less to  do  so  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  resistance  to  Mr.  Corbin  over  there  ? — A.  No, 
wr;  I  think  not. 

0-  Did  he  charge  a  great  many  with  crime  in  connection  with  that 
riot?.^A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  At  all  events,  did  a  great  many  come  up  and  submit  to  his  author- 
ity f— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  came  up  or  notj  he  sent  for  a 
good  many. 

S  0  YQL.n-=r3 
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Q.  Have  yoa  information  that  they  submitted  quietly  to  his  anthor 
ity  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  resisted  arrest ;  I  have  no  knowledgi 
that  they  did. 

Q.  They  gave  bail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  attended  the  court,  according  to  the  course  of  the  la\v 
did  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  at  that  time  the  sherifT  of  Aiken  Count; 
stated,  in  a  public  communication,  that  he  could  arrest  any  man  in  hi 
county  without  the  interference  of  any  troops  whatever  !— A.  Yes,  sir 
but  I  know  that  I  had  a  telegram  from  him  that  he  was  utterly  powei 
less  to  disband  the  white  men  that  were  assembled  at  Kouse^s  Bridg 
at  this  riot. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  was.  Ifh 
was  then,  he  has  not  been  since,  and  I  had  not  much  to  do  with  hii 
before. 

Q.  Did  he  vote  the  democratic  ticket  at  the  late  election  ? — A.  N( 
sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  As  to  how  Mr.  Corbin  conducted  his  examination  there  you  hav 
no  knowledge,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  sir;  except  from  statements  mad 
by  him  to  me. 
"Q.  The  judge  had  not  reported  to  you  that  his  process  or  authorit 
was  obstructed,  had  he,  about  that  time? — A.  What  judge? 

Q.  The  judge  of  that  circuit  embracing  Aiken  and  Barnwell  Com 
ties ? — A.  Iso,  sir. 

Q.  The  sheriff  had  made  no  such  report  to  you,  had  he  ? — A.  He  ha 
made  the  report  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  that  dispatch,  that  he  w£ 
unable  to  disband  the  white  people  that  were  gathered  there. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  immediately  after  the  riot,  uot  on  the  occasic 
of  the  riot  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  trial -justice? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  resistance  to  law,  outside  of  the  riot,  to  yo^ 
knowledge? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  your  examination-in-chief,  that  there  was  a  notab 
absence  of  reports;  I  ask  you  if  there  was  not  a  great  multiplicity 
information  given  in  the  State  papers  and  in  the  New  York  papers  f- 
A.  At  what  time  ? 

Q.  Immediately  after  the  Ellenton  riot. — A.  I  think  not  anything  111 
a  full  statement  of  the  facts.  They  were  very  imperfect  statemen 
about  the  affair  at  Eouse's  Bridge,  and  nothing  like  a  full  statemei 
was  made.  I  think  it  was  near  the  middle  of  October  before  I  coul 
get  anything  like  a  connected  account  of  it.  The  facts  had  not  bee 
obtained  until  then. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that  the  New  York  Herald  ha" 
a  correspondent  sent  there  on  the  ground,  and  that  he  published  a  loiii 
and  detailed  account  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  b 
published  much  that  actually  occurred. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Tribune  sent  somebody  there  ? — A.  I  do  doI 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  did  ? — A. 
know  that  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  had  correspondence  froi 
there. 

Q.  And  the  Augusta  papers?— A.  The  Augusta  papers  publishe 
something  about  the  Ellenton  riot. 

Q.  And  the  Columbia  papers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  prominent  gentlemen  there  published  stat 
ments  about  it  ? — A.  Why,  tbey  did  finally. 
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Q.  JMZ^o  you  know  that  General  Hagood  did,  at  an  early  day  after- 


ward^ 

Th»    ^Witness.  How  early  f 

Mr.  HMebrimon.  I  will  not  say,  but  a  few  days  only  after  the  riot. 
j^  <13,  yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  suppose,  after  the  riot 
;)ccurir^^5d.  When  I  referred  to  the  notable  absence  of  reports,  it  was 
daring  the  interval  of  a  week  from  the  time  that  it  occurred  until  we 
\)egaA  to  get  authentic  information  of  the  extent  of  the  riot,  and  of  its 
charac^t:er  and  purpose.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  at  all  that  we  did  not 
ftpally    get  at  the  bottom  of  the  thing. 

Q.  "SiToa  issued  your  proclamation  on  the  7th  of  October,  1876? — A. 
Yes,  siT. 

Q.  I  notice  in  your  proclamation  you  used  the  technical  word  "  insur- 
rection," but  you  do  not  say  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  had  been 
resisted ;  was  there  any  special  reason  for  that,  sir  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  pre- 
sQine  not.    I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q.  ^Was  there  any  insurrection  in  the  State  at  the  time  that  you 
issuecl  that  proclamation  ? — A.  Well,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  that  subject.  I  would  have  to 
ask  yon  what  you  mean  by  insurrection,  first. 

Q.  You  ar«  a  lawyer,  and  have  been  governor  and  attorney  general, 
and  I  should  think  you  ought  to  know. — A.  I  think  there  was  clearly 
domestic  violence  in  the  State;  that  was  what  I  charged,  I  believe. 
Q.  Were  the  courts  open  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  the  judges  and  other  oOicers  about  their  usual  duties  ! — A. 
les,  sir. 
Q.  Had  you  any  information  that  the  courts  had  been  obstructed  ? — 
{      A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  sheriffs  had  been  resisted  ? — A.  I  had  the  information 
which  I  have  already  alluded  to  in  reference  to  Sheriff  Jordan. 
Q.  Had  any  process  been  resisted  f — A.  No  process  had  been  resisted. 
Q.  None  within  your  knowledge? — A.  None  within  my  knowledge. 
Q.  Had  Judge  Cooke  told  you  that  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  troops 
^  J     in  his  district  he  would  notify  you  of  it! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  do 
not  think  so.    Judge  Cooke's  circuit  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  in  the 
least. 

Q.  But  you  have  embraced  the  whole  State  in  your  proclamation  I — 
^-|  A.  Yes,  sir,  with  reference  to  the  rifle-clubs,  I  did".  I  did  not  say  that 
tbe  whole  State  was  committing  domestic  violence.  I  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  counties  that  were  lying  adjacent  to  Ellenton. 

Q-  You  used  these  words  in  your  proclamation :  "And  whereas  it  has 
^en  made  known  to  me  as  governor  that  certain  organizations  and  com- 
oinations  of  men  exist  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  commonly  known 
^* rifle-clubs'" A.  Yes,  sir,  that  I  did;  that  was  true. 

Q"  Had  you  been  informed  of  resistance  to  any  authority  of  the  State 
at  that  time  f — A.  I  do  not  charge  any. 

Q-  No,  you  do  not  charge  any.  I  am  getting  at  the  facts,  to  see 
-X I  ^hetber  yon  issued  your  proclamation  upon  any  reasonable  grounds. 
jjtt|     "'as there  resistance  anywhere! — A.  To  what? 

Q.  To  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the  State. — A.  I  think 
not,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  issued  this  proclamation  had  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  apply  for  troops  f — A.  Not  if  the  proclamation  was  obeyed. 

Q.  When  you  issued  this  proclamation  do  you  know  whether  these 
rMe-cIubs,a8  you  style  them,  did  disarm  and  disband? — A.  I  had  infor- 
mation, the  statement  of  the  commanding  officers  of  eight  or  ten  of  the 
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clubs,  that  they  had  disbanded,  bat  farther  than  that  my  information 
was  that  they  did  not  disband. 

Q.  Between  the  time  that  yoa  issued  this  proclamatiou  and  the  time 
that  you  sent  an  application  to  the  President  for  troops,  had  there  been 
any  demonstrations  of  violence  or  an  outbreak  anywhere  in  the  State?— 
A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  it  continued  all  the  time  in  the  counties  of  Aiken  and 
Barnwell. 

Q.  Mention  the  cases. — A.  The  cases  are  embraced  in  the  testimony 
that  I  have  presented.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  them  now 
But  there  was  a  state  of  terrorism  and  lawlessness  there,  as  was  re: 
X>orted  to  me  and  as  I  show  by  that  evidence,  that  was  driving  largi 
numbers  of  the  citizens  out  of  those  counties  and  causing  them  to  bidi 
from  their  houses  at  night;  and  the  actual  murdering  continaed  fortb- 
space  of  ten  days.  I  think  there  among  those  papers  you  will  find  thai 
murders  were  committed  upon  Ellenton  refugees  as  late  as  the  25th  c 
September. 

Q.  If  these  acts  took  place,  as  you  say  that  you  are  informed  tbe> 
did,  had  any  steps  whatever  been  taken  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  t 
justice,  by  any  legal  process  at  all,  before  you  resorted  to  the  extreoi 
measure  of  applying  ti)  the  President  tor  troops  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  knc 
beforehand  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  arrest  those  partie 
by  State  authority.  We  had  no  trial-justices  or  constables  or  otbe 
officers  that  dared  to  expose  themselves  at.  that  time  to  the  results  th^ 
would  follow  from  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  law.  The  state  of  affaii 
that  I  have  described  produced  naturally  a  perfect  terrorism  on  the  pai 
of  the  officers  of  the  law  there,  and  I  have  submitted  here  the  officii 
statement  of  Judge  Wiggiu,  who,  having  investigated  the  matter,  stat^ 
that  he  regarded  the  course  that  I  pursued  as  the  only  safe  and  pvo^ 
course  to  be  pursued. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  judge  in  the  Stat«  who  indorsed  your  course  f- 
A.  He  was  the  only  judge  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  fac5 
in  the  case.    It  was  in  his  circuit. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  all  the  other  judges  declared  that  your  proal 
mation  was  without  foundation! — A.  No,  sir;  they  (>id  not,  with  pc 
haps  the  exception  of  Judge  Mackey  and  Judge  Cooke.  You  ask  if  tla< 
declared  that  my  proclamation  was  without  foundation.  They  sa.i 
most  of  them,  that,  so  far  as  their  personal  knowledge  was  concerns 
within  their  circuits  they  were  aware  of  no  obstructions  to  the  lav« 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ellenton  matter.  The  only  judge  \%^1 
officially  and  personally  had  some  knowledge. of  the  affair  has  indorse 
my  course  in  a  most  thorough  and  emphatic  manner,  and  I  have  pr 
son  ted  it  here. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  person  whom  you  have  declared  as  unfit  and  unworthy  t 
be  a  judge! — A.  No,  sir;  not  personally. 

Q.  State  whether  you  classed  him  in  with  Whipper  and  Moses^r- 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  excepted  him  from  the  class  of  men  in  which  I  put  Whip 
per  and  Moses. 

Q.  Did  you  put  him  just  a  little  better  than  they! — A.  Yes,  sir;  ^ 
great  deal  better, 

Q.  Did  you  say  he  was  not  competent  to  be  a  judge  ! — A.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  a  remarkably  competent  man,  but  an  honest,  straightforward 
man,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  A  weak  man,  is  he  not !— A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  weak  man,  but  he  is 
not  a  very  great  lawyer,  yet  a  very  honest  man,  and  a  man  who  has 
been  solicitor  there  for  eight  years.    It  is  very  easy  to  get  statements  o 
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persons  who  do  not  know  anything  abont  this  affair  to  that  efifect. 
Judge  Maher  had  not  been  in  the  State  for  three  months ;  he  had  just 
got  home,  and  he  did  not  know  of  any  disturbance.  The  chief-justice 
had  been  over  in  Sumter,  and  he  did  not  know  of  anything ;  and  Judge 
Mackey  was  up  at  Chester,  and  he  did  not  know  anything  of  it. 

Q.  It  seems  that  none  of  them  knew  it  except  this  one? — A.  Well,  he 
was  the  one  to  know  something  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  It  was  in  his  circuit  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  I  ask  your  attention  now  to  the  subject  of  rifle-clubs;  what  is  a 
rifle-club  I — A.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  a  rifle  club  here  in  South  Carolina 
consists  of  abont  fifty  or  sixty  white  men,  organized  under  that  name, 
and  choosing  their  military  officers  and  agreeing  to  be  governed  by  the 
orders  of  those  oflicers,  to  meet  whenever  they  are  summoned,  and  to 
procure  arms  and  to  act  whenever  called  upon  as  a  rifle-club ;  virtually 
a  military  organization.  My  information  was  that  they  numbered  from 
forty  to  eighty  members  ;  fifty  or  sixty  was  about  the  average  number. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  rifle-clubs  and  democratic 
clubs  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  several  gentlemen  wrote  me  after  my  proclama- 
tion against  the  rifle-clubs  to  know  whether  I  embraced  organizations 
that  were  simply  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  political  objects  in  the 
usual  way,  ]>oIitical  clubs  ;  and  I  invariably  told  them  that  1  had  no  ob- 
jection, of  course,  to  those  organizations. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  the  three  hundred  and 
over  rifle-clubs  that  you  have  referred  to  in  your  testimony  were  all 
organized  in  the  way  that  you  have  described  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  exceptions,  Mr.  Merrimon ;  that  is  my  information,  and  that  is 
my  belief. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  all  organized  for  political  pur- 
poses f — A.  I  cannot  tell  what  they  were  originally  organized  for  ;  but 
they  were  generally  used  for  political  purposes,  and  in  all  the  meetings 
that  I  attended  these  very  clubs  were  the  democratic  force  of  the  county. 

Q.  Well,  were  the  clubs  that  you  met  there  at  Edgefield  and  at  Aiken 
and  elsewhere,  as  you  have  described,  all  rifle-clubs! — A,  Yes,  sir;  I 
sbould  say  so. 

Q.  They  were  what  you  call  rifle-clubs  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed ;  did  they  have  rifles  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they 
were  armed  with  pistols  in  tbose  cases. 

Q.  Did  they  march  and  countermarch  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  C/Ontribute  to  the  organization  of  a  rifle- 
club? — A.  Not  a  rifle-club  in  the  sense  that  I  have  described  them.  I 
may  have  contributed  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  that  I  spoke  of, 
for  the  purpose  of  practicing  in  target  shooting;  but,  as  I  said,  that 
affair  was  entirely  social,  so  represented  to  me,  and  it  so  appeared. 
That  was  long  before  the  commencement  of  these  difficulties,  away 
back  in  1875. 

Q.  When  did  those  rifle-clubs  begin  to  exist  in  such  large  numbers ; 
when  were  they  first  called  rifle-clubs  ? — A.  In  Edgefield  County,  in 
the  winter  of  1874  and  1875, 1  fiist  heard  of  them  under  that  name ;  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  those  organizations  said  to  exist  there. 
They  professed  to  be  well  armed  with  breach-loading  rifles,  and  they 
called  it  an  organization  for  home  protection  against  the  colored  militia; 
and  it  was  with  reference  to  that  condition  of  aftairs  that  I  called  in  tho 
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militia  arms,  as  I  have  described.  That  was  my  first  knowledg< 
their  organization.  It  was  not  at  dll  concealed  then  that  they  were 
ganized  as  rifle-clabs  and  armed. 

Q.  Bat  it  was  not  pretended  then  that  they  were  for  political  ] 
poses,  was  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  political  canvass  going  oi 
that  time.  Afterward,  when  this  last  campaign  began  to  come  on 
July  and  August,  I  heard  of  their  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  St 
and  the  result  is  as  I  have  presented  it  to  the  committee.  Accord 
to  the  information  that  I  have  received,  that  is  only  a  small  part  of 
number  of  rifle-clubs.  I  do  not  sabmit  that  as  by  any  means  a  full 
of  those  organizations.  My  own  belief  is  that  there  are  more  than 
hundred  of  them  in  the  State ;  but  tbe  parties  were  not  able,  in  m 
cases,  as  they  stated  to  me,  to  get  full  information.  Besides,  tbei 
one  county  there  that  is  reported  without,  where  there  is  said  to  fc 
rifle-club  in  every  township  ;  but  they  could  not  get  the  names  of 
ofiicers. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  then,  again,  treating  these  organizations  as 
have  described  them,  and  that  they  were  organized  with  the  objects  t 
you  have  attributed  to  them,  and  as  being  illegal  and  prohibited 
law,  as  you  proclaimed  in  your  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  Septembc 
I  ask  you  whether  you  have  instituted  any  legal  proceedings  at  all 
the  purpose  of  holding  them  responsible  as  a  riotous  body,  and  of  as* 
taining  their  real  organization  ? — A.  I  thought  that  the  fairest  wa^^ 
which  I  could  treat  them  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  making  knowi 
them,  if  they  had  not  known  it  before,  that  they  were  an  illegal  org 
ization  and  requiring  them  to  disband. 

Q.  Answer  my  question,  if  you  pleaae. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never,  at  any  time  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  for  the  reason, am* 
others,  that  there  would  not  have  been  time  to  have  made  any  judi 
proceedings  effective  before  the  injury  would  have  been  done  ths 
supposed  was  intended  to  be  done. 

Q.  Let  us  see  how  that  is.  There  were  rifle-clubs  in  Eichl: 
County! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  capital  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  I  think  of  it,  1  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  at  the  t 
of  this  Hamburgh  disturbance,  and  at  the  Ellenton  riot,  there  \i 
United  States  troops  in  the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  have  alw 
been  troops  here  in  Columbia  since  1868. 

Q.  Were  there  troops  at  Aiken  at  the  time  f — A.  At  the  time  of 
Hamburgh  riot  ? 

Q.  The  Ellenton  riot. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  were. 

Q.  And  at  Hamburgh  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  here  f — A.  Here  there  have  always  been  troops. 

Q.  And  at  Charleston  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  other  points  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  those  were  the  o 
points. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  it  would  not  have  been  practicable  for  you  to  bi 
instituted  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  charac 
of  those  rifle-clubs  before  you  issued  your  proclamation  ordering  th 
to  disband  f — A.  I  issued  that  proclamation  as  a  preliminary  step. 

Q.  Is  it  a  preliminary  step  to  apply  for  troops  and  put  the  State  un 
martial  law! — A.  I  thought  I  had  sufficient  information  to  justify  j 
require  me  to  issue  that  proclamation.  I  could  have  done  other  thii 
but  I  did  not  think  they  were  necessary,  and  I  must  say  that  Ido 
now. 

Q.  Your  view,  then,  of  your  duty  as  governor  is  that,  without  waii 
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to  see  what  you  could  do  with  your  own  State  authorities,  you  should 
apply,  if  you  happened  to  get  8care<f,  to  the  President  for  troops  to  pro- 
tect you  as  governor! — ^A.  No,  sir 5  that  is  not  my  idea  at  all  5  that  was 
cot  my  thought  at  all. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  white  people  or  the  democrats 
were  anxious  to  address  the  colored  people  in  the  last  campaign! — A. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be! — A.  Well,  they  seemed  to  be  anxious,  Mr. 
Merrimon,  to  prevent  us  from  addressing  them ;  that  was  clear,  and  I 
presume  that  in  connection  with  that,  if  they  could  prevent  us  from 
speaking  to  them  and  they  ^peak  to  them,  they  were  anxious  to  do  so. 
Q.  The  white  people  were  all  politically  one  way,  were  they! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  I  think  a  pretty  large  number  of  them  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  gone  in  another  direction  if  they  had  dared  to,  and  I  think  they 
would  still. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  their  object  to  induce  the  negroes,  by 
argumentative  and  fair  electioneering,  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — 
A.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  would  be  glad  to  induce  them  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket,  but  that  they  expected  to  or  considered  that  an 
essential  part  of  their  campaign  I  do  not  believe ;  they  wanted  to  scare 
them. 

Q.  You  state  that  there  was  a  general  state  of  terrorism,  and  that  the 
effect  of  that  was  the  driving  of  the  negroes  into  the  swamps  and  pre- 
venting them  from  assembling  at  public  meetings,  and  the  preventing 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  republican  party  from  addressing  them  ! — A. 
I  said  that  was  the  case,  particularly  in  those  counties  that  were  adja- 
cent to  Ellenton — the  three  counties  of  Barnwell,  Aiken,  and  Edgefield. 
It  prevailed,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  other  counties. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Whether  the  republican  ticket  did 
not  get  as  large  a  vote  in  Aiken  as  it  ever  received  at  this  late  elec- 
tion!— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  a  vote,  I  believe,  that  was  about  the  same 
as  they  polled  two  years  ago ;  but  still  there  was  a  very  large  margin 
of  voters  that  did  not  come  out. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  lack  of  voting  up  to  the  census  ! — A.  I  do  not 
remember  just  how  much ;  but  in  Aiken  County  the  voters  were  largely 
protected  on  election-day  by  the  military. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you,  then,  about  Barnwell ;  whether  there  the 
republicans  did  not  get  their  full  vote! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  lack  ! — ^A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures.  If 
you  have  the  tables  they  will  show  you. 

Q.  If  intimidation  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  yon  say,  and 
the  republicans  were  afraid  to  vote,  I  will  ask  you  how  it  was  that  your 
DJajority  was  more  than  ten  thousand  over  that  which  any  other  repub- 
lican candidate  ever  received  in  the  State  ! — A.  You  are  mistaken  about 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Ko,  sir;  I  am  not  unless  your  statistics  are  false. — A.  No,  sir  5  you 
^  mistaken  upon  the  statistics. 

Q<  It  may  be  that  you  do  not  understand  me.  How  is  it  that  the 
republican  vote  for  governor  at  the  late  election  was  more  than  ten 
thousand  greater  than  it  ever  was  before  in  this  State ! — A.  That  is  not 
the  fact,  sir,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  The  tables  show  it. — A.  No,  sir ;  the  tables  may  show  that,  but  it  is 
pot  correct.  In  my  former  election  I  received  eighty-five  thousand,  and 
^D  this  election  I  did  not  receive  but  ninety  one  thousand.  What  you 
^Di^au,  probably,  is  that  I  received  ten  thousand  in  this  last  election  more 
thau  I  did  in  the  previous  election.    This  is  accounted  for,  as  far  as  my 
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vote  is  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  two  years  before  the  republicans  we 
divided,  whereas  in  the  last  campaign  the  candidates  on  both  sides  we 
straight  out — democrats  and  republicans. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  census  of  the  colored  voting  population 
your  State  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand.   . 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  you  getT — A.  I  got  about  ninety -oi 
thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  negroes  voted  for  Hampton  f — A. 
believe  there  were  a  few,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Perhaps  three  thousand. 

Q.  Is  that  mere  speculation  f — A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  not  altogether  spec 
lation  ;  it  is  the  result  of  inquiry  and  canvassing  on  the  part  of  the  men 
bers  of  the  republican  party  who  were  interest^  in  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  But  personally  you  do  not  profess  to  know  positively  that !— -• 
O,  no,  sir;  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  know. 

By  Mr.  Meerimon  : 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  was  not  a  very  large  repab 
can  vote  at  all  events,  and  how  you  account  for  that  in  view  of  that  va 
system  of  organized  intimidation  that  you  have  described  to  the  coi 
juittee ;  what  explanation  can  you  give  of  it ! — A.  There  was  a  remar 
ably  full  vote,  and  there  was  a  great  interest  felt  in  the  campaign,  ai 
the  republican  party  as  a  party  was  entirely  united.  Two  years  ago, ; 
I  was  going  toexplain,  Judge  Green  carried,  I  think,  four  of  the  stronge 
republican  or  colored  counties  in  the  State;  he  carried  Charleston  an 
his  own  county  of  Sumter;  and  Colleton  and  Georgetown  were  large! 
affected  by  Judge  Greenes  vote;  the  republican  vote  was  greatly  reduce 
in  that  election. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  immense  vote  you  got  in  Beaufort  a 
the  last  election  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  a  good  many  voters  probably  hav 
never  come  out  in  that  county  before;  it  has  been  all  one  way  andtber 
has  been  nothing  to  call  them  out  very  fully.  This  year  it  was  uudei 
stood  that  the  upper  counties  would  be  very  close  and  there  was  a  spe 
cial  effort,  and  hence  a  full  vote  in  the  lower  counties. 

(J-  How  do  you  explain  the  immense  vote  you  got  in  Charleston  !- 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  of  explanation,  except  that  i 
is  a  legitimate  republican  vote,  is  it  not,  sir  f 

Q.  Not  accordingto  the  census  and  prior  votes  in  Charleston  County.- 
A.  You  must  remember  that  in  Charlestem  in  1874,  in  my  former  can 
vass.  Judge  Green  ran  distinctly  as  a  republican,  and  proclaimed  bim 
self  as  a  republican,  and  in  the  county  of  Charleston  they  elected  tbei 
county  ticket,  and  they  polled  a  large  majority  against  me  in  that  couut5 
I  think  they  carried  that  county  by  three  thousand  votes  against  me.. 

Q.  But  this  vote  is  seven  thousand  over  them  both! — A.  Moretha 
the  whole  vote  f 

Q.  Ye8,  sir. — A.  No ;  I  thick  not,  Mr.  Merrimon. 

Q.  Well,  the  statistics  show  it. — A.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  gc 
any  more  than  the  legitimate  republican  vote  in  Charleston  County  i 
the  last  election. 

Q.  If  it  was,  say,  seven  thousand  votes  greater  than  the  aggregal 
vote  in  1874,  would  you  regard  that  as  legitimate! — A.  That  would d 
pend  upon  how  many  legitimate  voters  there  were  in  Charleston,  and 
do  not  understand  that  the  votes  which  I  received  were  in  excess  of  tJ 
census  of  Charleston  County. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  census-takers  in  1875  ! — A.  The  governor. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  do  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  whife  companies  organized  under  your 
militia  law  and  asked  the  governor  to  recognize  them,  as  colored  com- 
pa^nies  had  been  recognized,  as  parts  of  the  militia  f — A.  I  do  not  know; 
I  tbink  there  were  none  at  all. 

Q-  Was  it  competent  for  them  to  have  done  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  if  they 
ha^d  joined  the  militia  and  been  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  like  other  military  organizations ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
have  been  refused.  I  have  certainly  been  informed  by  both  my  prede- 
cessors that  such  a  thing  never  occurred. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  competent  under  your  laws  to  have  organ- 
ised them  into  white  regiments  and  brigades  so  as  to  have  gotten  over 
this  color  difficulty  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  see  any  way  of  getting  over 
it.  The  general  officers  must  have  been  the  general  officers  of  all  the 
militia.  I  do  not  know  any  way  in  which  I  could  appoint  white  general 
officers  for  white  troops,  and  colored  for  colored. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  induce  the  white  people  to  join  t — ^A. 
ISOj  sir;  I  always  let  the  militia  quietly  alone  during  my  term  of  office. 
I  meddled  with  it  in  only  one  instance,  and,  as  I  explained,  in  Edgetield. 
I  regarded  the  militia  organization  as  unfortunate,  and  did  just  as  little 
with  it  as  I  could. 

Q.  Has  your  militia  organization  any  existence  in  point  of  law  now! — 
A.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Are  you  adverting  now  to  the  act  of  1874  requiring  them  to  be  re- 
organized?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
;        Q.  Were  they  re-organized! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  militia 
[     were  completely  reorganized  or  not.    I  have  paid  as  little  attention  to 
\     tbat  subject  as  to  anything  else  in  connection  with  my  duties  as  gov- 
ernor, because  I  thought  it  best  to  let  it  alone. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  arms  are  in  the  hands  of  the  militia 
of  the  State  ? — A.  Not  exactly.  I  think  that  the  documents  that  I  have 
sabmitted  there  state  the  number  that  have  been  issued  to  all  the  mili- 
tia. You  must  remember  that  a  large  number  of  State  arms  are  in  the 
hands  of  those  white  rifle-clubs  still. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  t  The  evidence  here  shows  that 
there  are  very  few  of  them,  such  as  you  describe. — A.  No,  sir;  there 
are  a  good  many  in  Charleston,  and  there  is  one  company  here  that 
still  has  arms  from  the  State.  When  my  proclamation  was  issued  the 
eommander  of  this  Kichland  rifle-club  informed  me  that  he  had  dis- 
banded the  company  and  that  the  arms  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  individual  members  of  the  club,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would 
^  his  personal  influence  to  have  them  returned ;  but  there  has  never 
i>een  one  of  them  returned.    It  is  largely  so  in  Charleston. 

Q.  Did  you  disarm  these  regular  organized  companies  by  that  proc- 
lamation ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  their  arms  taken  from  them ! — A.  Wherever  they  had 
State  arms  I  gave  them  notice  that  they  must  be  returned ;   where  they 

ihad  private  arms  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  disarming  them. 
Q-  Did  you  require  the  colored  militia  to  disband  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  be- 
eaose  they  were  legally  organized. 

Q-  Were  not  those  rifle-clubs  that  you  spoke  of  legal  organizations? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  were;  I  think  those  charters  they  were  organ- 
^  under  were  mere  licenses  and  privileges. 

Q.  W^ere  not  those  charters  in  force  1 — ^A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  they 
'Jad  been  repealed.  The  clause  under  which  they  were  chartered  was 
^IHialed  by  the 'act  of  1874,  which  prohibited  any  organization  of  -any 
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sort  or  kind  in  the  State,  except  those  authorized  by  that  act ;  and  I 
will  say,  also,  that  there  were  bat  comparatively  few  that  had  charters 
of  any  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  disarm  some  of  them  f — A.  O,  no;  I  did  not  disarm  an5 
rifle-clubs  except  those  that  had  Stat«  arms,  and  there  were  only,  sa^ 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  them;  and  they  did  not  return  them  in  point o 
fact. 

Q.  None  of  them  f — A.  I  do  not  know  but  what  a  very  few  were  re 
turned  in  Charleston.  I  do  not  suppose  that  twenty-five  State  arm.; 
were  returned  in  all. 

Q.  You  were  informed  that  a  box  of  arms  had  been  seized  at  Ke\:v 
berry,  of  which  you  have  spoken.  Did  you  send  any  gentleman  aj 
there  to  look  into  the  matter  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  institute  any  inquiry  in  the  adjutant-general's  oflBce! — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Or  at  the  capitol  f — A.  I  did  send  for  the  attorney-general  and 
for  the  adjuntant-general  and  for  his  clerk,  and  I  asked  them  what 
those  arms  were,  and  they  told  me  that  they  did  not  know ;  but  thej 
had  understood  and  believed  they  were  part  of  some  arms  that  had  been 
issued  to  Mr.  Grouse,  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  purported  to  be  shipped  by  a  ne- 
gro at  Columbia  to  a  negro  in  Laurens,  and  addressed  to  him  at  New- 
berry ! — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  there  were  surreptitious  marks  upon  the  box !— A.  I 
heard  that  they  were  marked  "Shoemakers'  tools,''  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  anybody  to  look  into  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
think  it  was  a  very  important  matter.  Not  a  very  great  number  of 
arms  any  way ;  not  enough  to  alarm  a  brave  people. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  were  inaugurated  as  governor,  you  have  told 
us  you  made  an  inaugural  address  ! — A.  At  which  inauguration — 1874 ! 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four — ^yes,  sir. — A.  Certainly,  I  did. 

Q.  In  which  you  foreshadowed  a  line  of  reform. in  the  State  govern- 
nient  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  white  people  rally  to  your  support  at  that  time  ?— A. 
Very  generally,  they  did. 

Q.  Did  they  manifest  a  disposition  to  sustain  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

S,  I  ask  you  whether  that  produced  a  wide  breach  between  you  and 
ing  public  men  in  the  republican  party  ! — A.  My  policy  produced  a 
considerable  breach  between  me  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  I  do  not  know  that  the  fact  that  the  white  people  supported 
me  was  the  cause. 

Q.  There  was  a  wide  breach  between  you  and  them  ? — ^A.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was. 

Q.  You  were  denounced  by  them  publicly,  and  in  their  papers!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  late  nominating  convention  in  this  State,  I  ask  you  whether 
it  was  very  boisterous? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  very  quiet. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  a  man  named  Blliott,  who  claims  now  to  be  your 
attorney-general,  made  a  speech  against  you  in  the  nominating  conven- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  he  denounced  you  at  that  time,  holding  papers 
in  his  hands  which  he  declared  would  destroy  you,  but  that  he  would 
not  produce  them,  for,  if  he  did,  it  would  ruin  the  republican  party!— 
A.  He  has  denied  that  repeatedly.  He  did  not  state  anything  of  the 
kind.    He  has  assured  me  repeatedly,  and  has  published  a  card  to  that 
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effect,  that  he  did  not  say  anything  of  that  kind.  He  opposed  my  nomi- 
nation, I  may  say,  violently }  that  is,  he  made  as  strong  a  speech  as  he 
co^ld  against  it,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  he  had 
been  iDformed  by  friends  of  mine  that  I  was  going  to  be  nominated  any 
way,  DO  matter  whether  he  approved  of  it  or  not.  The  democratic 
papers  reported  that  he  stated  that  he  could  prove  me  guilty  of  thieving, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  speech  did  yon  make  in  reply  to  his  !— A.  I  made 
a  calm,  deliberate  speech,  and  was  as  quiet  as  I  am  at  this  moment.  I 
replied  to  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  me  personally,  and  I 
replied  to  some  statements  that  had  been  made.  I  made  a  brief  and 
very  moderate  speech,  not  advocating  my  own  nomination. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  ticket  nominated  there  for  your  officers? — A. 
Do  yoa  wish  me  to  give  the  names  f 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please  f — A.  I  was  nominated  for  governor ;  Mr.  Gleaves 
for  lieutenaut-govemor,  and  Mr.  Gardozo  for  Btate  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
EUiott  for  attorney  general,  and  Mr.  Dunn  for  comptroller-general,  and 
Mr.  flayne  for  secretary  of  state ;  Mr.  Tolbert,  for  superintendent  of 
education,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  as  adjutant  and  inspector  general.  I  think 
that  is  the  State  ticket  in  full. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  persons  on  that  ticket  persons  who  had  opposed 
yon  and  your  administration,  and  had  denounced  you  from  time  to  time ; 
any  persons  whom  you  had  distrusted  yourself! — A.  There  were  two 
persons  upon  the  ticket  who  had  opposed  some  features  of  my  adminis- 
tration ;  but  they  had  always  claimed  to  be  in  favor  of  my  general  policy 
of  retrenchment  and  reduction  of  taxes,  &c. ;  but,  upon  some  measures 
growing  chiefly  out  of  the  election  of  Whipper  and  Moses,  Mr.  Dunn 
and  Mr.  Elliott  had  been  opposed  tome.  They  did  not  think  that  I 
ought  to  be  renominated;  they  did  not  think  that  I  was  sufficiently 
faithful  to  the  republican  party ;  that  was  the  ground  upon  which  they 
put  it. 

Q.  Had  you  distrusted  those  two  men,  Elliott  and  Dunn,  and  classed 
them  with  Whipper  and  Moses  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  n^ver  have  classed  them 
with  Whipper  and  Moses  at  all.  Mr.  Dunn  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
election,  and  I  should  not  have  had  any  occasion  to  class  him  with 
Shipper  and  Moses.  Mr.  Elliott  was  a  defender  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
^hipper,  and  it  was  upon  that  measure  that  I  disagreed  with  him  en- 
tirely and  opposed  him,  and  I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  I  denounced  his 
action  upon  that  occasion ;  but  it  went  no  further  ;  I  never  charged  Mr. 
Elliott  with  being  a  dishonest  man,  or  with  being  a  man  who  was  un- 
worthy of  public  confidence.  There  were  a  great  many  good  men  that 
Voted  for  Whipper  and  Moses. 

Q.  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  Judge  Mackey  expressing  regret  about 
the  nomination  of  Dunn  and  Elliott  I— A.  Well,  I  have  heard  that  Judge 
Mackey  so  stated  and  published  such  a  letter.  I  think  very  likely  I  did 
express  regret  at  their  nomination  j  it  was  a  private  letter ;  1  have  not 
^d  the  letter. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  how  long  it  was  after  your  nomination  before  you  ac- 
^Pted  that  nomination  t — ^A.  Fifteen  minutes — or  five,  perhaps ;  just 
^soou  as  the  committee  came  into  the  anteroom  where  I  was  waiting. 

Q.  You  accepted  the  nomination  f — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  convention  and  make  a  speech  t — A.  I 

fiiademy  formal  speech  before  the  convention,  accepting  it,  the  next  morn- 

ing.   It  was  very  late  at  the  time  I  was  nominated,  and  they  desired  to 

adjoom,  and  it  was  suggested  that  I  would  appear  in  the  convention 

and  ibrmaliy  accept  the  nomination  the  next  morning.    I  should  not  have 
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been  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  if  there  had  been  any  doobt  in  m; 
own  mind  as  to  whether  J  ought  to  accept  it  or  not.  1  know  to  wha 
you  refer,  and  I  say  that  subsequently,  when  the  ticket  was  made  np  a 
it  was,  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  whether  I  would  remain  ni)0] 
the  ticket,  and  I  was  talked  to  by  some  republicans  about  it  who  thoagh 
that  perhaps  it  was  a  question  whether  I  should  remain  upon  the  ticket 
but  it  never  was  a  question  with  me.  There  has  been  a  very  popaJa 
delusion  upon  the  subject.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  stand  by  the  n 
publican  party,  because  I  saw  the  attitude  of  the  democracy.  I  felt  ei 
tirelj  justified  in  accepting  some  acts  that  were  done  by  the  republicanj 
and  not  breaking  with  the  party,  which  I  would  have  dealt  with  diffei 
ently  in  different  times.  In  other  words,  the  attitude  of  the  democratii 
party  forced  upon  me  the  conviction  that  duty  and  necessity  compellec 
me  to  associate  with  some  men  whom  I  should  have  been  very  glad  tc 
cast  off. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  has  been  much  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence in  your  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  whether  the  offenders  have  been  regularly 
brought  to  justice  adcording  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State!— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  In  ordinary  times  I  think  that  offenders,  except  those  who 
are  guilty  of  homicide,  are  generally  punished  rigidly  and  promptly  in 
this  State.  There  has  been  a  lamentable  unwillingness  to  convict  of 
capital  offenses  here,  especially  when  the  parties  were  of  good  standing 
in  society  and  the  homicides  grew  out  of  any  personal  difficulty.  That 
is  characteristic,  however,  perhaps  of  a  large  part  of  the  southern 
country. 

Q.  In  the  public  interest,  I  ask  you  how  you  expect  to  remedy  those 
evils — this  lawlessness;  whether  you  expect  always  to  be  sustained 
here  by  the  Army  f— A.  Now,  that  is  pure  speculation. 

Q.  It  is  a  serious  question,  and  we  have  got  to  talk  about  it  and  have 
got  to  meet  it,  because  this  state  of  things  cannot  go  on  always. — A.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  serious  question.  I  will  answer  that  as  well  as  1  can. 
I  do  not  know  what  1$  to  be  done.  Here  is  a  contested  election— two 
men  claim  to  be  governor,  jand  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  settled. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  in  Washington  can  determine  and  take  sach 
action  as  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  who  is  the  legitimate  governor, 
they  will  be  willing  to  submit  to  that  decision ;  but  whether  they  will 
submit  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  whether  there  is  patriotism 
enough  in  the  leaders,  I  suppose.  It  is  known  here  that  those  who 
voted  for  the  Hampton  government  say  that  they  will  never  recognize 
any  one  as  governor  except  Hampton ;  that  no  earthly  power  can  make 
them  do  it.  If  they  maintain  that  attitude,  I  do  not  know  how  it  will 
be.  If  the  decision  was  made  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  such  as  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  doubtless 

Q.  But  the  Senate  cannot  do  that  alone! — A.  I  suppose  that  ques- 
tion will  arise,  for  instance,  when  General  Butler  and  Mr.  Corbin  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission.  You  will  have  to  look  into  that  matter, 
will  you  not  f 

Mr.  Meerimon.  No,  sir;  only  incidentally  there. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Merrimon  whether  you  took  legal  pr(^ 
ceedings  against  those  rifle-clubs,  and  you  answered  that  you  did  not 
because  there  was  not  time ;  now  I  am  talking  to  you  as  a  lawyer 
whether  at  the  time  when  you  issued  that  proclamation  there  coul< 
have  been  any  judicial  litigation,  such  as  usually  accompanies  quei 
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tioDS  of  that  kind  to  dissolve  corporations,  had  in  time  to  prodace  any 
remedy  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  1  will  ask  yoa  if  you  know  of  any  legal  proceedings  for  testing  a 
question  of  the  right  of  a  corporation,  such  as  these  rifle-cUibs  pretend 
to  be,  other  than  a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  f — A. 
No,  sir;  our  code  provides  for  a  proceeding  in  that  natare,  an  action  in 
the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto. 

Q.  As  to  the  other  clubs  which  are  merely  voluntary,  those  rifle-clubs 
80  called,  there  was  no  authority  of  law  for  them,  I  suppose  !— A.  No, 
8ir. 

Q.  And  no  legal  proceedings  necessary  to  be  instituted  in  such  a 
case?— A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  claim  to  have  quarters. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON : 

Q.  Senator  Merrimon  asked  you,  governor,  if  great  lawlessness  and 
violence  had  not  existed  in  the  State,  and  you  answered  that  unfortu- 
nately it  had.  The  next  qiestion  naturally  would  be  why  you  had  not 
prevented  that,  suppre8se<l  it.  You  can  give  any  explanation  that  you 
desire  to  give,  if  you  desire  to  give  any,  in  regard  to  tliJit. — A.  The 
reason  is  simply  that  we  had  no  physical  power  that  was  equal  to  it. 
To  send  out  a  warrant  issued  by  a  trial-justice,  with  a  colored  posse, 
would  be  utterly  impracticable  and  utterly  idle  in  the  state  of  society  in 
which  we  have  been  for  the  last  four  or  live  months.  If  I  were  to  go 
through  it  again,  I  should  not  make  the  attempt  in  that  direction,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  made.  We  were  in  such  a  condition  here 
that  some  power  that  was  higher  than  the  State  authorities  had  to 
intervene  to  enforce  the  laws  at  all,  except  so  far  as  the  people  chose  to 
obey  them. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  called  out  the  colored  militia  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  those  riots,  what  would  have  been  the  probable  effect! — A. 
That  was  frequently  urged  upon  and  suggested  to  me,  but  I  think  no 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  state  of  affairs  here  would  have  any  doubt 
that  that  would  have  produced  a  collision  of  the  two  races  and  blood- 
sbed,  and  that  it  would  have  tended  directly  away  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace.  I  regarded  that  as  the  very  opposite  of  a 
proper  step  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  I  never  once 
thought  seriously  of  calling  out  the  colored  militia. 

By  Mr.  IVIEEEIMON : 

Q.  You  never  once  thought  of  calling  upon  the  white  men  to  help 
you!— A.  O,  no,  sir;  I  have  expressed  myself  in  a  paper,  that  I  sup- 
pose is  before  you  now,  on  that  subject. 

Q.  If  these  rifle-clubs  that  you  have  spoken  of  were  without  charters, 
^ere  illegal,  as  you  have  stated  in  your  proclamation,  were  they  not 

notous  bodies  f — A,  Well,  they  were  riotous  if  they  engaged  in  riotous 

acts. 

Q-  You  have  described  to  us  that  they  did  do  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  had  them  arrested  in  your  own  county,  and 
^oneinto  a  judicial  investigation  of  it  and  made  it  manifest? — A.  We 
^ight  possibly  here  in  Eichland  County  have  done  that. 
.  Q.  If  you  had  gone  into  a  judicial  investigation,  could  you  not  have 
in  that  way  ascertained  the  purpose  and  character  of  those  organiza- 
tions ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  have  been  done  in  an  or- 
dinary investigation  into  riotous  conduct  or  not. 

Q.  If  these  bodies  were  riotous,  I  ask  you  whether  a  trial-justice  could 
not  have  issued  his  warrant  and  have  brought  the  captain  or  such  mem- 
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ber  of  them  as  he  pleased  before  him  f — A.  If  the  captain  and  other 
members  coald  be  charged  with  riotoas  conduct,  they  could  be  arrested. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  chargeable,  if  the  facts  are  true  as  you  have  de- 
scribed.— A.  Down  in  Barnwell  and  Edgetield  and  Aiken  Counties  they 
were. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  have  taken  those  men,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  before 
a  trial-justice,  and  upon  that  trial  gotten  at  all  the  facts  connected 
with  their  organization  and  purpose! — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir;  I  do 
not  think  that  we  could  have  gotten  any  more  information  than  we  have 
now  by  such  proceeding.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  have  given 
evidence  against  themselves, 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  have  sworn  to  the  truth  ! — A.  Well, 
I  think  they  would  have  declined  to  have  sworn  to  anything  that  would 
criminate  themselves. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  this  lawlessness,  &c.,  has  existed  to  a  very 
great  extent,  to  a  deplorable  extent.  I  ask  you,  sir,  whether  in  any  case 
where  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  parties  to  justice  there  has 
been  any  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  f — A.  Do  you  mean 
at  any  time  in  the  State  ? 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  last  year  or  so. — A.  Nothing  general,  that  I  kno^r 
of;  no  resistance  to  judicial  process  generally.  There  have  been  indi- 
vidual coses  where  parties  have  refused  to  be  arrested. 

Q.  Why  have  not  the  courts  attended  to  those! — A.  In  what  cases! 

Q.  The  Ellenton  riots,  and  the  Hamburgh  riots,  and  all  the  disturb- 
ances you  have  had. — A.  Well,  the  courts  have  taken  cognizance  of  the 
Hamburgh  rioters. 

Q.  But  they  have  done  nothing  f — A.  There  are  various  reasons,  such 
as  are  set  forth,  which  seem  to  be  sufficient  why  they  have  not  been 
brought  to  trial. 

Q.  They  have  taken  no  action  at  all  about  the  Ellenton  riot !— A. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  have;  it  is  not  very  likely  that  action 
would  be  taken  while  those  cases  were  pending  in  the  United  States 
court, 

Q.  Has  anything  been  done  in  the  United  States  courts  f — A.  Pro- 
ceedings have  been  instituted  there,  but  for  sufficient  cause  they  were 
not  brought  to  trial  at  the  last  term. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  there  has  been  in  your  State,  in  the  last  six 
months,  a  practical  abdication  of  government  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  State  ! — A.  Well,  I  would  hardly  want  to  state  that  there 
has  been  a  practical  abdication  of  the  government.  There  has  been  a 
great  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  law  in  places ;  but  I  do  not  know— for 
instance,  in  Charleston  County  and  in  that  part  of  the  State  things  ?o 
along  pretty  smoothly ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  but  the 
courts  are  held  regularly. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 
Q.  I  want  to  put  one  question  to  you,  which  is  rather  an  abstract 
question,  but  which  you  may  be  able  to  give  as  intelligent  an  opinion 
upon  as  upon  some  of  the  questions  propounded  by  Senator  Merrimou. 
Might  not  a  warrant  have  been  given  to  a  constable  for  him  to  arrest 
General  Sherman  and  his  army  when  passing  through  this  State,  and 
if  so,  do  you  think  the  constable  could  have  made  the  arrest  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  warrant  could  have  been  obtained,  and  I 
have  just:  as  little  doubt  that  it  would  never  have  been  served  upon  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  his  army ;  and  I  have  just  as  little  doubt  about  a 
warrant  being  served  upon  the  leaders  of  the  rifle  clubs-down  there 
while  they  were  engaged  in  those  acts. 
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D.  T.  CORBIN. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Jarmary  6, 1877. 
D.  T.  CoBBiN  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  ^A. 
Since  January,  1866. 

Q.  What  office,  if  any,  do  you  now  hold  t — A.  I  am  United  States 
district  attorney  for  this  district — the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  by  various  witnesses  that  some  time  last  fall, 
perhaps  in  October,  you  went  into  the  county  of  Aiken,  and  under  your 
direction  a  great  maoy  citizens  of  that  and  perhaps  some  of  the  ad- 
joining counties  were  arrested.  It  has  been  said  that  you  arrested  none 
or  caused  to  be  arrested  none  except  democrats.  Will  you  please  state 
what  you  went  down  there  for  and  what  you  did  ! — A.  About  the  first 
of  October  I  was  informed  by  telegram  from  Governor  Chamberlain 
that  a  serious  disturbance  had  occurred  in  Aiken  County,  and  that  he 
desired  me  to  return  home  and  look  into  it.  I  was  then  in  the  North. 
I  returned  accordingly,  and  went  to  Aiken  County  about  the  2d  of 
October,  and  spent  several  days  at  Aiken. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  State  how  many  days,  if  you  please. — A.  It  is  my  impression  that 
I  was  there  three  or  four  days  on  the  first  visit.  I  examined  a  large 
Qomber  of  witnesses  under  oath  that  I  found  in  Aiken  Village,  and 
that  I  sent  for,  and  I  became  satisfied  that  very  serious  crimes  had  been 
committed  by  the  white  democrats  in  that  county  against  the  colored 
^poblicans.  I  found  that  a  large  number  of  persons  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  that  threats  of  violence  were  almost  universal  throughout 
the  county.  I  took  a  large  number  of  affidavits,  and  on  my  return 
to  Columbia  I  informed  Governor  Chamberlain  particularly  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  that  county.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  about 
that  time,  which  he  published,  stating  what  condition  I  found 
ft&irs  in  in  that  county.  I  then,  immediately  upon  the  affidavits 
^hich  I  had  taken  and  others  which  I  procured,  caused  a  large 
uomber  of  warrants  to  be  issued  by  the  United  States  commissioner 
(Mr.  Boozer,  of  this  city)  for  the  arrest  of  the  persons  charged  with 
these  crimes.  Those  warrants  were  sent  down  to  Aiken  to  be  served, 
^d  an  appointment  was  made  with  the  commissioner  to  meet  meat 
Aiken  for  the  investigation  of  the  parties  who  were  directed  to  be 
arrested.  About  the  10th  or  12th  of  October  I  went  to  Aiken  with  the 
comoiissioner,  and  on  my  arrival  there  fonnd  that  the  deputy  marshals 
had  arrested  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  these  parties  and  held  them 
there  to  await  examination.  I  met  there,  as  counsel  for  the  prisoners, 
General  James  Conner,  Mr.  Leroy  Youmans,  and  Mr.  Gary,  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  and  another  young  lawyer  of  Aiken,  whose  name  I  cannot 
How  remember.  Those  gentlemen  came  to  see  me  and  inquired  what 
course  the  prosecutions  were  to  take.  I  told  them  that  I  was  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  examination  in  the  usual  way  and  would  do  so  at  ooce. 
Those  gentlemen  had  a  conference,  and,  as  the  result  of  that  conference, 
Seneral  Conner  stated  to  me  that  they  had  concluded  to  waive  an  ex- 
»mination  and  give  bail  for  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners  before  the 
Joited  States  court.  I  told  him  then  that  of  course  they  had  a  right 
)  adopt  that  course  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  but  that  I  regretted  it  some- 


\ 
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bei  *  .    (1^0  large  number  of  arrests  which  I  proposed  to 

me  .  bo<*<'*'*V".^»rv remarkable  if  some  mistakes  were  not  made — 

^  ^^cit  '"'^*'*^      »sted  whom  we  might  not  care  to  bring  to  trial;  and 

\)cr^^^  *^ation  was  bad  I  should  be  able  to  sort  out  those  iudi- 
'^/j>n<^^*"^^?ihiv  would  not  ask  that  thev  be  bound  over  for  trial 
'^Li^riil  \'^'^^^(coi^rt.    He  said,  "  Well,  that  cannot  be  helped  f^ 
a  '  'fi^  no^^  ^'["\.\rt<l  not  to  go  into  the  examination ;  that  they  should 


w< 


^Aei^ '"'        rt»sted  whom  we  might  not  care  to  bring  to  trial; 
BCi  ^.  Di^rf^^'^  ^^Ilf'uM\  was  bad  I  should  be  able  to  sort  out  those  iudi- 

•^  "fW^  ^^^'^Tioii,  and  ask  that  the  defendants  might  all  be  booDci 
^**^.  3»?^  '"^^^^  "'^irance  at  court.     We  thereupon  fixed  by  agreement 


w 
n 
n 
e 


^ 


*  ;\  nt\  «"^*^ ^irance  at  court,     we  inereupon  nxea  oy  agreemen 

^ . V  ^^^  *' hilil  t^'**'  should  be  given.     In  ordinary  cases,  it  wa 


t 


"^  M^'^       hhI  and  make  acarfeful  investigation  of  the  crimes  that 


^"^  ^:\  '''"s^^haVe  been  committed;  but  I  could  not  do  so  publicly, 
'"''^^  \i.w^^  .^^^lefendauts  waived  their  examination.  I,  however,  had 
"^  1/st  *  ^^'  *-  '^•I'nmon  the  witnesses,  and  I  proceeded  to  make  an 


(V. 


»s^« 


....?• 


,      J      \\-ltU      l'"^      C5-V«U4lU»l/lWU       A      ^OUO^U       XU,.VU^L        OLA^Ol^       W 

]r^  number  of  warrants  were  issued.  I  think  that  the 
\^,*heforeme  involved  some  five  hundred  citizens  of  Aiken 
.  iMtrefield,  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Barnwell.    The 


\o\^  issued  and  in  the  hands  of  the  marshals  for  the  arrest 
^^/hundred  more. 

^^\eeded  in  these  examinations  precisely  as  I  would  proceed 
*^^^«^iimination.    Of  course  I  did  not  c 


."i,  •" 


j^xijinination.    Of  course  I  did  not  call  the  defendants 
^^0  testify  in  their  own  cases ;  that  is  neither  the  law  nor 


'.c<- 


xV 


jQ  United  Staies  courts.    I  only  called  witnesses  whose 

on\d  tend  to  convict  the  prisoners,  or  to  throw  light  npon 

'    %barged  against  them.    I  summoned  everybody,  except  the 

'  T^themselves,  that  I  thought  knew  anything  about  it.    Some 

* '"  "»i«  white  and  some  of  them  wore  colored  ;  but  the  great  ma- 

•'  r^ciiesses  were  colored.    They  were  the  persons  against  whom 

'"■  ^'^ere  alleged  to  have  been  committed.    The  offenses  partica- 


"^  ,.^ust  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by 

,:  ^'^"^  fc^ent,  and  against  their  right  to  vote  or  give  support  to  the 

^'^^\(  candidates  for  members  of  Congress  and  for  electors  for 

>  ■'  '^.^  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.    The  question  of 

^"'^''^^lor  is  ^^^  involved  in  the  latter  class  of  ofieuses,  but  is  in  the 

^^^  3lr.  Cameeon  : 

■  a  term  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  been  held  since  you 

-  ^ose  examinations,  and  since  the  arrests  were  made  ? — A.  Yes, 
^■^  has  been  one  term  held,  which  commenced  on  the  fourth  Mon- 

\ovember.  At  that  term  of  court  it  was  intended  to  try  these 
.  ^'l  had  filed  informations,  as  I  conceived  under  the  statute  I 
^Jut  to  do,  against  some  of  these  parties,  and  was  proceeding  to 

-  Rations  against  all  of  them.    The  defense,  however,  objected  to 
^ationSy  and  moved  to  quash  them  on  the  ground  that  I  should 
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have  proceeded  by  iudictinent  instead  of  by  information.  The  court 
heard  full  argument  upon  that  question,  and  decided  that  I  should  have 
l>roceedcd  by  indictment,  and,  tbeielore,  quashed  the  informations.  At 
toe  time  that  tbe  argument  was  heard  the  grand  jury  bad  been  dis- 
char^d,  and,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  with  the 
prosecutions  at  tbis  last  term,  and  they  have  all  been  continued  over  to 
the  next  term,  greatly  to  my  regret.  As  it  has  been  said  that  I  have 
acted  oppressively  in  these  prosecutions,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
submit  to  this  committee  the  record  of  all  the  testimony  which  I  took, 
(which  I  have,)  and  which,  I  think,  vindicites  my  action  in  this  whole 
matter.    That  testimony  is  at  the  service  of  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  That  is  all  ex  part€y  is  it  not ! — A.  It  is  nearly  all  ex  parte.    It  was 
taken,  as  I  have  indicated,  iu  the  preparation  of  these  causes  for  trial, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  warrants  which  were  issued  tor  the  arrest 
of  these  parties.     I  should  state  here,  perhaps,  that  the  investigation 
\Yas  conducted  in  an  open  office  which  I  obtained  in  Aiken,  and  from 
which  I  excluded  nobody.    The  attorneys  for  the  defense  were  some- 
limes  present,  whenever  they  wished  to  be,  but  they  took  no  part  in  it. 
They  knew  perfectly  what  was  going  on.    One  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
defense  said  that  they  had  waived  examination  before  the  commissioner 
waste  prevent  the  testimony  which  I  was  then  getting  from  being 
made  pablic  and  being  used  in  the  campaign. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Colonel  Haskell  brought  before  the  committee  a  letter  written  by 
yoa  to  Governor  Chamberlain,  in  which  you  state,  among  other  things, 
tbat  tbe  civil  arm  of  the  government  in  that  county  (Aiken)  was  as 
Iiowerless  as  the  wind  to  prevent  these  atrocities ;  and  that  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  dare  not  attempt  to  arrest  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes 
tor  fear  of  his  own  life  being  taken.  Colonel  Haskell  at  the  same  time 
itroQgbt  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  letters  or  communications 
^tteo  by  quite  a  number  of  judges  and  other  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  State,  in  which  the  statements  made  by  you  in  the  letters  to  which 
1  hare  referred  are  substantially  denied.  I  ask  you  now  to  explain  to 
ihe  committee  u|K>n  what  you  founded  your  opinion  as  expressed  in  that 
iKter  to  Governor  Chamberlain  f — A.  I  founded  that  opinion  upon  the 
facts  that  I  learned  from  the  affidavits  of  the  witnesses  that  I  examined 
3t  Aiken,  and  also  from  the  stiitements  of  the  military  officers,  particu- 
larly Captain  Mills,  who  was  then  commanding  the  post  at  Aiken. 

Q«  YoQ  may  state  the  communications  made  to  you  by  that  captain. — 
A-  Captain  Mills  informed  me,  on  my  arrival  in  Aiken,  that  the  sheriff 
<>ftbat  county,  Mr.  Jordan,  had  applied  to  him  for  assistance  to  make 
arrests  and  to  suppress  the  disturbances  that  had  occurred ;  and  he 
told  me  that  he  informed  Sheriff' Jordan  that  he  could  not  give  him  any 
'^oeb  assistance  until  he  had  made  some  effort  himself,  with  such  posse 
aM  he  was  able  to  get,  in  attempting  to  suppress  those  disturbances. 
Sberifi' Jordan  said  that  he  could  get  no  white  posse  to  aid  him  at  all. 

(Mr.  Menimon  objects  to  the  testimony  in  reference  to  what  Sheriff 
Jordan  said.    Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  Sheriff  Jordan  stated  that  he  could  not  get  a  posse  of 
v^liite  men  to  assist  him  in  enforcing  the  laws.  The  white  men  were  all 
on  tbe  other  side,  that  is,  on  the  side  of  the  law-breakers ;  and  he  also 
stated  that  the  colored  men  were  utterly  unavailable,  because  they 
woald  be  killed  if  be  attempted  to  use  them  for  such  a  purpose.    Gap- 
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tain  Mills  still  refused  to  send  any  troops,  because  ho  thought  his  orders 
did  not  justify  it,  although  8herifif  Jordan  assured  him  that  be  was 
utterly  powerless  to  do  anything  toward  the  suppression  of  these 
troubles.  Mr.  Chatfield  Cooper,  of  Highland  Park,  also  informed  uie 
that  Sheriff  Jordan  had  told  him  that  he  could  not  uo  anything  toward 
suppressing  these  troubles ;  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe  if  be  at 
tempted  it,  and  therefore  he  did  not.  I  also  examined  one  man  whom 
the  sheriff  called  upon  to  assist  him  during  the  BUeuton  riots.  He  did 
Unally  call  upon  a  few  men  to  go  with  him  down  to  Ellenton,  and  some 
four  or  live  men  did  go;  but  those  gentlemen  who  went  with  him  told 
me  that  the  sheriff  did  not  get  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  troubles; 
he  avoided  doing  so,  and  was  no  nearer  at  any  time  to  Rouse's  Bridge, 
where  the  troubles  culminated,  than  five  or  six  miles.  From  these 
various  sources,  and  then  from  my  own  observations  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  sheriff  was  utterly  powerless.  I  als() 
had  a  conversation  with  Judge  Wiggin,  of  that  circuit,  who  told  me 
that  the  sheriff  was  utterly  powerless,  and  that  the  civil  arm  of  tlie 
Government  was  also  utterly  powerless  there. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  This  information,  together  with  the  affidavits  you  have  taken  iu 
those  cases,  was  the  information  that  you  acted  upon  when  you  wrote 
that  letter  to  Governor  Chamberlain  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  precisely. 

Q.  And  that  was  before  Governor  Chamberlain's  proclamation  and 
the  call  for  troops  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the  affidavits  which  you  took  f 

Tlie  Witness.  I  can,  and  I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  may  do  so. 

The  Witness,  if  I  may  be  aliowed  to  say  it,  I  am  very  anxious  that 
the  committee  should  accept  those  affidavits  as  my  justification  in  the 
matter ;  at  least  so  far  as  they  will  go  to  show  thai  1  have  acted  prop- 
erly in  the  matter. 

Q.  Colonel  Haskell  stated  before  this  committee  in  substance— 1  do 
not  pretend  to  quote  his  language — that  at  the  time  Governor  Cbam- 
berlain  issued  his  proclamation,  there  were  no  facts  which  justified  it. 

The  Witness.  Which  proclamation  tlo  you  refer  to  ! 

Mr.  Cameron.  The  proclamation  in  which  he  declares  that  certain 
dissociations — I  am  not  quite  certain  that  he  says  they  are  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  but  that  is  the  proclamation  to  which  1  refer.  The  affida- 
vits taken  by  you  constitute  a  portion  of  the  testimony  on  which  yoo 
founded  your  opinion;  and  did  they,  or  did  they  not  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  upon  which  Governor  Chamberlain  founded  hi?* 
opinion  ! — A.  They  did.  1  gave  a  large  portion  of  them  to  Governor 
Chamberlain,  and  that  was  the  evidence  npon  which  he  acted. 

Q    State  whether  Governor  Chamberlain  examined  those  affidavit*?^ 
and  whether  to  any  extent  he  acted  upon  the  facts  contained  in  them. — 
A.  He  did  examine  those  affidavits,  and  he  had  my  best  judgment  i^ 
the  matter  also,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  democratic  violence^  en- 
tirely beyond  the  power  of  the  civil  authorities  to  suppress,  existed  i^ 
the  counties  of  Edgefield,  Aiken,  and  Barnwell.    I  am  not  certain,  ho%^' 
<*ver,  that  his  proclamation  covered  all  those  counties;  it  did  some  ^^ 
them. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Aiken  and  Barnwell  seem  to  be  the  only  two. 

The  Witness.  I  think  my  advice  included  Edgefield,  as  well ;  that  ^^ 
my  recollection  now. 
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Q.  What  information  had  yon  at  that  time,  or  have  you  now,  in  ivf 
erence  to  certain  organizations  or  companies  commonly  called  ritie- 
clnbs  ? 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  and 
DOt  what  you  have  heard. 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  personally,  except  from  the  affidavits  I  took 

at  Aiken  of  witnesses  whom  I  examined  there.    Those  affidavits  will 

show  what  information  came  to  me  of  that  kind,  and  I  can  state,  if  the 

committee  wish,  what  they  will  show;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Gahebon.  No,  I  think  it  is  not  necessary. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  you  are  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  district  of  South  Carolina  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  right  or  authority  did  Governor  Chamberlain  communi- 
cate with  you  after  the  Ellenton  riots  f  Did  you  owe  him  any  official 
allegiance,  or  have  any  official  relations  with  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
ODly  a  personal  friend  and  acquaintance  of  his.  My  relations  with 
Governor  Chamberlain  have  always  been  very  friendly, 

Q.  Why  did  he  apply  to  you  and  invoke  your  offices! — A.  Well,  sir, 
because  he  thought,  as  he  informed  me  when  I  returned  from  the  North, 
thai  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  commit- 
ted, and  that  he  believed  the  United  States  Government  was  more  ef- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those  offenders  and  suppressing 
those  troubles  than  the  State  government. 

Q.  Had  he  tried  the  State  government  at  all  f — A.  I  think  he  had,  sir. 
I  think  that  he  hafl  caused  the  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  persons  and 
had  had  them  bound  over  for  trial  before  the  State  court  at  Aiken.  1 
refer  now  particularly  to  the  Hamburgh  murderers. 

Q.  Had  he  had  anybody  arrested ou  account  ol*  the  EllentO!i  riots! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  O,  no. 

Q.  Had  the  judge  of  that  district  or  any  trial-justice  issued  any  war- 
rants whatsoever! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Had  a  single  peace-officer  sought  to  do  his  duty  in  that  connec- 
tion !— A.  Nobody,  unless  it  was  the  sheriff.  He  had  gone,  as  I  stated 
sometime  ago,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Ellenton  troubles,  but  had 
i^ept  away  from  them;  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  Captain  Mills,  he 
stated  that  he  could  not  get  there,  and  could  not  do  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  statement  from  the  sheriff  himself  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  a  statement  in  a  newspaper 
purporting  t6  be  bis. 

Q.  [Handing  witness  a  paper.]  See  if  this  is  it. — A.  I  believe  that 
is  the  statement  that  I  saw  made  about  the  time  that  this  purports  to 
have  been  made. 

Q.  Then  before  the  governor,  or  any  State  officer  had  taken  any  ac- 
tion whatsoever  to  bring  any  of  the  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  crime 
in  connection  with  the  Ellenton  riots  to  justice,  he  telegraphed  to  you, 
the  United  States  district  attorney,  to  come  down  and  investigate  the 
matter,  and  you  went;  is  that  the  state  of  the  case! — A.  That  is  true 
I   of  the  Ellenton  affair;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  nothing  before  you  took  action,  and  nothing  after! — A. 
^ow  I  will  not  say  that  he  did  nothing,  because  I  am  not  certain  what 
he  did  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  that  he  did  do  anything  ! — A.  I  have 
heard  hina  say,  I  think,  that  he  did  call  upon  the  sheriff,  this  same 
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Sheriff  Jordan,  to  go  down  and  suppress  those  troubles,  but  that  tbe 
»heriff  had  informed  him  that  he  could  do  nothing. 

Q.  Did  he  call  out  the  military  of  the  State  to  aid  him  in  execatiog 
the  civil  processes  under  the  laws  of  the  State  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did 
not. 

Q.  Were  the  Federal  troops  here  at  that  time  so  that  he  could  have 
invoked  their  aid  if  need  be  I — A.  There  were  some  here,  and  some  few 
at  Aiken. 

Q.  At  that  very  time! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some  there  that 
came  soon  after  the  Hamburgh  troubles — a  small  company  of  twenty- 
live  or  thirty  men. 

Q.  Were  all  the  authorities  in  that  county,  the  sheriff,  the  judge,  and 
all,  republicans! — A.  Well,  I  think  that  most  of  them  were  republicaus, 
or  were  once  republicans.  I  think  the  sheriff  was  once  a  republican; 
it  is  doubtful  about  that  now. 

Q.  How  about  the  judge! — A.  The  judge  is  a  republican. 

Q.  He  is  holdrng  on  yet ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  he  have  issued  a  bench  warrant  and  had  these  parties  ar- 
rested, and  had  them  brought  to  trial! — A.  I  think  they  might  hava 
been  brought  to  trial.  It  is  not  called  a  bench-warrant  exactly,  but  aii 
affidavit  could  have  been  framed. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  the  judge  could  have  issued  his  warrant! — A.  Upon 
an  affidavit  he  could  have  issued  a  warrant,  and  so  could  any  magis- 
trate. 

Q.  Then  the  State  authorities  have  taken  no  steps  whatever?— A. 
Xot  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  had  taken  no  steps  to  bring  anybody  to  justice! — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  And  your  aid  was  invoked  as  you  have  described.  When  yon 
went  down  there  as  district  attorney,  which  side  of  the  political  issue 
did  you  look  to  for  witnesses  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  look  upon  the 
political  issues  as  furnishing  the  ground  of  my  action  at  all. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  find  witnesses  ;  to  the  colored  pepole  or  the 
white  ! — A.  I  went  right  to  the  people  who  were  being  raided  upou  and 
murdered. 

Q.  Did  you  examiue  both  sides  ! — A.  Ordinarily,  when  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  I  do  not  call  the  defendants  to  testify  whether  the 
crime  has  been  committed  or  not.  I  call  witnesses  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  and  whose  testimony  would  tend  to  convict  the  parties. 

Q.  How  could  you  know  who  were  the  guilty  parties  until  yon  had 
made  a  full  examination  ! — A.  I  did  make  an  inquiry. 

Q.  But  it  seems  you  made  the  inquiry  on  one  side  only! — A.  Not  en- 
tirely. 

Q.  What  denjocrats,  or  white  men,  did  you  examine  ! — A.  Well,  sir, 
I  examined  a  few  of  them. 

Q.  Give  us  their  names. — A,  Henry  H.  Colcock,  a  conductor  ou  tbe 
Port  Eoyal  Eailroad ;  John  Conant  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  Port 
Eoyal  Railroad  at  Ellenton,  at  the  time  Simon  Coker  was  killed.  There 
are  several  others,  but  I  would  have  to  look  through  my  list  of  wit- 
nesses to  find  them. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  many  democrats  and  white  men  yon  exam* 
ined,  and  their  names. — A.  There  is  one  other  conductor  on  the  Port 
Koyal  Railroad,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  other  ! — A.  I  think  those  three  are  nearly 
all.    I  had  conversations  with  others  but  I  did  not  take  their  affidavits 
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Q.  Yoa  did  not  send  for  white  men  and  examine  tbem  except  those 
rsona  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  down  into  the  locality  where  these  riots  had  taken 
lace  and  have  the  white  men  brought  before  you,  in  order  that  you 
light  weifrh  all  the  te^^timony  in  your  mind  before  you  proceeded  f — A. 
io,  sir ;  I  did  not  send  for  the  white  men,  because  the  white  men  in  that 
eighborhood  were  reported  to  me  to  be  all  guilty,  and  I  thought  from 
be  examination  that  they  were — all  that  were  old  enough  and  young 
nough. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  a  public  officer  you  ought  to  have 
leard  both  sides! — A.  I  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  hear  both 
ides,  if  they  had  ottered  themselves. 

Q.  Yon  went  down  there,  but  you  did  not  wait  for  the  whites  to  offer 
hemselvesf — A.  I  went  down  there  to  see  who  committed  the  crimes. 

Q.  And  you  examined  one  side  only  ? — A.  I  examined  all  the  wit- 
losses  on  one  side  who  knew  anything  alK>ut  it,  except  the  defendants 
bemselves. 

Q.  The  persons  you  charge! — A.  The  persons  T  charge. 

Q.  Many  of  them  were  highly  respectable  citizens;  men  whom  per- 
lonanvyou  would  respect;  and  yet  yon  did  not  invite  one  of  them  to 
^present  in  order  that  you  might  examine  him  as  to  his  observations 
lieref— -A.  Most  all  of  those  I  brought  before  me  upon  a  summons. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  simply  the  fact  whether  or  not  you 
«Dt  for  or  examined  any  white  men  there  except  the  three  persons  you 
>ave  mentioned. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did  as  witnesses,  becituse  I 
'id  not  know  that  they  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q^  You  did  not  know  that  the  others  knew  anything  about  it  until 
ou  sent  for  them  ! — A.  O,  yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Bow  did  j'ou  know  it! — A.  The  examination  proceeded  in  this 

aj:  the  first  few  witn<»sses  that  I  called  before  me — I  could  mention 

olumbus  Roundtree  and  Oresmus  Kelley — gave  me  a  very  comprehen- 

ve  view  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  crimes ;  and  they  also  gave 

e  the  names  of  witnesses  who  could  prove  all  the  facts,  identify  the 

en,  &c.,  and  the  particular  acts  that  they  were  guilty  of,  and  those 

en  I  sent  for. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  did  not  know  that  a  very  large  portion 

'  that  class  of  the  population  were  unreliable  and  easily  misled  ! — A. 

0,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  that  they  were  unreliable  in  this  matter. 

Q.  You  chose  to  believe  them  and  did  believe  them  f — A.  I  did ;  a 

&ry  large  portion  of  them.    They  are  ignorant,  and  sometimes  made 

istakes,  but  I  corrected  their  testimony  by  the  testimony  of  others, 

3d  cross-examined  them  very  carefully,  as  much  so  as  I  would  have 

one  in  a  court  anywhere,  with  a  view  to  learn  the  exact  facts,  and  not 

>  be  deceived  myself  or  deceive  others. 

Q.  You  arresteii  none  but  democrats,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

link  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  any  negroes  at  all ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  engaged  in  it  except  white  folks! — A.  There 
»je  three  or  four  negroes. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

}.  Were  they  democrats  ! — A.  Democrats  who  were  with  the  column, 
I  were  guilty  of  some  of  the  crimes  that  the  white  men  were.  One  of 
m  i  remember  is  John  Hankerson ;  and  there  were  one  or  two  others 
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wbo  seemed  to  act  as  guides.    Those  men  were  arrested  with  others  and 
boaud  over  for  trial. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  the  district  attorney  to  go  oat,  as  yon  wentont 
OL  that  occasion,  when  an  important  election  is  pending*  and  take  the 
steps  you  did  there  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  done  it  once  before. 

Q.  is  there  any  law  of  the  United  States  that  commands  you  to  do 
it  f — A.  Well,  sir,  the  law,  as  I  understand  it,  governing  the  conductor 
the  district  attorney  is,  that  he  has  charge  of  all  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  important  prosecutions 
the  district  attorney,  may  attend  before  the  United  States  commissioner, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  examination.  He  may  or  he  may  not 
do  so.  He  controls  the  prosecution  whenever  he  attends,  and  it  is  my 
custom,  and  has  been  for  the  ten  years  during  which  I  have  been  dis- 
trict attorney,  that  In  all  important  cases,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  involved,  or  the  crime  committed  or  charged  has  been  verj* 
serious,  to  attend,  if  possible,  and  conduct  the  examination,  and  to  satisfv 
myself  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  prosecution;  and  on  this  occiision  I 
went  to  Aiken  and  conducted  the  examination  there,  because  I  believed 
that  very  serious  oftenses  had  been  committed,  involving  a  great  many 
persons,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  the  election  in  view  at  all  ? — A.  Not  the  least, 
sir.    1  may  say  now  that  I  did  not  intend  to  take  any  part  in  the  elec- 
tion this  fall.    I  had  made  every  arrangement  not  to  do  so,  and  if  these 
troubles  had  not  occurred,  I  should  not  even  have  been  in  the  State.  A 
very  painful  family  affliction  occurred  to  me  about  the  20th  of  August. 
My  wife  died.  North ;  and  1  had  made  arrangements  to  stay  North  until 
the  fall.    I  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  attorney-general  fo^ 
that  purpose;  but  when  these  troubles  occurred  I  was  telegraphed  fo^i 
and  I  was  written  to  by  friends  here,  saying  that  the  disturbances  wer^^ 
so  serious  that  it  was  my  duty,  as  district  attorney,  to  come  home  an.^ 
look  after  them ;  and  I  theretbre  did  so.    I  took  no  part  in  the  campai^^ 
after  I  got  home ;  made  no  public  speech  during  the  conflict ;  and,  x "» 
fact,  did  nothing  in  the  campaign.    I  went  to  Aiken,  investigated  the^^ 
troubles,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  campaign,  except 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  on  the  first  occasion! — A,  About  thr^^^ 
or  four  days,  on  the  first  occasion. 

Q.  How  many  witnesses  did  you  have  before  you  then! — A.  Aba 
ten  or  twelve,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  the  second  time! — A.  I  staid  there  t- 
second  time  from  the  'l4th  October,  and  conducted  the  examination 
until  the  15th  of  November,  and  remained  there  almost  constantly. 

Q.  How  many  witnesses  did  you  have! — A.  About  three  huudr 
were  examined. 

Q.  You  bound  the  parties  over  to  court — to  appear,  when  ! — A. 
the  fourth  Monday  of  November,  the  27th  November,  I  think. 

Q.  You  had  investigated  the  whole  matter,  so  that  when  the  co 
came  on  here  you  were  familiar  with  the  whole  matter! — A.  I  was  v 
familiar  with  the  whole  bnsiness. 

Q.  State  whether  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  having  those 
arrested  down  there.    Was  there  any  resistance ! — A.  The  only  d 
culty  was  in  finding  them.    The  marshals  called  upon  the  comuaan 
of  the  post  at  Aiken  to  furnish  a  few  troops  to  accompany  them, 
they  met  with  no  difficulty  then,  except  they  did  not  find  the  men 
were  after. 

Q.  They  were  intimidated  ! — A.  They  went  into  the  woods  aB  tho 
they  were  afraid ;  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing. 
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Q.  It  looks  like  iatinudatiou  very  much. — A.  Some  of  them  staid  at 
home,  like  men. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  resistance  to  any  authority  f — A.  No,  sir ;  no 
fontibie  resistance. 

Q.  Did  not  a  good  many  of  them  come  up  and  enter  into  recogni- 
zances ? — A.  I  think  a  considerable  number  of  them  did.  The  facts  alx>ut 
that  were  these :  The  marshal  went  down  to  Ellenton,  Rouse's  Bridge, 
and  Silverton,  to  make  some  arrests,  but  failed  to  find  most  of  the 
people  he  was  after;  but  he  there  met  some  gentlemen  who  were  famil- 
iar with  that  part  of  the  country,  and  they  assured  him  that  if  he  would 
give  them  the  names  of  the  parties  that  he  desired  to  arrest,  they  would 
compel  them  to  come  up  to  Aiken,  and  save  him  the  trouble  of  coming 
down  there  for  them;  and,  also,  that  if  tbese  people  could  be  allowed 
to  select  their  time  to  come,  and  bring  their  bail,  they  would  prefer  to 
come  rather  than  be  forced  to  come  on  other  occasions.  The  marshal 
therefore  gave  them  the  names  of  quite  a  number  in  that  vicinity — I  do 

not  remember  how  many — for  whom  he  had  warrants  and  they  all  came 

lip  a  few  days  after. 
Q.  In  those  cases  why  did  you  proceed  by  the  extraordinary  method 

of  filing  informations  instead  of  the  ordinary  one  of  indictments  ? — A. 

1  will  explain  it  to  you,  and  I  am  very  glad  yon  asked  me  the  question. 

Section  1012  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  provides  that — 

All  crimes  and  offeoses  committed  against  the  provisioDs  of  chapter  7,  title  '^Cnraes,^ 
which  are  Dot  infamous,  may  be  prosecnted  either  by  indictment  or  by  information 
filed  by  a  district  attorney. 

Now  chapter  7,  title  **  Crimes,"  is  the  chapter  providing  the  punish- 
ment for  these  ofi'enses.  Sections  5508  and  5520  occur  in  that  chapter, 
and  those  are  the  sections  which  provide  the  punishment  for  those  vio- 
lations of  law,  and  I  believe  that  this  section  1022  authorizes  the  pro- 
ceeding by  information,  instead  of  by  indictment.  I  thought  it  was 
very  desirable  to  proceed  in  that  way,  rather  than  by  indictments,  be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  saved  by  it.  That  was  the  prioci- 
pal  reason.  Probably  no  grand  jury  in  the  world  would  go  through  and 
examine  those  two  or  three  hundred  witnesses  that  I  had  examined  un- 
ner  oath,  and  refuse  to  find  a  bill.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  pro- 
ceeding before  a  grand  jury  is  entirely  ex  parte.  It  would  take  two  or 
three  weeks  for  a  grand  jury  to  examine  all  those  witnesses  and  find  in- 
dictments, and  I  found  that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  a 
Rreat  saving  of  expense,  if  the  information  would  lie,  instead  of  the  in- 
dictment. I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  notwithstanding  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  that  the  information  would  lie.  The  court  thought 
differently,  and  its  judgment  counts,  and  mine  does  not. 

y.  Had  it  been  common  for  you  to  use  the  proceeding  by  information 
in  your  court  before  that  time  f — A.  Very  common,  sir.  Over  one  hun- 
dred persons  were  tried  at  the  last  August  term  of  the  court  on  informa- 
tion, for  infractions  of  the  revenue-laws. 

Q.  Was  it  not  quite  as  troublesome  to  bring  the  cases  up  before  the 
judge  on  an  information  and  propeed  with  a  trial  as  to  send  it  before  the 
grand  jury  ? — A.  That  is  neither  the  law  nor  the  practice  in  this  State. 
Tbe  practice  in  proceeding  by  information  is  this :  The  district  attorney, 
opon  his  own  responsibility^ ,  upon  his  oath  of  office,  brings  in  a  formal 
complaint,  which  he  calls  an  information,  and  which  is  drawn  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  an  indictment,  but  it  is  presented  by  the  district  attor- 
ney instead  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q-  The  judge  allows  that  in  this  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  law 

Q*  Bow  did  it  happen,  if  you  had  been  proceeding  in  the  district 
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court  aod  circuit  court  by  infortuation  heretofore,  that  the  judge  woal<i 
not  allow  it  iu  this  case! — A.  Well,  sir,  the  judge  iu  his  decision  placed 
it  upon  the  ground  that  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  under  this  act,  was  im,  vi 
infamous  crime;  and,  therefore,  we  should  proceed  by  indictment.     Xt* 
he  had  held  that  this  crime  was  not  an  infamous  one,  then  he  woal<l 
have  allowed  the  information  to  stand. 

Q.  Then  could  you  not  have  proceeded  against  these  persons  for  i  i::!. 
timidation,  but  without  the  conspiracy! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  conspiracj-y 
in  each  instance.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  man  by  himself  undertakes  to  intimidate  Jolio 
Smith,  who  is  entitled  to  vote  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  also  to  vote  for  members  of  Congress;  is  he  not  indictable  f 
— A.  Section  5507,  of  this  same  chapter  7,  does  provide  for  the  punisb- 
nient  of  an  individual ;  but  the  courts  in  this  State  have  held  that  that 
section  was  void,  and  therefore  no  prosecutions  can  be  conducted  under 
it  in  this  district.    They  have  held  that  it  was  void  for  this  reason ;  sec^ 
tiou  5507  provides  that  "  Every  person  who  prevents,  hinders,  controls, 
or  intimidates  another  from  exercising,  or  in  exercising  the  right  at' 
suffrage  to  whom  that  right  is  guaranteed  by  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of  bribery,  or  threats 
of  depriving  such  persons  of  employment  or  occupation,  or  by  eject- 
ing such  person  fiom  a  rented  house,  lands,  or  other  property,  or  by 
threats  ot  refusing  to  renew  leases  or  contracts  for  labor,  or  by  threats 
of  violence  to  himself  or  family,  shall  be  punished  as  iu  the  preceding 
section.^ 

Now,  the  court  has  held  in  this  circuit  that  the  right  of  suflFrage  is 
not  guaranteed  by  the  fifteenth  amendment.    The  supreme  court  has 
subsequently  held  to  the  same  effect ;  and  that  is  the  only  section  in        I 
these  statutes  which  punishes  an  individual  for  intimidation.    The  other 
sections,  5508  and  5520,  are  for  the  punishment  of  conspiracies. 

Q.  Passing  from  that,  how  long  did  you  keep  the  grand  jury  here? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week;  1  do  not  remember  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  You  had  all  these  cases  before  you  and  discharged  all  those  iu 
three  or  four  days  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  other  cases ;  revenue  and  post- 
office  cases. 

Bv  Mr.  Cheistiancy: 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  mean  that  you  had  these  cases  before  the  grand  jury  ^ 
— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon: 

Q.  AYhy  did  you  not  detain  the  grand  jury  until  you  saw  how  thw»^ 
cases  woii»d  be  decided  f — A.  No  question  was  made  on  the  other  sid^ 
until  after  the  grand  jury  were  discharged. 

<J-  t)i*l  yoa  send  any  bid  before  the  grand  jury  at  all! 

The  Witness.  With  reference  to  these  cases t 

Mr.  Merrimon.  With  reference  to  any  ca^es. 

A.  O,  yes,  sir;  revenue  cases  and  pdstoffice  cases. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  proceed  with  informations  in  these  cases  t — ^- 
Post-office  cases  were  felonious,  and  I  could  not  proceed  by  informatiot^- 
I  am  not  certain  now  whether  my  assistant  took  any  revenue  cases  befor^ 
the  grand  jury  or  not.  I  think  not.  I  think  all  the  cases  that  wer^ 
sent  before  the  grand  jury  were  post-office  cases. 

Q.  The  men  were  here  and  were  demanding  a  trial  t — A.  No,  sir;  the^ 
were  not  very  anxious  for  a  trial.    They  tried  to  get  a  postponement. 
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Q.  Why  did  they  want  a  postponement  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  A 
eat  many  of  them  and  their  attorneys  came  to  me  and  asked  that  their 
968  might  go  over.  I  cannot  say  what  motives  were  behind  them. 
Q.  Who  wanted  you  to  continue  his  case  f — A.  Capt.  George  W.  Crol't 
'one.  There  was  quite  a  large  number,  and  I  could  not  name  them 
.  Mr.  Gary,  from  Augusta,  his  attorney,  came  to  me  several  times, 
d  in  the  most  earnest  manner  besought  me  to  postpone  his  case. 
Q.  Have  you  prepared  bills  in  these  cases! — A.  Well,  there  is  no  dif- 
-ence  t>etween  an  information  and  an  indictment,  except  in  the  form 
presenting  it. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  send  them  in  as  indictments  f — A.  I  will  change 
sm  from  inforiuations  to  bills  for  indictments,  and  send  them  to  the 
aud  jury. 

14.  You  made  a  report  to  Governor  Chamberlain  of  your  observations 
Avn  in  that  country  ! — A.  I  cannot  say  exactly  that  it  was  a  report.  I 
iDk  if  you  will  look  at  that  letter,  you  will  find  how  the  letter  came  to 
I  written. 

Mr.  Cheistiancy.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a  report. 
Ihe  Witness.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  report.  When  1  re- 
iTBed  to  Columbia  the  governor  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to 
lake  a  statement  to  him  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Aiken  County  <is 
found  them.  I  told  him  I  had  no  hesitation  whatever.  I  made  a  re* 
)ortto  the  attorney -general  at  the  same  time,  and  I  wrote  the  gover- 
loraBhort  letter,  stating  the  condition  of  things  as  I  found  them. 
Q.  That  was  an  uno&cial  statement  you  made  to  him  ? — A.  O,  en- 
irelyao. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Can  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  facts  as  you 
db^rved  them  aud  knew  them  at  that  time,  that  there  was  then  a  state  of 
ipsnrrection  in  existence  at  the  time  the  governor  made  his  proclama- 
tion for  tbe  suppression  of  the  rifle  clubs! — A.  If  I  should  be  left  to 
choose  my  own  terms,  I  should  say  a  state  of  domestic  violence  which 
ke  could  not  suppress. 

Q.  Were  the  courts  open  ! — A.  Well,  the  courts  meet  periodically. 

Q.  I  mean  they  were  not  interrupted  in  their  regular  course,  were 
they?-«A.  Perhaps  1  can  explain  myself  upon  that  point  better  by  refer- 
"ngto  the  tact  that  the  court  did  meet  in  Aiken  the  first  Monday  in 
September  for  the  trial  of  the  Hamburgh  murderers.  I  was  retained  by 
^be  atturney-general  of  the  State  to  assist  him  at  those  trials,  and  the 
^al8  were  to  proceed,  as  1  supposed,  and  I  started  on  my  way  south  to 
^ist  him }  but  he  informed  me  before  I  arrived  at  Aiken  that  the 
jndgeof  that  court  had  advised  him  to  continue  the  cases.  He  informed 
JDe  that  Judge  Wiggin  had  advised  him  not  to  proceed  with  the  trials 
•^ause  of  the  excitement  and  domestic  violence  that  existed  in  that 
^onty;  and  the  further  fact  that  the  jury  was  composed  mostly  of  white 
*en  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  perpetrators  of  the  violence  there, 

^^d  if  he  proceeded  the  trials  yould  be  utterly  without  result  and 

iutile. 

Q.  Was  the  Army  there  at  that  time! — A.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
Inerewas  a  military  post  at  Aiken  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
w  not 

Q-  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  try  the  men  at  all  t — A.  Well,  I 
wt  think  that  anything  was  done  in  court. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q*  Yoa  had  no  official  connection  with  that  State  court  f — ^A.  I  had 
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110  official  coDDectioD  with  it.  I  was  retained  in  [he  north,  as  counsel 
to  assist  in  the  trials,  and  started  on  my  way  sop.th,  and  was  stopped 
by  a  telegram  or  letter  from  the  State  attorney -general,  stating  that  the 
trials  could  not  proceed,  because  the  judge  advised  that  they  should 
not  proceed  at  that  time  on  account  of  the  violence  and  disturbances 
that  existed  there;  that  he  thought  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  attempt 
to  proceed  with  the  trials  at  that  time ;  and  I  must  say  that  when  he 
came  to  state  the  tacts  to  me,  with  which  I  was  not  familiar  at  that  time, 
1  fully  agreed  that  the  cases  should  be  continued,  because  nothing 
could  have  been  done,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  was  done. 

Q.  No  action  was  taken  at  all  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  those  lawless  men  have  possession  of  the  country  at  that 
time  ? — A.  They  did,  fully. 

Q.  They  had  full  control  of  it!— A.  They  had  full  control  of  it;  the 
rifle-clubs  were  marching  all  over  it. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  The  circuit  judge  was  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  clerk  of  the  court  was  a  republican  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  sheriff  was  a  republican? — A.  I  think  there  is  somedonbt 
about  him ;  I  think  he  had  been  a  republican,  but  had  got  over  on  the 
other  side. 

Q.  He  was  what  is  commonly  called  fishing? — A.  Well,  I  don't  kno^ 
whether  that  describes  it  or  not,  but  possibly  it  does. 

Q.  All  the  authorities  thereat  that  time  were  republicans! — A.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  such. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  there  was  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  ft^-^i 
armed  bodies  of  men  were  marching  through  the  county  at  that  tim& 
— A.  Yes,  sir.    I  myself  saw  the  telegram  from  the  judge  of  the  com 
to  the  attorney-general,  saying  that  he  advised  a  continutince  of  tls- 
cases. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  judge  would  swear  that  he  was  intimidated 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  swear  that  he  was  intimidated 
not.    I  think  he  would  swear  that  those  trials  could  not  proceed  at  ths 
time  with  any  safety  or  security. 

Q.  Was  it  proposed  at  the  late  term  of  the  Aiken  court  to  take  ann- 
steps  against  the  persons  engaged  in  the  Ellenton  riot? — A.  Well, 
think  the  term  is  in  session  there  now.    You  refer  to  the  Septemb^^ 
term? 

Mr.  Merrihon.  Yes. 

A.  I  know  that  the  attorney-general  met  me  in  the  North  and  r-^^ 
tained  me  to  proceed  with  these  trials,  and  he  really  and  earnestly  i^^ 
tended  to  do  so.  He  came  South  himself,  and  I  followed  him  a  day  ^^ 
two  later. 

Q.  Who  was  the  attorney-general  • — ^A.  Mr.  William  Stone  was  atl 
neygeueral  then. 

Q.  How  was  he  performing  the  duties  of  his  ofBce  North? — A. 
was  just  on  a  visit  North  with  his  family;  in  fact,  he  and  his  faait^ 
had  been  at  the  same  place  I  had  been  visiting. 

By  Mr.  Ohristiancy  : 

Q.  If  forty  or  fifty  white  men  are  charged  with  conspiracy  or  ai 
other  joint  offense  against  colored  persons,  and  those  persons  charge 
happen  to  be  democrats  and  to  constitute  all  the  white  population  ol 
o>ertain  neighborhood,  would  you,  as  a  prosecuting  officer  taking  the  S-  ^ 
itiatory  steps  for  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders,  think  it  your  duty  ^ 
take  the  testimony  of  any  of  the  persons  so  charged  because  they  hi 
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pened  to  be  democrats,  or  because  they  happened  to  be  white  men  f — 
x\.  1  certainly  woald  not.  In  the  United  States  court  for  this  district, 
and,  I  think,  throughout  the  United  States,  they  never  allow  persons  to 
testify  who  have  been  charged  with  an  offense ;  and  in  a  preliminary 
examination  or  open  trial  in  court  none  of  those  parties  who  were 
charged  or  indicted  would  be  allowed  to  testify,  and  I  should  never  ask 
one  of  them  to  testify. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  The  point  in  this  case  is  this:  that  there  was  no  ex- 
amination made  on  the  white  side  at  all. 

The  Witness.  If  the  situation  had  been  reversed  and  the  negroes 
ha4l  been  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  white  people  and  had 
committed  crimes  against  them,  I  should  have  gone  to  the  white  people 
for  testimony,  because  they  were  the  ones  that  suffered  and  would  have 
a  right  to  testify.  In  this  case  the  white  people  were  not  allowed  to 
testify  because  they  were  the  defendants. 

Q.  Did  not  the  white  people  allege  that  very  thing — that  the  negroes 
were  conspiring  to  burn  and  kill  ? — A.  No,  sir,  not  to  me ;  there  was  no 
such  complaint  made  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Mr.  Merrimon  has  asked  you  why  the  governor  did  not  call  out 
the  militia  of  the  State  to  suppress  these  alleged  disorders  ;  but,  before 
you  had  an  opportunity  of  answering  it,  he  asked  some  other  question, 
and  you  did  not  answer  it  in  consequence. — A.  There  was  no  militia  in 
Aiken  County  or  in  any  portion  of  the  State,  except  a  few  colored  mili- 
tia, and  they  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  They  were  not  relia- 
ble; were  not  drilled;  were  not  efficient  for  any  purpose,  or  available  for 
that  kind  of  service.  There  was  a  militia  company  at  Ham  burgh,  which 
had  been  destroyed.  There  was  a  little  company  at  Aiken,  I  think ;  but 
all  the  members  of  it  are  colored,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
rifle-clubs  they  are  of  no  value  whatever,  and  could  not  be  used. 

Q.  Mr.  Merrimon  also  asked  you  if  it  was  usual  with  you,  as  district 
attorney,  to  go  into  a  neighborhood  where  crimes  were  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  and  make  an  examination  of  witnesses,  and  you  stated 
that  yon  had  on  a  former  occasion.  When  was  that  occasion? — A.  That 
was  in  1871  and  1872,  in  York  County,  to  prosecute  the  Ku  Klux  Klans 
iu  that  and  adjoining  counties. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if  at  that  time  the  white  democrats  did  not  assert  just 
as  positively  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Ku-Klux  Klans  or  organ- 
ization, as  they  asserted  last  fall  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  rifle- 
clab  association  ? — A.  They  did,  indeed,  and  very  much  iu  the  same 
terms,  because  that  was  the  same  offense  charged.  There  was  nothing 
more  stoutly  denied  in  1871  and  1872  than  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  secret  organization. 

Q.  And  did  not  the  white  democrats  at  that  time  just  as  positively 
assert  that  no  offenses  had  been  committed  against  the  colored  people 
or  the  republicans,  as  they  asserted  last  fall  that  no  offenses  had  been 
committed  against  them? — A.  They  did,  certainly;  precisely  the  same 
way. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  charged  with  offenses  against  that  Ku- 
KIqx  act  were  convicted  in  this  district  f — A.  In  round  numbers,  I  should 
say  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  according  to  my  recollection  ;  some 
fifteen  hundred  were  indicted,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
convicted  and  punished. 

Q.  Were  not  many  of  these  men  gentlemen  who,  prior  to  that  time, 
at  least,  were  honorable  men,  of  high  character  in  their  respective 
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neighborhoods! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  doctors  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  men  in  all  professions  in  life  in  that  organization.  They 
had  the  outside  of  gentlemen,  but  were  found  to  have  the  inside  of  sav- 
ages in  those  eases. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time,  and  at  that  time,  I  will  ask  you  if  they  were 
not  regarded  by  the  white  democrats  as  men  of  respectability  and  high 
character  f — ^A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  The  chairman  asks  you  about  the  condition  of  the  militia  at  the 
time  the  governor,  or  the  late  governor  of  this  State,  as  the  case  may  be, 
issued  that  proclamation  in  regard  to  the  insurrection  in  this  State.  I 
ask  you  if  you  did  not  know,  at  that  very  time,  that  there  was  a  large 
number  of  Uuited  States  troops  here  for  the  very  purpose  of  aiding,  if 
need  be,  in  the  execution  of  the  law  f — A.  Well,  I  did  not  think  that  the 
troops  in  this  State  at  that  time  had  been  sent  here  for  that  pnr(M)se. 
They  were  used  here  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  enforcing 
the  revenue  laws,  making  arrests,  &c.  They  had  not  been  sent  here  to 
aid  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  enforcing  the  laws,  and  he  had  not  asked  them 
for  that  purpose,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  What  were  they  here  for! — A.  They  were  here,  as  I  stated,  to 
enforce  United  States  laws ;  to  assist  marshals  in  making  arrests.  That 
is  the  main  thing  they  have  been  employed  in  doing  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years. 

Q.  If  the  sheriff  had  been  trying  to  arrest  a  man,  and  had  been  re- 
sisted by  the  mob,  the  soldiers  could  not  have  been  called  into  the 
service  at  all! — A.  I  would  not  like  to  assert  what  the  possibilities  of 
the  situation  were.    I  am  only  stating  the  facts. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  witnesses  you  had  here  in  attendance 
upon  the  late  term  of  the  circuit  court,  after  you  got  through  with  them, 
when  the  judge  quashed  your  informations? — A.  I  discharged  them. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  were  held  over  until  this  committee 
came  here  !  By  whose  direction  was  that ! — A.  They  were  discharged 
on  the  next  day,  or  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  decision  of  the 
court  wa«  made.  I  kept  them  a  day  or  two,  because  I  had  made  an 
application  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  order  a  special  term  of  court  for 
the  trial  of  these  parties,  and  I  kept  them  two  or  three  days,  with  a 
view  to  hear  from  the  Attorney-General  at  Washington  as  to  whether 
that  court  would  be  ordered.  If  it  had  been  ordered  i^i  would  have  been 
cheaper  to  keep  the  witnesses  than  to  send  for  them  again  ;  but  I  very 
soon  learned,  within  three  or  four  days,  that  the  term  of  the  court  would 
probably  not  be  ordered ;  and  then  I  discharged  the  witnesses. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  here  during  the  term  t — A.  They  were. 

Q.  At  the  expense  of  the  Government? — A.  They  were  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  while  they  were  kept. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  kept  here  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  information  was  quashed  ? — A.  Three  or  four 
days. 

Q.  By  whose  authority  were  they  held  over  for  this  committee  ? — A. 
I  instructed  them  to  stay  here  myself,  because  I  wished  them  to  come 
before  this  committee,  but  they  had  to  wait  only  a  day  or  two  without 
pay ;  perhaps  two  or  three  days ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  They  staid  under' your  instructions? — A.  Under  my  advice;  I 
asked  them  to  stay. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  8, 1877. 
>.  T.  CoEBiN  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Oamebon  : 

2nestion.  Judge  Cooke  has  been  a  witness  before  this  committee,  and 
testified  to  a  conversation  which  he  alleged  he  had  with  yon  on  the  cars. 
Me  any  statement  you  desire  to  do  in  reference  to  that  alleged  ccmver- 
iou. — Answer.  I  have  rea<l  the  report  of  that  part  of  Judge  Cooke's 
timony  in  relation  to  the  alleged  conversation,  and  I  have  to  say  that 
\  statement,  as  a  whole,  is  absolutely  false,  and  I  think  nobody  knows 
L>etter  than  Judge  Cooke  himself.  I  recollect  that  I  did  come  from 
'eenville  to  Columbia  about  that  time,  and  that  Judge  Cooke  was  on 
B  cars,  but  he  is  a  man  between  whom  and  myself  no  intimacy  ever 
isted.  I  never  thought  him  a  man  to  whom  I  could  intrust,  or  would 
trust,  any  personal  conversation  whatever;  and  on  this  occasion  there 
as  little  or  no  conversation  between  us  going  from  Greenville  to 
olumbia.  I  had  then  heard  that  Judge  Cooke  was  wavering  in  his 
ilegiance  to  the  republican  party,  and  I  purposely  avoided  a  couver- 
ation  with  him  upon  that  subject  and  others.  It  is  possible  that  a  few 
rords  of  conversation  passed  between  us,  and  I  can  conceive  it  possible 
bat  the  Hamburgh  murders,  as  we  termed  them  then,  might  have  been- 
ueDtioned  casually,  but  I  neither  said  nor  intimated  anything  like  what 
iie  has  stated  in  his  testimony. 

I  say,  specifically,  that  I  made  no  reference  to  t'he  great  enthusiasm 
of  the  democratic  party,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  that  party  in  the  support 
of  Hampton. 

I  said  nothing  about  it  being  necessary  to  get  up  two  or  three  nots, 
or  rows,  and  have  about  thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  negroes  killed.  I 
^id  nothing  about  that  being  the  means,  or  any  part  of  the  means, 
uecessary  for  saving  the  State  to  the  republican  party  or  to  the  nation. 
Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  me,  and  I  never,  in  any  form,  expressed 
^uch  an  idea  to  Judge  Cooke,  or  anybody  else.  I  probably  did  express 
|his  idea,  if  I  spoke  about  the  Hamburgh  riot,  because  I  have  expressed 
it  on  many  occasions,  that  it  was  a  terrible  mistake,  on  the  part  of  any 
l^iitical  party,  to  get  up  such  a  riot  as  that,  because  it  would  certainly 
shock  the  nation  and  every  person  who  had  any  human  sympathy  in 
^is  heart  at  all ;  that  the  thing  was  a  terrible  outrage,  and  it  would 

certainly  be  a  great  injury  to  any  political  party  that  was  responsible 

for  it 

As  to  getting  up  cases  in  the  United  States  court,  I  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind  at  all.  I  ne\^er  told  Judge  Cooke  that  it  was  neces- 
'^ry  to  get  up  cases  in  the  United  States  court,  where  the  jury  could  be 
managed,  nor  anything  like  it.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  making 
the  remark  whether  a  case  could  not  be  made  up  out  of  the  Hamburgh 
^ot.  I  did  not  at  that  time  know  verj'  much  about  the  Hamburgh  riot. 
J.had  just  returned  from  the  North  to  attend  the  Greenville  term  of  the 
"'^trict  court;  had  arrived  there  about  four  or  five  days  previous  to 
^"iS)  going  to  Columbia,  and  I  had  just  seen  a  casual  statement  in  the 
'newspapers  about  it,  and  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  could  not  have 
said  or  given  any  opinion  about  it;  at  least,  no  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
P^ety  of  prosecution  in  the  United  States  court. 

Q>  I  will  ask  you  if  you  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  had  the  conver- 
sation with  Judge  Cooke  which  he  details  in  his  testimony,  or  any  con- 
versation, in  substance  or  effect,  like  or  similar  to  that ! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
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never  did.    I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  it  is  possible  thj 
we  might  have  had  some  limited  conversation,  and  there  might  hav~-, 
been  some  reference  to  the  Hamburgh  riot  and  its  political  effect  in 
casual  way,  but  to  no  such  import  and  no  such  effect  as  is  stated  iu  1^  ^ 
testimony  before  this  committee. 


JOHN  L.  WEST— CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  6, 1877. 
John  L.  West  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Temporarily  in  Columbia. 
My  home  is  at  Chester  CoartHouse. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  I  will  be  twenty-eight  in  May. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election? — A.  I  was  at 
Chester  Court- House. 

Q.  What  official  connection,  if  any,  had  you  with  the  electiou  T— A. 
I  was  appointed  supervisor  of  election  for  the  Court- House,  but  did  not 
act,  because  one  of  the  boxes  had  been  abolished,  whereas  heretofore 
they  had  had  two  boxes  there.  Therefore  my  services  were  not  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  State  whether  you  are  a  republican  or  not. — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Tell  why  you  did  not. — A.  Because  of  threats  made  in  my  hearing 
by  the  democrats. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  those  threats  were  and  by  whom  made.— A. 
Threats  were  made  that  if  I  voted  I  would  be  arrested. 

Q.  Did  they  state  for  what  ? — A.  I  may  say  that  they  did ;  for  one  per- 
son said  to  me  in  conversation  that  I  would  be  arrested  because  I  was 
not,  as  he  claimed,  a  citizen  of  that  county. 

Q.  What  was  the  fact;  did  you  consider  yourself  a  citizen  of  that 
county  ? — A.  I  have  been  ever  since  1872.  I  have  never  voted  outsiii^ 
of  the  county.  I  have  been  away  from  it  tempomrily  in  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  whatever  business  I  had,  and  latterly  on  account  of  my  healtb, 
arS  I  have  been  in  imi)aired  health  for  the  last  fifteen  or  eighteen  months, 
and  am  yet  under  a  physician's  charge  in  this  city. 

Q.  You  may  state  anything  that  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
affecting  the  conduct  of  the  election,  within  your  observation.  State 
how  it  was  carried  on. — A.  Failing  to  act  as  supervisor  on  account  pt 
the  box  being  abolished,  I  repaired  to  the  polls  at  about  half  past  six 
o'clock.  The  polls  openeld  at  six.  After  I  got  there  I  took  some  tickets 
for  distribution,  and  also  went  there  with  a  view  of  protecting  ignorant 
republican  voters  who  might  possibly  be  misled  in  the  ticket  they  ii^' 
tended  to  vote,  and  I  succeeded  in  setting  several  aright  who  were  mi^ 
led  by  means  of  false  tickets,  inasmuch  as  there  were  at  the  polls  coan- 
terfeit  tickets  almost  an  exact  representation  of  our  ticket,  having  at  tbt^ 
head  the  same  device  that  ours  had,  an  eagle,  with  the  words,  "  Union 
republican  party,"  above  it,  printed  with  the  same  kind  of  ink  and  in 
very.nearly  the  same  kind  of  type.  They  were  tickets  well  calculated 
to  deceive  even  persons  of  intelligence,  let  alone  those  who  were  igno- 
rant; and  in  several  instances  where  ignorant  negroes  were  taken  aside 
and  asked  to  vote  that  ticket  and  they  refusing,  those  tickets  were 
thrust  into  their  hands,  and  in  several  instances  I  told  the  parties 
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trward  of  their  mistake,  and  gave  them  the  correct  ticket.  They  told 
that  they  had  been  told  that  that  was  the  republican  ticket.  I  heard 
le  white  men  and  democrats  say  to  colored  men  there  that  there  was 
iifference  between  the  two  tickets,  holding  the  tickets  before  them, 
.  in  one  instance  1  spoke  up  and  said,  "There  is  a  very  material 
erence;  one  represents  the  republican  party,  and  the  other  the  demo- 
tie  party  f  then  the  person  turned  away  and  said  no  more.  I  was 
>  present  nearly  all  the  day,  except  when  I  went  away  to  get  some 
le  refreshment.  I  was  also  sent  as  a  bearer  of  the  message  for  the 
iiers  to  come  to  the  polls,  deeming  it  eminently  necessary  that  they 
mid  be  there. 

J.  Stat«  why  you  thought  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  there. — 
I  thought  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  there  after  1  had 
uumed  from  my  breakfast,  which,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  was 
the  neighborhood  of  ten  o'clock.  I  noticed  quite  a  commotion  in  the 
•art-house  yard  as  I  approached,  and  asked  several  the  cause  of  it.  I 
as  told  by  a  great  many  that  Judge  Mackey  had  threatened  to  arrest 
Ames  Canton,  who  was  acting  as  (l^puty  United  States  marshal,  on  the 
round  that  he  had  no  authority  to  act. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 
Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  itt — A.  I  did  not  hear  him  myself. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  was  the  disturbance  about? — A.  I  am  coming  to  the  dis- 
urbance.  There  was  quite  a  commotion  between  the  two  parties  and 
wo  races,  comprising  on  one  side  the  democrats  and  white  men,  and  on 
be  other  side  the  negroes  and  republicans,  and  they  were  ver^^  nearly 
»ming  together  when  Canton  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
he  peace,  to  send  up  for  the  troops.  I  was  coming  in  the  court  house 
I'ard  at  the  time,  having  been  away  probably  two  or  three  minutes, 
^'lien  Canton  saw  me  and  asked  me  to  take  a  note  down  to  Lieutenant 
3int0D,  which  I  did,  and  the  troops  came  there,  and  from  that  time 
wth  peace  was  preserved.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  they 
3ad  Dot  come  there,  there  would  have  been  a  collision.     ' 

Q.  VVhere  were  you  during  the  canvass,  mainly,  prior  to  the  last 
*^ection! — A.  1  was  here  mostly  in  Columbia,  feeling  that  I  should  be 
t>f  more  service  here  than  in  Chester  County.  That  is  my  only  reason 
for  not  being  there. 

Q.  Eave  you  any  other  facts  relating  to  the  election  or  the  canvass 
prior  to  the  election  1  If  so,  you  may  state  them. — ^A.  I  do  not  know, 
^far  as  that  county  is  concerned,  that  I  could  state  anything  within 
^y  own  knowledges-only  such  as  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  anything  that  is  not  within  your 
Knowledge.    That  is  the  rule  we  have  adopted  here. 

The  Witness.  I  was  at  the  court-house  the  day  before  the  election, 
^Dtl  I  was  told  a  week  before  I  went  there  that  threats  had  been  made 
"y  parties  there,  and  I  heard  that  parties  there  held  been  advised  to 
fun  me  off  upon  coming  there,  and  not  allow  me  to  act  as  supervisor  of 
election.  However,  that  did  not  deter  me  from  acting.  I  had  the  con- 
scionsness  within  myself  that  I  had  the  right  to  go  there,  and  I  knew 
that  I  would  l»e  guilty  of  no  infraction  of  law  in  going  there,  and  con- 
sequently determined  to  do  so,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might ; 
tnd  I  went  there  accordingly.  Nothing  was  said  about  running  me  olt* 
iter  I  got  there,  only  these  threats  were  made  in  my  hearing.  Going 
oifn  street  at  one  time,  I  heard  a  white  man,  a  democrat,  conversing 
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with  some  negroes  there,  and  I  overheard  this  much  of  the  conver 
tion.  Says  he,  ^^The  people  here  could  get  along  harmoniously 
it  were  not  for  such  damned  rascals  as  that" — shaking  his  whip  at  i 
He  was,  at  the  time,  seated  in  his  buggy.  I  don't  know  of  any  r 
cality  that  I  have  been  guilty  of,  unless  it  is  guiding  my  people  arig 
which  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to  do. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  have  been  employed  for  the  I 
six  or  seven  years  mostly  in  the  capacity  of  clerk. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  During  the  winter  in  this  city.  I  have  taught  sch 
in  the  county  of  Chester. 

Q.  When  t — A.  I  taught  school  in  the  county  of  Chester  in  1872,  i 
in  the  election  of  1872  was  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  como 
sioners  of  election  of  Chester  County. 

Q.  With  that  exception  you  have  lived  here,  have  you  ! — A.  I  hi 
been  here  temporarily  in  the  prosecution  of  my  business — always  in 
prosecution  of  my  business. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  clerk,  have  you  t — A.  I  have  been  a  clerk 
six  years,  ever  since  1870,  in  the  legislature,  and  at  odd  times  I  lij 
done  clerical  service  in  one  or  the  oUier  departments  of  the  State. 

Q.  Then  you  are  a  professional  partisan  f — ^A.  By  no  means. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  a  republican?— A.  I  am  a  republican. 

Q.  Do  you  take  much  interest  in  politics? — A.  I  have  such  interest 
that  I  feel  every  man  should  have.  I  am  not  what  you  might  cal 
politician,  and  never  have  been. 

Q.  Still  you  went  up  to  Chester  County  to  the  election  ? — A.  I  alwt 
have  voted  there,  and  never  have  voted  elsewhere. 

Q.  You  went  up  there  to  protect  the  ignorant  against  the  frauds 
the  democrats,  and  you  undertook  to  do  that? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  yet  you  allowed  a  democrat  who  suggested  that  if  you  vol 
you  would  be  indicted,  to  keep  you  away  from  voting? — A.  I  hadj 
cause  for  doing  so. 

Q.  You  expected  to  be  arrested,  and  yet  you  knew  you  had  a  right 
vote  there  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  bold  about  other  matters  but  were  not  bold  about  th 
— A.  Because  1  had  just  cause,  and,  if  you  like,  I  can  state  the  cans 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  don't  care  about  it. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  You  can  state  the  cause. 

A.  The  cause  is  just  this:  because  J  had  undergone  persecutioi 
that  county  for  exercising  the  right  of  a  free  man  in  going  to  a  spe 
election  two  years  ago  last  July;  because  I  didn't  see  fit,  and  would  i 
as  a  man,  bend  the  suppliant  knee  to  a  man  who  wanted  me  to. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  How  ? — A.  I  was  persecuted  always.  I  was  charged  with  ilh 
voting  and  perjury,  and  yet  on  the  preliminary  hearing  the  prosecul 
officer,  although  a  real  democrat,  yet  having  some  conscience,  reft 
to  prosecute  the  case,  and  it  was  thrown  out  of  court.  I  wa«  pU 
under  bonds. 

Q.  Were  you  indicted? — A.  The  case  fell  through  just  as  soon  as 
circuit  court  met.  Nothing  was  done.  I  was  then  ordered  by  my  pi 
cian  to  go  to  Havana  for  my  health. 

Q.  Who  was  your  persecutor  on  that  occasion?— A.  The  aflftd 
was  made  by  a  democrat. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  His  name,  if  my  memory  serves  me  righ 
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doD't  know  aboat  his  first  name,  bat  I  think  his  name  was  Israel  McD. 
Hood. 

Q.  What  democrat  threatened  to  persecute  you  if  you  voted  on  the 
day  of  election? — A.  One  William  Samuels,  a  trial-justice  up  there,  be- 
fore I  had  the  farce  of  a  hearing,  said,  "If  he  votes  here  to-day  he  will 
be  arrested."  He  is  a  man  claiming  to  be  an  officer  of  justice,  and  he 
refusted  to  take  as  my  bondsmen  men  who  are  on  other  bonds  in  the 
county  to-day,  and  I  said  to  the  sheriff  "  I  will  go  to  jail  if  that  is  the 
caae.'^ 
Q.  ^Vere  you  arrested  that  day  f — A.  I  was  arrested  next  day. 
Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  thi^at  made  to  yon  on  that  day. — A.  I 
\?»8  not  arrested  on  that  day. 

Q.   Who  made  the  threat  to  you? — A.  This  trial-justice  made  the 
threat.    Another  man,  William  Walker,  the  son  of  Sheriff  Walker,  in 
conversation  asked  me  if  I  "  was  going  to  vote  to-day.''    I  would  not 
answer.    He  said,  '^  We  don't  intend  that  any  except  citizens  of  the 
ooauty  shall  vote."    I  says,  <*  If  I  am  not  a  citizen  of  the  county,  of 
course  I  have  not  the  right  to  vote,  but  I  know  my  rights;  I  am  a  rep- 
utable citizen  of  the  county  and  have  never  been  guilty  of  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  law."    It  was  soon  afterward  some  one  of  my  friends  wanted 
me  to  vote,  but  knowing  the  excitement  incident  upon  the  election  and 
that  probably  something  would  ensue  if  I  did,  and  knowing  also  that 
my  Mends  down  here,  where  I  had  sent  before  and  got  bonds  from  a 
man  worth  $60,000  in  real  estate,  I  knew  that   he  would  be  away, 
and  I  didn't  propose  to  endanger  my  health  by  lying  in  jail  until  I  could 
get  deliverence  from  persecution,  and  that  is  why  I  didn't  offer  my 
vote. 


B.  S.  DESPORTES— FAIEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  6, 1877. 

fi-  8.  Despobtes  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ! — Answer.  Thirty-three. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  f — ^A.  Bidgeway,  Fairfield  County,  South 
Carolina. 

Q-  What  is  your  business! — A.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  in  your  county  by  the  name  of  W.  K. 
Marshall!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  He  has  stated  that  on  the  22d  day  of  September  you  told  him  that 
yoa  were  captain  of  a  rifle-club.  ^'  I  told  him  I  was  surprised  to  hear  of 
'J-  He  said  that  it  was  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  I  told  him 
^^t  if  there  was  any  breach  of  the  peace  I  was  ready  to  arrest  the 
P*^ty.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  obey  my  order  as  a  posse.  He  said  that 
^  woold  as  a  citizen.  He  offered  me  protection  in  the  club.  I  told 
^^^  I  could  not  accept  it  as  being  an  unlawful  organization.  He 
^as  accompanied  by  three  or  four  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood." 
otate  whether  you  did  anything  to  this  man  Marshall ;  and,  if  you  say 
y^  state  all  about  any  difficulty  that  he  had  of  which  you  have  any 

^guizance. — A.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  trial-justice 

JQ'  I  ask  you  the  question  what  Marshall  told  you  about  a  controversy 
*^weea  him  and  one  Smart 

{Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Christiaucy,  and  objection  sustained.) 
s  0  TOL  n — 5 
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Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  he  and  Smart  h 
any  difficulty  ! 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  any  difficulty  occurred  ? — A.  lis'o,  sir ;  I  \^ 
not  present. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q..  Were  you  at  his  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  anything  that  happened  between  you  and  him. — A.  He  « 
for  me  about  dark,  and  directed  his  note  to  "  R.  S.  Desportes,  fi 
warden  of  the  town  of  Winnsborough."  I  obeyed  his  request  and  wi 
to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  a  great  state  of  nervous  excitemem 
thought,  with  his  coat  off,  in  his  reception-room.  He  told  me  his  life  v 
in  danger;  that  two  boys,  sons  of  Smart,  had  fired  upon  him,  and  tl 
he  had  asked  Mr.  Cloud,  the  intendant  of  the  town,  for  protection,  a 
showed  me  Mr.  Cloud's  note,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  inquired  into  t 
matter  and  found  that  there  was  no  cause  for  action.  Mr.  Marsh; 
spoke  at  great  length.  I  told  him  that,  as  first  warden  of  the  town, 
was  powerless  to  assist  him  under  the  ruling  of  the  intendant,  but  th 
I  was  captain  of  a  rifle-club,  and  that  the  organization  was  for  the  pr 
tection  of  our  homes  and  the  lives  of  our  wives  and  children,  and  f 
the  protection  of  anybody's  life,  and  that  if  he  could  show  me  thath 
life  was  in  danger  I  would  grant  him  the  protection  of  the  club;  that 
would  give  him  a  detachment  of  the  company  to  protect  him,  andl 
seemed,  to  me,  to  be  very  glad  of  the  offer.  He  didn't  ask  me  to  a 
with  him  as  a  posse;  nothing  of  that  kind  transpired,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  these  Smarts  ! — A.  They  were  sons  of  S.  M.  Smar 
the  young  man,  John  Smart,  is  about  twenty-four  years  old. 

Q.  What  are  their  politics? — A.  They  were  of  the  same  feeling 
their  father  some  years  ago ;  recently  they  have  shown  a  disposition 
come  over  to  the  reform  side. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  that  they  have  acted  with  the  democrats  f— 
In  this  last  election  ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  How  was  their  father  ? — A.  He  came  over  to  the  reform  party  af 
this  disturbance. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  By  the  reform  party  you  mean  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  By 
form  party  we  simply  mean  the  party  in  this  State  for  honest  gove 
ment.     We  have  no  politics  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  rifle-club  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  under  the  I 
order  of  things,  we  had'  rifle  companies  and  volunteer  companies,  j 
in  the  State  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  no  white  company  has  ever  b 
organized  under  the  militia  law,  consequently  we  had  no  protect 
from  the  militia  of  the  State. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  company  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  how  many  men  did  it  consist? — A.  Fifty-six. 

Q.  Was  it  armed  t — A.  It  was  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  it  have  any  political  purpose  ! — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  political  organization  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rifle-clubs  were  there  in  your  county  ! — A.  I  could 
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ly,  six*.    There  were  three  within  my  knowledge  within  summons  of 
Qt  t^o^w^n,  including  the  one  that  I  commanded. 

Q.    I>id  your  company  go  about  the  country  there  riding  and  shooting 
it oi gilts? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.    I>id  they  at  any  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-   'Were  you  present  at  any  republican  meetings  at  your  place  or  else 
^bere  in  your  county  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  whether  your  company  went  to  attend  any  of  their 
loeetings  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  them  ! — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  went  at  all  to  attend  a  republican 
meetio^f — A.  No,  sir ;  on  one  occasion  a  part  of  it  was  sent,  when  the 
republican  candidates  went  to  Winnsborough,  but  they  went  simply  as 
policemen  to  protect  the  town  in  case  of  a  riot,  which  it  was  thought 
was  imminent.  Wherever  those  large  gatherings  occurred  the  police 
of  a  small  town  would  be  incapable  of  protecting  the  place,  and  they 
went  there  simply  as  policemen,  and  I  don^t  think  went  near  the  meet- 
ing. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Marshall  live! — A.  Just  outside  of  the  limits  of 
the  town  of  Eidgway. 
Q.  What  does  he  do  for  a  living? — A.  He  is  a  trial-justice. 
Q.  Does  he  do  any  other  business  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  matter  with  his  late  wife,  and  what 
caused  her  death  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  her  death,  I  think,  was  caused 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  State  what  you  know. — A.  From  the  effects  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion, sir. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q'  How  was  she  regarded  in  your  community? — A.  She  was  very 
much  beloved  by  the  ladies. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  visited  her  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
wife  visted  her,  and  even  after  it  was  not  popular  for  her  to  go ;  and 
then  after  I  objected,  on  account  of  her  husband's  standing  before  the 
people,  she  still  visited  her,  and  did  so  up  to  her  death. 
Q-  Did  she  do  any  acts  of  kindness  for  her  ? — A.  Constantly,  sir. 
Q-  I  will  ask  you  whether,  from  your  general  observation,  there  was 
a  general  state  of  terrorism  all  over  your  county? — A.  Not  at  all,  sir; 
^e  Were  alarmed  for  fear  that  our  property  would  be  burned  by  the 
negroes. 

Q-  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  companies  of  armed  men  riding 
about  through  your  county,  wearing  red  shirts  and  making  a  great  ado 
^nd  terrorizing  at  night  ? — A.  I  do  know  that  there  was  not.  We  didn't 
have  a  red  shirt  in  our  organization  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  a  letter  in  your  possession  from  any  United  States  offi- 
cer at  Ridgeway? — A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Cloud,  the  intendant  of  the  town, 
Jastbat.  He  will  appear  before  you.  It  was  written  to  him  and  is  in 
Ws  possession. 

Q.  Give  us  an  account  of  the  election  at  your  place  and  the  campaign 
torough  your  county,  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.CA.>iERON.  We  mean  personal  knowledge — anything  that  you  saw 
yourself,  and  not  anything  that  you  heard. 

^  i  only  saw  the  election  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 
Q«  Where  ? — A.  At  Eidgeway  precinct. 
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Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  distarbanee  there. — A.  None,  excep 
in  one  case,  where  a  democratic  negro  was  threatened,  and  we  had  t 
put  him  in  the  store  of  Messrs.  Boof  &  Cloud  to  protect  him  from  vii 
lence. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  negro  carried  oflf  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  a  democrat  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  put  there  for  protection  ! — A.  Yes,  s^ 

By  Mr.  Ohristiancy: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  put  there  for  protection  t — A.  We 
pir,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  carried  there  for  prot^ 
tion. 

Q.  What  is  your  reason  ? — A.  It  would  be  very  unusual  to  lock  a  m. 
up  unless  there  was  some  cause  for  it. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  you  infer  that  it  wa«  for  protection  ? — A.  Yes,  si 
and  I  gave  him  a  pistol  to  protect  himself  with  afterward. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  That  was  on  election-day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy: 

Q.  Mr.  Marshall  did  not  complain  at  all  that  your  wife  hadn't  bee: 
frequently  to  visit  his  wife,  but  you  say  that  your  wife  used  to  go  ao' 
do  acts  of  kindness  for  her  when  she  was  sick,  even  after  it  had  ceases 
to  be  i)opular  for  hep  to  go  there  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  thought  she  ought  not  to  go  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  it  had  become  unpopular  for  her  to  go!— 
A.  Well,  sir,  if  you  don't  object  to  a  long  story,  I  would  like  to  tell  yot 

Q.  You  can  state  generally. — A.  I  will  try  to  do  so  as  concisely  3 
possible.  Mr.  Marshall  was  in  this  state  of  excitement  that  I  ha^ 
described,  and  he  said  that  he  had  applied  to  Mr.  Cloud  and  could  nc 
get  any  protection.  I  told  him  I  was  powerless,  as  warden  of  the  towi 
to  grant  him  any  protection,  but  as  captain  of  this  club  I  would  do  s^ 
I  could  hear  Mrs.  Marshall  sighing  in  her  chamber,  and  I  thought  sb 
was  very  much  alarmed.  J  told  him  that  that  night  we  would  Lave 
company  meeting  and  that  I  would  then  come  to  his  house ;  that  I  wool 
ask  the  intendant  of  the  town,  who  was  a  member  of  the  club,  if  theJ 
was  any  cause  for  apprehcDsion,  and  I  would  also  converse  with  thet^ 
Smart  boys,  and  if  I  found  there  was  the  slightest  cause  for  apprehe' 
sion  I  would  send  him  a  detachment  of  my  company.  He  thanked  r* 
for  it  and  I  went  off.  1  met  Mr.  Cloud  at  the  depot  and  conversed  wil 
him  about  it.  He  said  that  he  had  examined  the  witnesses  in  the  ca^^ 
and  could  find  nothing  to  take  hold  of.  We  then  held  a  meeting.  ^ 
were  just  organizing  and  had  no  arms  of  any  kind,  but  were  just  goi« 
through  the  preliminaries.  The  meeting  lasted  until  after  twelve  o'clo^ 
at  night,  and  after  the  meeting  adjourned  several  men  came  around  tl 
table  and  I  stated  Mr.  Marshall's  physical  condition—that  is,  his  exci< 
ment  and  his  wife's  excitement.  Mr.  James  Q.  Davis  offered  to  go  a% 
stay  there,  and  1  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  know  it  would  be  an  act  of  chari 
if  we  would  walk  down  there  and  state  that  there  is  no  need  of  app^ 
hension,  for  it  would  quiet  Mrs.  Marshall  so  that  she  could  sleep."  V 
went  down  there  and  after  hallooing  considerably  Mr.  Marshall  cad 
out.  I  told  him  that  we  came  to  tell  him  that  there  was  no  cause  t 
apprehension ;  and  he  then  thanked  us  and  made  quite  a  speech  definii 
his  political  position,  and  said  that  he  was  glad  that  we  had  called  up^ 
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ixa  ;  t^liat  be  thought  that  this  conference  would  result  in  a  better 
nderst^nding.  The  next  morning  after  we  were  there  these  guns  were 
red. 

Q.    What  guns  were  fired  ? — A.  I  heard  a  good  many  reports. 

Q.   "STou  heard  guns  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    ^Fhat  was  the  next  morning  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  very  unusual 
bbing  in  a  quiet  town  like  that.    We  heard  these  guns. 

Q.  You  heard  guns ;  where  t — A.  In  the  direction  of  Mr.  ^larshalPs 
liouae.     The  afternoon  of  that  day  the  negroes  came  into  town,  and  a 
\^onia.ii  came  into  my  store. 
Q.  TVhat  woman  came  into  your  store  f — A.  negro  woman. 
Q.  Do  you  know  her  name  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  In  consequence  of  what  the  colored  woman  told  you  what  did  you 
do? — A.  I  came  to  Columbia  and  telegraphed  for  forty  rifles,  and  went 
back  home. 

By  Mr.  Christianc Y : 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  telegraph  for  forty  rifles! — A.  I  don't  believe 
that  I  remember  the  address  of  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  oflftcer  that  you  telegraphed  to! — A.  I  tele- 
graphed to  a  house  in  New  York  with  whom  I  had  never  had  any  deal- 
ings before. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  them  ! — A.  I  had  written  to  them 
before. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  who  they  were  ! — A.  They  sent  me 
a  postal  card  giving  me  the  quotations,  and  I  sent  to  that  house  for 
forty  stand  of  arms  and  one  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Q'  About  what  time  was  that! — A.  That  was  in  September. 

Q.  What  time  in  September  ! — A.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  date, 
but  1  would  say,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me,  about  the  24th  of 
September. 

Q«  Did  you  receive  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after! — A.  I  suppose  it  was  about  a  week,  or  more;  I 
<ion't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ! — A.  Each  man  bought  and  paid  for 
^^  gnn,  and  took  it  home. 

Q»  The  members  of  the  club  did  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  Then  they  had  arms  after  that  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  Did  they  ever  come  out  with  those  arms ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  You  are  sure  of  that ! — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^here  were  the  arms  kept  ? — A.  Each  man  took  his  gun  home. 

By  Mr.  Gamebon  : 
Q-  Did  you  drill  with  them  in  your  room  ! — A.  !No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q«  Had  you  anybody  in  that  company  except  democrats  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
^  Q"  Yet  it  was  not  a  political  club,  you  say  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were 
I     ^1  white  men,  and  all  white  men  are  democrats  in  our  section. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q»  Had  any  outrages  been  committed,  to  your  knowledge,  in  your 
^.^ighborhood,  prior  to  the  time  that  you  sent  for  those  guns  ! — A.  No, 
^  J  we  only  apprehended  danger. 

Q*  None  had  been  committed! — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  You  were  going  to  speak,  a  while  ago,  of  something  that  the 
negroes  did,  and  were  not  allowed  to  proceed.  State  what  they  did  do, 
within  your  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Oambeon  : 

Q.  Anything  that  you  know  that  the  negroes  did  you  may  state. — A. 
I  <mly  heard  this  negro  woman 

Q.  Did  she  make  any  threats! — A.  She  only  told  me  what  they  were 
coming  to  do  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  they  come  ? — A.  I^To,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  come  since  at  any  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  those  arms  since  f  Have  the  men  retained 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir 5  we  disbanded  after  Governor  Chamberlain  issued 
his  proclamation. 

Q.  Each  man  retained  his  arms  and  ammunition,  however? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  had  twenty  rounds  apiece,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chktstiancy  : 

Q.  By  disbanding,  do  you  mean  that  your  club  never  met  after  that  ? — 
A.  They  never  met  after  that. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  And  no  outrages  have  been  committed  in  that  vicinity,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  you  have  disbanded  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  white  men  have  been  killed  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  property  has  been  destroyed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  one  fire 
the  other  night,  but  I  don't  suppose  that  was  the  result  of  the  election 
excitement. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  then,  you  conclude  that  there  was  really  no  necessity 
for  your  company ;  do  you  not  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  we  think  that  by  prepar- 
ing we  prevented  it. 

Q.  You  dissolved,  however  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  dissolve  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  was 
""Tilbin  the  three  days  that  Governor  Chamberlain  told  us  to  disband. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  and  formally  disband  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Q.  Those  arms  are  the  private  property  of  each  man? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
each  man  paid  for  his  own  gun. 

[The  witness  requested  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Marshall  heretofore  taken  by  the  committee,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Mar- 
shall had  said  that  his  (Mr.  Marshall's)  credit  was  good.] 

Mr.  Merrimon.  He  says, "  My  creditis  good,  but  I  am  refused  credit  on 
account  of  politics."  On  his  cross-examination  he  produced  a  letter  from 
you  which  was  read  to  the  committee,  and  put  in  as  part  of  his  testimony, 
in  which  you  denied  him  credit,  and  told  him  among  other  things  that  you 
were  under  promise  not  to  act  with  or  even  encourage  any  one  who  allied 
himself  with  the  republicans.  Give  any  explanation  of  that  matter  that 
you  may  wish. — A.  Well,  sir,  in  the  first  place  Mr.  Marshall's  credit  is 
not  good.  I  am  sure  that  all  the  merchants  in  town  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying  that.  They  would  not  credit  Mr.  Marshall  with  a  dollar  unless 
they  had  collateral  security.  While  his  wife  was  sick,  although  I  was 
under  promise,  as  he  states  there,  not  to  aid  or  abet  any  republicans  or 
any  one  that  we  thought  was  arrayed  against  the  best  interests  of  our 
State — for  it  does  amount  to  that  in  this  State — notwithstanding  that  I 
was  under  that  promise,  still,  while  his  wife  was  sick  I  sent  him  everything 
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that  he  needed.    We  keep  a  drag-store  as  well  as  a  general  stock,  and 

we  have  very  fine  brandy  there  that  I  bought  several  years  ago  for  $12 

ia  gold,  and  I  sent  that,  but  made  no  charge  of  it  at  all,  for  the  benefit  of 

Mrs.  Marshall.    We  had  all  regarded  Mrs.  Marshall — I  am  sare  I  did — 

as  a  very  lovable  person,  a  very  intelligent  lady  in  her  life,  and  after 

lier  death  I  went  down  there  with  my  wagon  and  horse  and  offered  him 

my  services  to  assist  him  in  any  way  that  I  could  with  the  obsequies ; 

and  when  the  coffin  arrived  I  carried  it  down  there  and  offered  to  carry 

ber  body  to  the  depot,  and  offered  to  do  everything  that  I  could  to  assist 

bim  in  the  funeral ;  but  after  his  return  from  the  funeral — ^he  buried 

her  here  in  Columbia — he  then  wrote  to  me  for  assistance,  and  I  replied 

to  him  that  I  was  under  this  promise,  not  to  help  any  one  arrayed  against 

the  interests  of  the  State;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  didn't  say,  *^any  one 

allied  with  the  republicans."    The  words  I  used  have  a  very  different 

significance ;  for  really  I  am  a  republican  myself,  but  £  am  working  with 

the  democratic  party,  for  they  are  in  favor  of  honest  government.    If  I 

iived  la  New  York  1  should  be  a  republican. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  But  you  voted  for  Tilden,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  voted  the 
straig^ht  democratic  ticket. 

Q-  -And  for  Hampton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  hope  for  reform  through 
thati  party  and  to  be  relieved  from  our  political  distress. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q-  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  t — A.  I  think  if  you  would  al- 
low me  to  read  Mr.  Marshall's  testimony 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q-  You  say  that  Mr.  Marshall's  credit  is  not  good  among  the  mer- 
chants there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Are  all  those  merchants  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  they 
are  working  with  the  democrats. 

Q-  Just  as  you  do  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  frequently  told  Mr.  Marshall 
that  if  I  lived  in  New  York  I  should  be  a  republican. 
Q.  That  has  not  anything  to  do  with  being  a  republican  ? — ^A.  Ko, 

sir;  I  don't  like  that  word  in  the  evidence.    I  will  state,  if  you  will 

allow  me,  that  on  three  separate  occasions  about  five  or  six  young  men  of 

ffiy  club  visited  republican  meetings  at  night. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw 
tbem  go.    I  didn't  see  them  there. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON : 

Q.  They  started  out  from  the  club-room  to  go  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  went  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  these  people,  because  they 
Wu't  attended  our  meetings.  We  thought  it  was  to  our  interest  to  lay 
tbeir  interests  before  them.  They  would  not  come  to  us,  and  we  thought 
^e  OQght  to  go  to  them. 

Q.  Did  they  invite  you  ? — A.  The  second  time  they  invited  some  one 
^ho  coQld  make  a  speech  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  This  club  of  yours  was  not  political  at  all  ? — ^A.  You  see  the  dem- 
<^tic  clubs  and  rifle-clubs  are  almost  synonymous.  The  same  men 
^hng  in  some  instances  to  both  organizations,  and  Mr.  James  Q.  Davis 
^38  the  president  of  the  democratic  club.    The  reason  why  I  mention 
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this  is  to  show  yon  that  on  three  occasions  these  few  gentlemen  went  to 
Tisit  these  clubs,  bnt  they  didn't  go  as  rifle-clab  men,  because  they  car- 
ried no  arms  with  them.  If  you  would  visit  our  section  you  would  M 
us  to  be  a  very  civil  people. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Do  you  know  whether  guns  were  found  se- 
creted in  any  place  in  your  town;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  tell  us  all  you 
kuow  about  it  f — A.  I  didn't  see  the  gans. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  members  of 
the  rifle-club  before  this  dissolution  were  not  members  of  a  democratic 
club  after  the  dissolution  of  the  rifle-club  t — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  every 
instance. 

Q.  Most  of  them,  I  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  democratic  club  we  regard 
as  a  civil  organization,  and  the  other  as  a  military  organization  for  tlxe 
protection  of  the  peace. 

Q.  But  the  clubs  were  composed  of  the  same  persons,  mainly  ?— A^- 
Mainly  the  same. 

Q.  Did  they  retain  the  arms  which  you  procured  from  New  York, 
you  have  stated  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


COENELIUS  E.  MEAS,  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  6, 1877. 
Cornelius  B.  Meas  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live ! — A.  At  Eidgeway,  Fairfield  County,  Sout^^ 
Carolina. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  clerk  in  a  store.  _ 

Q.  With  what  political  party  do  you  affiliate  ? — A.  The  democratic 
party. 

Q.  Are  you  a  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  join  the  democratic  party  !  Were  yc^^ 
forced  to  do  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  vote  the  republican  ticket  until  t. 
saw  that  it  was  ruin  to  the  country  and  people,  and  then  I  thought  ^ 
had  better  try  something  else  in  this  last  election. 

Q.  You  then  changed  your  relations  t — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  force  you  to  do  it  f — A.  No,  sir.  _ 

Q.  Has  anything  been  done  to  you  since  you  joined  the  democrat^^^ 
party  by  your  own  color  t — A.  Nothing  has  been  done  except  I  w 
threatened. 

Q.  State  how  you  were  threatened. — A.  I  was  not  threatened  to 
face. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  church  ? — A,  Yes,  sir;  I  belong  to  the  Prest^.^' 
terian  colored  church. 

Q.  Did  they  turn  you  out ! — A.  They  said  that  they  were  going  ^^ 
turn  me  out.  I  was  teaching  a  very  nice  Bible-class  and  singii*^^' 
school,  and  I  was  engaged  nearly  all  day  Sunday ;  between  Sand^^ 
morning  and  seven  ^dock  regularly  in  the  Sunday-school  and  Bibl-^ 
class  and  singing-school ;  and  Saturday,  when  they  heard  that  I  ^ 
going  to  vote  the  reform  ticket,  they  said  they  were  going  to  torn 
out  of  church  and  Sabbath-school. 
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By  Mr.  Camebon  : 
Q.  Who  told  you  that !— A.  A  colored  lady  of  Ridgeway. 

By  Mr.  Meebimon  : 

Q.  Did  the  colored  woman  tell  you  she  was  going  to  turn  you  oat  on 
account  of  your  politics  f — A.  They  did  turn  me  out. 

Q.  What  did  they  turn  you  out  for  f — A.  They  said  it  was  the  only 

faajt  they  had  against  me,  that  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket.    And 

they  said  they  were  soity,  but  they  had  to  do  it.    I  told  them  that  I 

dida^t  teach  the  children  politics  ;  I  taught  them  the  Scripture,  and 

^ght  from  wrong,  as  far  as  I  could ;  and  they  all  acknowledged  that  I 

hail  done  a  great  deal  ot  good. 

Q.  State  whether  anybody  threatened  you  on  the  road. — A.  Xo,  sir  f 
oobddy  ever  threatened  me  on  the  road. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q-  Did  you  go  before  the  church  at  the  time  they  turned  you  out  f 
Wer^  you  present  at  the  time  they  turned  you  out! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
went^  to  my  Sabbath-school  on  that  morning,  as  usual  and  when  I  got 
tber^  this  party  that  was  going  to  turn  me  out  was  there  before  me,  and 
he  wets  never  there  at  the  Sabbath-school  usually.  One  of  them  was  an 
elder*  Iq  the  church,  and  I  had  often  persuaded  him  to  go  and  help  me 
in  tlx^  Sabbath-school,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  have  any  interest  in  it,  but 
this  morning  he  beat  me  there. 

Q-  Who  spoke  about  turning  you  out  of  the  church  t — A.  His  name 
is  ^^Ison  Marshal],  the  head  elder  of  the  church.  , 

Q-  Was  that  in  the  church  f — A.  It  was  in  the  church  where  they 
done  it.    They  spoke  of  it  outside. 

Q-  Ton  don't  mean  that  they  turned  you  out  of  doors,  but  out  of  the 
clinixiii  f — A.  They  turned  me  out  of  the  Sunday-school  and  disfranchised 
me  in  the  church,  so  that  I  was  not  any  more  a  trustee  of  the  church. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q*  They  did  not  turn  you  out  of  doors,  but  told  you  to  go  t — A.  They 
^^^  I  must  not  teach  in  the  sabbath-school  any  more. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

^-    Are  you  a  member  of  the  church  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  go  there. 
Q-    They  only  turned  you  out  of  teaching  in  the  sabbath-school  !— A. 

By  Mr.  CAMEBON: 

^*    In  whose  store  are  you  a  clerk  ! — A.  Mr.  R.  S.  Desportes's. 

^»    How  long  have  you  been  a  clerk  in  his  store? — A.  About  five 

^-  Is  he  a  republican  ? — A.  He  is  a  democrat.    He  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket. 
^.  And  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  too  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have 
^oted  the  republican  ticket  in  the  same  store  until  the  last  election, 
'^tU  a  httle  exception.    I  always  did  use  a  little  discrimination,  and 
^^  anybody  was  on  the  ticket  that  I  didn't  want  to  vote  for  I  scratched 
»Mtt  off  and  voted  for  somebody  else. 


u*- 
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YOUNG  JOHN  POPE— NEWBERRY  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  8, 1877. 
Young  John  Pope  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merri3I0N  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  age,  your  place^  of  residence,  your  busi- 
ness, and  with  what  political  party  you  afiiliate. — Answer.  I  am  thirty- 
five  years  of  age ;  I  am  a  lawyer  it)y  profession ;  I  reside  iu  the  town  of 
Newberry,  S.  O. ;  and  I  affiliate  with  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  official  connection  with  the  democratic 
party  during  the  late  campaign  in  this  State,  and  if  you  say  yes,  tell  as 
what  it  was. — A.  I  had,  sir ;  I  was  chairman  of  the  democratic  party 
for  Newberry  County,  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Did  you  have  much  facilities  for  knowing  the  movements  of  the 
party  in  that  county? — A.  It  was  my  duty  to  know  everything  that 
occurred  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  present  at  a  republican  meeting  at  Kew- 
beiry  at  any  time  during  the  campaign  ;  what  the  character  of  that 
meeting  was;  what  the  proclamation  calling  it  was;  whether  there  was 
any  joint  discussion  proposed  or  agreed  upon ;  whether  there  was  a 
joint  discussion,  and  whether  there  was  any  violence  or  violent  demon- 
strations made  toward  or  about  that  meeting. — A.  The  meeting  at 
which  Governor  Chamberlain  attended  was  immediately  upon  the  ad- 
journment of  the  democratic  State  convention,  which  was  convened  ou 
the  16th.  I  think  that  meeting  was  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  August 
At  that  meeting,  by  consent  of  Governor  Chamberlain  and  others,  dem- 
ocrats and  republicans  divided  time;  and  the  meeting  was  perfectly 
hiirmonious  and  peaceable,  although  there  were  very  large  numbers  of 
both  parties  upon  the  ground  and  the  discussion  lasted  the  entire  day. 
There  was  a  subsequent  meeting  at  Newberry,  which  was  convened 
under  the  following  circumstances :  Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
republican  county  convention  for  the  nomination  of  officers  it  was 
announced  by  the  chairman  that  there  would  be  a  grand  rally  of  the 
republican  party  for  discussion  on,  I  think,  the  16th  of  October;  the 
date,  however,  I  will  not  undertake  to  be  accurate  about.  That  chakman 
announced  that  there  would  be  a  joint  discussion  on  that  occasion.  Be- 
ing chairman  of  the  democratic  party,  I  at  once  issued  an  invitation,  by 
letter,  to  General  M.  C.  Butler,  General  M.  W.  Gary,  of  Edgefield ;  General 
Samuel  McGowan  and  James  S.  Cothrau,  of  Abbeville ;  Hon.  D.  Wyatt 
Aiken,  who  was  nominated  for  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  and 
subsequently  elected,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion.  I  believe  I  sent  an  invitation  to  Colonel  Haskell,  as  chairman 
of  the  State  executive  committee,  to  be  present  at  the  joint  discussion. 
Having  made  these  arrangements,  I  summoned  the  democracy  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion. 

On  that  morning,  I  think  about  half  past  nine  o'clock,  I  received  a  tel- 
egram irom  Columbia  saying  to  me  not  to  enter  into  the  joint  discussioDj 
unless  by  the  consent  of  both  parties.  I  at  once  sought  out  the  county 
chairman  of  the  republican  party,  Joseph  D.  Barton,  a  colored  lawyer, 
and  a  representative  man  of  his  party.  I  was  unable  to  find  him  until 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  which  reaches  our  place  about  10.47  a.  m.  When 
I  met  him,  he  told  me  that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  joint  di& 
cussion,  but  that  it  had  been  determined  that  it  should  not  be  a  join 
discussion.    I  hurried  to  the  court-house  steps  in  our  town,  at  whid 
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ace  the  discussion  was  to  take  place,  and  where  a  large  crowd  bad  con- 
regated,  both  white  and  black,  republicans  and  democrats.  I  requested 
iartoQ,  however,  to  see  the  speakers,  and  see  if  it  could  not  be  arranged, 
iS  it  had  been  on  the  previous  occasion,  that  there  should  be  a  joint  dis- 
iassioD.  The  speakers  came,  and  with  them  Barton,  and  said  that  they 
regretted  very  much  that  it  had  been  decided  not  to  have  a  joint  discus- 
sion. In  the  mean  while  I  received  a  direct  communication  from  the 
State  committee  on  the  subject  through  the  mail,  and  thereupon  I  asked 
the  Abbeville  republicans  to  announce  to  my  own  party  that  was  pres- 
ent that  although  the  banter  bad  been  made  for  a  joint  discussion,  and 
we  were  prepared  to  meet  them,  yet  they  had,  as  usual,  backed  down 
from  it,  and  that  we  must  not  expect  any  participation  in  the  discussion. 
Of  coarse  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  our  people,  and  I  should 
say  that  it  was  a  disappointment  to  both  parties.  When  I  say 
both  parties,  I  mean  the  bodies;  I  do  not  mean  the  leaders.  The 
colored  men  of  my  party  were  disappointed  as  well  as  the  white 
men.  The  mind  of  the  county  had  been  very  much  agitated  in  regard 
to  public  matters,  and  charges  had  been  thrown  in  the  face  of  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain  at  that  first  meeting.  He  and  bis  confederates 
were  charged  with  maladministration,  and  they  were  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  have  these  matters  ventilated  before  them  in  detail.  It  was  with 
that  view  that  they  had  sought  the  joint  discussion,  and  when  I  announced 
that  there  would  be  none,  there  was  a  disappointment.  The  republican 
speakers  were  William  M.  Taft,  of  Charleston ;  Professor  Greener,  of  the 
ttniveraity  here  in  Columbia  and  L.  Cass  Carpenter.  Those  three  I  remem- 
ber. There  may  have  been  others,  but,  if  so,  I  cannot  recollect  them  just  at 
thismoment.  There  were  several  gentlemen  with  them  whodid  not  appear 
to  be  speakers,  though  the  exact  character  which  they  appeared  in  on  that 
(occasion  I  was  apprised  of  afterward.  John  B.  Dennis  was  there  taking 
some  interest  in  the  arrangement  of  matters.  They  requested  me  to  ask 
the  democrats  to  give  the  front  of  the  court-house  steps  and  the  square 
to  the  colored  men. 

I  told  them  that  the  white  men  bad  been  invited  there,  and  they  said 
the  white  men  being  on  horseback  could  look  over  the  heads  of  the 
others.  I  pointed  out  the  fact  to  them  that  there  were  about  forty  col- 
ored republican  horsemen  who  were  also  alongside  of  the  white  demo- 
crats and  colored  democrats  on  horseback.  They  argued  the  matter 
^me  time,  and  said  they  would  not  speak  unless  they  removed  back. 
Being  exceedingly  anxious  that  everything  should  be  done  that  was 
possible  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  everything  in  the  con- 
t^Qct  of  the  election,  I  finally  said  unofi&cially  that  they  had  cut  off  my 
l^fiicial  head,  so  far  as  that  crowd  was  concerned,  by  declining  to  allow 
it  to  be  a  joint  discussion,  but  I  did  say  to  some  gentlemen  that  I  would 
be  very  glad  if  they  would  move  back,  but  they  said  they  had  been  in- 
%d  there,  and  refused  to  do  it.  While  on  the  court-house  steps  and 
feussing  these  matters,  talking  with  General  John  Dennis,  a  colored 
•Jiau  and  a  leader  in  the  party,  who  was  subsequently  elected  to  the 
^^gislature,  remarked  to  Dennis,  "  These  gentlemen  have  been  invited 
bere,  and  a  publication  has  been  issued  in  the  paper  saying,  '  Come  one, 
come  all,'"  and  this  representative  colored  man  said,  "That  is  quite 
true."  Dennis  then  made  a  remark  something  like  this,  "  That  puts  a 
lifferent  face  upon  it ;  if  you  have  invited  these  gentlemen  here,  you 
annot  complain  of  their  attendance." 

31atters  went  on  and  they  lingered,  I  suppose,  three-quarters  of  an 
oar  before  they  began  speaking.  Finally  they  began  speaking  at  the 
]d  of  the  portico,  where  they  had  all  the  colored  men  immediately 
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around  them.  Colonel  Taft,  of  Charleston,  was  the  first  speaker,  and  h( 
had  gone  on  at  some  length,  when  all  at  once  a  white  man  and  a  colore^ 
man,  both  roonnted,  struck  blows  at  each  other,  and  at  once  it  looker 
as  if  both  men  were  aboot  to  draw  weapons.  The  man  that  I  had  ap 
pointed  marshal  of  the  day  for  our  crowd  at  once  rode  between  thet 
and  said,  "  Nothing  of  that  sort  here ;  put  up  those  pistols."  The  co 
ored  man  put  his  pistol,  and,  of  course,  the  white  man  was  required  t 
keep  in  good  order.  But  that  caused  considerable  confusion  in  th 
crowd  and  rushing  about  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  on  foot,  and  the  horsi 
men  white  and  black,  came  riding  up  in  front.  During  this  meUe  an< 
confusion  Taft  suspended  his  speech.  I  think  he  began  again  afterwardt 
and  finished.  L.  Cass  Carpenter  came  second.  He  is  personally  obnoi 
ious  to  many  persons.  He  is  called  Chloroform  Carpenter.  Ee  bega 
his  speech — I  forget  now  the  exact  language  he  used — anyhow  he  be: 
itated  a  moment  and  said  something  like  this,  ^'I  appear  before  yon 
when  some  man  in  the  crowd  hallooed,  "  To  swap  a  few  lies,  as  usual, 
suppose.''  His  general  reputation  for  veracity  is  undoubtedly  very  bai 
He  is  a  man  who  is  said  to  have  been  chloroformed  and  robbed,  &c 
do  not  know  anything  of  that,  however,  but  that  is  just  his  public  repi 
tation  that  I  give  you. 

I  By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  His  reputation  up  there,  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  Well,  sir, 
don't  say  up  there.  I  think  you  will  find  it  to  be  his  reputation 
Columbia,  and  wherever  he  is  known  in  South  Carolina.  I  do  not  spec 
of  outside  of  our  own  State,  because  his  acquaintance  with  the  goc 
people  of  our  Union  is  confined  rather  to  this  State.  Now,  when  th 
remark  was  made  Carpenter  says  something  to  this  effect,  ^^I  seetbi 
you  don't  care  to  hear  me,  or  that  you  are  going  to  interrupt  me,  and 
will  not  speak.  He  stopped.  Professor  Greener  then  began  his  speecl 
and  I  think  he  must  have  spoken  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  but  in  hi 
speech,  which  was  very  high  flung — political  discussion  when  fairly  coi 
ducted  is  a  blessing,  but  where  offensively  conducted 

Mr.  Cameron.  No  matter  about  that.    Give  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  Very  well.  Anyhow  he  proceeded  to  the  point  wber 
he  announced  that  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina  before  the  va 
did  not  allow  a  man  without  a  certain  ahiount  of  property  to  vob 
Thereupon  the  lie  was  given  from  the  crowd.  I  don't  know  how  it  ww 
I  could  not  state,  but  questions  were  being  asked  that  were  pretty  ve 
answered,  and  a  kind  of  running  fight  was  kept  up,  I  think,  for  threi 
quarters  of  an  hour.    He  then  closed. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  have  our  speakers  at  all  until  everything  WJ 
over.  When  the  republicans  adjourned  their  meeting,  five  minutes  ai 
erward  I  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  had  democratic  speakers  pi 
upon  the  stand,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  that  matter  occurred. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  you  attended  another  political  meeting  in  yoi 
county ;  and  if  you  say  yes,  give  us  an  account  of  what  you  obserri 
at  that,  and  whether  there  were  any  threats  of  intimidation  or  violenc 
— A.  Well,  sir,  I  attended  a  great  many  political  discussions  and  soi 
of  their  meetings.  When  I  say  theirs,  I  mean  the  republicans.  I  al 
attended  a  great  many  democratic  discussions,  and  invariably  the : 
publicans  were  invited  to  speak  at  our  democratic  meetings.  When  t 
nominees  for  county  offices  were  making  a  tour  of  the  county,  and  1 
colored  people  participated  in  those  discussions,  I  remember  one  u 
spoke  at  six  places;  and  while  sometimes  his  language  was  somewl 
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oDeusive,  because  reflecting  upon  us  in  a  slight  measure,  still  he  was  re- 
ceived kindly,  courteously,  and  uninterruptedly.  I  also  heard  a  great 
many  republican  speeches,  and  I  never  saw  one  interrupted. 

Q.  Were  there  any  demonstrations  of  violence  at  your  meetings,  such 
as  were  calculated  to  drive  the  people  away  from  the  speakings  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  every  meeting  I  attended  in  my  life  was  exceedingly  quiet  and 
orderly.  Indeed,  our  whole  aim  at  those  meetings,  and  the  aim  of  the 
speakers  there,  seemed  to  be  to  win  the  colored  people  over  to  our  po- 
litical standard. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  at  any  time,  by  violence  or  threats,  you  sought 
to  induce  the  colored  people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  Never, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else  did  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  democratic  party  a  policy  by  which  they  expected  to  se- 
care  votes  from  using  violence  or  threats  of  intimidation  f — A.  The 
policy  of  the  democratic  party,  so  far  as  it  came  within  my  knowledge, 
was  one  entirely  of  conciliation  in  this  campaign.  The  public  safety  of 
Soath  Carolina  depends  upoq  the  harmony  of  the  two  races ;  and,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  that  was  the  key-note  of  the  campaign. 

Q'  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  taking  of  the  census  in  your  county 
in  1865,  and  who  took  it  t — A.  I  think  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  A. 
L-Snead  did  so.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  town  of  Newberry,  and  a  colored 
naerchaut.  My  knowledge  of  his  dealings  as  an  officer  are  very  limited. 
I  gave  in  the  census  of  myself  and  household,  including  servants  of  all 
kinds. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  outside  of  that  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  ID  such  a  way  that  I  could  lay  it  before  the  committee.  I  have 
heard  say. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  reception,  at  the 
railroad  depot  of  your  town,  of  a  box  which  purported  to  contain  agri- 
<^Qltnral  implements,  but  which,  in  fact,  contained  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
and  if  you  say  yes,  tell  the  committee  all  you  know  about  it. — A.  I  say 
yes.  I  am  intendant  of  the  town  of  Newberry,  and  have  been  for  three 
saccessive  terms.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August  I  was  ap- 
proached by  the  agent  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Itailroad  Com- 
pany, and  from  him  I  received  certain  information.  It  is  not  legitimate, 
^suppose,  for  me  to  state  the  information. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  You  may  state  what  you  did  in  consequence  of  that  information. — 
A.  He  showed  me  a  telegram  advising  him  of  the  shipment  of  a  box 
containing  arms,  but  which  was  alleged  by  the  consignor  to  contain  ag- 
ricnltural  implements,  and  apprising  me  that  it  was  a  suspicious  box. 
That  was  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  when  I  saw  that  telegram,  and  the 
train  was  to  reach  Newberry,  I  think,  at  2.30  or  3  o'clock.    At  4  o'clock 
P-  m.,  I  went  to  the  depot  and  saw  the  box.    It  was  a  very  heavy  box, 
marked  H.  Bailey,  Newberry,  South  Carolina.    I  kept  my  counsel  as  a 
peace-officer  and  directed  him  to  do  the  same,  but  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
U)x,  and  to  apprise  me  of  the  person  who  came  to  claim  it,  and  to  re- 
quire his  identification  before  delivery.    On  the  next  morning,  the  15th, 
I  was  advised  that  there  was  a  claimant,  and  an  affidavit  was  made  be- 
fore me  by  Eichard  C  Walls,  of  Laurens,  that  in  his  presence  a  colored 
man 

3Ir.  Christiancy.  That  would  hardly  be  admissible. 
The  Witness.  It  was  sworn  to  before  me  that  a  man  claiming  to  be 
3.  Bailey,  known  to  be  a  colored  man  of  Laurens,  had  demanded  the 
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box,  and  that  in  his  presence  the  agent  refused  to  deMver  the  box  until 
he  was  identified.  Watts  did  not  identify  him  to  Mr.  Mazyek,  the  agent 
at  Newberry.  I  then,  as  intendant  of  the  town,  called  our  couucil  to- 
gether, and,  with  their  concurrence,  1  ordered  the  box  to  be  seized  and 
the  man  to  be  arrested.    They  both  were  done. 

Q.  State  whether  a  negro  went  there  to  get  the  box. — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  negro  ? — A.  H.  Bailey,  of  Kewberrj' ,  South  Caro 
lina. 

Q.  State  what  happened. — A.  I  called  my  council  together,  as  1  re- 
marked, and  issued  a  mandate  for  the  chief  of  police  to  seize  the  box 
and  its  claimant,  and  I  had  them  brought  before  me,  and  the  box  wad 
opened  in  the  presence  of  myself  and  this  claimant,  Henry  Bailey,  to 
see  if  it  contained  shoemakers'  tools.    It  was  opened  also  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  colored  men  and  two  white  men,  all  of  whom  were  sworn 
to  report  impartially  upon  what  occurred.    Upon  opening  the  box  i^ 
was  found  to  contain  sixteen  improved  breech-loading  Remington  rifl^^ 
with  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  rounds  of  ammunition,  raon* 
rods,  bayonets,  straps  for  the  guns,  stoppers  for  the  guns,  screw-drivers^ 
screw-wrenches,  &c.    I  have  an  exact  inventory  in  my  possession  tha.t 
I  can  give  the  committee,  if  desired,  but  this  is,  in  the  main,  what  tti« 
box  contained.    Whereupon  I  communicated  the  result,  in  detail,  l>^ 
letter,  to  Governor  Chamberlain,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  with  me. 

Q.  Have  you  your  correspondence  with  Governor  Chamberlain !— ^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Mn  Merrimon.  I  propose  to  put  that  correspondence  in  as  a  part  of 
Mr.  Pope's  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  there  was,  at  that  time,  any  law  or  statute  in  tb/5 
State  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  accouter- 
ments  ? — A.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  1  will  ask  you,  at  that  point,  whether  there  is  any  statute  that 
authorizes  the  shipment  of  arms  that  belong  to  the  State  government 
"  in  the  way  those  were  shipped  ? — A.  No;  sir. 

Q.  From  what  point  did  this  box  purport  to  have  been  shipped  !— A. 
From  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Q.  And  the  dispatch  you  refer  to  was  from  Columbia? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caheron  : 

Q.  From  whom  was  that  dispatch  ! — A.  I  think  the  dispatch  was  from 
Mr.  Bartlett,  (his  initials  I  do  not  know,)  the  depot  agent  here  at  Colum- 
bia, to  H.  B.  Mazyek,  the  agent  at  Newberry  of  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  Eailroad. 

Mr.  ^Ierrimon.  I  propose  now  to  put  in  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Pope  with  Governor  Chamberlain  on  this  subject. 

The  witness  then  read  the  following  letter  from  a  letter-press  copy- 
book : 

State  of  South  Carolina, 

Ck>urt  of  Newberry. 

To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain, 

Columbiaf  S,  C. : 

The  undersigned,  of  the  town  council  of  Newberry,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts : 

1.  A  sworn  statement  was  this  day  made  by  Robert  H.  Wright,  William  T.  Tarrant, 
and  James  N.  Martin  that,  on  information  and  belief,  there  was  a  box  in  the  depot  of 
the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  in  this  town,  consigned  to  H.  Bailey,  Newberry, 
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S.  C,  parportiog  to  contain  certain  agricultaral  implements,  bat  really  containing 
rifles,  aed  asking  the  town  connoil  to  take  snoh  steps  as  would  protect  private  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  public  peace.  Upon  the  sworn  statement  of 
respectable  citizens  we  issued  our  mandate,  directed  to  the  chief  of  police,  requiring 
Mm  to  take  and  hold  said  box  until  the  written  order  of  this  body  should  require  its 
release,  and  accordingly  Cyrus  IT.  Gnilhard,  chief  of  police,  seized  said  box,  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad  Company,  and  placed  the  same 
in  the  gaard-house  of  this  town. 

2.  Upon  the  sworn  statement  of  Robert  H.  Wright,  citizen  of  Laurens,  that  one 
Henry  Bailey,  a  citizen  of  Laurens,  S.  C,  did,  in  his  presence,  at  the  depot  of  the  Green- 
ville and  Columbia  Railroad  Company,  demand  of  N.  B.  Mazyck,  the  agent  of  said 
railroad  company,  the  box  hereinbefore  referred  to,  which  request  was  not  granted  by 
the  said  agent  for  the  reason  that  the  said  Henry  Bailey  had  no  receipt  therefor,  and 
was  to  the  said  agent  personally  unknown,  we  issued  our  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
said  Henry  Bailey  on  suspicion. 

3.  That  the  said  Henry  Bailey,  when  brought  before  the  town  council,  denied  that 
he  was  expecting  any  arms,  but  was  expecting  a  box  of  tools  which  he  had  written  to 
Colombia  for;  that  if  the  said  box  contained  guns  he  laid  no  claim  to  the  same  what- 
ever. 

4.  The  town  council  thereupon,  with  Henry  Bailey,  three  colored  and  two  white  men, 
sworn  to  report  faithfully,  opened  said  box,  and  found  the  contents  thereof  to  be  six- 
teen Semington  rifles,  sixteen  ramrods,  one  (leather)  strap,  one  bayonet,  fifty-four 
wipers,  ten  gun-stoppers,  twelve  screw-drivers,  and  fifty-six  common  cartridges,  four 
hundred  and  seventy  Remington  cartridges,  one  hundred  Winchester  repeating-car- 
tridges. 

0.  The  said  Henry  Bailey  denied  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  militia,  or  any 
company  thereof,  or  was  an  agent  for  any  one  who  was. 

C.  The  said  Henry  Bailey  was  thereupon  discharged  from  our  custody.  From  the 
appearaDce  of  the  box,  and  of  the  statement  published  in  the  Columbia  Register  of 
to^y,  that  the  guns  in  question  were  public  property,  to  wit,  the  property  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  no  authority  recognized 
in  the  State  as  the  proper  custodian  thereof,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  the 
facts  promptly  before  your  excellency,  with  the  request  that  if  these  are  the  property 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  you  will  designate  some  public  officer  to  whom  they 
may  be  intrusted. 

8.  The  town  council  of  Newberry,  impressed  with  the  excitement  in  the  public  mind 
touching  and  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  arms  are  in  the  hands  of  indiscreet  and  un- 
anthorized  persons,  thereby  constantly  threatening  the  peace  of  the  State,  would  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  insist  that  the  public  arms,  if  they  be  so,  should  be  removed  t^o 
the  State  armory  at  Columbia. 
Respectfally  submitted. 

Y.  J.  POPE,  Intendant. 

E.  S.  COPPORK,  Warden. 

GEO.  W.  PEARSON,  Warden. 

T.  C.  POOL,  Warden. 

JOHN  C.  Wn.SON,  Warden. 

Tbe  Witness.  That  commanication  was  dispatched  to  the  Governor 
on  the  day  on  which  the  arms  were  taken. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  What  day  was  that! — A.  It  was  the  day  before  the  assembling  of 
the  (lemocmtic  convention. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  there,  is  it  not? — A.  No,  sir ;  unfortunate- 
ly it  is  not.  It  was  the  day  before  the  assembling  of  the  democratic 
convention,  and  that,  I  think,  convened  on  ike  16th  of  August.  To  that 
the  governor  replied  in  two  or  three  days,  and  I  regret  to  say  I  have 
not  his  reply  with  me.  The  substance,  however,  I  can  give  to  the  com- 
mittee from  memoranda  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  further  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
—A  1  had  a  letter  from  Governor  Chamberlain  two  or  three  days  after 
the  report  was  made,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  communication^ 
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but  in  deference  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  raling  of  the  commit 
I  will  not  go  into  the  contents  of  that  letter. 

Q.  Give  any  further  correspondence  you  had  with  him. — A.  On  i 
3d  of  October,  I  received  the  following  communication  from  the  gc 
ernor: 

Columbia,  October  2, 1876. 

Sm :  Referring  to  year  former  commnnioation  of  the  ,  respecting  a  box  of  Sta 

arms  taken  into  your  official  possession  from  the  depot  at  Newberry  Coart-Hoasd 
now  write  you  to  say  that  I  have  been  informed  that  the  said  box  of  arms  is  still 
your  possession.    I  had  supposed  that  his  honor  Jndge  Northrop  had  made  an  oid. 
placing  them  in  charge  of  the  sheriff  of  Newberrr  Connty. 

Under  these  circnmstances,  I  will  direct  that  they  be  sent  b^  yon  to  Colnmbia  to  n 
official  address.    I  will  thank  yoa  to  advise  me  of  the  time  of  shipment. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor  South  Carolina^ 
Y.  J.  Pope,  Esq., 

Intendani  Newberry  Court-House, 

On  the  20th  of  October  his  excellency  directed  the  following  comm 

nication  to  me : 

Columbia,  October  20, 1875 

Sir:  On  the  2d  instant  I  directed  yon  to  ship  me  a  hoz  of  arms  in  yonr  possessu 
J  have  received  no  reply,  and  I  therefore  write  again  to  request  an  immediate  reply 
Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor  South  Carolina 
Y.  J.  Pope,  Esq., 

Inteudant  Newberry  Court-House. 

To  that  letter  I  replied  as  follows : 

Newbbrry,  S.  C,  2ith  October,  187& 
Tu  His  Excelleucy  D.  H.  Chamberlain, 

Governor  of  South  Carolina  : 

Your  excellency's  favors  of  the  2d  and  20th  instant  were  presented  to  the  town  coni 
cil  of  Newberry  this  day,  and  I  am  directed  by  that  body  to  assure  your  excelleDC 
that  they  will  take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  wish  that  the  arms,  &c 
in  question  shall  be  sent  to  Columbia,  provided  proof  is  made  that  such  arms,  &c.,ai 
the  property  of  the  State. 

The  necessity  and  propriety  of  this  step  on  our  part  will  be  at  once  evident  to  yoo 
excellency  when  it  is  stated  that  the  arms,  &c.,  were  shipped  from  Columbia  to  Nevi 
berry  by  E.  M.  Suber  to  H.  Bailey,  both  persons  in  private  life,  and  in  no  wiseconnecte 
with  the  State  government,  so  far  as  this  body  is  now  advised. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Y.  J.  POPE, 
Intendani  of  the  Town  of  Neu}ben}i- 

Q.  Was  that  the  end  of  the  correspondence  t — A.  That  was  the  en 
of  the  correspondence. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  arms  ? — A.  They  are  still  in  my  possessk 
as  intendant  of  the  town  of  Newberry. 

Q.  Were  those  public  arms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  calt  them  pub! 
arms,  I  mean  that  they  were  not  fowling-pieces. 

Q.  Were  they  Army  guifS  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  arms  used  for  warfare  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  of  a  deadly  eh 
acter. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  called  for  since  by  anybody  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Governor  Chamberlain  send  anybody  to  identify  or  look  al 
them  ? — A.  That  is  hearsay. 

Q.  Did  anybody  call  upon  you  in  reference  to  those  arms  ? — A.  ] 
sir.  Judge  Northrop,  the  judge  of  our  circuit,  spoke  to  me  on  one  o< 
sion  about  them. 
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By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  Had  be  official  authority  to  interfere  in  regard  to  themf — A. 
He  is  jadge  of  that  circuit.  He  had  no  more  official  authority  to 
interfere  than  the  governor.  If  the  case  was  properly  presented  to 
him  be  might  haVe  more  to  do  with  them  than  the  governor.  No 
proceeding  bad  been  had  in  our  court  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  am  frank  to 
8ay  that  as  the  high  peace  officer  of  the  circuit  it  was  that  be  spoke  to 
me. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  further  about  these  arms  than  you  have 
already  testified  f — A.  No,  sir.    I  cannot  recall  anything  further. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  general  reputation  of  T.  H. 
Cooke!— A.  Well,  I  have  known  Judge  Cooke  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  knew  him  at  the  bar,  and  since  he  has  been  judge,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  anywhere  against  nim.  The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
knew  against  him  was  his  official  connection  with  the  republican  party 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  his  reputation  for  truth  is  good,  or  otherwise  T — 
A.  I  would  answer  that,  from  my  own  conviction  of  his  truthfulness,  I 
have  no  cause  to  say  the  least  thing  against  him. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ? — A,  Most  unhesitatingly. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Who  invited  the  democrats  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at  New- 
berry Coart-House,  when  Governor  Chamberlain  was  there  ! — A.  Well, 
^^1 1  will  state :  I  was  chairman  of  the  coanty  executive  committee  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  to  confer 
^ith  the  representatives  of  the  republican  party  of  Newberry  County 
in  regard  to  a  joint  discdssion.  Colonel  Ellison,  S.  Keitt,  and  myself 
were  that  subcommittee.  We  at  once  conferred  with  the  gentlemen, 
white  and  colored,  representing  the  republican  party  in  our  county. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?— A.  Joseph  D.  Boston,  Harry  B.  Scott,  H.  C. 
Moses,  James  C.  Leahy,  and  I  think  Senator  H.  C.  Corwin  was  there, 
bat  I  am  not  positive  as  to  his  presence;  the  other  names  I  do  not  re- 
member—there were  probably  ten  of  them.    They  had  announced  to 
Q8,  upon  the  reception  of  our  request,  that  there  should  be  a  joint  dis- 
(^Qssion ;  that  it  would  be  out  of  their  power  to  answer  until  they  con- 
ferred with  their  speakers  from  Columbia,  but  that  if  we  would  repair 
to  the  depot  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  train  with  their  speakers,  they 
'^ould  there  give  us  an  answer.     We  did  so,  and  H.  0.  Moses  and  Mr. 
BostoD,  and  ];>erhaps  some  other  one,  came  to  us  and  said  that  they  had 
coDferred  with  their  speakers,  and  had  agreed  to  divide  time,  with  this 
proviso,  I  think,  that  Governor  Chamberlain  was  to  speak  first,  and  be 
allowed  an  hour,  as  he  was  to  go  back  on  the  down  train,  which  passed 
oar  place  about  2.30  o'clock*    They  also  stipulated  some  other  things 
tbat  I  cannot  now  recollect.    After  this  announcement  was  made,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  joint  discussion,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  democratic 
party  of  the  county,  advised  them  of  it,  and  we  followed  right  after 
their  procession. 
Q.  When  did  you  have  this  consultation  with  the  republicans  you 

hskvi  named  ? — A.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  speaking 

took  place. 
Q.  Had  the  democrats  of  the  county  been  invited,  prior  to  that  time, 

to  be  present  at  that  meeting? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  had  not. 
Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  so  many  of  them  were  present  ? — A.  I 

ordered  them  there  as  chairman  of  the  democratic  party. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  order  them  there  after  yon  had  this  consultation  witk  t 
republicans  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  ordered  them  there  before. 

Q.  Then  I  did  not  use  the  proper  word.  I  snpposed  you  would  invi 
merely,  but  it  seems  you  ordered.  What  authority  had  you  for  orde 
lug  them  to  be  present  at  a  republican  meeting? — A.  Understand  dq 
now.  The  republican  meeting  that  took  place  was  in  the  grove  aboc 
half  a  mile  out  of  town.  I  ordered  them  to  the  town,  with  the  expecU 
tion  that  the  republicans  would  allow  the  joint  discussion. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  is  that  you  ordered  them  to  be  present  at  the  tov 
on  the  day  of  the  republican  meeting,  intending  to  ask  for  a  joint  di: 
cussion  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  democratic  party  that  the  men 
bers  of  that  party  should  be  present  at  republican  meetings? — A.  W 
intended  to  do  so. 

Q.  Whether  you  were  invited  or  not! — A.  Public  meetings  youkno 
are  open  to  the  world.  There  has  never  been  any  edict  from  the  repul 
lican  party  saying  democrats  should  not  attend  their  meetings. 

Q.  But  do  you  say  that  public  meetings  are  open  to  the  world,  to  tl 
extent  that  the  opposite  party  shall  take  possession  of  the  meetings !- 
A.  I  never  have  observed  anything  of  that  character  iu'my  own  couol 
on  either  side. 

Q.  What  authority  had  you  for  seizing  that  box  cojitaining  arms,  i 
you  say? — A.  I  am  intendant  of  the  town,  and  by  statute  the  san 
powers  are  given  to  the  intendant  of  a  town  and  his  wardens,  eith 
severally  or  jointly,  as  are  by  law  given  to  a  trial-justice,  wherever  the 
is  a  suspicion  attaching  to  property. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy: 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  turn  to  the  law  to  which  you  refer! 
A.  As  soon  as  suspicion  attaches  to  tlie  possession  of  property,  t 
magistrate,  trial  justice,  or  intendant  has  the  right  to  investigate  t 
matter,  and  it  wa^  under  that  view  of  my  official  duty  that  I  did  so. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Has  a  magistrate  that  right  under  a  statute  of  the  State  f — A.  I 
memorial  usage  gives  it  to  him.    I  have  never  known  a  case  of  a  refus 
to  exercise  that  right  where  property  of  a  suspicious  character  was 
the  possession  of  any  one. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Just  turn  to  that  law  if  you  please. 

(The  witness  examines  the  Statutes  of  South  Carolina.] 

The  Witness.  I  think,  upon  reflection,  that  you  will  not  find  the  la 
regulating  the  incorporation  of  towns  in  these  General  Statutes.    I 
not  see  the  act  which  was  passed  in  1870. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  was  any  law  of  this  State,  at  that  tin 
prohibiting  any  citizen  of  the  State  from  owning  Eemington  rifles?—^ 
O,  no. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  statute  or  law  prohibiting  any  transportatic 
company  from  shipping,  or  receiving  for  shipment,  any  kind  of  am 
or  ammunition  ? — ^A.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  speak  of  tliat  without  know 
edge,  and  only  from  general  impression.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  f 
such  a  statute. 

Q.  Please  to  explain  under  what  right,  or  claim  of  right,  you  cans 
that  box  to  be  seized. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  will  give  you  an  answer  as  fran\ 
as  I  can  conceive.  Early  in  July  last,  I  think  it  was,  so  much  troul 
was  brought  upon  the  State  by  reason  of  the  State  arms  being  in  1 
hands  of  irresponsible  parties,  that  it  made  the  citizens  of  South  Ca 
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\Sk  exceedingly  anxioas  that  sach  things  should  not  exist.  I  refer  to 
e  Hambargh  troubles. 

Q.  And  you  assume  that  the  State  arms  were  in  the  hands  of  irre- 
onsible  parties.    Do  you  know  anything  of  those  facts  yourself! — A. 
s  1  stated,  I  will  try  to  be  as  free  and  frank  as  I  may.    This  matter  of 
e  shipment  of  guns  from  Columbia  had  attracted  suspicion — this  very 
entical  box.    The  liegister,  a  paper  published  in  Columbia,  had  pub- 
»hed  a  paragraph,  which  was  right  under  the  eyes  of  the  governor, 
1  the  very  morning  when  I  seized  the  guns.    That  paragraph  called 
:teiition  to  the  fact  that  this  very  box  contained  public  arms,  and  that 
ley  had  been  sent  up  to  Newberry  to  a  private  party.    That  was 
roaght  to  my  attention  in  that  way — that  they  were  public  arms. 
'bose  matters  were  so  suspicious  in  themselves  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
Inty,  as  a  peace  officer,  to  see  to  it  that,  if  they  were  public  arms,  they 
ibould  get  into  private  hands  by  warrant  of  law,  and  not  surreptitiously. 
It  was  said  that  the  guns  that  had  been  sent  to  Hamburgh  were  State 
arms.    It  was  announced  in  the  public  prints,  and  generally  believed, 
and  that  they  had  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble.    In  the  upper  portion 
of  South  Carolina,  in  1870  and  1871,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
that  way — so  much  so  that  the  governor  of  the  State  then  called  in  his 
public  arms  and  ammunition  which  had  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
uegro  militia ;  and  having  such  perfect  peace  in  our  section,  we  especi- 
ally desire  that  it  should  be  kept  up.    In  my  own  county,  I  wish  to  state 
frankly  that  the  whites  and  blacks  live  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  as 
between  white  man  and  black  man.    I  do  not  think  we  had  a  political 
disturbance,  except  probably  the  one  I  referred  to,  where  the  white  man 
and  black  man  struck.    Bat  whether  that  grew  out  of  political  differ- 
ences I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  those  were  State  arms  or  not,  do  you! — 
A.  Only  by  general  reputation. 

Q.  You  refused  to  retarn  them  because  proof  had  not  been  made  that 
they  were  State  arms,  did  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Then  can  you  say  that  you  know  they  are  State  arms! — A.  I  only 
say  as  a  general  impression,  as  a  moral  conviction. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  can  say  that  they  are  State  arms  ! — A.  I  tell  you 
only  as  a  moral  conviction.  I  cannot  say  so  legally,  because  the  adju- 
tantgeneral.  who  is  the  custodian  by  law,  would  have  to  come  forward 
and  identify  the  arms  as  belonging  to  the  State  before  I  could  gay  ab- 
solutely that  they  were  State  arms. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  did  or  did  not  refuse  to  return  them  to 
G<)vernor  Chamberlain,  or  send  them  to  him,  because  he  had  not  proved 
that  they  were  State  arms! — ^A.  I  refused  to  make  proof  for' him.  I 
aesired  that  the  public  should  be  informed  of  this  loose  and  surreptitious 
^ay  of  doing  wrong  in  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Then  the  statement  in  your  letter  was  not  true,  was  it ! — A.  It 
^as.  My  statement  in  the  letter  was  that  "  The  arms  shall  be  returned 
^  you,  provided  you  prove  property." 

Q.  Did  you  then  have  any  legal  right  to  their  custody ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
as  peace  officer,  I  feel  that  I  had. 

,  Q.  But  you  can  point  out  no  statute  under  which  you  were  author- 
^  to  receive  them  ! — A.  I  understood  you  to  ask  me  to  point  out  the 
statute  which  gave  to  the  intendant  and  wardens,  either  jointly  or  sev- 
eraUy,  the  same  powers  that  trial-justices  have.  I  understood  that  to 
)6  the  question,  and  I  thought  you  were  waiting  for  me  to  point  that 
>at. 
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Q.  Do  you  claim  that  trial-justices  have  a  right  to  seize  property  ^ 
A.  Property  aader  suspicious  circumstances  f    O,  yes. 

Q.  That  must  be  a  general  statute  ! — A.  They  have  a  right  to  takfe  i 
stolen  property. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  On  the  supposition  that  they  have  the  same  right  that  trial-justice 
have,  just  show  us  the  statutes  or  the  right  that  trial-justices  have  i 
such  cases. — A.  Section  12,  page  195,  is  as  follows : 

They  [trial  jnstices]  shall  have  jorisdiotion  of  larcenies,  by  stealing  of  the  propert; 
of  another,    •    *    *     •    if  the  property  stolen  does  not  exceed  |20  in  value. 

Section  13.  They  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  offenses  of  buying,  receiviog^o 
aiding  in  the  concealment  of  stolen  goods  and  other  property. 

Q.  Is  that  the  statute  to  which  you  referred  as  giving  you  power  f-^ 
A.  I  referred  to  these  sections.    I  have  not  read  all. 

Sec.  15.  They  shall  cause  to  be  arrested  all  persons  found  within  the  county  charge 
with  any  offense,  and  persons  who,  after  committing  any  offense  within  the  coaDt5 
escape  out  of  the  same ;  examine  into  treasons,  felonies,  grand  larcenies,  high  crime 
and  misdemeanors,  and  commit  or  bind  over  for  trial  those  who  appear  to  be  guilty  c 
crimes  or  offenses  not  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  refer  to  the  chapter! — A.  Yes,  sir.  ¥(► 
notice,  in  my  proceedings,  that  I  had  both  party  and  property  brougli 
before  me.  The  party  disclaimed  any  ownership,  connection  with,  a 
control  over  it,  and  it  was  thereby  left  on  my  hands. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Q.  The  box  was  addressed  to  him  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  address© 
to  him.  I  brought  both  person  and  property  before  me,  and  thepe 
son  disclaimed  that  it  was  his  property. 

By  Mr.  Oaheron  : 

Q.  Did  any  one  make  an  affidavit  before  you  that  this  was  stole 
property  ? — A.  Well,  the  affidavit  that  was  made  before  me  was  mac 
by  three  responsible  citizens.  I  have  not  the  affidavit  before  me,  ac 
therefore  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  they  did  state,  but  certainly  tb< 
stated  sufficient  to  cause  me  to  call  the  council  together. 

Q.  But  was  it  alleged  that  the  property  was  stolen  f — A.  I  think 
was  more  suspicion  than  otherwise.    I  do  not  know  that  they  used  t1 
words  stolen  property,  and  I  do  not  like  to  say  that  they  did.    I  like 
be  careful  about  these  things. 

Q.  I  guess  you  may  as  well  admit  that  you  had  no  legal  right  to  sei 
that  property. — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  I  don't  admit  that. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  that  affidavit  to  the  committee. — A- 
can  do  so.  Now  I  say  I  can  do  so — I  don't  know  why  I  should  not  1 
able  to  do  so.  It  should  be  among  the  records  of  the  town  counci 
But  I  don't  want  you  gentlemen  to  understand  that  I  would  not  ba^ 
seized  the  box  of  arms  without  the  affidavit.  I  think,  upon  the  info 
mation  that  I  received,  as  a  judicial  officer  it  would  have  been  my  duty  i 
have  kept  the  box. 

Q.  What  authority  had  the  town  council  to  interfere  in  the  matter ?- 
A.  Well,  we  have  charge  of  the  peace  of  our  town,  sir. 

Q.  You  yourself  are  intendant,  and  you  state  that  under  the  statute 
of  this  State  you  have  the  same  judicial  powers  that  the  trial-justic 
has! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  all  the  other  members  of  the  council  the  same  judicial  po^ 
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erst— A.  The  same  jadical  irowers,  either  jointly  or  severally.  We  can 
either  meet  as  a  body  or  as  Individuals.  Of  course,  when  I  am  present 
in  the  town,  I  am,  by  law,  the  intendant,  and  control  those  things. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  any  process  directing  the  seizure  of  the  arms  f — A. 
0,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Please  furnish  us  with  that  also. 

Tb&  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  my  mandate  was  in  writing,  and  under  the 
corporate  seal. 

I3y  Mr.  Meebimon  : 

Q.  .A.S  a  set-off  to  certain  questions  asked  you,  I  will  ask  you  whether 
there  is  any  statute  of  your  State  which  provides  that  arms  may  be 
shipped  as  agricultural  implements  to  anybody? — A.  Ko,  sir;  and  not 
as  shoemakers'  tools,  either. 

Q.  I  i^ill  ask  you  whether  the  arms  that  you  examined  in  that  box 
are  like  the  arms  that  belong  to  the  State  government  here  T — Ai  I  can- 
uot  answer  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  statute  in  the  State  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  arms 
as  agricultural  implements  or  shoemakers'  tools  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  guns  shipped  in  that  way  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  shipped  under  very  questionable  circumstances. 

Mr.  Camebon.  I  object  to  that  question  as  calling  for  mere  matter  of 
opiuion. 

(Objection  sustained.) 
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Columbia,  8.  C,  January  8, 1877. 
J<'HN  R.  TOLBEET  sworu  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON : 

Question.  Where  do  you  now  reside  ! — Answer.  Columbia,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Columbia  ? — A,  A  few  days. 
Q.  Where  did  you  reside  before  you  resided  in  this  citv  ! — A.  In  Ab- 
bevUle  County. 

Q.  How    long    had  you  resided  in   Abbeville  County  ? — A.  Forty 

years. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  a  native  of  that  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  am  a  native  of  Abbeville  County. 

Q'  You  have  lived  there  all  your  life,  substantially,  until  you  came  to 
Columbia! — A.  All  my  life,  except  intervals  of  a  year  or  two.  I  lived 
^D  Texas  one  year  and  in  Virginia  one  year. 

Q»  To  which  political  party  do  you  belong  f — A.  I  belong  to  the  re- 
publican party. 

Q«  State  whether  you  were  a  candidate  for  any  office  on  the  State  re- 
publican ticket  in  this  State  at  the  last  election. — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  was 
a  candidate  for  superintendent  of  education. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  political  canvass  in  this  State  ! 
^Qd  if  you  say  you  did,  make  a  statement  of  the  matters  that  came  under 
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yonr  own  observation  while  engaged  in  snch  canvass. — A.  I  was  ^ 
on  the  State  ticket  and  assigned  to  certain  portions  of  the  conntry 
canvass,  and  did  canvass  to  a  certain  extent  several  counties  in  tl 
IState. 

Q.  Which  counties  did  you  visit  and  canvass  f — A.  I  visited  Andei 
son,  Oconee,  Abbeville,  and  Edgefield. 

Q.  This  committee  is  charged  specially  to  inquire  whether  the  colorec 
republicans  were  prevented  from  voting  as  they  desired  to  vote  by  anj 
sort  of  intimidation.  You  can  give  the  committee  any  knowledge  you 
have  in  regard  to  that. — A.  I  consider  that  unusual  means  were  re- 
sorted to  override 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  object  to  that. 

Bv  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  State  what  those  means  were. — A.  So  far  as  I  was  personally  con- 
cerned, I  myself  was  frequently  threatened  by  various  parties. 

Q.  Now  state  what  threats  were  made. — A.  I  was  told  by  members 
of  the  democratic  club,  who  were  friendly  with  me,  not  to  go  to  a  cer- 
tain place  myself. 

Q.  Give  us  the  iuforraation  specifically,  when  and  by  whom  it  was 
told  you. — A.  For  instance,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ellenberg,  of 
Abbeville  County,  came  to  see  me  and  told  me  that  his  democratic 
friends  of  Edgefield  had  got  him  to  come  and  see  me,  for  me  not  to  goto 
Edgefield  County  ;  that  a  certain  captain  of  the  ritie-club  in  that  coauty, 
whose  name  w^s  Sheppard — and  the  man  who  told  Elleuberg  wasDe- 
voe ;  he  was  over  there  to  Devoe's,  and  he  told  him  to  tell  me  not  to 
cross  the  line  into  Edgefield  County.  I  live  right  on  the  line,  and  that 
is  how  I  came  to  get  that  message.  I  am  interested  in  Edgefield  as  a 
planter,  and  of  course  would  want  to  go  occasionally  to  Edgefield  and 
try  to  get  an  opportunity  to  get  republican  voters  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  I  took  every  occasion  that  I  dared  to  do  it,  and  these  men 
would  send  me  messages.  This  man  brought  a  message,  that  if  I  ever 
did  come  into  that  county  and  undertake  to  make  my  speeches,  I  would 
be  shot  down,  and  I  have  not  been  to  Edgefield,  although  I  own  land 
in  that  county ,•  but  I  have  not  been  there  for  four  or  five  months. 

Q.  Why  not ! — A.  Because  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  trouble.  I  do 
not  want  to  provoke  riots.  I  was  interested,  and  am  still  interested  in 
peace.  That  was  before  the  election,  of  course.  This  speaking  busi- 
ness is  all  over  now,  but  before  election  for  several  months  I  did  not  go 
to  one  plantation  particularly  that  I  have  in  Edgefield  County,  ten  miles 
south  of  me. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  yon  deemed  it  dangerous  on  account  of  informa- 
tion received  from  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  democrats  themselves. 
I  have  some  warm  personal  friends  among  the  democrats — I  suppose  I 
may  call  them  friends. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  republican  meetings  in  Abbeville  County?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  on  what  they  call  "  Big  Tuesday."  We  bad 
not  held  our  State  convention  then,  but  I  went  there  with  the  governor 
and  superintendent  of  education,  and  Judge  Hoge  was  there  the  day 
before  ;  and  I  left  there  in  the  night  after  Big  Tuesday. 

Q.  What  occurred  the  day  before  "  Big  Tuesday,"  as  you  call  it  ?— A. 
Well,  I  met  Governor  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  at  Ninety-Six,  and 
told  them  what  was  going  on  ;  told  them  how  I  had  been  treated  there 
about  my  depot  the  day  before,  and  how  I  had  found  everything  that 
was  going  to  be  done,  &c. 
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Q.  Jast  tell  the  facts ;  how  yoa  had  been  treated  the  day  before. — A. 

'Well,  sir  j  I  was  told  the  day  before 

Q.  By  whom  f — ^A.  By  democrats. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Name  them. — A.  Gentlemen,  I  know  pretty  near  every  democrat 
and  every  republican  voter  in  my  county.  Yoa  may  put  down  Moore 
and  Eiseman  ;  they  told  me  that  we  had  to  divide  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Had  that  meeting  been  called  as  a  republican  meeting  ? — A.  It 
was  called  as  a  republican  meeting.  I  belong  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  my  county.  They  asked  me  first  something  about  the  meet- 
ing. 1  affected  ignorance  as  to  what  our  programme  was,  and  I  tried 
to  explain  it  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  after  I  got  through  with  my  expla- 
Dation,  tbese  men  told  me  what  tbey  were  going  to  do.  Said  I,  *'  Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  know  so  well  what  the  programme  is,  why  do  you  ask  me 
about  this  thing  F    Well,  they  would  get  mad  and  commence 

Q.  What  did  they  say  they  were  going  to  do  f — A.  They  said  they 
were  going  to  fix  us ;  they  were  going  to  show  us  how  things  were  to 
be,  and  all  that  sort  of  talk.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  was  going  to  take  care 
of  Judge  Hoge,  who,  at  that  time,  thought  that  he  was  going  to  be  the 
candidate  for  Congress,  I  suppose,  and  somebody  was  going  to  take 
care  of  the  governor,  &c.  In  other  words,  they  intended  to  take  care 
of  our  meeting — capture  it ;  which  they  did  do. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  meeting! — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
live  twenty-five  miles  from  the  county-seat,  and  I  left  home  about  mid- 
night, I  suppose,  in  order  to  avoid  entanglements  on  the  way,  but  I  was 
detained  at  a  plantation  I  have,  and  I  had  to  stop  a  while  before  day- 
light to  look  after  some  matters,  and  about  sun-up  I  got  to  Greenwood. 
That  is  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  this  side  of  my  house,  and  after  I  passed 
Greenwood  a  piece,  some  parties,  who  I  supposed  were  going  to  Abbe- 
ville, jnst  before  I  got  to  them,  fired  off  their  pistols  and  yelled. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  carriage  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  on  horseback.    I  did 

M  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  it,  and  after  a  while  a  democrat, 

Captain  McTaggart,  galloped  up  to  me.    He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 

and  was  captain  of  a  rifle-club  at  Greenwood.    He  had  on  his  pistols, 

^Dd  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  gentleman  ;  he  has  been  my  physician, 

ADd  friend,  and  schoolmate,  and  is  a  friend  of  mine  yet,  personally.    He 

galloped  up,  and  I  stopped  my  horse.    Said  I,  "  Doctor,  I  don't  know 

but  what  I  will  be  saluted  as  I  was  a  mile  or  two  back  here."    Said  I, 

"They  have  been  shooting  around  me  this  morning,  and  I  don't  know 

^batto  make  of  this  thing.''    "  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  have  been  your  friend, 

and  have  voted  for  you  as  a  republican ;  but,"  he  says,  "  we  are  going 

to  carry  this  election.    While  I  am  friendly  with  you,  we  are  going  to 

^rry  this  election."    Said  I,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  thatf    Ho  says, 

"I  will  tell  you  this  thing  is  going  to  be  hell."    That  is  just  what  his 

^niark  was.    Said  I,  '*  Mose,  you  have  known  me  all  your  life ;  you 

kave  voted  for  me ;  and  you  still  profess  personal  friendship  toward  me, 

aD(l,»  said  I,  "  I  don't  know  what  that  means."    "Well,"  he  said,  " this 

thing  is  going  to  be  hell,  and  we  are  going  to  carry  this  election ;  the 

white  people  of  this  country  shall  control  it,  and  every  man  who  ain't 

for  Qs  is  against  us ;  and  it  has  got  down  to  this,  and  you  have  got  to 

vote  a  democratic  ticket,  and  you  have  got  to  go  with  us,  or  you  have 

got  to  be  a  nigger."    Said  I,  '^  I  have  accepted  the  situation  long  ago, 

and,"  said  I,  "it  don't  make  any  difference  with  me,  and  you  know  it." 

Said  I,  "I  have  been  through  one  or  two  of  these  things  you  call  *hell' 
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already,  in  Abbeville  County ;"  and  he  says,  "It  will  be  hell;  I 
passed  through  any  hell  before."  He  galloped  down' the  road,  am 
me  that  there  was  150  or  200  soldiers  (rifle-club  men)  coming  from 
field,  and  he  had  to  go  down  and  see  the  Buck  Level  gang  and 
others,  and  I  left  him  in  that  condition.  Ue  ^s^as  armed,  and  ha 
pistols  buckled  on  the  outside — old  army  pistols. 

Q.  Were  the  white  men  armed  that  day  ? — A.  Certainly.  Thej 
conspicuously  armed.  I  have  a  brother  who  lives  between  Greei 
and  Abbeville,  and  I  got  off  my  horse  at  my  brother's  house  and  t 
him  loose  myself.  I  didn't  even  wait  for  the  servants  to  take  him 
I  hadn't  got  into  the  door  good  before  the  cavalry  came  on,  march 
twos,  galloping,  hooting  and  yelling ;  and  they  all  knew  me,  am 
would  holler  out  my  name.  I  stopped  at  my  brother's  to  get  my  1 
fast ;  and  they  would  holler  out  my  name,  saying,  they  would  tak 
of  me  to-day  :  "  We  will  take  care  of  you  to-day,  John,"  and  al 
sort  of  talk.  I  told  them  I  was  going  on  to  Abbeville  myself  din 
and  I  did  go  there.  There  were  rifle-companies  formed  along  the 
clear  on  to  Abbeville.  I  had  no  idea  of  seeing  so  many,  as  I  remar 
Judge  Cooke.  I  saw  him  at  the  depot ;  and  I  said,  "  Judge,  Go^ 
Chamberlain  is  the  most  popular  man  in  this  State ;  I  h£^  no  i( 
was  so  popular."  I  staid  with  the  judge  a  good  deal  that  day- 
suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  meeti 
it  has  been  published  and  rehearsed  so  much.  I  stood  in  front  < 
stand.  I  went  with  the  governor  to  the  stand.  I  followed  ou 
down  to  the  stand.  It  was  carried  over  by  a  colored  man.  I  went 
with  the  governor  and  took  my  position  in  front  of  the  stand,  and 
there  for  six  hours  on  my  feet,  and  heard  all  the  speech. 

Bv  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  may  state  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. — A.  The  go 
made  a  conservative  speech  ;  just  such  a  speech,  I  reckon,  as  fc 
obliged  to  make  that  day  ;  and  Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  responded 
He  said  he  did  .not  want  but  a  half  hour  to  demolish  the  gov 
His  proposition  was,  that  Chamberlain's  administration  had  been  c( 
and  hypocritical.  Those  are  his  identical  words,  I  think ;  and  he 
him  a  liar  and  a  thief,  and  all  sorts  of  things  like  that;  and 
something  about  war  in  his  speech,  and  ''  war  to  the  knife,  and  the 
to  the  hilt."  The  way  that  came  in,  a  colored  man  had  said  a  ni; 
two  previous  to  the  meeting  that  Colonel  Aiken  should  not  sp< 
Abbeville  Court-House  on  Big  Tuesday.  It  was  a  republican  me 
and  they  were  not  going  to  let  any  democrats  speak.  When  he  | 
that  he  just  said  something  about  letting  slip  the  *^dogs  of  war 
"  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,"  and  I  suppose  he  i 
just  what  he  said.    He  was  mad.    He  is  always  mad. 

Q.  That  was  his  chronic  condition  ! — A.  Certainly ;  I  know  hin 
The  democratic  orators,  except  General  McGowan,  (he  made  j 
good  speech,)  were  rather  inflammatory  in  their  remarks.  C 
Cothran  said  that  people  ought  to  salt  the  radicals.  I  do  not  kn< 
actly  what  that  means.  He  said  they  ought  to  go  to  our  meeting 
not  let  the  radicals  have  a  single  meeting.  "  You  go  there  a 
them."  I  don't  know  what  that  means,  either.  I  have  an  idea  w 
means,  both  to  ^'  see  them  "  and  to  "  salt  them."  Those  two  e 
sions  were  very  frequently  used  that  day,  in  reference  to  our  me 
and  our  politicians  generally.  There  was  a  big  colored  man  over 
and  Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  pointed  him  out — Tom  Williamson,  a  b 
latto  politician  lYom  Saluda — he  pointed  him  out  threateningly. 
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Q.    How  did  the  democrats  come  to  speak  at  that  meeting  T 
Tlie  Witness.  To  capture  oar  meetiDg  t 
M^r.  Cameron.  Yes. 

A..  Well,  we  got  down  there,  and  raised  our  flag,  and  raised  a  sort  of 
platform  ourselves  that  morning,  and  of  course  it  was  previously  agreed 
tbat  there  was  to  be  a  division  of  time.    That  was  done  in  order  to 
prevent  a  riot  or  fuss.    It  was  agreed  the  evening  before  to  have  a  di- 
vision of  time,  and  who  was  to  speak,  and  so  on.    Well,  as  soon  as  we 
got  up  there.  Colonel  Cothran,  representing  the  democrats,  was  on  the 
stand,  and  a  republican  manager  was  on  the  stand,  too.    Our  flag  was 
pot  up  there,  and  by  that  \time  there  came  another  man,  and  then 
another,  and  soon ;  and  they  just  formed  in,  and  a  few  of  our  party 
were  in  front  of  the  stand ;  in  fact,  I  took  my  position  there,  and  the 
democratic  cavalry  were  come  around,  and  we  were  just  encircled  with 
file  and  steel.    I  could  feci  the  breath  of  their  horses  frequently,  because 
I  was  just  in  front  of  the  stand,  and  stood  there  for  six  hours.    They 
fonned  around  us,  and  in  that  way  they  captured  our  meeting,  and  had 
everything  their  own  way. 

Q.  How  many  mounted  and  armed  men  were  there,  in  your  opinion  ? — 
A.  There  were  about  two  thousand  mounted  democrats,  i  suppose,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge.  I  did  count  a  good  many  of  them  on  the  road  and 
in  the  village  after  I  got  there,  as  they  were  formed  up  on  the  road. 
There  were  men  there  from  Anderson,  from  Edgefield  and  Abbeville, 
from  Laurens,  and  I  suppose  some  there  from  Georgia.  There  were  a 
good  many  there,  at  all  events,  that  1  didn't  know,  and  I  suppose  there 
were  two  thousand  mounted  cavalry  that  day,  and  we  fellows  were 
hemmed  in  that  day,  and  had  to  stay  there;  we  could  not  even  go  and 
get  a  drink  of  water;  it  was,  "Come  back  here;  you  have  got  to  hear 
this  argument  out ;  come  back."  It  was  a  very  hot  day  in  August,  and 
I  have  a  very  lively  recollection  of  that  day,  and  this  whole  campaign ; 
it  has  hurt  me. 

Q.  Were  the  white  men  generally  armed  on  that  day  ! — A.  Certainly ; 
I  say  they  were  conspicuously  armed  with  side-arms,  and  a  great  many 
had  guns.  There  were  wagons  there — not  at  the  place,  but  on  the  road — 
that  I  suppose  were  loaded  with  guns.  I  did  not  see  them,  but  it  is  my 
belief  they  were  loaded  with  guns. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  L.  P.  GufBii  ? — A.  I  have  known  him 
eight  or  ten  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  for  truth  in  that  community  ? — 
A.  Well,  he  is  like  a  good  many  other  men  in  a  heap  of  thiugs,  and  a 
fflan  is  not  believed  if  he  belongs  to  a  certain  political  party;  but  as  far 
as  I  have  had  dealings  with  him — 1  have  had  certain  transactions  with 
Wm,  officially  and  privately,  and  I  would  believe  him  individually.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  man.  He  is  outspoken,  frank, 
and  brave.  I  have  known  him  a  long  time,  and  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  in  him.  He  has  been  identified  with  myself  politically,  and 
I  have  had  some  business  transactions  with  him,  and  I  know  him  very 
^ell,  and  have  known  him  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  I  would  believe 
him. 

Q.  How  do  the  white  and  colored  races  in  your  community  compare 
as  to  numbers  t— A.  We  always  had  about  2,000  or  1,800  republican  ma- 
jority. 

Q.  Then  the  colored  population  exceeds  the  white  ? — A.  O,  certainly,  it 
does.  Our  county  is  pretty  well  populated,  and  we  always  claim  jfrom 
1,800  to  2,000  republican  majority  in  our  county. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  any  colored  people,  or  republicans, 
of  your  county  state  that  the  reputation  of  Guffin  for  truth  was  bad! 
[Objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrimon,  and  objection  overruled.] 
A.  Mr.  Guffin  has  his  enemies,  of  course ;  I  have  heard  the  white 
people  of  the  county  say  that  he  had  too  much  influence  with  the  col- 
ored men. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Take  the  white  people  and  the  colored  people  together  in  yourcounty, 
and  take  the  reputatiou  of  Mr.  Guffin  as  it  would  be  with  the  majority 
of  the  people,  would  it  be  good  or  bad  among  the  whites  and  blacks 
taken  together  ? — ^A.  It  would  be  good  so  far  as  the  majority  is  con- 
cerned, because  he  has  been  elected  to  office  by  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  reputatiou  of  his  brother,  L.  L.  Guffin  f- 
A.  I  don't  think  as  much  of  L.  L.  Guffin  as  I  do  of  Pern,  the  sheriff. 
He  is  smart  and  shrewd,  and  I  never  had  as  much  to  do  with  L.  L. 
Guffin,  in  fact,  as  I  have  with  Pem  Guffin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  H.  Heard  f 

The  Witness.  The  representative  from  Laurens  ! 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him  pretty  well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  knovvn  him  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Several  years! — A.  I  think  I  have  known  him  for  about  two  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputfition  for  truth  is  in  that  community  ?- 
A.  Well,  I  have  been 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Take  the  whole  majority  of  the  people,  black  and  white,  what 
would  be  his  reputation  among  them  ? — A.  I  have  had  but  very  little 
private  dealing  with  Heard. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  We  do  not  inquire  about  that. — A.  My  private  opinion  is — Ibe- 
lieve  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  my  county  would  believe  him 
to  be  an  average  truthful  man ;  he  is  a  little  better  than  an  average 
man.  He  is  a  man  of  some  iutelligence.  I  believe  a  majority  of  the 
people  would  sustain  him  as  a  man  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath.  I 
would  believe  him,  if  you  put  the  question  that  way. 

Q.  You  would  believe  him  under  oath  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  been 
teaching  school  in  my  county. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  formation  of  rifle-clubs  in  yonr 
county  I — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  never  in  a  rifle-club  in  my  life. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  democrats  connected  with  rifle  clubs  iuformed 
you  that  they  were  organized  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  O,  yes. 

Q.  What  have  they  said  to  you  upon  that  subject  ? — A.  Well,  the 
democrats  have  frequently  told  me  that  they  had  the  thing  fixed,  and 
they  would  say,  "  We  are  going  to  carry  this  election.^  I  a«ked  the 
question,  "  How  can  you  do  it?  We  have  got  the  votes,  and  it  takes 
votes  to  carry  the  election."  They  would  say,  ^'  Well,  we  are  going  te 
do  it ;  we  are  organized,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it ;  we  have  never  been 
organized  before  in  South  Carolina,  and  we  are  organized  now,  and  we 
intend  to  carry  this  election."    That  was  the  way  they  talked  to  me. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  hero  by  a  good  many  democratic  witnesses  that 
the  spirit  of  this  campaign  upon  the  part  of  the  democrats  was  peace- 
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nl ;  I  want  to  know  whether  yoa  Baw  that  spirit  manifested  in  your 
OQDtyf — A.  I  haven't  been  the  recipient  of  any  of  it;  I  have  been 
leretofore  in  the  connty,  and  last  election  I  was  popalar  with  the 
lemocratic  party;  they  voted  for  me  with  unanimity,  bnt  I  com- 
menced feeling  this  thing  aboat  the  26th  of  May,  when  this  Har- 
DDODy  affair  on  the  edge  of  Edgefield  occarred.  1  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  democratic  policy  in  this  State,  and  from  that  time  I  have 
been  feeling  it,  bnt  it  has  not  made  that  impression  npon  me  at  all. 
Men  who  nsed  to  be  friendly  with  me  in  charch,  and  in  bnsiness,  and  in 
office,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  now  refnse  to  speak  to  me  when  I  wonld 
hold  oat  my  hand  and  greet  them.  They  wonld  talk  to  me  in  this  way : 
"I  won't  speak  to  a  republican ; "  men  that  I  was  brought  up  with  and 
went  to  school  with  and  had  business  intercourse  with,  and  men  who 
voted  for  me  two  years  ago  for  office  in  my  county.  I  have  never  seen 
any  indication  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  this  thing  on  the  part  of  the 
democratic  party.  It  is  all  right  if  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket ;  they 
told  me  that.  Men  wanted  me  to  go  on  their  ticket ;  said  it  would  be 
all  right,  and  "  We  will  vote  for  you  again."  Said  I,  "  I  can't  do  it ; 
ve  are  making  a  different  issue  now,  altogether." 

Q.  Do  you  know,  personally,  whether  the  democratic  clubs  or  rifle- 
clubs  were  riding  around  nights  in  the  country! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
that  they  rode  around  my  place  nights,  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  they  have? — A.  About  25  or  30  inall,  prob- 
ably.  I  have  seen  25  or  30  men  riding  around  my  premises. 

Q.  What  did  they  do! — A.  On  one  occasion  they  took  guns  away 
from  some  colored  men  that  they  met  on  the  road.  They  would  dis- 
cbarge their  pistols  opposite  my  house.  That  has  been  done  in  the  day- 
time, and  on  Sunday,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  In  going  from  church 
the  democrats  have  done  that ;  stopped  at  my  gate  and  fired  off  their 
pistols  and  hollered. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  colored  men  hav- 
ing been  discharged  for  the  Veason  that  they  voted  the  republican 
ticket! — A.  I  know  that  on  my  own  land  there  are  men  now  who  were 
lischarged.  I  know  some  men  who  are  just  building  houses  on  my 
and  because  they  could  not  live  anywhere  else,  they  say.  I  know  one 
nan  who  is  on  my  land,  who  is  a  well- to-do  farmer;  Mr.  Brooks  dis- 
ikarged  him. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  I  do  know  that  of 
Vown  knowledge;  and  a  man  named  Talliaferro  Logan,  he  voted  for 
Ir.  Chamberlain,  contrary  to  his  landlord's  direction.  He  had  sowed 
onae  wheat  on  Mr.  Brooks's  plantation,  and  Brooks  told  him  to  leave; 
bt  that  was  the  club  arrangement.  I  know  another  man,  Mr.  Haral- 
)n,and  he  engaged  with  him  and  sowed  some  wheat  there.  Mr.  Har- 
Ison  goes  to  the  club,  and  the  club  tells  him,  "  You  can't  keep  Tallia- 
-rro;  he  is  proscribed." 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge ?— A.  I  know  this:  I 
Qow  1  saw  him  sowing  wheat  at  Haralson's,  and  I  know  that  he  is  on 
J  place  now,  and  that  he  had  to  build  a  house  after  he  came  from  that 
ace,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Haralson  wanted  to  retain  him  after  he  made 
e  agreement  with  me.  Mr.  Haralson  belonged  to  the  democratic  club 
Greenwood,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of  people  who  ought  to  be  repub- 
ans.  I  have  got  another  man,  by  the  name  of  Eobert  Mays,  on  my 
ice,  that  Mr.  T.  C.  Lipscomb,  of  the  Ninetysix  Eifle-Glub,  let  him 
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work  land  last  year,  and  Lipscomb  told  this  Mays  some  time  ago,  "IT^ 
must  leave;  you  are  proscribed.'' 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  I — A.  Mr.  Lipscou 
and  I  don't  speak.  He  has  said  that  he  would  not  be  a  democrat,  wb^ 
they  were  trying  to  get  me  to  go  into  this  movement.  He  said,  "Me 
if  you  let  Tolbert  into  this  club  I  am  no  longer  a  democrat."  A  dei 
ocrat  told  me  that. 

Q.  Do  you  treat  rifle-clubs  and  democratic  clubs  as  one  and  the  san 
thing  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  draw  any  distinction  between  them  t — A.  No,  sir 
don't;  *'a  democratic  rifle-club  or  organization"  is  what  I  call  it  and  i 
gard  it. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  them  at  all  f — A.  ^ 
sir,  I  don't,  and  have  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  if  a  large  portion — an  indefluite  number — of  i 
spectable  people  in  your  county,  whom  you  respect  and  who  respi 
you,  at  least  personally,  do  not  regard  both  of  these  Guffins  as  men 
bad  reputation f — A.  No,  sir,  they  don't;  not  so  far  as  Pembroke  G 
fln  is  concerned. 

Q.  I  want  what  the  people  say. — A.  The  people  say  so,  and  the  n 
jority  of  the  people  have  given  him  an  office.  It  don't  make  any  diff* 
euce — you  mean  intelligent  people. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  Yes ;  I  speak  now  of  the  intelligent  people  of  yo\ 
county,  capable  of  appreciating  character. 

The  Witness.  You  mean  the  democratic  party  ! 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  If  that  means  the  democratic  party.  You  seem  I 
be  intelligent,  and  you  are  not  of  that  party. 

A.  I  say  that  I  believe  the  sheriff  is  popular  with  the  majority  of  th 
people,  irrespective  of  parties  or  races.  He  has  some  traits  that  eve 
his  enemies  admire. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  Guffin  f — A.  I  have  never  had  much  dealin 
with  him.    I  say  I  don't  like  him  as  well  as  I  do  the  sheriff. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  your  personal  likes  or  dislikes ;  it  is  what  tl 
people  say  of  him  ! — A.  The  majority  of  the  people  sent  him  to  tl 
legislature  two  years  ago. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  intelligent  and  appreciative  portion  of  the  people 
your  community  ;  whether  the  intelligent  and  appreciative  part  of  tl 
people  of  your  county  say  his  reputation  is  not  bad. — A.  I  say  thi 
this  Mr.  Lem.  Guffin,  in  my  county  at  one  time,  was  subjected  to  a  sb 
picion  which  did  injure  him  with  his  own  friends — a  treasury  matt 
with  which  he  was  tangled  up ;  but  I  say,  after  that  Mr.  Guffin,  so 
speak,  recovered  himself,  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by  a  majc 
ity  of  the  people  of  my  county,  and  that  is  a  responsible  position. 

Q.  And  a  majority  of  the  people  in  your  county  are  negroes!— - 
The  negroes  are  in  the  majority ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  him  yourself? — A.  I  did,  sir;  and  I  voted f 
him,  the  last  time,  for  clerk  of  the  court  in  ray  county.  That  sho^ 
what  I  think  of  him. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  Heard ;  how  do  the  same  class  of  people  regard  Hean 

The  Witness.  The  white  people,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  Yes. 

A.  I  have  never  heard  the  white  people  say  anything  against  ^ 
Heard.  They  look  npon  him  as  a  young  man  of  some  ambition.  I  hf 
heard  them  express  themselves  in  that  way ;  that  Heard  was  inexp 
enced,  but  was  a  man  that  would  try  to  learn  something. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  your  neighborhood  t— A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  my 
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mediate  neighborbood.    I  have  heard  democrats  say  that  aboat  Heard. 

Q.  In  all  these  troubles,  nobody  offered  yon  any  violence ! — A.  O, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  tbey  strike  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  shoot  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  pulled  a  pistol  out  on  me. 
I  dont  know  that  anybody  has  shot  to  kill  me. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  public  life  much  ! — A.  I  have  been  tangled  up 
in  politics  eVer  since  1868. 

Q.  Always  on  the  republican  side  t — A.  I  haven't  had  office.  I  have 
rou  on  the  republican  ticket.  Ever  since  the  surrender  I  have  been  a 
republican. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  8,  1877. 
J.  M.  Johnson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebeimon  : 

Qnestion.  State  your  age,  place  of  residence,  business,  and  with  what 
political  part}'  you  affiliate. — Answer.  I  am  thirty-six  years  old ;  I  re- 
side in  Marion,  S.  C. ;  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  I  affiliate  with 
the  democracy. 

Q.  State  whether  you  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign  in 
tbatcouQty,  and  if  you  say  yes,  state  what  it  was. — A.  I  was  candidate 
for  county  commissioner,  and  was  a  member  of  the  central  executive 
committee  for  the  democratic  party  of  the  county. 

0-  Were  you,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  campaign,  and  the  manner 
iu  which  it  Was  conducted  in  your  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely  so. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  any  part  of  the  policy  or  practice  of  the 
democratic  i>arty  in  your  county  to  intimidate  the  colored  people  by 
threa»;eniug  violence  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  l^-A. 
Their  policy  was  entirely  the  contrary.  Their  policy  was  to  win  them 
over,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  seek  opportunities  to  address  them 
when  we  could  do  so.  County  meetings  were  generally  appointed  by 
the  opposition,  so  as  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  colored  people,  as 
ranch  as  possible,  at  our  stated  meetings. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  sought  to  induce  colored  men  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  by  threats  of  violence  ! — A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else  did  f — A.  Not  at 

^11,  sir.    I  know,  however,  that  I  was  mainly  instrumental  in  getting 

^  at  the  court-house  what  I  call  the  Hampton  club  among  the  colored 

P^ple,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  was  the  wives  of  colored  men  them- 

^Ives.    Their  wives  persecuted  them  very  severely,  and  to  my  certain 

*Qowledge,  on  some  occasions,  and  at  the  public  meetings,  threatened 

^0  go  with  them  to  the  polls  in  order  to  prevent  them  voting  the  demo- 

^fat  jc  ticket,  and  they  were  instructed  by  such  men  as  Cardozo,  the  late 

^^cretary  of  state,  and  others  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  t — A.  1  heard  him  in  a 
^oMic  meeting  make  what  I  considered  a  very  vulgar  utterance.  He 
t28tracted  the  colored  ladies  what  to  do  with  their  husbands  in  case  they 
oted  for  Hampton. 
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By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  them  to  do ! — A.  Not  to  sleep  with  them  any 
more ;  a  very  severe  panishment,  too.  I  know  of  another  instance  par- 
ticularly, where  a  Hampton  colored  man  in  the  county  attracted  a  greal 
deal  of  attention. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  His  name  was  Isaac  Butler.  To  my  persona 
knowledge  he  was  taunted  considerably  on  the  streets,  and  on  W* 
several  occasions  he  came  to  me  with  great  complaints  on  account  o 
the  assaults  and  taunts  which  he  had  suffered  most  violently. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  trouble  thereabout  any  division  c 
time  in  your  political  discussions,  and  if  you  say  yes,  give  us  to  undei 
stand  how  it  arose  and  terminated  f — A.  On  one  occasion  we  had  a  join 
discussion  at  the  court-house,  but  never  afterwards  could  we  secur 
another  one.  The  colored  people  through  the  entire  country  showed 
great  disposition  to  go  with  us.  They  complained  that  the  foreign  co 
ored  people  imported  from  Charleston  and  the  North  were  getting  th 
offices  while  they  were  left  out.  We  had  a  joint  discussion  on  one  o< 
casion  and  then  a  grand  meeting  at  the  court-house.  I  went  on  th 
stand  in  person,  and  Mr.  Cardozo  was  there  on  that  occasion  and  asket 
for  a  joint  discussion.  He  said  it  would  give  him  very  great  pleasur 
to  have  a  joint  discussion.  General  Butler  was  there,  and  he  consnltec 
with  the  other  speakers  and  arranged  a  plan  for  speaking,  but  finallj 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting  said  there  could  not  be  a  joint  discussioo, 
although  the  majority  of  the  people  there  were  overwhelmingly  in  faror 
of  a  joint  discussion.  That  decision  created  great  dissatisfaction  amoDg 
the  colored  people,  and  the  colored  Hampton  clubs  we  had  grew  very 
rapidly  after  that.  They  said  the  leaders  certainly  had  a  great  many 
things  to  conceal  if  they  would  not  have  those  joint  discussions.  You 
asked  me  about  intimidation,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Meebtmon.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  do  think  that  the  most  striking  instance  of  intimida- 
tion in  that  county  was  on  the  part  of  Federal  soldiers.  They  were 
there  for  some  sixty  days  before  the  election,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
election — I  think  two  days  prior  to  the  election — they  went  out  suddenly 
to  arrest  the  parties  that  were  concerned  in  this  visit  to  the  house  of  one 
Simon  Crawford,  on  the  16th  of  September.  On  the  eve  of  the  election 
they  made  arrests  of  parties  in  that  neighborhood  and  brought  them  in 
between  midnight  and  day  on  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Just  before  the  election  ! — A.  Just  before  election  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  And  that  transaction  took  place  in  September? — A.  In  September. 
and  the  warrant  that  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  these  parties  charged 
that  Simon  Crawford  was  hindered  from  advocating  the  election  of  C 
C.  Bowen  and  others,  and  it  was  absolutely  before  the  nomination  ol 
Bowen.  The  parties  retained  me  to  appear  before  the  United  States 
commissioner  as  their  counsel,  and  we  bailed  them  out  as  fast  as  the; 
were  brought  in,  and  the  soldiers  became  discouraged.  The  colored 
people  saw  that  the  law  was  stronger  than  the  United  States  Army  even 

Q.  If  you  heard  any  of  them  say  anything  about  it,  you  can  state  it^ 
A.  I  propose  to  rehearse  what  I  heard  them  say. 

Q.  You  may  say  what  you  heard  them  say. — A.  I  say  that  the  colored 
people  expressed  themselves  in  regard  to  that  matter  as  being  muchdis 
satisfied,  and  I  would  not  have  so  stated  unless  they  had  done  so. 
heard  them  myself.  On  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  marshal,  an< 
told  him  that  if  he  was  to  continue  arresting  people  we  would  come  t 
the  conclusion  at  once  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  on 
people  to  prevent  them  from  voting.    The  commissioner  first  answerer 
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^heD  I  went  in,  that  he  coald  not  give  me  a  hearing  autil  after  the  elec- 
tion. I  told  him  then,  "  Suppose  that  we  waive  a  hearing.^  "  Well,''  he 
said,  ^^  if  you  waive  a  hearing,  of  course  I  will  have  to  bail  them  f  and 
that  is  the  way  the  bailing  business  started.  Then  the  marshal  said 
that  he  was  bound  by  the  action  of  the  commissioner,  and  the  commis- 
sioner said  that  he  was  egged  on  by  Simon  Crawford,  and  finally  1  told 
the  marshal  if  he  would  give  me  a  list  of  t^p  names  of  the  persons  he 
wanted  I  would  have  them  report  at  my  office,  and  they  would  make 
their  appearance  at  court  without  the  ;t'd  of  any  soldiers.  They  did  so, 
and  they  were  brought  before  the  commissioner  on  this  very  charge  of 
visiting  Simon  Crawford's  house.  Simon  Crawford,  on  that  occasion, 
appeared  on  the  preliminary  hearing.  The  cases  were  begun,  and  he 
appeared  to  testify  about  being  hindered  in  advocating  the  election  of 
BoweD,and  among  other  things  said  that  if  he  swore  to  anything  about 
heing  hiodered  from  advocating  the  election  of  C.  C.  Bowen  and  others 
for  presidential  electors  in  any  affidavit,  he  was  dreaming  when  he  did 
so  and  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  know  that  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers  there  just  prior  to  the  election  did  really  demoralize  our  people 
very  much.    I  mean  the  democracy,  and  especially  the  colored  club. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Simon  Crawford  ? — A.  Very  well,  indeed,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  g<cneral  reputation  ! — A.  I  know  what  is  said 
aboat  him  generally,  and  I  have  had  some  dealings  with  him. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  for  truth  and  honesty  ? — A.  1  don't  think 
he  is  reliable,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ! — A.  I  would  not  where  he  was 
interested. 

Q.  What  is  bis  reputation  for  violence! — A.  Well,  he  is  considered  a 
violent  man.    He  is  feared  in  the  community  where  he  lives. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  D.  F.  Berry  ! — A.  Very  well,  indeed. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ! — A.  He  is  tbe  sheriff  of  our  county,  and  holding  over 
for  the  present  until  his  successor  is  qualified.  His  successor  has  not 
qualified  as  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  he  was  put  in  jail  for  any 
cause!— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  occasion  about  six  years  ago  to  defend  him 
on  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  That  is  the  only  time  that  I  know 
of  that  he  has  been  in  jail.  He  was  convicted  of  assault  and  battery, 
pat  in  jail,  and  afterward  pardoned. 

Q.  Who  pardoned  him  t — A.  The  then  governor;  I  think  it  was  either 
Scott  or  Moses. 

I  would  state  in  connection  with  Daniel  F.  Berry,  if  you  will  allow  it, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  high  character.  He  was  never  charged  with  steal- 
ing, until  since  I  came  here,  I  heard  a  charge  of  that  sort.  He  is  a  very 
efficient  ofiOicer,  and,  generally,  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  way  he  be- 
lieves, because  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  he  is  a  popular  man  with  both  parties. — 
A.  He  was  until  recently.    Simon  Crawford  has  managed  to  create  a 
^ood  deal  of  opposition  to  him  among  the  colored  people. 
.  Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  Simon  Crawford's  march- 
%  with  colored  men  upon  the  town  of  Marion  in  your  county  I — A. 
't'ell,  the  most  I  know  about  that  is  simply  a  report  to  that  effect,  and 
^beo  the  effect  that  was  produced  on  the  county,  and  the  conduct  of 
^e  citizens  afterward,  and  couriers  going  back  and  forth,  and  the  colored 
People  coming  in  that  direction. 
Q.  Did  you  see  them  t — A.  I  did.    After  the  excitement  was  over,  I 
aw  Simon  ride  in  the  town.    He  rode  in  in  a  sulky,  and  afterward  left 
Dmolested.    Then  I  was  applied  to  by  parties  to  know  what  to  do. 
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Q.  State  anythitig  that  you  heard  Simon  Crawford  say  about  Henry 
Berry  Lowery. — A,  He  was  a  noted  outlaw  in  Kobinson  County,  'Soitt 
Carolina,  which  joins  Marion  County,  South  Carolina,  and  he  haskillec 
a  great  many  good  citizens  in  Robinson  County. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  fact  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  Well,  I  kuoy 
it  about  as  well  as  we  know  the  fact  of  anybody  being  killed. 
Q.  Did  you  see  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  It  is  simply  hearsay  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  that  Henry  Berry  Lowery  is  noted  a 
an  outlaw. — A.  He  was. 

Q.  State  what  vou  heard  Simon  Crawford  say  about  Henry  Berr 
Lowery. — A.  I  asked  him  this  question  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Stoc 
ber,  a^r  that  visit  was  made  to  his  house  Saturday,  whether  he  hadn 
said  on  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Douglas  Mclntire  and  Mr.  Evans  that  k 
had  to  go  to  Marion  on  Monday  in  order  to  obtain  legal  redress  to  pai 
ish  Berry  and  Evans  for  that  visit,  and  if  he  failed  to  get  legal  redrei 
he  would  move  his  family  to  North  Carolina  and  take  to  the  woods,  ac 
that  Henry  Berry  Lowery  would  be  nowhere,  to  use  his  own  langnag< 
and  he  said  that  he  had  said  so  in  the  commissioner's  court. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Is  Crawford  known  in  your  vicinity  as  a  republican,  or  radical,  a 
you  call  them  up  there  ! — A.  We  call  them  republicans  when  they  am 
decent.  A  radical  is  known  as  a  more  odious  branch  of  the  party.  J 
think  he  has  always  affiliated  with  that  party  so  far  as  1  know,  bat  not 
very  prominently.    He  is  not  known  as  a  leader. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  army  when  it  was  approaching  Marion  !— A.  If 
turned  back,  I  was  informed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  when  it  was  approaching  I — A.  I  declined  to  go  and 
negotiate. 

Q.  You  declined  to  be  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  ? — A.  1  decliueJ 
to  go  out  and  negotiate.  I  just  told  Offiey  to  tell  him  to  come  on,  that 
we  were  not  alarmed. 

Q.  That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  you  were  not  alarmed  ? — A.  Some 
were.  Stores  were  closed  and  schools  dismissed,  and  some  were  alarmed, 
and  I  was  uneasy,  but  I  told  him  to  tell  Simon  that  I  was  not  alarmed^ 
because  I  was  afraid  it  would  embolden  him  if  he  thought  we  were 
alarmed. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  his  army  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  that  formidable  array  approach  th€ 
town  ! — A.  In  the  forenoon,  I  think,  if  I  recollect  rightly. 

Q.  Was  it  a  bright,  pleasant  day,  or  did  he  seek  a  stormy  day  tc 
frighten  the  people! — A.  It  strikes  me  that  there  was  nothing  unasaa 
in  the  weather;  I  don't  happen  to  remember  that  there  was. 

Q.  How  large  an  army  went  out  to  meet  him  ? — A.  I  think  a  coupU 
of  yellow  men  in  a  buggy  was  the  delegation. 

Q.  And  pretty  soon  Simon  came  in  in  a  sulky  or  gig  I — A.  Prettj 
soon  Simon  came  in  in  a  sulky.  I  had  some  very  reliable  information 
which  I  cannot  state,  as  to  the  size  of  his  army  and  its  behavior.  VT 
had  full  reports. 

Q.  Did  not  Berry  and  Evans  avoid  arrest  after  warrants  were  issue 
for  their  arrest  by  the  United  States  commissions,  under  your  advice  !- 
A.  I  cannot  say  that  they  did.    I  didn't  advise  them  positively.    I  to! 
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em  that  if  they  fband  ont  that  they  were  trying  to  prevent  them  from 
►ting  they  must  try  to  vote ;  that  we  wanted  every  white  vote  in  the 
»anty,  but  not  to  resist  the  soldiers.  I  advised  them  not  to  resist  the 
)ldier8,  but  to  try  to  vote,  and  to  appear  at  my  office  the  next  day  after 
ae  election  prepared  to  give  bonds.  That  was  my  advice.  I  did  tell 
hem  to  try  to  vote,  but  not  to  resist  if  they  were  overtaken.  They 
lidn't  stay  at  the  court  house;  they  went  to  some  country  polling-place. 
[  didD't  want  them  arrested,  because  I  knew  it  would  be  very  demoraliz- 
Dg  on  our  party. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  receive  as  large  avote  as  usual  in  your  county! — 
A..  Yes,  8ir ;  they  did. 

Q.  It  was  a  larger  vote,  was  it  nott — A.  Considerably  larger  than 
asual. 

Q.  So  on  the  whole  you  don't  think  Simon  Crawford  intimidated  the 
democrats  very  much,  do  you! — A.  No;  I  don't  think  Simon  Crawford 
cost  one  vote^  to  the  party,  but  I  believe  the  soldiers  did  intimidate  both 
white  and  black. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  these 
parties  by  the  commissioner! — A.  1  had  information. 

Q.  Yoo  were  counsel  for  some  of  them,  and  I  don't  know  but  you  saw 
the  warrants  at  some  time. — A.  I  saw  the  warrants,  but  I  really  don't 
remember  the  date  of  the  warrants,  but  1  think  they  were  issued  quite 
a  short  time  before  the  election.    Yes  ;  I  saw  the  warrants. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  rifle-club  in  your  county! — A.  I  was  a 
member  of  a  chartered  rifle-club ;  yes,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  a 
clab,  chartered  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  under  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  charter  bearing  the  seal  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  Who  was  (taptain  of  that  company! — A.  J.  D.  McLucas  was  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Or  about  how  many  members  did  it  consist! — A.  I  don't  remem- 
her;  I  think  at  one  time  about  one  hundred. 

Q.  Last  summer  how  many  men  were  members  of  that  club  ! — A.  1 
never  have  had  occasion  to  turn  off  one  under  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is,  about  how  many  members  the 
company  consisted  of. — A.  About  one  hundred  1  say  is  the  highest  num- 
ber we  reached. 

Q.  When  did  that  club  dissolve  ! — A.  We  never  met  to  dissolve  or  to 
io  anything  alter  the  proclamation  of  the  governor.     We  just  quit  meet- 

n^ 

Q.  Then  the  club  has  never  been  formally  dissolved  !— A.  Well,  it 
las  been  informally. 

Q.  I  ask  if  it  has  been  formally  dissolved! — A.  No;  we  didn't  meet 
te  the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  but  our  charter  is  in  existence, 
iD(l  perhaps  it  would  take  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  take  the  charter 
^ayfrom  them  ;  I  don't  know  abou-t  that ;  but  still  they  don't  consider 
hemselves  an  organization;  I  know  that  fact. 

Q  All  that  they  did  alter  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  was  is- 
ued  was  merely  to  discontinue  their  meetings! — A.  Merely  to  discon- 
inoe  their  meetings.  They  disbanded.  To  use  their  own  words,  each 
lao  went  to  his  own  home. 

Q.  You  say  they  didn't  meet! — A.  Not  as  a  rifle-club. 

Q.  They  took  no  action  except  merely  not  to  meet,  in  reference  to  the 

t)clamation  ! — A.  That  is  strictly  so. 

Q.  With  what  weapons  were  the  members  of  that  club  armed  ! — A. 

ey  were  not  armed  at  all  except  such  arms  as  each  member  might 
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see  fit  to  have  for  himself.    They  never  drilled  with  arms.    They  U8< 
to  drill,  go  through  the  steps,  but  uever  met  with  arms.     The  compai 
never  met  with  arms  that  I  know  of.     Several  mem  hers  have  guos 
different  kinds,  and  many  of  them  have  pistols,  I  suppose,  but  tlii 
never  even  met  under  arms  of  any  kind. 

Q.  You  say  Beny  is  a  man  of  high  character,  I  believe! — A.  Y( 
sir ;  he  makes  the  best  sheriff  we  have  ever  had.  He  takes  good  ca 
of  the  money,  and  executes  his  papers  first  rate,  and  stands  higb  in  t 
community. 

Q.  About  how  often  does  he  get  drunk  ! — A.  Well,  recently,  since 
was  in  oflice,  Berry  drank  none  that  I  ever  noticed  until  about  the  tii 
ol  this  election.    During  the  election  I  noticed  him  under  the  infiueu 
of  whisky  a  time  or  two. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  during  the  time  of  the  election  campaign  ? — A.  Y 
sir ;  and  some  since ;  but  he  has  quit  off'  again,  I  noticed. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  The  democracy  had  rather  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  him,  did 
not  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  he  affiliated  with  the  democracy  iiretty  so 
alter  he  was  elected. 

Q.  He  was  elected  by  the  republicans  ? — A.  Nominated  and  elect 
by  the  republicans.    He  was  always  a  democrat  until  he  was  put 
jail,  but,  1  think,  they  took  him  out  and  run  him  for  sheriff  some  wj 

Q.  Being  put  in  jail  converted  him  to  radicalism  f — A,  I  suppose  i 
though  I  think  it  was  rather  the  taking  him  out  of  jail.  He  was  i 
in  Jail  by  the  democrats,  so  to  speak. 

Q.  And  taken  out  by  the  republicans  ! — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  ran  him  for  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  made  the  best  sheriff  you  ever  had  in  the  county  * 
A.  He  makes  a  very  efficient  officer,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  He 
a  good  detective  as  well  as  a  good  manager  of  his  office  and  the  financ 
and  every  department,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Did  your  rifle-club  have  any  political  significance  f — A.  Noi 
whatever.  It  was  very  much  patterned  after  and  similar  to  those  clol 
they  have  in  cities;  and  to  make  it  a  permanency,  they  had  chartered 
for  social  purposes,  and  perhaps  improvement  some  day  in  markma] 
ship,  so  that  we  could  have  an  anniversary  and  put  up  prizes,  &c.  Tl 
republican  legislature  passed  the  act  allowing  us  to  organize. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  republicans  were  members  of  that  rifle-club  t — A.  N( 
one  that  I  can  think  of  at  this  time.  In  fact  the  great  majority  of  r 
publicans  with  us  are  colored  people.  They  are  generally  poor  and  ba^ 
to  work  very  hard. 

Q.  As  far  as  yon  know,  then,  all  the  members  of  the  club  were  dem 
cratst — A.  I  think  they  were  all  white  men. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  But  it  is  a  non  sequitur  to  say  that  therefore  their  organization 
political  t 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Who  in  the  world  ever  heard  of  a  witness  swe 
ing  to  a  non  sequitur? 

The  Witness.  If  I  am  allowed  I  can  say  why  that  is ;  I  can  gire  i 
reason  of  that. 
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By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

<J.  State  that. — A.  The  parties  who  have  tastes  in  that  direction,  for 
a  society  of  that  kind,  are  generally  and  almost  entirely,  in  our  comma- 
nity,  democrats.  The  colored  people  some  day,  when  they  become  edu- 
cated and  have  leisure,  will  then  have  tastes  for  that,  too;  but  the  society 
\8  uon-political.  There  is  not  a  word  about  politics  in  its  constitution. 
It  18  true  we  did  ballot  for  members. 

Q.  There  is  no  political  reason  why  a  republican  should  not  belong  to 
\tf — A.  Not  a  particle ;  and  if  William  H.  Carey,  who  is  there  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  who  is  a  republican,  had  applied,  he  would  have  been 
uaanimoasly  elected.     He  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  a  Hayes 
man.    He  is  a  shingle-gatherer,  and  his  father  lives  in  Philadelphia, 
and  he  stands  in  the  first  walks  of  life  there. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  he  not  vote  for  Hampton  I — A.  Well,  it  is  in  dispute,  and  I 
have  never  asked  him  about  that.  We  are  personal  friends,  m  I  liear  it 
reported  that  he  voted  for  HaycB,  but  some  say  that  he  voted  the  whole 
republican  ticket  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Blue  tor  the  legislature 
and  nayself  as  county  commissioner.  ^ 

Q.  He  does  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  politics,  does  he  I — A.  He 
works  a  good  many  hands,  and  I  think  has  considerable  intlnence  over 
them.  We  think  that  he  ought  to  have  persuaded  them  to  vote  for 
Hampton,  and  thought  right  hard  of  him  because  he  didn't. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  8,  1877. 
J'  A.  Beattie  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  Columbia. 

Q-  VVhat  is  your  age! — A.  Thirty-six. 

Q-  Where  were  you  on  the  7th  of  November  last! — A.  At  Edgefield 
CourtHouse. 

Q.  What  office  or  appointment  did  you  hold  at  that  time  ! — A.  I  was 
serving  as  chief  deputy  marshal  of  that  county. 

Q-  Will  you  please  give  the  committee  a  narrative  of  what  you  saw 
*D(l  did  in  Edgefield  on  that  day  with  reference  to  the  election  ! — A. 
Shortly  pfter  the  polls  opened  at  box  No.  1  I  visited  that  box.  When 
within  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  the  courthouse  I  noticed  quite  a 
crowd  of  men  in  front  of  the  courthouse,  ou  the  portico  and  steps ; 
tbej  were  white  men.  Shortly  after  that  1  met  General  Butler  and  Dr. 
Jennings.  I  asked  General  Butler  how  it  was  that  no  colored  men  were 
jj'owed  to  vote,  and  as  to  whether  they  could  vote  or  not  at  box  No.  1. 
-Lhis  was  in  the  presence  of  other  parties  that  I  asked  him  that  ques- 
tion. He  stated  that  the  whites  had  got  the  start  of  the  negroes,  and 
^OQld  not  yield  until  they  had  finished  voting.  I  then  asked  him  about 
vhat  time  ho  thought  they  would  finish,  and  as  to  whether  they  would 
I^ve  the  portico  when  they  had  finished  and  let  the  colored  men  come 
op.  He  stated  that  they  would  do  so,  and  I  then  visited  General  Bran- 
oao's  headquarters,  and  consulted  with  him  about  the  matter ;  and  he 
stated  that  Generals  Butler  and  Gary  had  called  upon  him  that  mom- 
iogand  stated  that  the  whites  would  get  through  voting  by  ten  o'clock 
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and  then  allow  the  colored  people  all  the  opportunity  they  wanted  to  vote- 
In  consequence  of  that  assurance  from  Butler  and  Gary  he  advised  me 
to  wait  until  after  ten  o'clo(  k,  a  few  minutes,  before  taking  any  farthei 
steps.  I  submitted  to  General  Brannan  ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  it 
fact.  I  then  visited  box  No.  2,  at  Macedonia  church,  in  company  witl 
the  United  States  commissioner.  1  took  that  precaution  to  take  bin 
along  so  that  he  might  see  the  true  condition  of  things.  When  wi 
neared  there  I  noticed  some  300  or  400  mounted  men. 

Q.  Armed  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  in  front  of  the  entrance t4 
the  church — that  is  where  voters  had  to  pass  in — and  also  around  th< 
window  where  they  had  to  pass  out.  The  commissioner  and  mysel 
made  our  way  through  the  crowd  and  passed  in  after  some  difficultj^ 
When  we  got  into  the  room  I  noticed  several  white  parties  voting;  atte 
they  had  voted  and  passed  out  there  were  several  other  whites  entereJ 
That  occurred,  I  think,  two  or  three  times.  They  entered  and  vote< 
without  any  trouble  whatever.  They  were  then  running  short  of  whit 
men  to  vote,  and  some  colored  men  attempted  to  enter  the  church,  ba 
they  were  jammed  up  against  the  church. 

Q.  By  whom! — A.  By  these  white  men.  Some  were  struck  over  th 
head  by  bludgeons  or  some  such  thiu^  as  that  in  the  hands  of  lli 
whites.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Sheppard,  the  supervisor,  whom  I  saw  ou 
there,  to  use  his  influence  and  try  to  have  the  parties  back  their  horse 
out  so  that  the  colored  men  could  vote. 

By  Mr.  Ghristian(?y  : 

Q.  He  was  the  democratic  supervisor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  made  thre 
or  lour  opportunities  to  have  them  take  their  horses  back  and  get  thei 
to  back  out  of  the  way.  They  had  the  heads  of  them  run  together  s 
that  no  parties  could  get  in.  There  were  several  colored  men  got  in  b; 
forcing  their  way  through  the  best  they  could  between  the  horses;  somi 
of  them  run  under  the  horses,  but  whenever  they  could  they  kept  thea 
back. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  those  mounted  white  men  armed  f— A.  They  had  from  one 
to  tour  pistols  buckled  around  them.  Several  men  got  in  in  that  way, 
by  forcing  themselves  through  and  being  struck  over  the  head.  I  then 
announced  that  unless  there  were  some  steps  taken  to  get  them  Id  I 
would  be  certain  to  call  upon  the  military  and  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  open  the  way. 

I  asked  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioner,  as  to 
whether  he  could  or  could  not  control  those  parties.  He  told  me  that 
many  of  the  parties  were  drunk  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and 
that  he  could  not  control  them.  I  then  took  the  commissioner  aside  and 
sent  word  to  General  Brannan  to  send  me  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
to  open  the  way  to  the  polls,  so  that  all  parties  could  vote  without  such 
trouble.  I  think  that  was  about  8J  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  I  made 
that  request.  At  about  fifteen  minutes  to  ten  the  troops  arrived.  I 
immediately  waited  upon  Major  Kellogg  and  stated  the  condition  of 
things  to  him,  and  he  sent  a  squad  of  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieo- 
tenant  Doyt,  to  the  poll.  He  had  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  build- 
ing through  the  window  where  the  voters  were  passing  out.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  the  true  condition  of  things  he  prepared  his  men  and  placed 
them  at  the  entrance  and  opened  the  way  to  the  poll  after  some  littk 
difficulty.  There  were  then  ten  colored  men  allowed  to  pass  througl 
at  a  lime  between  the  soldiers  and  vote.    I  found  some  little  difficult; 
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in  voters  passing  out.  They  tried  to  pass  ont  at  the  window.  I  called 
upon  Major  Kellogg  and  he  stationed  a  guard  at  the  window,  and  after 
that  parties  passed  in  and  out  pretty  regularly  all  day  without  much 
trouble,  except  some  one  or  two  persons  were  struck  and  hurt  by  those 
parties.  They  voted  very  slowly.  Very  many  useless  questions  were 
asiked,  such  as  whether  they  had  repeated  that  day,  and  whether  they 
had  not  been  convicted  of  criujes,  &c.  I  think  about  ten  o'clock  I  re- 
ceived a  message  from  General  Brannan,  through  the  United  States 
coiDinissiouer,  saying  that  he  would  like  me  to  remain  at  box  No.  2  at 
Macedonia  church,  for  the  reason  that  the  troops  could  not  act  without 
my  ()resence.  He  said  that  he  would  give  box  No.  1  at  the  court  house 
his  personal  attention.  I  think  at  twelve  o'clock  I  received  a  message 
from  Senator  Cain,  saying  that  the  court-house  was  blockaded,  so  that 
the  coloreil  people  could  not  vote.  I  received  that  message  from  Mr. 
Cain  in  person. 

I  immediately  wrote  a  note  to  General  Brannan,  asking  him  to  please 
keep  bis  word  and  see  to  it  that  the  way  to  the  couit  house  whs  opened. 
Senator  Cain  carried  that  message  himself.  I  also  stated  in  the  note 
that  if  he  found  that  he  could  not  open  the  way,  1  would  myself  come 
there  and  take  such  measures  as  would  open  the  way.  I  heard  no  more 
of  that  until,  I  think,  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I 
received  another  message  from  Cain  that  the  way  to  the  court-house  was 
blockaded  and  no  colored  men  were  voting.  I  immediately  Ictt  the 
church  and  proceeded  to  the  court-house.  Upon  arriving  there,  I  found 
the  same  crowd  that  I  had  seen  in  the  morning.  The  bottom  of  the 
stone  steps  to  the  portico  were  crowded  in  the  same  way  that  1  had  seen 
in  the  morning, 

Q.  Crowded  with  whom  f — A.  The  sam^  white  parties  that  I  saw  in 
the  morning.    It  was  crowded  so  that  no  one  hardly  could  get  up. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  Were  there  armed  men  on  horseback  there! — A.  All  the  men,  I 
suppose,  were  not  on  horseback ;  of  course  a  great  many  were  armed 
and  a  great  many  were  op  foot,  at  least  in  front  of  the  court-house. 
Ppon  arriving  there,  I  saw  Generals  Butler  and  Gary,  and,  I  think,  Mr. 
harden,  a  man  that  lives  on  the  Charlotte  and  Columbia  Railroad,  be- 
tween this  place  and  Pine  House.  I  asked  General  Butler  to  be  kind 
enough  to  have  those  parties  removed  from  that  place  in  front  of  the 
<^nrtbouse,  and  be  kind  enough  to  take  them  into  tne  square;  and 
^id,  at  the  same  time,  '^It  seems  to  me  that  3  on  can  take  those 
Mies  there  and  finish  your  speaking.  It  has  been  reported  to  me 
that  these  parties  cannot  vote."  He  said,  ^'There  is  nothing  in  that 
*t  all.  There  is  no  person  prohibited  from  voting."  I  immediately 
Vent  to  Senator  Cain  and  got  six  colored  men,  and  started  back  and 
<^ttie  around  the  street,  and  when  they  saw  me  coming  they  com- 
menced hollering,  ^^  There  comes  the  United  States  marshal,  let  him 
throQgb."    I  passed  through  with  six  men  into  the  court-house. 

I  had  some  ditticulty  in  passing  up.  There  was  just  sufficient  room  for 
m«  to  pass  up,  and  they  followed  me  right  behind.  There  were  some 
tbree  men  followed  me  up  afterwards,  and  one  came  up  into  the  courr- 
^OQse.  There  was  no  one  voting  in  the  court-house.  I  found  Major 
Kline  In  there.  Those  six  men  voted  after  some  trouble.  It  was  then 
^bont  lime  that  the  box  should  be  closed.  They  wished  me  tt>  st^iy  at 
tbat  box.  I  stated  that  I  could  not  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  to 
i^tnrn  to  Macedonia  church,  and  then  they  agreed  to  have  one  commis- 
^oned  officer  remain  there,  and  I  waited  on  General  Brannan  and  got 
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that  officer  and  left  bim  there,  and  then  went  back  to  the  church.  There 
was  a  detail  left,  there  with  him.  Lieutenant  Williams  and  ten  men  re- 
mained there  and  guarded  that  box.  I  remained  at  the  church  until 
half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  witnessed  the  count.  There 
was  nothing  that  occurred  during  the  count  of  any  vote.  After  the 
count  the  box  was  sealed.  The  managers  and  supervisor,  together  with 
myself,  passed  down  to  the  court-house,  and  the  box  was  locked  up. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Edgefield  on  the  night  of  the  Gth  of  November  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  fact  I  was  sent  there  by  Marshal  Wallace  on  the  11th  of 
October,  and  remained  there  the  greater  portion  of  my  time  until  the 
Ist  of  December. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  town  on  the  day  and  evening  of 
the  election  as  to  quiet  or  disorder! — A.  Well,  sir,  the  town,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  was  always  in  some  kind  of  confusion.  There  was  parties 
riding  through,  yelling  and  shouting,  &c.    That  was  nothing  unusual. 

Q.  It  was  a  common  thing,  was  it! — A.  A  very  common  thing. 

Q.  Bow  long  did  you  remain  at  Edgefield  after  the  election  I — A.  I 
remained  there  up  to  the  Ist  of  December. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  those  disorders  in  town  the  day 
after  the  election  and  for  two  or  three  days  thereafter. — A.  Well,  sir, 
there  were  a  large  crowd  of  armed  parties,  dressed  in  red  shirts,  mounted, 
who  rode  around  the  streets  yelling  and  screaming,  and  as  a  general 
thing  knocking  in  the  windows  of  republicans.  Senator  Cain's  house, 
I  believe,  was  pretty  badly  battered. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Edgefield  on  the  day  that  the  votes  were  canvassed  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  large  crowds  in  Edgefield 
that  day. — A.  There  were  several  crowds  there  during  the  day  the 
votes  were  canvassed.  In  fact  Mr.  Jones — I  think  he  is  clerk  of  the 
court  there — called  upon  me  for  protection.  He  stated  that  he  was 
afraid  they  would  murder  him.  I  referred  him  to  Major  Kline,  and 
told  him  that  I  would  do  what  I  could  in  the  matter.  I  believe  after- 
ward they  got  him  and  went  to  the  courthouse  to  help  to  cauvass  the 
votes. 

Q.  Were  there  or  not  bodies  of  white  men  in  the  town  daring  the 
day  on  which  the  votes  were  canvassed! — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  act ! — A.  Well,  they  acted  badly. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ! — A.  They  were  running  around  town  shooting 
and  abusing  republicans,  as  a  general  thing,  and  threatening  them  ia 
their  houses. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  The  republicans  didn't  do  anything  but  walk  up  like  sheep  and 
vote,  did  they  ! — A.  The  republicans  up  there,  as  a  general  thing,  were 
very  quiet;  they  had  to  be. 

Q.  Did  they  shout  lor  Hayes  and  Wheeler  and  Chamberlain  ! — A.  It 
was  more  than  they  dared  to  do. 

Q.  They  did  not  shout  at  all ! — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  them  shout. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  republican  have  a  pistol  over  there ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election  ! — A.  I  saw  none  on  the  person  of  a 
re|)ublican  on  the  day  of  the  election.  As  a  general  thing  they  received 
orders  to  leav^e  their  arms  at  home  and  not  bring  them. 

Q.  From  whom  did  they  receive  their  orders !— A.  I,  in  fact,  told 
some  men. 

Q.  Were  you  an  ofiScer  of  the  law  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  was 
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sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace,  and  in  that  way  I 
tbongbt  I  might  be  able  to  keep  it.  I  told  those  that  hadn't  any  arms 
not  to  raise  any  disturbance  whatever,  and  for  every  person  to  go  to 
the  polls  that  wanted  to. 

Q.  The  republicans  did  not  assert  their  right  as  free  men  to  shout  for 
their  candidates  at  all  ? — A.  They  were  afraid  to  do  it. 

Q.  They  didn't  do  any  shouting  and  hallooing  and  firing  about  Senator 
Cain'8  house,  did  they  I 

The  Wi  i  NESS.  The  colored  men  T 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes. 

A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  There  was  no  drinking  there  at  all  t — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  Parties 
there  might  have  drank  some ;  I  am  not  conversant  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f 

The  Witness.  My  business  I 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes. 

A.  I  aa)  in  charge  of  the  constabulary  at  the  State-house 

Q.  Dow  long  have  you  been  a  republican  t — A.  I  have  been  a  repub- 
lican all  my  life  and  expect  to  remain  republican. 

Q.  Until  you  die,  whether  there  is  any  republican  party  or  not.  How 
many  offices  have  you  held  ? 

The  Witness.  In  this  State  t 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  deputy  marshal ;  I  am  also  marshal  of  the 
South  Carolina  University  at  present. 

Q-  Is  that  all  you  have  held  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  held  other  offices. 

Q-  What  offices!  1  just  want  to  know. — A.  I  was  United  States  mail- 
'     agent. 

I       Q*  Where! — A.  On  the  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad. 

I       Q.  What  else  f — A.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  have  held  in  this  coun- 

I     try. 

I       Q'  Yoa  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  politics,  do  you  ! — A.  Not  a 
great  deal,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q-  Where  are  you  from  ? — A.  From  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Q.  When  did  you  come  here! — A.  In  1868.   I  was  ordered  here  directly 
from  the  Post-Office  Department.    I  am  well  known  in  that  Department, 
or  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  keep  you  in  that  mail-service  ? — A.  For  the 
reason  that  some  of  these  parties  wanted  to  get  on  themselves.  If  you 
want  to  know  my  reputation  you  can  get  it  from  the  postmaster  in  this 
building. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  sent  to  Edgefield  at  the  time  of  the 
election  ?  What  particular  qualification  did  you  have  for  that  locality  ? — 
A.  I  suppose  they  thought  I  was  an  honorable  man  and  would  do  my 
duty. 

Q.  They  kept  you  stationed  there  a  month  f — A.  1  was  there  over  a 
moDtb.  I  went  there  on  the  11th  of  October  and  remained  there  until 
the  1st  of  December. 
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MAJOR  JACOB  KLINE. 

Columbia^  S.  C,  January  9, 1877- 
Jacob  £lin£  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  t — Answer.  Thirty-seven  years  old. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  an  office  in  the  United  States  Army  f — A.  I  am  cal 
tain  Eighteenth  Infantry  and  major  by  brevet  United  States  Army. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  the  Arm, 
since  September  9, 1861. 

Q.  WLiere  were  you  stationed  during  the  last  fall  ? — A.  I  was  in  com 
mand  of  the  post  of  Edgefield  from  about  the  1st  of  September  to  tbi 
26th  October,  when  I  was  relieved  by  General  Brannan,  but  still  re 
mained  at  the  post. 

Q.  And  you  are  still  in  the  service  there? — A.  And  still  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

Q.  He  then  became  commanding  officer  by  seniority? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  I — A.  I  have  been  there  coDtiua- 
ously  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  three  days,  I  believe. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  From  November  13th  to  November  17th. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  have  been  absent! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  still  stationed  there! — A.  I  am  still  there  in  command  of 
the  post. 

Q.  That  is  Edgefield,  in  this  State!— A.  Edgefield, Edgefield  CooDtj, 
in  tbis  State. 

Q.  Wbat  date  did  you  say  you  were  relieved  from  command !— A. 
The  26th  October. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  previous  to  the  election  see  anything  of  rifle- 
clubs  in  that  region  ! — A.  Well,  I  think  the  first  evening  I  got  there, 
the  2d  September,  there  was  an  organization  drilling  on  the  street. 
1  could  hear  the  commands,  but  I  didn't  see  the  parties.  The  next  time 
that  I  saw  any  armed  bodies  in  the  way  of  an  organization  was  one 
night  in  September,  about  the  10th,  I  suppose;  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  date.  I  was  goiug  from  my  camp,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  to  the 
hotel.  Right  outside  of  the  iuclosure  of  my  camp,  on  a  little  bridge,  I 
saw  two  men  armed  with  rifles,  having  bayonets  fixed.  I  looked  at 
them.  1  don't  know  who  they  were.  They  were  very  polite,  and  spoke 
to  me. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  White  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said,  "Good  evening,  major,'' or 
something  of  that  sort.  I  walked  off  up  into  the  square.  I  foond 
probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  on  my  way  to  the  square.  Wherever 
I  passed  a  cross  street  I  found  a  sentinel  patrolling  across  the  road.  I 
went  into  the  square,  and  I  saw  these  twenty-five  or  thirty  men.  I 
stopped  and  spoke  to  some  citizens,  and  asked  them  what  was  the 
trouble,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  excitement !  Major  Gary,  I  believe. 
was  the  party  1  spoke  to  particularly.  He  said  that  there  had  been 
some  assault  made  on  a  colored  democrat,  and  these  armed  parties  weio 
acting  as  v^posse  comitatus  of  some  sherifif  or  deputy  sheriff  to  make  the  ar- 
rest of  four  negroes  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  guilty  parties  that  fired 
the  shot.  I  laughed,  and  had  some  talk  with  Major  Yates,  and  told  bin) 
that  it  was  all  nonsense,  that  he  wouldn't  have  me  to  think  that  it  wat 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  such  a  crowd  of  men  turn  out  to  arrest 
four  negroes.    He  said  it  was. 
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[he  next  time  was  at  a  democratic  meeting,  and  I  saw  the  rifle  clabs, 
,  at  least,  clubs  mounted,  who  moved  by  command,  and  had  their  chief 
icer  in  command. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  He  gave  orders  like  military  orders! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  have 
araded  iu  regular  military  organization  by  clubs,  and  were  armed  with 

ii8tX)l8. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback  f — A.  On  horseback  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  you  see  that  time  f — A.  I  did  not  count  them 
myself.  One  of  my  officers  counted  them,  and  he  counted  seven  hun- 
dred in  the  procession.  The  next  time  was  at  a  meeting  on  the  14th 
October.  When  the  republicans  held  their  meetings  there,  the  rifle- 
clabs  paraded.  At  that  time  there  were  six  hundred  and  seventy  Ave 
moQQtel  men  in  the  procession.  The  next  time  ufcer  that  was  the  18th 
October,  I  believe,  at  the  democratic  meeting.  On  these  occasions  the 
riileclubs  were  mounted  and  armed,  and  moved  by  command. 

Q.  WUat  do  you  know  of  their  being  out  of  nights  except  on  that  first 
eccasiouf — A.  The  only  time  that  I  ever  saw  the  rifle  club  out  at  night 
asau  organization  was  on  the  night  of  the  18th  October,  at  the  time  a 
wbite  democrat  by  the  name  of  Gilmer  had  been  shot. 

Q.  Tbat  is.  reported  to  have  been  shot! — A.  He  was  shot.  I  saw  the 
man  myself;  1  went  out  and  saw  him.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  any- 
tbiug  about  who  shot  him  except  by  hearsay.  I  went  out  to  that  local- 
ity aud  found  the  rifle-clubs  there.  I  had  no  means  of  telling  how  many 
tbere  were,  except  what  oye  of  the  captains  of  the  rifle-club  told  me 
tiiiQijelf.  that  there  were  twenty-flve  of  them,  which  was  a  mistake. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  when  the  man  was  shot  f — A,  When  he 
K^assbot,  there  was  a  rifle  club  returning  from  a  democratic  meeting. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  of  itf — A.  In  the  evening,  as  1  was  going  to 
Jupper,  two  colored  men  came  to  me  and  reported  to  me  that  there  was 
niot  about  two  miles  and  a  half  iu  Kdgeflehl,  in  a  place  called  the 
Promi8e<l  Land.  I  went  down  to  the  barracks  and  ordered  the  troops 
luder  arms  and  took  my  adjutant  and  went  out  of  town  myself  to  sat- 
sft  myself  that  there  was  iictually  a  riot.  1  got  out  on  the  road,  and 
)u  my  way  down  there  I  found  one  man  coming  back  who  had  been 
ihot  iu  the  arm. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy: 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  or  a  colored  man  9 — A.  He  was  a  white  man.  A9 
^eut  out  there,  I  came  ^o  a  house  on  a  hill,  and  I  found  a  good  deal 
>f  firiug  into  this  house.  I  got  ofl*  of  my  horse  and  went  into  the  lot. 
^ue  of  the  leaders,  or  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  leader  of  one  of  the  rifle- 
lubs — 1  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not— came  down,  and  1  asked 
>iu)  who  was  firing.  Ue  said  he  was.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  shoot- 
ing. He  said  he  was  trying  to  get  the  colored  people  in  that  house  out 
Uhere,  and  that  there  had  been  a  man  killed.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
lit  ibere  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  that  I  would  look  into  it.  Said 
I  '*  Where  is  the  man  killed  t "  He  said,  **  Down  here  on  the  road  in 
le  bottom."  We  went  down  together,  and  there  they  were  surrounded 
\'  tbese  rifle-clubs,  some  of  whom  were  dismounted,  and  there  was 
eat  excitement.  Some  of  them  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
(1  very  Iree  in  their  threats.  They  had  also  in  their  possession  one 
lored  man,  who  they  claimed  to  have  known  something  about  the 
ting.    1  found  Gilmer  lying  on  the  ground  with  a  bullet-hole  of  some 
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sort,  made  by  what  I  took  to  be  a  caliber  fifty  rausket ;  I  do  not  kn 
certaiuly,  but  that  is  wbat  I  judged  from  the  wound — between  thet 
eyes  at  the  base  of  the  forehead. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q.  Was  he  dead  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;   the  ball  ranged,  I  think,  from 
position  that  I  saw  upward.    Instead  of  ranging  from  a  poiutbk 
shot,  it  ranged  upward.    That  would  be  my  idea  of  the  shot. 

These  parties  that  were  there  told  me  that  the  man  had  been  shot 
a  colored  man.    I  advised  these  men  that  it  was  murder  on  the  hi 
way,  and  that  the  proper  way  to  seek  redress  would  be  to  call  upoi 
trial-justice  to  hold  an  inquest,  and,  upon  the  testimony  of  witDest 
find  out  who  the  guilty  parties  were,  and  arrest  them.    General  G 
came  out  there  and  he  suggested  the  same  thing.    They  followed 
advice  the  next  morning,  and  the  same  night  that  they  brought  iu 
body  they  held  the  inquest  and  issued  warrants.    These  warrants  ^ 
served  by  persons  whom  I  hid  seen  the  day  before  belonging  to 
rifle-clubs,  and  from  complaints  that  came  to  me  I  was  satisfied  t 
they  made  it  a  pretext  for  arresting  the  colored  people ;  that  it  was 
tirely  unnecessary,  and  investigation  after  that  showed  it  to  be 
because  they  arrested  eight,  and  upon  investigation  only  one  was  foi 
guilty.    That  is  about  the  substance  of  my  connection  with  that  cast 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  When  you  saw  these  rifle-clubs  out  on  any  occasion,  did  you  I 
any  complaints  of  the  negroes  as  swearing  against  them,  or  anyth 
that  indicated  hostility  to  the  negro  race  prior  to  the  killing  you  sp 
of?  Did  you  hear  any  of  their  hurrahs? — ^A.  There  was  yelling 
cheering,  drunkenness  and  disturbance,  but  I  was  not  in  a  position  t 
I  could  hear  those  things  as  a  general  thing.  Do  not  understand 
to  say  that  I  beard  no  complaints,  because  colored  men  would  comi 
me  with  complaints,  and  when  they  came  to  me  it  was  not  exa* 
complaints  against  this  organization  as  an  organization,  but  as  indi 
ual  members  of  the  organization.  That  is  the  idea  that  I  got,  thatt 
were  individual  complaints  that  were  made  to  me. 

Q.  Were  you  there  the  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  there  was  any  demonstration  of  the  r 
clubs  on  the  night  before  the  election  at  Edgefield?  and  if  so, desci 
it. — A.  All  I  know  is  that  the  parties  took  x)osses8ion  of  the  co 
house  the  night  before  the  election. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  out,  and  what  were  they  doing  through 
streets  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  on  the  night  before  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  1  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Were  you  out  during  the  evening  ? — A.  Only  in  passing  from 
hotel  to  the  barracks.  I  noticed  them  riding  up  and  down  furiously, 
as  1  was  walking  they  would  ride  a  square  before  I  could  walk  it, 
then  would  come  back  and  repass  me. 

Q.  Describe  what  you  saw  and  heard. — ^A.  I  saw  them  riding 
heard  them  yelling. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  many  of  them  on  the  streets  that  night?- 
Yes,  sir.  At  times  there  would  probably  be  squads  of  three  or  four, 
then  others  of  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  firing  of  guns  and  pistols  during  the  night  ? — A. 
sir:  pistols  during  the  night  before  the  election. 

Q.  Now  describe  what  took  place  the  day  of  the  election,  commei] 
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h  the  morning. — A.  I  was  directed  by  the  commanding  officer,  General 
Brannan,  about  6.30  a.  m.,  to  proceed  to  poll-box  No.  *^,  at  Macedonia 
Church,  Edgefield  Court-House.  1  went  there  and  found  probably  forty 
or  fiity  moauted  men. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  that! — A.  About  6.30  I  think  it 
was  when  1  left  the  hotel.  It  took  me  probably  twenty  minutes  to 
walk  oat  there.     My  olUcial  report  would  show  that. 

Q.  Describe  the  course  of  things  there. — A.  I  found  these  men  had 
formed  a  circle,  the  right  of  the  circle  resting  at  the  door  opening  into 
the  school-house  or  cburch  where  the  poll-box  was  kept,  and  the  left  of 
the  circle  resting  at  the  opening  where  the  voters  came  out  after  ha\  ing 
voted. 

Q.  Was  it  a  window? — A.  A  sort  of  a  window,  yea,  sir.     As  I  up- 
proached  this  circle,  one  of  the  horsemen  called  out  to  another  horse- 
man to  back  out  there  and  let  Major  Kline  ])ass  in  through  the  opening. 
1  went  up  the  steps,  rapped  against  the  door.     A  door  keeper  was  there, 
and  1  asked  for  admission  ;  and  he  opened  the  door  and  1  went  in.     At 
that  time  there  was  a  colored  man  voting.    Apparently,  from  what  I 
beard  and  saw,  the  colored  man^s  vote  had  been  challenged,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.     Mr.  Sheppard,  who  was  challenger  at  the  election, 
was  interrogating  him  upon  certain  ))oiuts.     They  stopped  when  I  <!amo 
in,  and  I  addressed  the  three  managers  and  said,  ^^  Com])laint  has  been 
made  to  the  commanding  officer  that  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  vote 
freely  at  the  polls."    Mr.  Market,  the  white  manager — there  were  two 
colored  republicans  and  one  white  democrat — spoke  up  and  said,  ''By  a 
vote  of  the  managers  only  ten  men  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  polling- 
place  at  one  time  to  vote."    That  is,  the  space  in  Iront  of  the  polling- 
place  was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  more  than  ten  men  at  a  time.     I 
Btaid  there  until  these  colored  men  voted,  and  turned  around  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  barracks,  and  reported  to  the  commanding  offirer  about 
this  circle  of  horpemen.     I  was  not  called  upon  by  the  commanding 
>ftcer  again  until  three  or  half  past  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  when 
^  was  directed  to  proceed  to  poll-box  No.  1,  which  was  at  the  court- 
louse.    The  poll-box  was  in  the  court-room,  access  to  which  was  gained 
>y  fifteen  or  twenty  steps.     I  found  eight  or  ten  horsemen,  with  their 
torses^  tails  backed  up  against  it,  facing  outward,  and  the  steps  were 
Hied  with  men. 

Q.  White  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  in. 
^bey  gave  way  for  me.  I  stood  there,  and  seeing  that  there  was  no 
listarbance  there,  went  back  to  the  commanding  officer  and  reported 
kboQt  these  horsemen  and  men  on  the  steps,  but  that  while  I  had  been 
here  there  had  been  two  or  three  colored  votes  polled.  He  then 
lirected  me  to  go  back  and  remain  there  until  the  polls  closed.  I  went 
)ack  there  and  did  wait  until  the  i)olls  closed.  While  I  was  there  a 
iepaty  marshal,  Mr.  Beattie,  brought  in  some  six  men,  I  believe,  and 
'Oted  them.  1  was  there  from  about  half  past  three  until  six  in  the 
'veiling,  when  the  polls  closed.  There  were  fifty  votes  polled  in  that 
Ime.  Of  those  fifty  votes,  I  think  my  official  report  states  that  between 
birty  and  thirty-five  were  colored. 

Q.  Daring  that  time  how  was  the  crowd  out  in  front? — A.  I  was  in 
je  court-house,  and  I  could  only  hear  the  cheering  and  yelling. 
Q.  Yoo  do  not  know  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  men  outside? — A. 
0^  sir ;  I  was  in  the  polling-place. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  saw  any  difficulties  there  that  even- 
^  ID  towu,  and  whether  you  were  called  upon  for  any  aid  ? — A.  About 
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eight  o'clock  that  Dight  Mrs.  Latrobe,  Mr.  Lawreoco  Cain's  wi 
mother,  came  to  the  liotel  very  much  excited,  and  said  that  their  ko 
had  been  rocked — stones  thrown  in,  and  windows  smashed — aod 
commanding  officer  directed  me  to  go  down  and  investigate  the  mat 
and  report.  I  went  down  there  and  found  that  some  of  tbe  parlor  v 
dows  had  been  smashed  in — tbree,  or  four,  or  five — and  I  also  sawro 
which  had  been  thrown  in.  I  went  back  and  reported  the  circumstan 
of  tbe  case  to  him.  While  I  was  there  two  young  men  came  up  hdJ  ^^ 
tbat  it  should  not  occur  again ;  that  they  had  got  these  drunken  pari 
away. 

Q.  Were  the  young  men  that  came  up  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
they  were  not  the  opes  who  had  done  the  rocking.  About  one  o'cli 
that  night  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  came  up  and  told  me  tbat  the  ci 
mandiug  officer  had  directed  me  to  go  down  and  see  what  was  tbe  oi 
sion  of  the  firing  into  Cain's  house.  1  went  down  there,  and  at  tbe  I 
racks  I  found  Cain's  wife's  mother  and  sister,  very  much  excited,} 
two  colored  men,  whose  names  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  found  them  at  i  he  barracks  f — A.  Down  at  my  own  barra( 
yes,  sir;  and  they  all  insisted  tbat  their  house  had  been  fired  into, 
course,  I  have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  but  I  have  from  reports  t 
came  to  me  the  next  day 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  there  to  see  f — A.  I  passed  the  house  on 
way  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  there  to  see  whether  it  had  been  fired  int( 
not  f — A.  i  went  and  inquired  for  the  bullet-holes,  but  could  not  i 
them. 

Q.  You  went  and  looked  yourself,  did  you  ? — A.  The  next  day  or  t 
I  even  asked  the  parties  to  point  out  the  bullet-holes  to  me.  That  is 
I  know  about  that  circumstance. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  two  darkies  were  afraid  to  go  back  to  si 
there  at  Cain's  house  or  in  the  yard  where  they  usually  slept,  and  1 
them  sleep  in  the  barracks  under  guard. 

Q.  State  whether  on  election-day  you  saw  these  white  men  in 
shirts  armed  and  riding  up  and  down  the  streets. — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  crowds  of  white  men  around  the  polling  places  N 
and  No.  2  uniformed  in  red  shirts? — A.  As  a  rule.  There  were  hc 
of  course,  that  were  not. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  with  pistols  f — A.  They  were  armed  with  pist 
some  had  one  and  some  had  two.  1  saw  one  or  two  men  who  had  tJ 
pistols  slung  around  them,  and  also  some  men  had  rifles. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  a  drunken  crowd  of  neg 
around  Cain's  house  the  evening  of  the  election  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Was  it  reported  to  you  at  that  time  that  there  was  such  a  crow( 
A.  Such  a  report  would  not  have  come  to  me  at  all ;  it  would  have  c 
to  General  Brannan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  such  crowd  there  the  evei 
before  the  election? — A.  No.  sir;  I  think  not.  I  know  nothing  al 
it ;  but  if  there  was  any  drunkenness  there,  it  was  not  a  sufficient  de 
of  drunkenness  to  attract  my  attention  when  I  would  pass  that  houi 
going  to  and  from  my  hotel. 

Q.  Were  there  negroes  there  the  night  before  the  election  f — A. 
sir;  they  were  coming  in. 

Q.  Were  they  yelling  and  hurrahing  for  their  candidate  t — A.  No 
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lUiiDk  not  as  a  rale.  There  may  have  been  individual  cases,  but  as  a 
rale  they  were  more  quiet. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  these  rifle-clubs,  do  you  want  the  committee  to 
nnderatand  that  yon  kuow  anythinp:  about  their  organization  and  pur- 
pose!—A.  I  kuow  nothing  about  their  purpose,  except  judging  from  their 
actiousaud  movements  by  command.    I  know  nothing  beyond  that. 

Q.  They  were  not  armed  with  rifles  ! — A.  There  was  an  organization 
in  towD  armed  with  llemington  rifles. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  was  an  organization  of  white  men  ? — A.  An  organization  of 
white  men ;  yes,  sir ;  and  i)rior  to  the  order  from  Governor  Chamberlain 
dissolving  them  they  drilled  pretty  regularly. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  After  that  did  they  dissolve! — A.  That  organization  dissolved,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  dissolved!  Do  you  know  whetl^er  they 
did  or  not? — A.  They  never  met  in  public  as  they  did  before.  1  do  not 
linow  whether  they  abandoned  their  organization  or  not.  Of  course  I 
do  Dot  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  call  those  bodies  of  men  that  you  have  described  rifleclu^s. 
Waasethat  was  the  name  that  the  republicans  applied  to  them! — A. 
All  of  them;  everybody  without  distinction  of  party,  republicans  and 
democrats,  called  tliem  rifle-clubs;  they  were  known  as  rifle-clnbs. 

Q.  Were  they  anything  more  than  political  clubs  marching  about! — 
A.  1  know  nothing  about  that.  I  never  turned  out  on  occasions  of 
democratic  meetings. 

Q.  What  soit  of  words  of  command  did  they  give! — A.  Twos  right, 
forward,  and  halt — the  rifle  club  that  I  heard  drilling  in  the  hall. 

0-  That  was  the  regular  rifle-club  at  the  town  ! — A.  It  was ;  and  as 
^^\Y  as  I  can  recollect  they  were  drilling  according  to  Upton's  tactics. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
''ack  PicKSLEY  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Ca^ieron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  In  Edgefield. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  All  my  life. 

Q«  How  old  are  you! — A.  I  will  be  sixty-two  years  old  the  7th  of 


wU 


Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  assaulted  by  any  democrats  at  any 
Pnblic  meeting  during  the  late  canvass,  and,  if  so,  state  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  it. — A.  I  disremember  the  date,  but  1  think  about  the  14th 
October,  when  there  was  a  mass-meeting  held  at  Edgefield  Court -House 
Saturday,  late  in  the  evening,  about  a  quarter  alter  sunset,  I  was  going 
on  home  quietly,  me  and  another  young  man,  when  a  company  of  the 
^shirts  overtook  us  and  rode  on,  and  when  they  rode  by  me  they 
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Stopped  me  and  jammed  me  up  in  the  corner  of  the  fence,  and  I  snn 
dered  to  them  very  kindly,  and  beg:ged  them  to  let  me  ^o  on ;  that  I ' 
unwell  and  wished  to  get  home.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  pistol;  1 1 
him  no,  I  hadn't  had  any  for  forty  years,  since  I  had  carried  a  pistol 
my  master;  and  he  called  me  a  damned  liar,  and  drawed  a  jiistol  on 
and  searched  me,  and  I  happened  to  have  three  knives  thatlcj 
about  this  time  of  the  year  to  butcher  with.  I  had  been  around  E( 
field  helping  to  kill  cattle  or  sheep  or  anything^  that  comes  to  hand, 
took  my  kuives  away  from  me,  and  my  walking  stick,  and  struck  n 
lick  across  the  arm ;  and  then  ten  or  twelve  men  came  up  and  surroui 
me,  and  drawed  pistols  on  me,  and  would  make  me  say  I  would  voK 
Tilden  and  Uendricks. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  man  that  assaulted  you  ? — A.  That  is  Fran 
Sharpton  ;  he  lives  away  out  in  the  dark  comer. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Go  on. 

Witness.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  know  whether  I  would  vote 
any  person.  Said  he,  '*  Why!"  Said  I,  '*If  I  cannot  vote  pea<5e; 
and  quietly  as  I  always  have  done,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  vote  al 
At  any  rate,  I  am  expecting  to  be  murdered  the  way  they  are  goiDj 
now,  and  I  don't  expect  to  live  to  see  my  wife  and  children  any  m( 
He  cursed  and  went  on  a  good  deal,  and  finally  made  me  get  up  bel 
one  of  them  on  his  horse  and  rode  me,  as  well  as  I  understand,  betv 
half  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  1  was  right  behind  the  one-mile  \ 
and  I  rode  considerably  farther  than  half-way  to  the  other  one,  and  i 
put  me  down,  and,  as  the  Lord  would  bless  me,  it  was  right  at  my 
gate  after  dark,  and  I  went  on  home. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election? — A.  At  ballotl> 
No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Q.  Did  you  vote! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  trying  to  vote  from  six  o'cloc 
the  morning  until  six  at  night,  and  I  couldn't  get  to  the  polls  for  no 
sideration,  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  and  the  polls  ^ 
packed  from  daylight;  in  fact,  all  night  Monday  night  until  Tuei 
evening.  I  tried  all  day  to  vote,  but  I  couldn't  get  to  vote,  and 
drawed  pistols  and  guns  of  all  kinds  on  us  that  day.  I  backed  o 
the  crowd  several  times  to  try  to  work  in,  and  finally  I  had  to  jas 
home  without  it. 

Q.  Who  surrounded  the  polls  in  that  way  ! — A.  The  democ 
party. 

Q.  You  were  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  always  have  been 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  first  go  to  poll  No.  1 ! — A.  A 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  staid  there  until  after  ten,  and  noi 
the  colored  men  had  voted.  Then  we  were  ordered  by  the  marsh 
go  to  No.  2.  I  went  up  there  and  staid  until  about  half  an  hour  bj 
in  the  evening,  and  then  went  to  No.  1  again,  thinking  I  would  i 
chance  to  vote. 

Q.  How  many  went  with  you  to  No.  1 ! — A,  Some  two  or  three 
dred,  and  we  sent  twelve  men  to  try  to  get  in  when  there  was  no  vi 
going  on  and  everybody  was  then  standing  around  on  the  steps 
they  wouldn't  let  no  one  come  in. 

Q.  How  many  republican  voters  were  prevented  from  voting  i 
same  way  you  were  at  Edgefield  that  day  ! 

Mr.  Merrimon.  State  what  yon  know  of  your  own  kuowledgi 
not  go  to  guessing  about  it. 
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A.  I  have  some  idea  of  it ;  I  think  there  was  Dot  less  than  five  or  six 
hoodred    There  was  a  massed  crowd  there. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  those  five  or  six  hundred  might  have 
gone  to  poll  No.  2,  and  might  have  voted  ;  what  is  the  fact  ? — A.  There 
was  no  chance.  When  we  went  to  No.  2  there  was  a  crowd  of  horses 
and  horsemen  galloping  along  ahead  of  us,  and  striking  some  of  us 
with  sticks.  There  is  men  here  that  have  got  blood  knocked  out  of 
tbeir  beads.  They  had  to  go  through  all  that  to  get  to  the  polls,  and 
when  we  would  go  there  they  would  back  up  in  such  a  way  on  their 
horses  that  they  wouldn't  give  us  any  showing  at  all,  and  then  when  a 
few  did  get  in  to  the  box  they  would  try  to  test  their  vote  and  hinder 
naall  the  time  they  could,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  us,  and  we 
here  it  all  and  had  no  fuss  nor  nothing,  and  didn't  wish  to  have  none. 
We  thought  we  were  voting  as  quietly  as  we  always  did,  and  didn't  try 
to  have  no  fuss  in  any  way. 

Q.  Explain  what  prevented  you  from  voting  at  poll  No.  1  ? — A.  The 
talk  of  the  democratic  party,  cursing  and  drawing  pistols,  and  would 
not  suffer  us  to  go  up.  The  box  was  under  the  arch  of  the  court-house ; 
that  is  where  it  was  ordered  to  be  first. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  f — A.  Because  I  heard  it  the  day  before, 

sod  I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea,  as  the  voters  passed  on  through  them 

to  come  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gate,  and  not  by  pushing  one 

another.    Before  they  commenced  voting  the  box  was  taken  by  one  of 

Jhe  democratic    managers  and  carried  up  stairs,  and  the  whole  place 

^ckofthe  court-house  was  full  of  white  men,  and  on  the  steps  all  the 

'"ay  down  further  than  that  door  yonder,  and  when  the  colored  men 

^t there  in  the  morning  there  was  no  chance  to  vote,  and  we  then  just 

^taid  there  in  line  until  ten  o'clock. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Until  the  marshal  told  you  to  go  to  No.  21 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  As  you  started  did  you  hear  a  large  number  of  horsemen  gallop- 
^^gon  before  you! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  not  only  that,  they  camped  there 
J.^€  night  before,  lots  of  them — the  whole  lot — and  the  school-house  was 
^^il  of  them.  They  showed  us  no  quarters  whatever.  1  have  a  state- 
ment in  my  pocket  that  can  state  the  facts  plainer  than  I  can  how  the 
^Bdition  of  affairs  was  there. 

Q.  No ;  you  can  state  the  condition  of  afiairs  yourself — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0*  If  there  is  anything  else  you  want  to  say  in  connection  with  the 

^nvass  before  the  election,  or  what  happened  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 

^n,you  may  state  it. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  wish  to  hunt  up  anything 

''^ore.   I  couldn't  tell  you  how  bad  it  is,  to  tell  you  the  truth.    There  is 

otW  witnesses  that  seen  some  things  I  didn't  see.    I  just  want  to  state 

^y  own  case. 

Q.  Where  were  you  the  night  after  the  election  ? — A.  I  got  home,  and 

^^t  a  roundabout  way  through  the  fields  and  woods  to  get  home,  for 

w  of  my  life. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon: 

Q<  How  do  you  know  about  the  fixing  of  the  ballot-box  in  the  firat 
<Koryof  the  court-house  the  day  before  the  election  ? — A.  Because  I  was 
^oqoaiDted  with  the  managers,  and  I  heard  them  say  how  the  arrange- 
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ment  woald  be  for  convenience,  and  in  the  morning  when  it  was  p 
down  there  it  was  taken  by  a  white  democratic  manager. 

Q.  Yoa  saw  that! — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  done  just  before  I  got  there 

Q.  Yoa  were  told  that  the  white  manager  did  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  ho  did  it  or  not,  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knc 
edge! — A.  I  know  it  was  done,  because  when  I  came  there  we  expect 
to  go  to  vote  under  the  courthouse,  and  everything  was  all  ripped  t 
the  arrangement  was  for  it  to  be  under  the  court-house. 

Q.  You  brought  a  statement  in  your  pocket,  you  say! — A.  Not 
that  effect. 

Q.  Well,  to  some  other  eflfect! — A.  Yes.  sir;  how  the  red-shirts  re 
around  in  Edgefield  from  Monday  until  Wednesday. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  up  that  statement! — ^A.  It  was  published  in  I 
Edgefield  Advertiser  that  I  take  every  week  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  vote  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  at  all. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  up  and  vote  at  box  No.  1  in  the  evening 
A.  I  couldn't  get  there. 

Q.  The  officers  say  you  could  get  there  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  exp^ 
ing  to  vote. 

Q.  Were  not  the  military  officers  there! — A.  Yes,  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  not  tell  you  to  go  there  and  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
couldn't  get  to  vote,  unless  we  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Were  not  the  military  officers  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  vote  th6re  except  those  who  voted  the  democrat 
ticket? — A.  Mighty  few. 

Q.  How  msLuy  I — A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  mighty  few,  then! — A.  1  know  there  was  mighi 
few. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ! — A.  Because  they  told  me  so. 

Q.  Who  told  you  so  ! — A.  The  colored  people  that  didn't  vote,  M 
son-in-law  and  twelve  more  went  to  try  to  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  voted  at  No.  2  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  kno 
anything  about  it.  I  don't  wish  to  talk  anything  that  I  don't  know  an: 
thing  about. 

Q.  in  what  part  of  the  connty  was  it  that  you  were  assaulted,  as  yc 
described  a  while  agpli — A.  Just  exactly  two  miles  from  Edgefield. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  assaulted  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Franklin  Sharpton  wi 
the  man  that  stopped  me  with  a  crowd,  and  I  don't  know  the  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  they  were  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  of  complaint  against  you  ! — A.  Nothing! 
all,  more  than  I  was  a  republican. 

Q.  Just  b(*cause  you  were  a  republican! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  they  serve  all  the  other  republicans  in  the  same  way!— j 
They  done  a  great  many  that  way. 

Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  get  after  you! — A.  It  just  happened  tb 
I  was  going  on  and  had  me  a  stick  to  lean  upon.  I  hadn't  drunk  a  dn 
of  water  or  whisky  that  day,  and  I  had  a  pain  in  my  hip,  which  b: 
followed  me  tor  years,  and  in  one  of  my  knees,  where  1  got  a  lick  wi 
an  ax  a  long  time  ago;  and  I  was  walking  with  my  stick,  and  badi 
said  a  cross  word  to  nobody  for  years ;  and  I  never  was  known  to  int< 
fere  with  white  people  or  black  ones  either;  and  I  am  living  now  a  m 
of  where  I  was  born. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ! — A.  At  the  Promised  Land. 

Q.  Is  that  close  lo  where  the  white  man  was  killed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  killed  him  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  a  thi 
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about  it  I  was  in  ray  yard  feeding  my  hogs  when  it  was  done.  I  lieard 
the  shooting,  but  I  don't  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  one  of  you. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it! — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  close  by  your  place,  was  it? — A.  About  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards.  There  is  a  lane  running  from  the  road  right  up  to  my 
hoQse,  and  there  is  a  gate  down  at  the  road  and  another  gate  right  at 
my  hoQse. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  paper  was  that  statement  you  have  in  your  pocket 
published  in — a  radical  paper  or  democratic  f — A.  A  radical  paper. 


BURTON  STROUD— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10,  1877. 
BuETON  Stboud  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  At  Edgefield. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  I — A.  Thirty-two. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  political  canvass  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  last  election  !    Were  you  in  Edgefield  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  threaten  you  before  the  election  ? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  tell  what  they  said  and  did  to  you. — A.  Along  in  the 
year,  in  the  time  of  farming,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Woods  had  been  making  a 
great  (leal  of  threats  what  the  club  was  going  to  do. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  f^aid. — A.  I  will  tell  you  what  he  said.  He  said, 
"Before  this  time  another  year'' 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 
Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  Some  time  in  cotton-hoeing  time. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  before  the  elec- 
tion.  He  said  that  *'  by  this  time  another  year  there  would  not  be  a  God 
damned  radical  found,  and  that  we  are  determined  to  make  away  with 
Wv  God  damned  one."    On  the  12th  of  October,  as  1  went  uj) — I 
'ivea  mile  from  iiim,  and  was  working  a  crop  on  shares  on  a  place  that 
I  had  rented  from  Scott  Allen,  and  I  was  working  for  one-half,  and  he 
^38  working  another  place  a  mile  fro^n  me,  against  Antioch  church, 
•ind  he  got  me  and  my  hands  to  come  up  and  help  him  pick  cotton.    A 
Httle  boy  in  the  field  by  the  name  of  Starling,  about  twelve  years  old, 
^38  Dot  picking  so  very  fast,  and  Hezekiah  VV^ood's  son  said,  ''  Sonny, 
it  seems  like  you  are  full  of  radicalism  this  morning,  not  wanting  to 
pick  cotton  very  fast."    Starling,  he  says,  "  O,  yes,  Massa  Lewis,  I  am 
determined  to  pick  cotton,  and  I  believe  you  too  would  vote  radical,  if  you 
^ere  old  enough."    1  was  picking  cotton  right  there,  and  he  challenged 
Ujsi  right  there  and  said,  '*  I  believe  Burton  will  vote  the  republican  ticket;'* 
^od  he  said,  '*Are  you  going  to  hear  Chamberlain  speak  on  Saturday?" 
Said  I,  "  I  wonld  like  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question."    Hezekiah 
VV^oods,  the  father,  then  steps  up  and  says,  "I  have  a  speech  back  at 
home  to  make  in  my  cotton-field  Saturday,  and  I  would  advise  yon,  Stroud, 
to  stay  away  from  there,  because   if  you  go  <lown  to  hear  Governor 
Chamberlain  make  a  speech,  and  coining  back  some  rowdy  fellow  will 
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say  '  boom,'  [imitating:  the  soand  of  a  giiD,]  and  then  again  yon  will  1 
dead.  So  my  advisement  will  be  for  you  to  stay  away.''  That\r 
Thursday.  Thursday  night  it  rained  all  night  and  made  the  cotton  t> 
wet  to  pick,  and  1  went  to  making  boards  for  Mr.  Sherihall,  a  whi 
gentleman,  who  I  owed  some  fifty  cents,  and  he  asked  me  to  make 
up  in  making  boards  to  cover  his  cotton  house.  I  told  him  yes,  I  wou 
pay  it  in  that  way,  for  1  had  no  money  to  settle  it.  About  one  o'cio 
in  the  tlay  Hezekiah  Woods  came  riding  up. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  riding  up  and  he  say 
"  God  damn  you,  why  ain't  you  up  yonder  picking  cotton  ?"  Said  I,  ** 
would  have  went  up  if  the  cotton  had  been  dry  enough."  He  sak 
"Just  for  obligement  I  helped  you  to  pick  cotton,  and  now  I  have  p 
my  own  cotton  to  pick  and  you  ain't  there."  I  said,  ''If  it  hadn't  beei 
too  wet  I  would  have  went  up  there."  Then  he  said,  "  God  damn  yoii 
let  me  show  you  how  I  take  a  radical,"  and  he  struck  me,  and  upoi 
that  I  struck  him  back  and  he  grabbed  an  ax  and  1  thro  wed  it  out  of  hi 
hand,  throwed  him  down,  and  then  I  broke  and  run,  and  he  followed  id 
about  two  hundred  yards  with  his  knife  open,  and  said,  "God  damn  you, 
am  going  to  have  you  killed."  That  was  on  Friday  evening,  and  I  wento 
home.  On  Saturday  they  came  back  from  the  republican  speech.  Istai- 
away  from  home  all  night  i^Yiday  night  for  fear  that  he  would  have  ra 
injured,  and  after  they  all  went  off  to  the  speech — I  didn't  go  to  tli 
F.peeeh,  being  in  trouble,  but  I  came  home,  and  just  about  a  half  an  hon 
or  quarter  of  an  hour  by  sup,  as  they  came  back  from  the  speech  n 
Saturday  night 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  As  who  came  backl — A.  As  the  democratic  party  passed  by,  M 
Wood  and  his  crowd  pas>ed  by.  I  was  lying  in  my  room  and  my  wi 
says  to  me,  "  Stroud,  you  are  dead."  I  says,  "What!"  She  sav" 
"Look  yonder,  at  your  bars  ;"  and  1  peeped  out  through  the  cracks, ar 
Lewis  Woods  and  Jim  Woods  was  coming  across  the  bars  towanl  n 
house. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  they  had  their  pistols  in  the 
bands,  and  had  them  all  drawed.  As  1  jumped  they  said,  ''  O,  Burto 
look  out,  God  damn  you,  we  are  coming  lor  you.  We  have  been  tal 
ing  about  you  all  year  and  telling  you  to  come  over  on  the  Lord't*  sid 
and  >  ou  wouldn't  come ;  and  now  you  shan't  be  a  radical,  and  yc 
shan't  ho  a  democrat,  for,  God  damn  you,  we  mean  to  kill  you  and  ci 
your  \w'd(\  off  and  put  it  up  on  a  stick  and  make  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  ai 
you  will  vote  your  next  ticket  in  hell,  God  damn  you."  And  about  th 
time  they  were  shooting  about  seventy -five  yards  from  my  house, 
run,  and  there  was  a  ditch  bj'  the  side  of  which  there  was  some  weeds,  ai 
1  went  down  the  hill  like.  They  had  to  come  past  the  house  before  th< 
could  see  whether  1  went  on  or  turned  off,  and  I  jumped  right  off  tooi 
side  and  went  into  that  ditch,  and  they  went  on  past  me  and  missed  no 
and  came  back  and  asked  my  wife,  "  Where  is  he  f  God  diimn  him,  ^ 
have  come  for  him.  We  have  been  begging  him  to  join  the  club,  ai 
now  ho  shan't  be  a  radical,  neither  shall  he  be  a  democrat,  for  he  sb; 
go  to  hell  to  day.  Ee  has  been  preaching  and  running  all  aroni 
preaching  politics,  and,  God  damn  him,  we  have  come  for  him.  T 
have  nothing  against  him  except  that  he  is  a  bad,  God  damned  radic 
and  we  have  come  to  visit  him."  In  this  time  there  was  a  body 
whites  about  200  yards  from  me,  and  I  crawled  about  100  yards  a 
jumped  up  on  a  hill  there  and  got  into  the  woods,  and  they  missed  n 
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My  wife  afterward  came  to  me,  after  I  got  out  in  the  body  of  woods,  and 

I  went  over  to  a  neighbor's  of  mine  by  the  name  of  William  Collins,  a 

colored  gentleman,  and  my  wife  brought  my  boots  and  hat  to  me;  and 

Tasked  her  where  was  the  men,  and  she  said  around  there  yet ;  and  I 

fiajs,  **  You  come  away  from  there,  and  come  with  me."    Then  I  mnde 

ybrth«3  village,  and  it  was  four  weeks  before  I  went  back  there  any 

more^      I  had  sixty  bushels  of  corn 

Q.     AVhat  village  was  that!— A.  Edgefield. 

Q.  Bow  far  away  from  the  village  did  you  live? — A.  Between  eight 
and  u  i  iie  miles.  It  was  between  three  and  four  weeks  before  I  got  back 
to  n^y    house,  and  I  found  everything  was  destroyed. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.    "What  became  of  your  crop  f — A.  Everything  was  destroyed  ;  I 
jjever    got  a  thing.    The  corn  was  already  gathered;  about  sixty  buKsh- 
els'  i^*id  I  had  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
tbeV    '^as  destroyed,  and  my  clothes  and  everything  was  destroyed. 
Q.   "VThere  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election ! — A.  At  Edgetield. 
Q.   X3id  you  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  undertook  to  vote,  but  I  didn't  get 
^Q  vot^. 

Q.   Where  did  you  try  to  vote  ? — A.  At  the  school-house. 
Q.  VVhy  were  you  prevented  from  voting? — A.  It  was  so  crowded  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  get  to  the  box. 
.Q.  Did  the  white  men  flourish  pistols? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  some 
^\nd  of  a  fuss  there  that  day,  and  struck  the  men  over  their  heads  with 
pistols. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  school-house? — A.  I  staid  there 
until  after  dark. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  there  in  the  morning? — A.  At  6  o'clock 
ill  the  morning. 
Q.  And  staid  there  all  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  j'ou  try  pretty  hard  to  vote? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  T  tried  first  at 
the  coart-bonse  and  then  went  from  there  to  the  school-bous(». 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  vote  at  the  court-house? — A.  Well,  it  was 
crowded  with  the  democrats,  and  they  didn't  admit  us  to  come  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Now,  Burton,  are  you  sure  you  didn't  vote? — A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't 
get  to  vote. 

Q-  Don't  you  think  your  name  is  down  on  the  book  as  having  voted  ? 
—A.  It  couid  not  be  there. 

Q«  You  said  at  first  that  you  did  vote? — A.  But  I  was  mistaken,  yon 
know.   I  went  there  to  vote. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  meant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  meant.    1 
vent  there  to  vote. 

Q-  You  are  sure  you  didn't  vote  ? — A.  I  am  sure  I  didn't  vote.    That 
was  my  full  desire. 

Q.  What  did  you  and  that  white  man  have  that  fight  about  that  you 
told  ns  about  a  while  ago  ? 

The  Witness.  Hezekiah  Woods? 
^         Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  he  started  with  me  about — his  excusement  was  about  me 
.  ^      Dot  coming  up  to  pick  cotton. 

Q'  You  turned  that  quarrel  into  a  political  matter? — A.  It  proved  to 
l)e  that. 

Q.  You  attribute  it  to  his  political  feelings  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 
.   ^        Q.  And  you  came  down  here  to  tell  the  committee  about  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
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sir;  you  see  this  is  what  he  said  when  he  turned  from  me,  "  I  am  goii 
to  have  you  killed."  After  he  said  *'  I  will  have  /ou  killed,"  on  Frid 
night  I  went  away  and  left  him,  and  staid  away  from  there,  thinkn 
that  he  would  bring  a  company  of  men  there  and  destroy  me.  1  s  a 
away  next  day.  A  republican  speech  was  to  be  at  Edgefield,  and  1  ste 
away  until  ^vll  the  men  passed  that  I  had  an  idea  would  come  to  do^str 
me,  and  then  me  and  my  wife  came  home,  and  between  halt  an  hour  a 
a  quarter  by  snn  him  and  a  red-shirt  company  comes  back  and  coaj 
by  my  house.  They  were  coming  in  at  the  bars  before  I  knowed  it,  hi 
my  wife  seed  them  and  said,  ''  Stroud,  you  are  dead." 

Mr.  Christiancy.  You  need  not  go  through  all  that  again. 

The  Witness.  This  was  what  they  said.  They  proved  it  themselvea 
Listen  what  they  said  :  "  Burton,  we  have  come  for  you  ;  we  have  bee 
begging  for  you  all  year  to  come  over  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  we  ofl'ere^ 
you  a  mule  if  you  would  join  us,  and  you  would  have  protection;  biil 
God  damn  yon,  you  have  no  protection  now.  We  mean  to  shoot yoa 
and  put  your  head  on  a  stick  and  make  a  mark  of  it,  and  next  tiuie  joi 
vote  you  will  vote  in  hell." 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  have  got  your  story  all  fixed  up,  have  you  f — A.  I  know  itl 
tvne,  and  I  can  prove  it.     I  have  got  good  witnesses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  white  man  will  give  the  same  account  of  i 
that  you  do  ? — A.  I  don't  care  what  he  gives.  I  know  who  will  givei 
in  right.     My  wife  was  there,  and  then  there  was  a  lady  that  1  had  hired 

Q.  You  have  two  witnesses? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  both  rigb 
there. 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  shoot  you  when  you  went  back  home!— A. 
never  wput  back  there  to  stay  any  more. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  back  there  to  stay  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  your  corn  was  lost  ? — A.  I  went  Iwd 
there  to  get  my  things,  and  when  I  went  back  my  corn  and  potatoc 
was  gone;  and  I  took  a  company  of  men  with  me 

Q.  How  many  did  you  take  back  with  you  ! — A.  Two. 

Q.  Only  two  f — A.  Only  two. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  of  fellows  offer  to  shoot  at  you  when  you  wet 
back  ? — A.  They  were  not  there. 

By  Mr.  CiiuiSTiANCY : 

Q.  That  was  alter  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  ?— A.  At  Edgefield  Village 

Q.  Haven't  those  fellows  killed  yon  yet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  tried  to  kill  you  f — A.  They  tried  it  betwe€ 
eight  and  nine  miles  from  here. 

Q.  Have  they  not  tried  it  since  near  the  village  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  they  eat  colored  folks  down  there? — A.  I  cannot  answi 
that  question.    [Laughing.] 

Q.  Did  they  kill  any  other  colored  folks  round  about  where  you  live 
up  there  ? — A.  I  heard  of  some  being  killed. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  hear  of  being  killed? — A.  Some  two  or  thn 
in  the  last  year. 

Q.  Right  there  in  your  neighborhood  t — A.  Not  right  close.  Thei 
was  one  man  right  near  where  I  staid. 

Q.  He  was  killed  on  account  of  politics,  was  he  not  f — A.  I  don't  kno^ 
I  am  just  tolling  you  what  you  asked. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  didn't  vote  ? — A.  I  am  certain  of  that,  sirj  I  wei 
to  vote^  that  was  my  full  determination. 
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DICK  LUNDY.— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
Dick  Lundy  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Qaestiou.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  In  Edgefield  Court-House. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  Seen  there  ever  since 
I  have  been  born ;  not  right  in  the  city,  but  about  two  miles  this  side  of 
the  town. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  lam  twenty-seven  years  old  this  last  Christ- 
mas gone. 
Q.  Are  you  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  attacked  by  a  company  of  white  men? — A. 
0,  >'ea,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  tell  us  about  that. — A.  On  the  morning  of  the  election, 

sir,  wo  went  around  to  Colonel  Cain's  and  he  gave  us  a  ticket,  and  we 

went  back  up  in  the  court-house  to  them  steps,  and  we  were  attacked 

by  tbe  vrhite  people,  and  told  that  we  shonld  not  vote  there.    Some  of 

tbem  bad  double-barreled  guns  and  some  had  sixteen-shooters,  and  we 

didtft  know  what  to  do  then.    We  all  went  on  back  and  stood  about 

there  in  the  streets  a  while,  and  about  10  o'clock  in  the  day  we  went  up 

to  tbe  school-house,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  court-house,  and  we  could 

not  get  a  chance  to  vote  there  until  nearly  night.    Some  of  them  voted, 

but  the  most  majority  of  them  didn't  vote  at  all,  and  Mr.  Swearingen 

was  ainoi)^  them  with  sticks  and  things  beating  them  over  the  head, 

and  they  had  to  run  off,  and  could  not  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  yourself? — A.  O,  yes;  I  got  a  chance  to  vote  just 
about  uight,  but  they  knocked  my  uncle  and  brother  both  over  the  head 
with  a  stick.  Mr.  Swearingen  had  a  stick  about  the  size  of  my  arm  and 
nearly  about  2^  feet  long.  They  have  got  the  marks  on  their  heads 
right  now  where  they  were  knocked  with  the  stick. 

Q-  Did  a  company  of  white  men  come  to  your  house  at  any  time  ? — 
^'  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  before  the  election. 

Q*  Yoa  may  tell  us  about  that. — A.  They  came  down  there,  and  it 
^as  about  two  o'clock  in  the  night  when  they  came,  and  they  made  a 
"eighty  noise  around  the  house,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  that 
tioise  at  that  time  of  night;  it  frightened  us  pretty  hard. 

Q-  Who  wjere  in  the  house  with  you  I — A.  My  mother  and  two  sisters 
and  two  brothers  was  in  the  bouse  with  me.  They  called  me  by  name 
and  I  would  not  answer.  I  was  excited  by  there  being  so  many  people 
^roand  the  house — by  their  voices ;  but  I  could  not  tell  no  particular 
inan^s  voice,  not  right  for  certaiu,  and  it  excited  me  so  I  didn't  say 
"^Qch;  and  my  mother  also  got  up  and  came  and  whispered  to  me  dou't 
i  answer,  and  I  didn't  answer.  Finally  she  said  she  would  open  the 
^oor,  and  when  she  opened  the  door  Mr.  Cheatham  walked  in. 
.Q«  VVhat  did  he  say  t — A.  He  said,  "  If  you  don't  open  the  door  we 
'^'Hhreak  it  down;  God  damn  it,  I  know  he  is  in  here."  Then  I  thought 
^^^}  were  coming  in  there  sure  enough  to  mob  me  in  there,  and  I  thought 
^Kv  were  coming  in  to  kill  me,  and  I  never  did  make  no  answer  at  ail ; 
and  after  they  come  in,  Mr.  Cheatham  pulled  out  a  paper  and  sat  tlowu 
'^Ibre  the  fire  and  said  he  had  a  warrant  for  me.  I  said,  ''For  what, 
^Ir.  Cheatham  f  He  said  something  about  its  being  that  a  plan  was 
niHde  op  to  kill  General  Butler,  or  somebody.  1  told  him  I  didn't  know 
&DJtbiug  about  it,  and  I  had  never  heard  anything  about  it  before. 
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Mr.  Sbeppard  then  spoke  and  said,  "  Yon  have  got  to  tell  ns  something 
abont  it." 

Q.  What  is  that  Mr.  Sheppard's  first  namef — A.  They  call  him 
Ousb.  Sheppard.  It  was  not  John  Sbeppard.  He  was  John  Sbeppanl^s 
brother.  He  said,  **  I  know  yon  are  among  these  niggers,  and  I  know 
you  are  obliged  to  know  it,  and  yon  have  got  to  tell  ns  all  about  it.^ 
I  stopped  then  ;  I  didn't  know  what  to  say,  and  I  just  put  my  hand  on 
the  chair  aud  hung  my  head  down  so,  [indicating,]  and  I  said,  ^'I  doD't 
know  what  to  tell  you;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  at  all."  He  said, 
•'You  have  got  to  tell  us,  or  we  will  hang  you  to  the  first  limb  we  come 
to."  Then  I  thought  sure  enough  that  they  would  hang  me  or  somebody 
would  kill  me,  one;  but  1  thought  I  had  better  tell  them  something  anil 
ry  to  get  away  from  them  the  best  I  could.  I  never  heard  Elisha  Har- 
ris, or  J^sse  Jones,  or  any  one  else,  make  any  threats  toward  any  one. 
Then  I  told  them  some  words  on  account  of  I  thought  that  was  my  be^^t 
chance  to  save  my  life  that  night. 

Q.  Told  them  what  words! — A.  I  said,  "Here  is  Jesse  Jonos  and 
Elisha  Harris  said  they  would  give  $200  to  any  parties  that  would 
kill  General  Butler."  I  told  them  I  never  heard  anything,  and  then 
they  snid,  '*  You  have  got  to  tell  us,  and  if  you  don't  we  will  hangyoa 
to  the  first  limb  we  come  to."  Then  I  said  I  heard  Elisha  Harris  say 
that  he  would  not  begrudge  a  hundred  dollars  if  he  would  get  into  arow 
with  some  of  his  own  color;  and  that  Jesse  Jones  said  that  General 
Bntler,  God  damn  him,  ought  to  be  killed.  I  told  them  that  becaui^el 
ihonjiht  that  was  my  best  chance  to  get  away  from  them. 

Q.  Was  it  true  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  true,  because  I  never  heard 
them  sav  such  a  word.  I  never  heard  them  breathe  such  a  thing  in  ray 
life. 

Q.  When  was  this!  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month?— A. 
No,  sir ;  1  don't  remember  the  day  of  the  month,  but  you  can  get  at  tln^ 
djiy  of  the  month  in  this  way  :  Mr.  Butler  said  after  that  that  he  wouid 
go  to  Aiken  next  morning. 

Q.  State  what  further  took  place  at  your  house  that  night. — A.  Mr. 
Sheppard  said  to  me,  "Put  on  them  clothes,  you  have  got  to  go  to  jail.'' 
Then  my  mother  commenced  crying.  He  said,  "Get  up  and  kiss  your 
mother,  because  it  is  the  last  time  you  will  ever  see  her."  I  then  com- 
menced crying,  too.  And  he  said,  "O,  damn  you, you  needn't  cry;  you 
hjive  got  to  go."  I  went  up  with  them  and  went  about  a  mile  and  j* 
hrtlf  from  the  house,  where  they  had  their  horses  hitched.  I  got  up,  a"^ 
Mr.  Felix  Lake  told^me  to  get  upon  the  fence  and  get  on  his  horse  beliinj* 
him,  and  I  done  so;  and  he  struck  a  lope  and  went  to  General  Butler^ 
house  aud  knocked  at  the  door,  and  General  Butler  got  up  when  be 
railed  him  and  opened  the  door  in  his  night  clothes,  and  said  he,  "Hallot 
boys,  is  you  come  ?"  We  said,  "  Yes,  we  have  come ;"  and  Mr.  Shep- 
pard said,  "General,  don't  this  go  to  show  what  we  think  of  youf  ^ 
don't  know  whether  he  made  any  answer  or  not;  but,  anyhow,  he  says* 
•*  Come  in."  They  went  in,  and  he  said,  "  Boys,  1  ain't  got  anything  to 
drink  to-night;"  and  Mr.  Cheatham  was  in  there,  and  General  Bullet 
Naid,  "  Let  the  boys  have  what  they  want  when  they  go  down  to  tbe 
store.  1  have  got  to  go  to  Aiken  in  the  morning*"  Then  Mr.  Cheatham 
and  General  Butler  went  through  a  door,  just  like  there  was  a  room  like 
this,  and  went  through  a  door  into  another  room,  and  Mr.  Cheatham 
and  General  Butler  were  talking  in  there,  1  don't  know  what  about;  aud 
both  came  out,  and  General  Butler  says  to  me,  "  Dick,  now  don't  yoa 
tell  anything  that  these  parties  say  Without  they  did  say  it." 

Q.  What  parties  did  he  refer  to  ? — A.  Jesse  Jones  and  Elksiba  Harris 
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d  them.  I  said,  "  General,  I  told  yoa  at  first  I  didn't  know  anything 
out  it,''  and,  said  I,  '^They  insisted  upon  me  to  tell  these  things,  and 
liad  to  tell  them  so."  Mr.  Sheppard  then  said,  "  There  ain't  no  use  of 
in  telling  lies  about  it.  We  have  got  it  down  in  black  and  white  that 
(did  say  so."  Then  General  Butler  said,  '*If  you  said  it  once,  stick  to 
aud  don't  deny  it."  And  Mr  Sheppard  says,  *'  You  have  got  to  go  to 
il  tonight."  After  the  general  said  that,  Mr.  Sheppard  said,  "  Boys, 
imeon  with  me.  1  don't  believe  that  Dick  knows  anything  about  it;" 
id  they  carried  me  on  to  jail  anyhow ;  and  they  said  I  had  to  stay  in  jail 
ntil General  Butler  came  back  from  Aiken.  Sure  enough,  when  he  came 
ick  from  Aiken,  I  disremember  when  it  was,  but  I  know  it  was  on  Sat- 
iday  morning  when  he  called  on  Mr.  Ben  Varr,  the  jailor,  and  told  him 
)  tarn  Dick  Lundy  out  of  jail,  aud  I  was  turneil  out,  and  he  said, 
Come  on,  and  I  will  have  you  bound  over  as  a  witness  against  these 
arties;"  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  upon  to  testify  against  those  parties  I — 
L  No,  sir;  I  has  never  been  called  upon;  they  ain't  said  a  word 
boat  it  to  mc  since. 

Q.  Who  were  at  your  house  besides  Mr.  Cheatham  and  Mr.  Shep- 
pard!—A.  Mr.  Varr,  George  B.  Sullivan,  Charley  Harrison,  and  Felix 
jftke.  Theui  is  all.  When  they  come  in  the  house  they  excited  me  so 
>y  having  so  many  pistols  drawed,  that  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  or 
vliat  to  do. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  warrant  for  you  ! — A.  Mr.  Cheatham  said  they 

lad. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  it? — A.  Ue  pulled  out  a  paper  aud  read  it  to  me ; 
conldu'c  read. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  charged  you  with  f — A.  They  said  I  knowed 
^^  parties  that  were  making  up  to  kill  General  Butler. 
Q.  Did  they  say  you  were  a  party  to  the  transaction? — A..  No,  sir; 
^^  they  said  I  knowed  who  was  into  it,  and  I  had  to  tell  it. 
Q.  You  voted  at  the  late  election  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  voted. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  vote  ? — A.  At  the  school-house,  at  box  No.  2. 
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foM  Brown  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Edgefield. 

0-  It  was  when  they  had  an  election  there  last  fall,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
ember.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  polls  there,  or  either  poll,  and  try  to  vote? — A. 
e8,8ir;  I  went  to  try  to  vote,  but  I  never  did  vote. 
Q.  State  what  was  the  reason  and  what  happened  when  you  tried  to 
>te?— A.  Well,  if  you  want  the  truth  I  tries  to  tell  the  truth.    When 

come  up  to  go  to  the  polls  the  horses  were  standing  on  each  side  of 
•  school-house  at  the  door,  and  when  we  come  down  the  road  they 
[ers  and  spurs  up  their  horses  and  runs  across  the  road,  and  there 
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was  a  lane  between  as  and  the  school-hoase,  and  the  horses  was  on  oue 
side  of  the  school-house,  and  they  had  to  go  down  the  lane  to  get  to  the 
school-house ;  and  the  other  men  was  with  their  horses,  and  ran  across 
the  road  to  get  on  each  side  so  we  could  not  pass  to  go  to  the  ballot- 
box;  and  they  hollered,  "Close  up  and  charge."  And  when  they  hoi 
lered  that,  they  inclined  to  run  over  us,  and  1  turned  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  their  horses,  but  as  I  turned  they  struck  me  over  the  head. 

Q.  With  what! — A.  With  a  stick,  a  big  tour-edged  stick,  and  cot 
my  head,  and  here  is  the  marks  now  to  show  for  itself.  [Exhibiting bi8 
head.]     My  shirt  was  full  of  blood  and  it  pains  me  in  my  neck  now. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  f — A.  I  just  turned  and  went  off  and  held 
my  head  down. 

Q.  The  blood  was  running  then  f — A.  The  blood  was  running  then, 
yes,  sir ;  and  one  of  the  officers  took  me  off  and  said  it  was  a  shame,  and 
carried  me  and  showed  me  to  the  rest  of  them  and  said  it  was  a  sbame, 
and  the  blood  was  on  my  collar  and  I  could  reach  my  hand  round  and 
catch  it  so.  [Clasping  his  fingers  together  as  if  to  grasp  a  haudfal  of 
blood.] 

Q.  What  was  their  talk  at  that  time! — A.  They  said,  '^O,  God  damn 
it,  we  works  this  thing;  we  carries  this  thing  on  ;  you  all  been  baving 
these  things  into  your  hands  all  this  time,  but,  God  damn  it,  we  carries 
this  thing  on  now.''    That  is  what  they  said  to  me;  I  heard  them  say  it. 

Q.  W^ere  there  any  others  driven  awaj^  besides  yourself! — A.  WpIU 
there  was,  I  reckon,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  It,  about  two  hundred  of 
us  in  the  crowd  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  did  your  crowd  do!— A.  Some  of  them  ran  and  some  of  them 
stood  and  some  fell  over  the  fence,  and  Mr.  Cain  told  them  to  go  op  to 
the  court-house  and  see  if  they  couldn't  vote  tbere.  He  told  us  that 
three  times,  and  we  went  three  times,  and  we  came  back  and  coaldn't 
vote.  I  staid  there  until  6  o'clock  in  the  night  and  never  did  go  to  tb^ 
polls  after  they  struck  me. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  town  ! — A.  I  live  six  miles,  sir. 

Q.  You  couldn't  vote! — A.  I  couldn't  vote. 

Q.  Were  not  the  United  States  officers  and  Army  there! — A.  Tti^ 
United  States  officers  were  there,  but  they  never  came  down  there  until 
they  struck  me,  and  then  I  went  down  there  to  them,  and  then  they  or- 
dered out  some  of  the  men  to  go  down  there  and  divide  the  wa}-;  aod 
things  went  on  until  night,  and  then  the  colored  people  started  oflf,  t'^*'^ 
or  three  and  nine  or  ten  at  a  time,  and  they  never  did  get  to  the  i>oll^- 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  an  officer  to  take  you  up  to  poll  No.  1  ? — -^• 
We  did  get  Mr.  Cain  and  General  Butler,  and  General  Butler  said  '^^ 
couldn't  vote  tbere. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it! — A.  1  heard  it. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that! — ^A.  I  swear  to  that.  I  will  tell  him  so  if  hei^ 
in  here  now. 

Q.  You  are  mad  at  him,  are  yon  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  an  officer  or  soldier  to  go  with  you  and  m^^^ 
your  way  up  to  the  box  and  put  in  your  vote  like  a  freeman  ! — A  That 
was  left  to  the  officers,  you  know. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  the  officers  to  take  you  up! — A.  I  applied  to  Mr. 
Cain ;  he  was  an  officer,  I  thought,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  have  command  of  the  troops  ! — A.  I  suppose  so ;  the  troops 
was  there. 
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[.  Who  18  Mr.  Cain  t — A.  Lawrence  Cain. 

|.  He  is  your  senator  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[.  A  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

t.  You  did  not  apply  to  the  military  officer t — A.  No,  sir;  I  knowed 

ling  about  that;  no  more  than  so  far  as  I  had  learned  at  the  time. 

».  Did  you  see  any  other  colored  man  going  up  to  box  No.  1  to  vote! 

he  Witness.  At  the  court-house  f 

[r.  Mereimon.  Yes. 

L.  Tbere  was  twelve  of  us  went  three  times,  and  they  wouldn't  let  us 

B  nary  time. 

[.  Who  hindered  you  from  voting? — A.  General  Butler  met  us  every 

e  and  said  we  couldn't  vote  there. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

}.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  first  go  to  the  court-house  to  vote! — 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  time  of  day  it  was;  about  8  or  9  o'clock, 
eckon,  or  maybe  10 ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  you  went  there  three  times  that  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  times. 
jan  prove  that  by  Mr.  Cain  ;  he  said  maybe  they  will  let  you  vote  this 
ne,  and  General  Butler  was  there  every  time  and  said  we  could  not 
►te  there. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  You  say  it  was  Mr.  Cain  you  went  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  asked  the  question  if  he  commanded  the  soldiers  ? 

id  be  command  the  soldiers  at  all  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  com- 

anded  them.    Let  me  see,  now 

Q.  He  was  not  the  military  officer,  was  he  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hedidn't  belong  to  the  Army : — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  command  the  Army   there,  did  he  ? — A.   Not  as   I 

nows  of. 
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Ambrose  Caetledge  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  live! — Answer.  In  Edgefield  County. 

Q-  At  the  Coort-House? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  How  far  from  the  Court-House? — A.  Twenty-seven  miles. 

Q'  Id  what  town  or  precinct! — A.  In  Ryan  "township. 

Q-  How  long  have  yon  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  been  there  seven 

^rs  exactly,  this  month. 

Q-  How  old  are  you  t — A.  I  am  thirty-nine  years  old. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  on  the  day  of  the  last  election? — A.  I  was  at 

albert  Township  voting-precinct. 

Q.  What  office,  if  any,  did  j^ou  hold  at  that  time?— A.  1  was  deput.V- 

irshal. 

8.  Yon  may  tell  us  what  took  place  at  Tolbert  precinct  on  the  day 
the  election. — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was  nothing  much  took  place  more 

n  some  voters  said  to  be 

It.  Mebrihon.  Say  what  you  know  ]  don't  say  what  is  said  to  be. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  whether  or  not  any  men  from  Georgia  voted  there? 
— A.  There  was  one  that  I  was  acquainted  with  sworn  there,  but  1  dou't 
believe  they  let  him  put  his  vote  in.     I  was  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  He  tried  to  vote  and  they  didn't  let  him  put  it  in? — A.  They  didn't 
let  him  put  it  in. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  any  men  who  came  up  there  re(u8e<l 
to  give  their  names. — A.  There  was  several  voted  there  did  not  give 
their  names  out  to  the  managers.  I  dou't  know  who  they  were  my- 
.self. 

Q.  Did  the  managers  ask  their  names  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  then? — A.  They  whispered  and  gave  tbcir 
names  to  the  clerk,  but  the  managers  didn't  understand  what  the  names 
were ;  they  would  not  call  their  names  out  so  that  the  managers  coald 
hear. 

Q.  How  many  voted  in  that  way,  do  you  think  f — A.  There  was  so 
many  that  I  cannot  tell  how  many. 

Q.  Can  you  give  n&  some  idea  of  the  number  ? — A.  1  dou't  know  as  I 
<H)uld  well,  to  be  sure  of  it  5  but  there  was  several. 

Q.  Was  the  clerk  a  democrat  or  republican  t — A.  Democrat. 

Q.  A  white  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Two  of  the  managers  were  republicans,  were  they  not  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  one  white  man! — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  white  raau  vas 
21  democrat. 

Q.  You  were  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  that  precinct  ? — A.  I  live  in  Eyan  Township. 

Q.  You  do  not  live  in  that  township  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  marshal  at 
tiuit  box,  though. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  you  had  no  right  to  be  a  marshal  at  that 
1m»x,  did  you  I — A.  I  was  sent  there  by  the  chairman  of  the  county  ap 
]}ointing  me  marshal. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  county  appointed  you  marshal? — A.  YeSjSif' 

Q.  Who  was  hef — A.  Lawrence  Cain. 

y.  Lawrence  Cain  sent  you  up  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  Dnited  States  marshal  that  sent  you,  then!— A* 
>io,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  Lawrence  Cain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  these  meu  that  sent  you  up  there? — A.  I  don't  know 
them. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  they  were  from  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  dou't kno^ 
where  they  were  from.    They  were  strangers  to  me,  altogether. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  that  place  I — A,  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  Edgefield  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  live  in  Edgefield  County  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  five  miles 
from  my  house  to  the  voting-place.  We  have  no  voting-precinct  in  Rya^^ 
Township,  and  that  was  the  nearest  precinct  to  me. 

Q.  Why  was  there  not  a  voting-box  in  Ryan  Township? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  troops  there? — A.  No,  sir;  no  troops. 
Witness  was  excused,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  stand,  when  he  said, 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  further. 
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Mr.  CAMEEbN: 

ns  all  you  know  abont  it. — A.  I  want  to  say  that  there  was 
me  that  I  should  not  stay  in  that  section. 
It  were  those  threats? — A.  That  I  should  not  live  in  that  sec- 

>  said  that  f — A.  Mr.  BlackwelPs  club  said  so ;  I  don't  know 

>  said  so. 

Mr.  Merrimon: 

you  hear  them  say  so? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  received  a  note,  and 
of  Mr.  F.  P.  Wells  was  on  it.    I  lived  on  his  land. 

Mr.  Cameron: 

e  you  that  letter  I — A.  He  must  have  wrote  it;  his  name  was 

It 

B  you  that  letter  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  ain't  got  it  with  mo.    F.  P. 

1  trial-justice  for  Ryan  Township.    On  the  14th  day  of  Decem- 

ived  the  note.    His  brotherin-law  fotched  it.    I  was  not  at 

Q  he  fotched  it.    So  my  people  told  me,  ahd  Mr.  Wellb's  name 

1  to  it,  I  know. 

n  was  that  I— A.  On  the  Uth  day  of  December. 

it  did  it  say  I — A.  That  I  had  t^o  be  away  from  there  on  the 

ad  to  leave  my  home  on  account  of  voting.    That  is  what  the 

* 

^t  did  you  do  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  came  to  Edgefield  Court- Qonse 

y;  the  next  day  was  the  15th,  and  I  met  the  board  of  county 

ners  at  Edgefield. 

0  you  been  back  home  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  back 

3.    They  sent  me  word  to  leave  again. 

took  word   to  you  the  second  time  to  leave? — A.  A  colored 
that  lived  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  house. 

Mr.  Merrimon  : 

it  sort  of  a  commission  as  deputy  marshal  did  yon  have  ? — A. 
xaclly  tell  you  without  I  had  the  paper  here, 
you  have  the  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ed  by  Mr.  Cain  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  signed  by  him. 
was  the  only  paper  you  had  ? — A.  No,  sir.   I  think  it  was 
[  had  two. 

ou  know  wlio  else  signed  it  ? — A.  I  don't  remember, 
re  is  that  paper  ? — A.  I  left  it  at  home. 
'  did  you  not  bring  it  here  ? — A.  I  didn't  intend  to  come  here 
;  to  the  village;  I  didn't  know  I  had  to  come  down, 
have  the  paper  yet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  got  it  at  home, 
a  printed  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

>  signed  that  you  don't  know  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  disremember. 
voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  voted. 

there  a  large  vote  at  the  place  where  you  voted  ? — A.  There 
y  colored  voters  there.  There  wasn't  any  Yankees  there; 
afraid  to  come. 

many  colored  voters  are  there  ? — A.  Fifty-five,  I  think,  if  I 
>t. 
at  the  usual  vote  of  the  colored  people  at  that  place  ? — A. 

e  any  of  them  killed  ? — A.  Nobody  was  killed  at  all. 
anybody  whipped  or  shot? — A.  Nobody  whipped  and  shot  at 
tat  I  was  at,  that  I  heard  of. 
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Q.  You  were  the  marshal ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  staid  right  at  th 
door  all  day  loDg. 

Q.  And  kept  them  straight ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  tried  to.  I  didn't  tr, 
much,  because  I  was  rauuing  a  great  risk  to  stand  there,  I  thought. 

Q.  Still  you  stood  itf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stood  it.  They  abused  m* 
right  smart,  but  I  didn't  mind  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  curse  any  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  religious  gentleman  ! — ^A.  No,  sir  5  but  I  am  a  membe 
of  the  church,  and  I  never  did  swear  in  my  life. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  The  Senator  has  asked  you  if  55  votes  was  the  usual  vote.  B3 
that  he  means  was  it  as  large  a  vote  as  was  cast  there  years  before  tbat.- 
A.  No,  sir;  it  ain't  as  large  a  vote;  I  know  that  myself;  but  we  kiie« 
that  there  would  be  no  soldiers  there,  and  the  colored  people  were  afrai< 
to  come  there.  I  was  appointed,  but  I  was  afraid  to  come,  and  wonk 
not  have  went  if  I  could  have  got  out  of  it,  but  I  was  afraid  to  run  th< 
risk  of  not  coming;  but  I  advised  my  meu — I  carries  a  hundred  am 
odd  men  in  Eyan  township,  but  I  sent  them  all  up  to  Liberty  Hill  when 
the  soldiers  were,  all  but  the  old  men ;  I  took  them  with  me  because 
thought  they  would  not  be  hurt.  We  got  there  about  half  past  sevei 
o'clock. 

Q.  The  colored  people  were  afraid  to  go  there  to  vote,  were  they  ?— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  afraid  of! — A.  So  many  threats  was  made  the; 
were  afraid  to  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  go  there  when  there  was  n< 
soldiers  there,  and  they  were  toting  their  guns  about  there  a  day  or  two 
and  that  evening  they  met  at  the  church,  the  white  folks  did,  witl 
their  guns, and  we  were  afraid  to  go  and  vote,  and  I  advised  my  went* 
go  to  Liberty  Dill.  There  was  a  precinct  there  at  White  House,  bn 
there  was  no  polling-place  this  last  time  at  all.  Before  they  had  a  bo 
there,  but  we  never  went  there  at  all;  we  went  to  Liberty  Hill.  It  i 
five  miles  only  from  Tolbert's  voting-precinct  to  my  house.  That  is  th 
nearest  place.  I  concluded  it  would  not  do  for  us  all  to  go  there  00  a^ 
count  of  no  soldiers  being  there,  and  I  advised  my  men  to  go  to  Libert 
Hill  where  the  soldiers  was,  and  I  took  the  old  men  with  me,  atid  tol 
them  to  go  away  just  as  quick  as  they  could  after  they  voted  and  m 
to  stay  there. 

Q.  Were  the  white  people  armed  who  were  at  Tolbert's  station  on  tt 
day  of  the  election  f — A.  I  never  saw  any  arms,  only  pistols. 

Q.  Most  of  them  had  pistols? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them  had  pistol 
but  I  never  saw  anything  before  that. 

Q.  Before  the  election  did  the  white  people  ride  around  through  tl 
country  on  horseback? — A.  O,  my,  jes,  sir;  every  day  and  night;  th- 
is a  certain  fact,  and  I  will  swear  to  that  and  kiss  a  stack  of  Bibles  t 
high  as  I  can  reach.    That  was  a  regular  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  shoot  off  their  guns  f — A.  I  heard  of  it;  I  didfl 
bear  the  guns. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  pistol  with  you  at  the  election  that  day  ? — A.  Yei 
sir. 

Q.  And  a  gun,  too? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  carry  a  gun  at  the  box. 

Q.  Didn't  the  colored  men  all  have  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  one 
them. 
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Q.  Do  they  not  generally  have  ganst — A.  1  command  that  precinct, 
EDd  I  don't  allow  them  to  carry  guns. 

Q.  Who  gave  yon  authority  to  command  that  precinct! — A.  My 
colored  people  gave  me  authority  to  regulate  and  rule  it. 

Q.  And  yet  the  whites  don't  kill  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  the  whites  are  rather  friendly  toward  each  other  and  work 
together? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  rather  a  fishy  republican  now? — A.  No,  sir  ;  1  don't 
know  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  sometimes  split  your  vote? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did 
in  my  life. 

Q.  Yon  go  it  straight? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  care  who  is  on  the 
ticket.    I  go  right  straight  through. 

Q.  Right  or  wrong  ? — A.  I  always  does  it.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
troth. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Yon  think  any  republican  is  better  than  a  democrat,  don't  you  ? — 
A.  I  shan't  say  that ;  I  don't  think  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  neither. 

Q.  You  would  rather  vote  for  a  straight  republican  than  for  a  demo- 
crat!—A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  rather  do  that.  You  asked  me  for  the  fact 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I  am  a  man  that  likes  peace  and  pleasure 
wherever  I  go.  1  have  a  large  family,  and  it  is  a  great  trouble  for  me 
to  be  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  and  1  believe  in  peace  wherever 
I  can  have  it;  and  I  believe  in  my  business  and  sticking  to  it,  and  I 
stick  to  it  and  don't  interfere  with  other  people's. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
TnoiTAS  P.  Carroll  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Edgefield  County. 
Q.  How  far  from  the  court-house? — A.  About  twenty  five  miles. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  All  my  life. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  will  be  twenty-seven  years  old  the  tenth 
ot  the  coming  March. 

Q.  To  which  political  party  do  you  belong? — A.  To  the  republican 

party. 

Q.  At  what  voting-precinct  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  ? 
'-^.  At  Haltiwanger's  store. 

Q.  What  official  connection  did  you  have  with  the  election  ? — A.  I 
^9s  manager  of  the  election. 
Q.  Were  you  republican  manager? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  the  other  republican  manager  ? — A.  Levi  H.  Graham. 
Q.  Who  was  the  democratic  manager? — A.  Daniel  H.  Tompkins. 
Q.  State  to  the  committee  what  occurred  at  the  voting-place  on  the 
%  of  election  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  about 
ftrty  minutes  after  five  o'clock,  I  and  the  other  republican  manager  and 
aboat  two  hundred  colored  republicans  with  me  were  going  to  the  polls; 
B8  we  got  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  place  we  were  met  by  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  two  hundred  democrats,  formed  in  line, 
with  revolving  repeaters  to  their  sides,  coming  to  meet  us,  and  asking 
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for  Tom  Civrroll.  Sorae  would  say,  "  Here  he  is;"  and  some  woald  say 
^^  Kill  him,  the  damned  son  of  a  bitch ;  he  has  broaght  a  hell  of  acrowi 
here  to  outvote  us  to-day."  Then  we  were  pursued  on  to  the  plaw 
They  pursued  on  coming  to  meet  us,  and  had  dismounted  aud  thei 
horses  were  hitched  around,  and  they  walked  all  through  the  crowd 
and  some  would  say,  '^  Here  he  is  on  this  side;'^  and  some  would  sa) 
Let's  kill  him  now;"  some  said,  "  We  can't  have  no  election  here,  bei 
behind  time."  I  says,  "Gentlemen,  I  don't  think  it  is  six  o'clock  yel. 
I  said,  "I  am  ready  to  go  on" — myself  and  the  managers — and  aft( 
such  a  time  they  agreed  that  we  should  do  so.  We  commenced  ia 
store-house,  aud  I  asked  Mr.  Haltswanger,  who  owned  the  store,  for 
private  room  to  go  into  for  the  use  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  hegav 
us  the  privilege  of  the  room  ;  and  when  we  went  into  the  room  the  tir: 
business  we  commenced  was  to  proceed  to  elect  a  clerk  for  the  boan 
We  suggested  Captain  J.  H.  Brooks,  and  I  sent  out  for  him  to  comoi 
and  take  his  oath. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ! — A.  He  was  a  white  mj 
and  democrat,  president  of  the  democratic  club  there.  He  came  ia  ai 
says,  ''  1  understand  that  you  and  your  party  here  has  appointed  n 
clerk."  1  says,  ''  Yes ;  we  suggested  you  for  one."  He  says,  "  You  G' 
damned  son  of  a  bitch,  do  you  suppose  I  would  act  as  clerk  for  any  su 
God  damned  dogs  as  you  ?"  I  says,  *'  I  don't  think  you  have  the  rig 
to  turn  me  off  in  that  way ;  there  is  no  need  of  it ; "  and  he  says,  *•  G 
damn  your  soul,  you  just  whimper  if  you  dare.  I  have  fellows  enou 
to  hang  you  and  your  crowd  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  a 
I  can  do  it  myself."  I  says,  "  There  is  no  need  of  that."  I  says,  "  1  c 
get  some  one  else  to  act  as  clerk."  He  then  went  out  of  the  door  a 
went  to  about  fifteen  of  these  fellows  he  had  with  him  and  opened  t 
door  in  one  of  the  rooms.  They  said,  "Yonder  he  is,"  and  cock 
their  pistols  and  pointed  them  at  me,  and  1  made  sure  they  w< 
going  to  fire ;  and  after  that  I  got  out  of  the  window  and  suggest 
to  the  colored  people  that  we  break  up  there ;  that  we  couldn't  ha 
an  election,  and  to  go  to  Richardson ville,  where  the  soldiers  we 
and  where  we  would  be  protected.  After  this  Captain  Brooks  a 
some  more  saw  that  I  was  bound  to  leave  the  place  or  else  have 
lair  and  square  election,  and  they  all  just  said  that  if  I  would  st 
there  and  continue  quiet,  and  keep  my  men  there,  we  would  have  a  fi 
and  square  election.  Then  I  agreed  to  it.  We  elected  George  Hal 
wanger  as  clerk  and  swore  him  in;  as  we  swore  him  in  I  then  attempt 
to  go  back  in  where  we  had  placed  the  box,  and  as  I  came  back  abo 
two  hundred  of  them  had  come  in  and  jumped  upon  tables  and  coantt 
and  pulled  out  their  pistols  and  shoved  them  in  my  fiice  aud  said  th 
I  had  to  stay  there  and  perform  my  duty  as  manager  of  the  election, 
told  them  I  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  The  next  business  « 
as  to  how  we  should  poll  the  votes,  enroll  the  names  of  the  voters;  a 
Mr.  Tompkins,  the  democratic  manager,  said  we  would  take  a  ma 
name  as  we  come  to  it  and  would  not  care  who  it  was.  I  says,  "  I  thii 
Mr.  Tompkins,  we  should  enroll  the  names  of  these  voters  that  we 
here,  white  and  colored."  He  says,  "  We  ain't  going  to  do  that."  S 
I,  "  I  think  it  is  right  that  we  should  do  that."  He  says,  "  No,  by  G 
you  are  just  scared  that  we  are  going  to  vote  more  democratic  tict 
than  you  are  republican  tickets,  and  by  God  we  are  going  to  dc 
i^ow,  by  God,  you  had  better  dry  up,  by  God,  we  are  going  to  show 
that  we  are  going  to  have  our  way  about  things  when  you  are  sent  1 
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nnder  iustractioDS  from  Governor  Chamberlain  and  Lawrence  Cain  to 
rob  the  |)eople ;  and  by  God  we  are  going  to  show  you  that  you  don't 
do  it.  We  have  boys  here  sufficient  to  keep  you  from  doing  it."  Then 
the  other  crowd  says,  "  No,  God  damn  him,  he  shan't  do  it ;  before  he 
shall  do  it  we  will  shoot  him.  These  God  damned  niggers  shan't  vot4^ 
here  nohow."    And  he  says,  "  Get  out  of  this  house.'' 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Who  said  that  t — A.  I  cannot  identify  the  names.  There  were  sev- 
eral more  outside  parties.  So  they  drove  all  the  colored  people  from  the 
house.  They  had  stationed  in  the  house,  it  seemed  to  me,  nearly 
between  seventy-five  and  eighty  double-barreled  guns. 

Q.  Who  had  f — A.  The  democrats  had. 

Q.  In  the  same  house  f — A.  In  the  same  house  in  the  corner  right 
where  I  stood,  and  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it,  I  reckon,  about  twenty- 
five  were  Enfield  muskets.  When  they  drove  the  colored  people  out  of 
the  house  and  swore  that  they  should  not  vote  there  at  all,  they  kept 
them  out  of  the  house  for  about  three  hours  and  no  one  entered  but  we 
two  managers;  and  they  were  there  standing,  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  make  as  agree  to  let  them  enroll  the  list  just  as  they  saw  cause — let 
just 80  many  democratic  negroes  as  they  saw  cause  be  enrolled  ;  and 
they  told  me  there  t'hat  if  I  would  agree  to  let  them  manage  the  thing 
as  they  wanted  to  do  that  they  would  give  me  a  good  salary  ;  but  I  told 
them,  '^Gentlemen,  I  w^ould  rather  die  than  do  anything  of  that  kind ;  all 
I  want  is  a  fair,  square  election."  Daniel  Tompkins,  the  other  manager, 
said,  **  By  God,  I  don't  care  a  damn  whether  yon  do  or  not ;  we  will  make 
yoa  do  it.'^  One  said,  **  By  God,  if  he  stays  here  until  night  he  won't  have 
a  chance  to  do  it.  By  God,  we  are  going  to  vote  as  we  damn  please,  and 
vote  as  many  times  as  we  please,  and  we  will  keep  him  here  to-night  and 
we  will  make  him  write  a  certificate  that  it  was  a  fair  and  square  election." 
When  I  heard  that  I  said,  there  are  only  as  many  as  could  vote  crowded 
in  and  voted,  were  around  with  clubs  and  pistols — broke  their  way 
throupb  and  voted  anew,  and  I  was  threatened  to  be  shot  again  by  some 
wan,  I  don't  know  who  he  was,  if  I  would  open  my  mouth,  and  he  held 
his  pistol  to  my  face.  After  that  I  saw  it  was  my  best  plan  to  go  away. 
I  staid  a  few  minutes  longer  and  saw  a  crowd  come  up  from  Newberry, 
about  seventy-five  in  number,  mounted,  coming  from  ChappeFs  Ferry. 
There  was  a  road  right  straight  from  the  ferry  to  that  ])lace ;  and  as 
I  saw  these  parties  coming  they  came  in  the  house  and  in  the  same 
shape  they  met  me  in  the  morning,  cursing  me  and  saying  they^  were 
going  to  hang  me  to  a  sour-apple  tree  and  to  the  first  limb ;  and  so  in 
about  five  minutes  I  got  up  to  go  out  like  I  was  going  to  feed  my  horse, 
and  they  followed  me  out  and  watched  me.  One  or  two  had  pistols.  I 
came  back  in  the  honse  again,  and  after  that  I  watched  for  another 
chance,  and  when  1  saw  that  they  were  engaged  with  another  crowd 
that  was  going  up  I  went  a  back  way  through  the  woods  and  got  in  the 
river  swamps  and  made  my  escape  and  left  the  place. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  What  time  ot  day  was  it  that  you  leftf — A.  About  twelve  or  half 
past,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  there  again  after  that? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  follow  you  ? — A.  They  followed  me ;  as  I  left  I 
came  back  directly  to  the  Saluda  River,  and  they  suspected  that  I  would 
go  right  straight  on  home,  and  about  fifteen  of  them  mounted  their 
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horses  and  went  past  me  through  the  old  fields  and  swamps  and  woods 
in  that  direction,  thinking  they  would  find  me,  but  I  was  altogetber  be- 
hind them,  and  I  c<ame  out  in  the  river  swamps  down  in  the  edge  of  the 
fields  where  I  could  see  them  a  mile  from  me,  and  I  staid  behind  them 
until  I  got  home. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  up  these  threats  against  you  f 

Witness.  After  the  election  ! 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Yes. 

A.  The  same  threats  is  in  force  now.  Since  then  they  have  shot  me 
once  or  twice  ;  they  have  shot  me  running. 

Q.  Describe  that. 

Witness.  Tell  about  the  shooting! 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Yes;  describe  the  whole  thing  about  their  follow- 
ing you  up  and  sl)ooting  you. 

A.  During  the  election  there  was  several  repeaters  come  to  vote — - 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Don't  you  state  anything  that  you  don't  know. 

Witness.  I  know  this.* 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  ? — A.  They  are  the  same  men  I  have  been 
employed  by  during  the  war. 

Q.  Ilow  do  yon  know  that  they  had  voted  at  any  other  place  than 
that  on  that  day  t — A.  I  know  their  names,  and  I  know  that  their  names 
was  changed.  I  knew  the  men  ;  I  lived  with  them  twelve  months  while 
I  was  a  slave.    They  came  there  and  changed  their  names. 

« 

Bv  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Voted  by  another  name  ? — A.  Voted  by  another  name. 
Q.  Ilow  many  such  were  there? — A.  There  was  three  that  I  know. 
Q.  Give  their  names. — A.  One  was  a  man  who  signed  his  name,  "D. 
A.  J.  Bell." 

By  Mr.  Merrevion  : 

Q.  What  was  his  real  name? — A.  That  was  his  real  name,  but  became 
there  and  voted. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  others. — A.  The  next  one  was  named  Abner  Clay, 
and  Pierce  Mathis. 

Q.  What  name  did  the  first  one  vote  by  ? — A.  Alfred  Bell. 

Q.  The  next  one? — A.  Abner  Clay  voted  by  the  name  of  Henry  Jack- 
son. 

Q.  now  did  the  other  one  vote? — A.  He  voted  by  the  name  of  T.J- 
Delorme. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  instances  of  that  kind  that  you  know  off;* 
A.  After  they  had  done  this,  I  went  before  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner, and  reported  these  men  for  changing  their  names  at  that  plac^ 
and  that  they  had  voted  twice;  and  on  reporting  them  he  had  them 
summoned  before  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  United  States  commiPSioner?— A.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright- 

Q.  These  three  were  all  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir.    , 

Q.  You  say  they  shot  you  sometimes.  Describe  that  transaction.- 
A.  After  this. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  election  ? — A.  It  was  Christmas.  I 
was  going  to  Edgefield  Court- House  that  morning  early,  and  there  wasa 
crowd  of  them  put  on  dough-faces,  and  two  of  them  came  and  met  me 
in  the  road. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback  ? — A.  Thoy  were  walking. 
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Q.  Were  they  armed  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  caaght  me  and  pulled 
)ff  my  clothes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  yon  when  they  got  you  1 — A.  Not  a  word  at 
first.  Tbey  pulled  off  both  of  my  coats  and  taken  my  best  coat  and  hat 
iDd  pistol,  and  at  that  time  I  had  a  great  deal  of  money  in  my  posses- 
siou.  I  had  sold  some  land  as  acting  sheriff  of  Edgefield  County,  and 
had  collected  the  money  up  to  the  amount  of  $5,000.  I  had  about  $25 
of  other  money  in  my  pocket  and  several  notes;  and  in  pulling  off  my 
clothes  they  searched  each  coat- pocket,  and,  after  getting  my  coat  off, 
they  then,  one  of  them,  run  his  hand  in  my  pants  pocket  and,  as  he  did 
that,  I  took  one  hand  and  catched  hold  of  his  and  held  it,  and  he  struck 
at  my  bead  with  a  pistol  and  struck  my  hand ;  and  by  that  time  he  had 
torn  my  pockets  out,  and  asked  me  whose  money  was  this.  I  told  him  it 
was  part  of  my  own  money,  and  some  of  it  was  money  that  I  hiid  col- 
lected as  an  officer  according  to  law.  They  wanted  to  know  where  I 
was  going;  I  told  them.  They  wanted  to  know  what  was  my  name;  I 
told  them.  They  said,  "You  are  the  very  Goddamned  son  of  a  bitch 
we  have  been  looking  for  for  many  days.  Thanks  be  to  God  we  have  got 
yon.  Now,  sir,  you  remember  you  never  report  any  more  white  men  for 
voting  at  *the  election.  You  will  never  be  another  God  damn  radical 
leader.  You  have  done  your  last."  They  had  taken  my  coat  and  pocket- 
book  and  my  hat,  and  then  they  said,  "  Take  up  your  other  old  coat, 
Ood  damn  you,  and  put  it  on.''  I  taken  it  up  and  put  it  on.  One  of  them 
says,  *<  What  will  we  do  with  the  damned  son  of  a  bitch  t  This  is  him, 
and  we  had  better  make  way  with  him  when  we  have  got  him."  The  other 
one  says,  "I  think  we  had  better  carry  him  to  our  club  and  hang  him." 
The  next  one  says,  "We  haven't  time  to  fool  with  him,"  and  he  cocked 
bis  pistol;  and  when  I  saw  that  I  turned  and  run  into  the  bushes,  and 
be  shot  at  me  and  shot  me  through  the  thigh.  I  had  only  got  about 
four  steps  before  I  got  into  the  woods,  and  just  as  I  got  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods  he  fired  again  and  shot  me  through  the  side.  Then  he  fired 
at  me  again,  but  I  had  by  this  time  got  into  the  woods,  and  they  pursued 
me;  bat  I  ran  to  make  my  escape  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  when  I  got 
about  two  hundred  yards  off  I  stopped  and  looked  to  see  whether  I  could 
discover  them,  but  I  didn't  see  them  or  hear  them.  I  then  found  that  I 
^as  shot  through  the  leg,  so  that  I  could  not  walk  without  stopping 
every  moment  or  two.  About  half  an  hour  after  this  I  had  scrambled 
and  got  to  some  place,  and  I  saw  a  house  about  half  a  mile  from  that 
place,  and  1  went  to  the  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  I  got  there 
vesaw  about  fifteen  red  shirts  coming  from  the  other  direction  through 
that  woods,  and  coming  up  to  the  cross-roads  and  yelling  and  hollering. 

Q.  Did  they  see  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  kept  myself  hid,  but  I  saw  them. 
I  was  in  a  house  over  there  on  a  little  hill  where  I  could  look  down  and 
see  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  then  do ! — A.  They  didn't  do  anything  more. 
Siuce  that  time  I  have  laid  close  until  I  was  summoned  here,  and  made 
>ny  escape  and  got  this  far.    This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out  since. 

Q.  How  were  you  shot  through  the  leg  t — A.  I  was  shot  right  here  in 
Diy  thigh.    It  went  through  my  thigh-bone  and  come  out. 

Q.  The  scar  is  there  now  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  exhibited  the  scars  on  his  thigh  where  the  bullet  had  gone 
D  and  come  out.] 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  any  threats  been  made  that  you  know  of,  or 
ave  you  been  kept  concealed  ? — ^A.  I  been  concealed ;  I  have  not  heard 
fany  threats  since  that  time. 

s  o  TOL  n— 9 
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By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  What  became  of  the  election  where  yoa  were  a  manager  t— 
Well,  the  democrats  claimed  that  they  didn't  vote  any  more  after  1 1< 

Q.  Where  was  your  colored  colleague  f — A.  He  left  too.  He  thoaj 
it  was  best  that  he  should  go  away  too.  But  I  didn't  think  they  w 
after  him  so  much  as  they  were  after  me. 

Q.  But  he  left  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  election  was  broken  up  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  CnEiSTiANOY : 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  occurred,  of  your  own  knowledge,  after  } 
left? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  returns  from  that  bal 
not  ? — A.  The  democrats  made  out  a  return. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  yourself! — A.  I  saw  the  b( 
sealed  up.  I  came  to  Edgefield  Court-House  after  they  mdde  the  i 
turns  and  saw  it. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q.  You  didn't  sign  the  return  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  sign  it— just  one  man  f — A.  One  man  transacted  t 
whole  business. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  your  colleague  didn't  join  in  the  return  ! — A.  I^ 
sir;  he  didn't  join  because  he  left.  He  told  me  he  left  about  teo  mi 
iites  after  I  did. 

Q.  These  troubles  that  you  had  were  all  political  ?— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  else  ? — A.  Nothing  else. 

Q.  Have  you  been  charged  with  perjury? — ^A.  No,  Bir;  I  were  once 
reporting  these  very  white  men. 

Q.  Were  you  indicted  for  perjury  ? — A.  They  taken  a  warrant  for  d 
but  they  had  no  proof. 

Q.  Are  you  bound  over  to  court  now  t — A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  What  court  f — A.  The  Edgefield  court  of  general  sessions. 

<J.  When  is  the  court  there  f — A.  Next  March  is  the  time  set  for  coi 

Q.  When  was  the  last  court  there  t — A.  The  last  court  to  have  b 
last  November,  but  it  wasn't.     That  was  the  regular  sessfon  for  com 

Q.  Why  wasn't  the  court  held  there  t — ^A.  On  account  of  the  electi 
I  suppose,  sir. 

Q.  What  judge  holds  that  court! — A.  R.  B.  Carpenter. 

Q.  What  offices  have  you  held  over  there  f — A.  Coroner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  coroner  f — A.  Two  years  5  since  the  re 
lar  election  of  1874. 

Q.  Are  you  coroner  now! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  sheriff  at  any  time  f — A.  I  acted  as  sheriff 
about  five  months. 

Q.  Whose  money  was  that  you  had  in  your  pocket  when  you  \i 
shot  on  the  road  f — A.  It  was  the  money  of  Emanuel  Lord,  of  Chat 
ton,  whose  mortgage  I  foreclosed. 

Q.  Did  those  robbers  get  the  money! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  recapture  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  where  it  is  ! — A.  I  could  not  identify 
party. 
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Q.  Were  they  white  men  or  black  men  f — A.  I  judged  they  were  white 
weOf  flmrom  the  only  part  I  could  see,  which  was  their  hands.  As  near 
as  i  C€=>«jld  distinguish  them  at  that  time  of  night,  I  judged  them  to  be 
white  mjaeu. 

Q.  MzzM^ow  many  were  there? — A.  Two. 

Q.  J  mjst  after  that  you  saw  a  gang  of  red-shirts  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  i—M  ow  long  after  that  f — A.  I  suppose  about  an  hour,  or  maybe  not 
so  loD^^   as  an  hour. 

Q.  F-^  ow  could  you  see  them  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  the  night  f — 
A.  Th  s.^  was  just  about  the  crack  of  day,  I  said,  when  they  attacked 
me,  acft  <:!  an  hour  after  I  got  to  the  house,  then  they  was  come  out.  It 
Tipas  ab^out  sunrise  then. 

Q.  III>o  they  not  charge  over  there  that  this  alleged  robbery  of  you  is 
all  a  i^K^^tense  of  yours? — A.  So  I. hear  since. 

Q.  ^M7  ^at  it  was  a  ruse  on  your  part  to  get  this  money  ? — A.  That  is 
what  H     understood,  sir,  since. 

IBy  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  V'Vhat  kind  of  disguises  had  those  men  on  so  that  you  could  not 
see  th^m  ? — A.  They  had  on  these  false  faces. 

iSy  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  fclTow  much  money  did  you  say  you  had  ? — A.  I  think  $5,020. 

Q.  tCow  much  of  that  was  your  own  ? — A.  I  had  a  commission  of  $57 
in  the  ^5,000. 

Q.  VVhat  have  you  done  with  the  process  you  had  ? — A.  It  is  at  the 
sherifiT's  office  in  Edgefield  Court-House. 

Q.  Tlie  money  was  not  paid  in  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  only  paid  in  to 
me.  Oertain  parties  had  settled  with  me,  and  on  my  return  I  had  set- 
tled witih  parties  who  represent  this  party  at  Charleston. 

Q.  l^iityou  did  not  settle  because  you  have  been  robbed? — A.  Be- 
cause 1  have  been  robbed  I  did  not  settle. 

Q-  ^ow  the  allegation  is  that  that  was  a  pretense  on  your  part  to 
keep  til  is  money? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  that  is  what  they  say. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
6EO:aGE  W.  Holland  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Edgefield  County ;  in  the 
Tillage  of  Edgefield. 

Q.  What  official  connection,  if  any,  did  you  have  with  the  last  elec- 
tion in  your  county? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  election. 
0*  Are  you  a  republican  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q'  Who  was  the  other  republican  commissioner? — A.  Jesse  Jones. 
Q*  Who  was  the  democratic  commissioner? — A.  D.  R.  Durisoe. 
Q*  It  has  been  stated  that  the  commissioners  determined  to  hold  the 
poll  at  the  court-house,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  court-house,  but  that 
1      the  box  was  removed  from  that  part  of  the  court-house  into  the  court- 
tt)Oin,  I  think,  or  into  the  upper  part  somewhere.    State  what  knowledge 
you  have  in  regard  to  that. 
Ur.  Mebbimon.  State  your  own  knowledge. 
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A.  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  and  I  together,  which  constituted  the  majority 
the  board  of  commissioners,  instructed  the  managers  to  hold  the  poll 
the  door  in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse  below ;  and  the  night  pr^ 
vious  to  the  election  we  went  to  the  court-house  and  we  placed  a  lar^ 
table  right  across  the  door ;  and  we  went  and  saw  the  two  republic?^ 
managers — they  were  living  there  at  the  place — and  instructed  them  T 
hold  the  poll  there.  That  is  as  far  as  I  know  about  it.  It  was  undoul:> 
edly  removed. 

Q.  Where  was  the  box  actually  put  during  the  election  ? — ^A.  Upstair 
in  the  court-room. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  direct  that  the  box  should  be  placed  ii 
the  lower  part  of  the  court-house  f — A.  From  the  fact  that  we  believee 
that  the  voters  could  all  vote  very  readily  by  coming  in  at  one  side  oi 
the  basement  and  going  out  at  the  other,  and  passing  right  along.  We 
thought  that  that  was  the  better  arrangement. 

Q.  How  is  access  to  the  court-room  obtained  f — ^A.  By  a  pair  of  st^ps 
some  twenty- five  steps  high. 

Q.  On  the  outside  of  the  building  f — A.  On  the  outside ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  Well,  part 
of  the  time  I  was  at  box  No.  1  in  tiie  court  house. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  did  you  get  to  box  No.  1 1 — A.  Tolerably  early  in 
the  morning — about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  near  as  I  can  come 
at  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  box  when  you  went  there 
about  seven  o'clock  ! — A.  I  didn't  get  near  the  courthouse  steps.  I  got 
in  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  there  t — A.  It  was  surrounded  or  partially 
so,  the  way  that  I  came  up  from  the  south  side  of  the  court-house.  X 
live  down  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  court-house,  and  in  comiu^ 
up  to  the  courthouse  I  found  that  horsemen — ^^  red-shirters  "  as  we  call 
them — democrats — were  between  me  and  the  court  house,  coming  up  to 
the  court-house  very  thickly,  quite  numerous;  and  inside  of  those  were 
footmen,  also  democrats.  And  I  saw  from  the  defiant  attitude  of  thein 
and  the  brandishing  of  pistols  and  olubs,  and  hollering  and  making 
threats  and  so  on,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  go  any  furtfa(*r. 
That  is  what  I  thought  at  the  time.  At  any  rate,  I  endeavored  to  pass 
through  where  they  were  not  so  thick,  where  the  horses  were  standing" 
and  some  parties  must  have  known  me,  for  they  asked  me  where  I  wa^ 
going.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  try  to  get  to  the  court-house.  They 
said,  "You  can't  get  in  here  ;"  and  I  immediately  turned  around  an<J 
went  around  these  horsemen.  I  went  directly  up  to  box  No.  2,  held  at 
Macedonia  school-house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  there,  or  nearly 
half  a  mile. 

Q.  Now  you  can  state  what  condition  you  found  afliiirs  iu  at  box  N'o. 
2,  when  .\ou  went  there. — A.  Well,  about  the  same. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  whites  were  pretty  generally 
armed  in  Edgefield  on  the  day  of  election. — A.  They  were. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed,  with  what  weapons  ? — A.  I  saw  some  of 
them  have  guns,  and  they  had  pistols  and  clubs;  pistols  were  strapp^ 
around  them ;  some  had  two  pistols,  very  large  pistols.  A  great  many 
of  them  had  guns  strapped  on  their  horses. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  election  !— A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  State  generally  why  you  did  not  vote.— A.  Well,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
didn't  feel  safe  in  trying  to  vote  at  box  No.  1,  but  later  iu  the  day  I 
went  up  to  box  No.  2  and  tried  to  vote,  and  I  found  that  it  was  in  tbe 
same  condition  as  box  No,  1,  and  there  was  a  very  large  crowd  there,  as 
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,  matter  of  coarse.  Some  of  them  were  voting;  and  I  stood  tbere  at 
►ox  No.  2  from  the  time  I  first  went  tbere,  about  8  o'clock,  I  tbink,  per- 
laps  a  few  minutes  soouer,  until  about  3  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  and 
Lndiug  at  tbat  bpur  tbe  impossibility  of  so  many  voting  wbo  were  tbere 
jvaitiug  to  vote,  tbat  tbey  could  not  possibly  all  vote,  why,  I  in  com- 
pany witb  Senator  Cain  and  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  tbe  otber  republican  com- 
missioner, got  a  large  crowd,  perbaps  tbree  buudred,  and  started  to- 
wards tbe  court-bouse,  tbiuking  perbaps  at  tbat  time  we  would  be  suf- 
fered or  allowed  to  vote.  I  got  tbe  crowd  and  came  on  down  and  got 
as  Dear  as  150  yards,  perbaps,  to  tbe  court-bouse,  and  we  met  a  very 
large  crowd  of  democrats.  Tbey  were  armed,  and  bad  pistols  brandish- 
ing in  their  bands. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  Were  tbey  on  horseback  f — A.  On  horseback  ;  and  there  were  foot- 
men also  behind  them ;  and  we  were  met  by  General  Butler.  This 
crowd  asked  us  where  we  were  going.  We  told  them  that  we  were  go- 
in^  down  there  to  ti;y  to  vote  ;  and  then  I  turned  down  another  street 
following  Senator  Gain,  and  the  crowd  went  down  another  street;  and 
we  could  not  go  directly  to  tbe  court-house.  We  stopped  in  front  of 
Senator  Cain's  residence  a  few  moments  and  then  went  on  down  past 
the  office  of  the  commanding  officer.  I  believe  his  name  is  General 
Brannan.  I  tbink  Senator  Cain  asked  him  whether  he  could  give  us 
any  protection,  or  have  tbe  way  opened  at  box  No.  1,  so  that  we  could 
vote,  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  vote  unless  tbe  way 
was  opened  at  box  No.  1.  He  didn't  give  us  any  satisfaction  whatever. 
In  the  mean  time  General'  Butler  was  there,  and  he  used  some  very 
Foagh  language,  cursing  and  abusing  us. 

Q.  General  Butler  was  where  1 — A.  He  was  at  the  x)ost  headquarters. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  State  what  he  said ;  don't  say  that  he  used  ^^  rough  language.'' — 
A.  I  cannot  state  what  the  oaths  and  words  were  tbat  he  did  say. 

Q.  You  can  tell  us  what  he  did  say.  Don't  say  that  it  was  rough  lan- 
guage.—A.  Among  other  things  he  said  tbat  Senator  Cain  had  been 
tryiug  to  raise  a  disturbance  there  that  day,  and  that  he  be  damned  if 
lie  didn't  intend  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  that  he  had  better  go  back  to  that 
crowd  at  the  school-house.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  John  G.  Sheppard,  a 
leading  democrat  there,  told  Senator  Cain  that  he  would  guarantee  tbat 
if  we  wanted  to  vote  we  could  vote  if  we  would  follow  him.  A  crowd 
^^  us  did  follow  him  part  of  tbe  way  toward  No.  1,  and  before  we  got 
^P  to  the  court  house  Sheppard  turned  around  and  cursed  considerably, 
^Qd  told  us  to  go  back  to  the  school-bouse.  He  used  very  profane  lan- 
page.  Of  course  I  cannot  remember  tbe  exact  language,  but  I  know 
^e  cursed  bitterly,  and  drove  us  back.  We  turned  around  and  went 
Wk,  and  I  finally  went  back  up  to  the  school-house,  and  remained  tbere 
^Qtil  the  polls  closed.  I  will  state  that  in  the  mean  time,  when  we  first 
^me  down  to  the  court-house.  General  Butler  was  on  horseback,  and  he 
Mowed  the  crowd.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  and  General  Butler  were  at  that 
time  in  the  road.  Senator  Cain  was  some  distance  ahead  of  us,  and  I 
accosted  General  Butler  and  said  to  him,  ^^  General,  I  haven't  voted  yet, 
and  1  find  it  an  utter  impossibility,  on  account  of  the  great  crowd  at  the 
scboolhouse,  to  vote.  I  believe  that  I  am  entitled  to  vote,  and  have  a 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  make  another  effort  to  vote  at  box  No.  1,  or 
die  io  tbe  attempt."  Now  that  was  my  language.  He  says,  ^^  It  would 
be  a  damned  easy  matter  for  yon  to  die.  You  can  be  killed  very  easily." 
That  is  all  that  was  said  by  him. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  repubticans,  in  your  opinion,  were  prevented 
from  voting  by  tbe  threats  and  violence  which  you  have  described! — A. 
I  should  judge  between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  canvassing  the  vote  of  Edgefield  County  ? — A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  did  in  reference  to  tbe  canvassing  of  that  vote,  and 
anything  that  came  under  your  own  observation  in  regard  to  the  can- 
vass.— A.  Well,  we  didn't  count  the  votes. 

Q.  You  didn't  count  the  ballots  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  we  simply  signed 
the  returns  as  they  came  from  the  managers. 

Q.  You  aggregated  the  managers'  returns! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  the  return  ! — ^A.  I  did. 

Q,  Why  did  you! — ^A.  It  was  my  duty  to  sign  it.  True  enough,  I 
wouldn't  have  signed  it  had  I  felt  disposed  to  be  left  to  my  own  inclina- 
tion. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  sign  it,  then  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  fear  of  violence 
being  perpetrated  on  my  person  if  I  did  not  sign  it. 

Q.  What  threats  or  demonstrations,  if  any,  were  made  against  you  in 
regard  to  it ! — A.  Well,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  demonstration,  but  no 
particular  direct  threats ;  but  then  the  demonstrations  were  such  that  I 
knew — I  was  a  better  judge  for  myself,  and  I  felt  as  though — and  I 
believe  that  I  would  have  been  murdered  had  I  not  signed  the  returns 
as  they  came. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  the  election  a  fair  one  ! — A.  I  did  not,  sir.  I  saw 
from  the  appearance  of  the  boxes  on  their  return  to  us  as  canvassers  or 
commissioners — I  was  induced  to  believe  that  fraud  bad  been  practiced. 

Q.  What  evidence  did  you  have  that  fraud  had  been  practiced  ! — A. 
In  several  cases — I  may  say  two-thirds  of  the  boxes  were  not  sealed ; 
that  is,  the  little  hole  where  we  deposit  the  ballots  through  was  not 
sealed,  and  the  keyholes  were  not  sealed.  All  the  locks  were  tbe  same, 
and  any  one  key  could  have  opened  all  the  boxes.  In  fact,  I  mean  any 
scroll-key,  I  believe,  would  have  perhaps  opened  the  boxes,  and  they 
didn't  come  sealed.  Any  one  choosing  to  practice  fraud  on  the  boxes 
could  easily  have  opened  the  boxes  and  drawed  the  lids  and  closed  them 
again. 

Q.  On  what  day  were  the  votes  canvassed  ! — ^A.  I  think  on  tbe  third 
day  after  the  election.  I  think  that  was  our  instruction  under  the  law, 
that  we  were  to  complete  everything,  and  everything  that  was  mailable 
was  to  be  mailed  before  four  o'clock,  in  Edgefield,  on  the  third  day  after 
the  election. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  during  the  time  you  were  canvass- 
ing the  vott-s,  there  were  any  armed  white  men  in  the  streets  of  Edge- 
field, and,  if  so,  how  many  !— A.  O,  yes,  sir;  a  very  large  crowd.  They 
were  drunken  and  boisterouS|  and  used  a  great  deal  of  profane  language 
and  yelling. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  You  were  tolerably  frightened,  were  you  ! — A.  Well,  yea.  sir ;  of 
course  I  didn't  feel  very  safe  under  such  circumstances. 

Q.  How  many  armed  men  were  in  the  court-house  where  you  were 
canvassing  the  vote  as  commissioner! 

The  WiTi^ESS.  In  the  court-house,  in  the  presence  of  the  canvassers  ! 

Mr.  Merruiion.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  of  course ;  but 
they  were  all  armed,  or  most  of  them.    I  saw  several. 
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Q.  Tell  US  whether  they  were  armed  or  not! — A.  They  were. 

Q.  you  swear  that  they  were  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  tlow  mauy  men  were  there! — A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Grive  us  an  idea,  sir! — A.  Perhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  I  will  say- 


Q.  A  re  you  sure  that  there  were  as  many  as  twenty  f — ^A.  As  near  as 
I  can  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cursing  and  display  of  arms  in  there  f — A.  No  dis- 
play of  arms,  but  cursing  and  swearing. 

Q.  >^ere  there  any  threats! — A.  I  think  there  were. 
Q.  Who  made  them! — A.  I  don't  know* the  parties. 
Q.  I>o  you  know  that  there  were  threiits  made  while  you  were  count- 
ing the  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  there  were  threats  made  out  in  the  street! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  heard  them! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  L>\d  you  hear  any  firing  of  guns ! — A.  I  don't  remember  of  any 
firing  of  guns. 

Q.  ^Were  the  loud  demonstrations  out  there  round  about  the  court- 
house t — A.  There  was  firing  of  guns,  not  on  that  day  as  I  can  remember, 
though  there  might  have  been. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  there  was  any  crowd  about  there  that  was  unusual  on 
the  day  after  the  election  that  you  canvassed  the  vote  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  crowd  was  unusuaL 

Q.  How  large!— A.  Well,  they  were  scattered  considerably  on  the 
streets  and  around. 

Q.  How  many  men  ! — A.  Well,  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more.    I  could 
not  of  coarse  make  an  accurate  statement. 
Q-  Was  there  any  military  company  there  at  that  time! 
The  Witness.  Where,  sir  ! 
Mr.  Merbimon.  At  Edgefield. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  boxes  were  there! — A  Well,  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  More  than  one ! — A.  I  judge  so,  I  do  not  know  5  I  never  ascer- 
tained. 

Q«  I  am  getting  at  the  grounds  of  your  fears! — A.  There  might  have 
been  two  boxes  or  one,  I  don't  know,  sir  j  but  I  knew  the  soldiers  were 
there. 

Q'  But  still  you  swear  that  you  signed  that  return  because  you  were 
afraid  t^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q*  You  would  not  have  signed  it  if  you  had  felt  perfectly  free  to  do 
^youcliose! — A.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Q;  I  ask  you  whether  you  and  Cain  and  Jesse  Jones  didn't  yourselves 
^^ise  those  colored  men  not  to  vote,  in  order  that  you  might  kick  up  a 
row  after  the  election  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  T  u  swear  to  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Didn't  Sheppard  say  that  he  would  take  you  to  the  ballot-box! — 
^^  stated  a  while  ago  that  he  did  say  so. 

Q*  Did  he  not  say  "Come  on,  and  I  will  go  with  you  !" — A.  He  did. 

Q-  And  you  followed  him  a  piece  and  then  turned  back  ! — A.  We 
turned  back  after  he  had  turned  himself  first  and  cursed  and  abused  us 
ID  very  bitter  language  and  told  us  to  go  back,  and  the  be — I  can't  use 
tn«language. 

u  ^'  ^^®'  ^^^  ^^°  ®*y  ^^ '  ^^^  won't  be  accountable  for  it. — A.  He 
^^^  Q8  to  go  back  to  the  school-house.  I  have  never  been  implicated  in 
*^y  such  teaching. 

Q.  You  swear  that  he  told  you  to  go  back  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  John  C. 
Sbeppard  did. 
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Q.  He  is  a  young  lawyer  there  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  tbere! — A.  lam  following  the  practice  of 
the  law.    I  am  a  member  of  the  bar. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  over  there  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  country  ! — A.  I  was  bom  in  the 
State,  in  1846 ;  I  was  taken  to  Ohio  in  1850,  before  the  war,  and  I  re- 
turned to  Edgefield  County  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  been  an  active  republican  ever  since? — A.  Well, no, 
sir;  1  have  been  a  republican,  but  then  I  have  never  canvassed  the 
county,  never  made  a  spei^ch  since  I  have  been  there.  I  was  simply 
appointed  to  be  commissioner  of  election,  and  I  endeavored  to  discharge 
that  duty. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  Whether  yon  had  any  right  or  power 
to  determine  whether  the  election,  had  been  lawful  and  fair,  or  other- 
wise, as  a  commissioner? 

The  Witness.  Dnder  the  law  ? 
Mr.  Mebbimon.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  sign  that  return  because  you  thought  it  was  yoar 
duty  to  do  it,  without  reference  to  whether  it  was  a  proper  election  ofC 
not,  and  that  you  had  no  right  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  elec- 
tion I — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that,  and  I  believe  yet  that  if  I  ha4l  1)eecB> 
free  to  do  as  I  pleased,  it*  I  saw  that  there  had  be^n  fraud  practiced  oo- 
the  boxes,  or  knew  the  returns  to  be  fraudulent,  of  course  I  had  a  righ't:^ 
not  to  sign  the  returns  as  coming  from  the  managers. 

Q.  Did  you  not  send  up  a  protest? — A.  I  did  not  send  up  any  pat- 
test. 

Q.  Did  Jesse  Jones? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  saw  an  article  in  tb^B 
Edgefield  Advertiser  saying  that  he  signed  a  written  protest.  I  don^* 
know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  he  did  not  sign  a  protest  to  accompany  the  retarcB  ^ 
and  that  you  either  did  or  did  not  sign  it  with  him  ? — A.  I  don't  koo 
whether  he  did  oi"  not.    I  know  that  protests  were  sent  with  the 
turns,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  sent  one  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  repeatedly  that  you  signed  the  return  because 
you  thought  it  was  your  duty  to  sign  it,  and  that  you  did  not  sigu  it: 
through  fear? — A.  Well,  upon  condition  that  it  was  fair,  and  I  was  sat- 
isfied, and  I  was  satisfied,  of  course,  I  think  then  it  would  have  been 
my  duty. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  so — that  you  signed  it? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I 
have.  If  I  have,  of  course  1  make  the  alteration ;  and  I  want  yoa  to 
understand,  if  you  will,  that  of  course  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  as  & 
matter  of  course,  being  a  commissioner,  to  sign  if  there  wasn't  any 
fraud. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  repeatedly,  to  various  persons,  that  you  were 
not  governed  by  fear  at  all  in  signing  that  return  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  you  never  did  ? — A.  I  never  did. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state  ? — ^A.  Nothing  else 
that  I  can  remember. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
Robert  Chandler  (colored)  sworn  aud  examiued. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

QaestioD.  Where  do  you  live  f — ^Answer.  In  Edgefield  district, 
Q.  Do  you  live  at  Edgefield  C'Our^House  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  your  agef— A.  About  fifty-two. 
Q.  Are  you  a  republican  or  democrat! — A.  Republican,  sir. 
Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  act  during  the  campaign  f — A.  To  issue 
It  tickets. 

Q.  Were  you  chairman  of  a  precinct! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is,  chairman  of  the  republican  organization  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  At  what  precinct! — A.  At  Landrum's  store. 
Q.  Will  yon  state  whether  you  had  anything  to  do  wit^  distributing 
tickets  for  the  republicans  ! 

Tbe  Witness.  Did  I  have  anything  to  do  with  distributing  tickets  ! 

Mr.  Christianoy.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  day  of  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  interfere  with  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  facts. — A.  I  was  surrounded  by  the  democratic  party, 
and  they  said  that  there  should  not  be  a  republican  ticket  throwed  that 
day;  that  if  it  was  cast  it  should  be  cast  in  blood. 

Q.  They  were  the  white  men  around  there  who  said  that!^A.  Yes, 
sir :  Mr.  John  Swearengen. 

Q.  Was  he  the  one  who  told  you  that  there  should  not  be  any  repub- 
licaa  tickets  cast! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  only  man,  I  know  him. 
There  was  some  three  or  four  men  that  I  can  call  the  names  of. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  other  democrat  about  the 
time  ot  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  State  what  it  was. — A.  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes  said  that  they  didn't 
intend  for  the  damned  niggers  to  make  laws  for  the  white  folks,  and  if 
they  didn't  believe  what  he  says — he  turned  around  and  showed  his 
pistol  and  hauled  up  hi»  coat  and  showed  two  pistols. 

Q.  What  did  lii^^ay  if  they  didn't  carry  the  election  ! — A.  He  says,  if 
they  didn't  carry  the  election  they  would  '*  take  it,  by  God."  He  said,  it 
helonged  to  them,  and  if  they  didn't  carry  it  they  would  take  it  anyhow. 

Q.  Were  there  a  large  number  of  democrats  around  the  poll ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  great  many  of  them  there. 

Q'  Were  there  companies  of  them  there  on  horseback  or  anything  of 
that  kind ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  them  there. 
There  was  Mr.  John  Carpenter 

Q«  I  don't  ask  you  for  the  names  now.  Did  they  have  any  arms,  pis- 
^Is  or  guns! — A.  Yes,  sir;  John  Carpenter  drew  his  pistol,  and  they 
M  to  catch  him  and  hold  him. 

.  Q.  Did  he  draw  it  on  you  or  somebody  else! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  drawed 
It  on  me. 

0*  Who  stopped  him  ! — A.  Dr.  Jennings. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q- What  voting  place  are  you  talking  about! — A.  At  Merriwether's 
P^^inct,  at  Landrum's  store. 

.  Q.  How  many  people  voted  there  ! — A.  They  didn't  none  of  the  repub- 
"^  8  vote  there  at  all,  only  but  one.    I  think  there  was  one  voted  there. 
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but  I  had  four  hundred  tickets  to  issue  out,  and  I  was  there  antila 
quarter  of  seven  o'clock,  with  four  hundred  tickets  to  issue  out. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  day  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  there  until  a  quarter 
of  seven  o'clock,  and  the  time  was  then  come  for  me  to  go  to  Edgefield. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  there  to  vote! 

The  WiTiNESS.  To  vote! 

Q.  Did  you  vote  tberet — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  vote.  I  couldn't  get 
near  the  poll. 

Q.  You  didn't  vote  anywhere! — A.  I  didn't  vote  nowhere.  No  one 
of  ray  name  voted  that  I  knows  of. 

Q.  There  were  no  colored  voters  at  Landrum's  store,  but  one!— A. 
But  one  that  I  know  of,  and  that  wavS  Handy  Tanks. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  there  to  vote! — A.  I  reckon  there 
was  about  three  hundred,  as  near  as  I  can  make  a  calculation  of  it; 
about  three  or  four  hundred. 

<J.  You  left  by  seven  o'clock  ! — A.  A  quarter  of  seven  o'clock  I  left 
there. 

Q.  What  made  you  leave  there  so  early  ? — A.  I  was  drove  awaj  by 
the  democratic  party.     I  had  no  showing  at  all. 

Q.  Who  drove  you  away! — A.  Mr.  John  Swearengen,  and  Alfred 
Holmes,  John  Carpenter,  Jerry  Whitlock,  Hart  Quarles,  and  a  good 
roany  others  that  I  cannot  name. 

Q.  They  scared  you  off! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  they  driv  me  off. 

Q.  Did  they  shoot  you! — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  shoot  me,  but  they 
drawed  their  pistols  on  me  like  they  was  going  to  shoot. 

Q.  Did  they  strike  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  remainder  of  the  colored  people  run  off! — A.  No,  sir; 
they  said  they  shouldn't  never  vote  there  that  day. 

Q.  Did  they  run  off! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  run  us  off. 

Q.  They  ran  you  all  off! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  ran  us  all  off. 

Q.  No  votes  were  cast  there  at  all ! — A.  No  votes  except  democrats 
there. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  no  colored  votes  put  in  after  you 
left! — A.  There  was  no  republican  votes  voted  while  1  was  there. 
There  wasn't  nary  a  one  cast  there.  ^ 

y.  But  of  course  you  don't  know  what  took  place  after  you  left!— A. 
No,  sir;  away  late  in  the  evening,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  eveniug, 
Handy  Tanks  came  to  Edgefield  to  get  two  republican  tickets  for  bis 
brother  Sam,  and  they  is  all  that  I  know  of. 


C.  L.  FULLER.— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1871. 
C.  L.  Fuller  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age! — Answer.  I  am  27. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  Laurens. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation!— A.  Farming. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  do  you  affiliate!— A.  The  democratic 
party. 

Q.  State  if  you  were  at  the  last  election  in  the  county,  and  if  60 
where. — A.  I  was  at  the  New  Hope  precinct. 
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Q.  Give  the  committee  an  accoaut  of  how  the  election  was  conducted, 
and  whether  it  was  peaceable,  or  noisy  and  turbulent. — A.  It  was  very 
peaceable  and  quiet  as  far  as  I  could  see.  i  was  there  all  day,  from  7 
o'clock  until  the  votes  were  counted. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  anybody  on  the  republican  side,  white  or 
black,  in  any  way  intimidated  by  having  violence  offered  them. — A.  No,  . 
8ir;  00  one  at  all  ;  it  was  very  quiet  all  day. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  campaign  f — A.  No,  sir ;  noth- 
iDg  more  than  voting. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Augustus  Henderson  has  sworn  here  on 
the  25tb  of  December,  that  yourself  and  some  other  persons  met  him  on 
the  road,  and  that  you  said  if  he  voted  for  Chamberlain  he  would  not 
get  home ;  state  whether  or  not  that  is  true. — A.  I  can  state  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  such  boy  in  the  county  anywhere.  I  was  at  Now  Hope 
all  day,  from  morning  till  night.  I  haven't  been  to  Laurens  since  Au- 
gQRt,  I  dou't  think }  the  day  that  Hampton  spoke  is  the  last  day  that  I 
have  l>eeu  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  at  the  last  election  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 
at  New  Hope  all  day ;  I  can  prove  that  by  a  hundred  people,  black  and 
white,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Of  course  you  didn't  make  the  threat  that  he  says  you  did,  if  you 
were  not  there  f — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  kuow  any  such  boy  in  the  whole 
conuty. 

Q.  Was  the  vote  at  your  precinct  a  large  one  t — A.  No,  sir,  not  very; 
about  500,  or  a  little  over.  Most  of  the  colored  people  went  to  Laurens — 
a  great  many  of  them  went. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Daniel  Wheeler,  a  negro  of  your  county  ? — A.  Yes, 
'air. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  T — A.  Well,  he  is  considered 
to  be  rather  a  bad  negro,  so  far  as  stealing  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know^ 
that  he  took  any  hand  politically,  but  he  is  considered  a  staunch  rogue. 

Q.  That  is  his  reputation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  lives  on  my  brother-in- 
law^s  plantation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Isaac  Jordan  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  used  to  belong  to 
iny  fatberin-law  ;  my  father-in-law  raised  him.  He  is  considered  to  be 
a  rogue  especially.  I  never  heard  of  him  taking  any  hand  politically ; 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  Daniel  Wheeler  and  Isaac  Jordan,  two  colored 
^eu  in  your  neighborhood,  are  charged  with  larceny  at  this  time  I 

(Question  objected  to  unless  the  warrant  upon  which  they  are  alleged 
to  have  been  arrested  is  produced.) 

(Subsequently  the  original  warrant  was  produced,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy :) 

SEAltCH-WARKANT. 

Kfate  of  Sonth  Carolina,  County  of  Laarens : 

Katbau  Cook,  being  duly  sworn,  dotb  depose  aud  say  that,  on  the  lltb  day  of  No- 
vember, 1H76,  at  bis  bouse  in  the  said  county,  was  stolen  and  embezzled  one  hog,  weigh- 
BgaboQt  one  l^undred  and  fifty  pounds,  valued  at  $10,  the  property  of  said  deponent. 
Pbe  said  bog  was  shot  and  killed  and  carried  away  some  distance  from  deponent's 
10066,  into  a  piece  of  woods,  by  one  Daniel  Wheeler,  Isaac  Phillips,  alias  Jordan,  and 
J  ooe  Henry  Jordan,  with  intention,  of  larceny — the  personal  property  of  Nathan 
ook ;  aud  this  deponent  suspects  that  the  said  property  has  been  stolen  or  embezzled 
F  Daniel  Wheeler,  Isaac  Phillips,  alias  Jordan,  and  Henry  Jordan,  and  that  the  same 

part  thereof  is  now  concealed  in  their  houses  in  the  said  county,  wherefgre  process 
aoplied  for  to  search  for  the  same. 

NATHAN  COOK,  his  x  mark. 
Sworn  before  me  the  13th  day  of  November,  1876. 

J.  S.  BIRD,  Jr., 
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State  of  South  Carolina,  County  of  Laurens,  as : 

To  any  lawful  constable  of  the  County  of  Laurens,  greeting : 

Whereas  complaint  on  oath  has  been  made  to  me,  John  S.  Bird,  jr.,  one  of  the  trial- 
justices  of  the  said  county,  by  Nathan  Cook,  of ,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  that 

certain  personal  property,  viz,  one  hog,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
valued  at  $10,  have  lately  been  stolen  or  embezzled  out  of  the  premises  of  deponent, 
Nathan  Cook,  in  the  said  county,  by  some  person  or  persons  to  him  unknown,  and  that 
he  suspects  that  ihe  said  property  is  concealed  in  the  houses  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  Isaac 
Phillips,  alias  Jordan,  and  Henry  Jordan  : 

Therefore,  the  iState  of  South  Carolina  commands  you  to  search  the  place  where  the 
said  proi>erty  is  suspected  to  be  concealed  in  the  day-time,  and  that  you  bring  the  same 
before  me,  and  the  said  Daniel  Wheeler,  Isaac  Phillips,  and  Henry  Jordan,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

Giveu  under  my  hand  the  13th  day  of  November,  1876. 

JNO.  S.  BIRD,  Jr., 

Trial-Justice. 
State  of  South  Carolina,  County  of  Laurens : 

State  vs.  Daniel  Wheeler,  Isaac  Phillips,  Henry  Jordan. 

Search- warran  t. 

J.  S.  BIRD,  Jr  , 

Trial-Justice. 

I  appoint  J.  S.  Boyd  special  constable  to  execute  this  warrant,  according  to  da 
course  of  law. 

JNO.  S.  BIRD,  Jr., 

Tiiai- Justice. 

I  certify  that  this  13lh  day  of  November,  1876,  I  searched  the  houses  of  DanieJ 
Wheeler  and  Ii^aac  Phillips,  alias  Jordan,  and  found  parts  of  a  hog  secreted  under  la 
pile  of  cotton  in  the  said  property  of  deponent. 

JAMES  S.  BOYD, 
Special  Constable. 

Q.  I  ask  you  "whether  they  have  the  common  reputatiou  of  thieves!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have. 

Q.  Doyou  know  a  negro  by  the  name  of  L  W.  Hicef — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  only  know  him,  though,  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  his  reputation! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Raphael  Stewart! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  H.  Dunlap  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W,  JEI.  Euth  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him  per 
sonally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Harrison  Hunter  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Prince  Glenn! — A.  No,  sir;  I  nevei 
saw  him  in  my  life  until  since  he  has  been  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Perry  Meredith  ? — A.  No,  sir;  but  he  lived  m  oui 
township. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  about  the  election  that  would  tend  tc 
show  intimidation  of  voters  on  one  side  or  the  other  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not. 


E.  E.  LINDSEY— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
E.  E.  LiNDSEY  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  In  ScuflBetown,  Lauren 

County. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  t— A.  Forty  years  old. 
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Q.  What  is  joar  basiness  f — A.  Farming  principally,  and  school- 
teacbiug. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong! — A.  To  the  democratic 
party. 

Q.  Wbere  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  late  election  t — A.  At  Laurens 
CoartHonse. 

Q.  Had  you  any  official  connection  with  the  election  t — A.  I  was  one 
of  the  managers  at  the  conrt-honse. 

Q.  At  what  Ik)x  ? — A.  At  precinct  No.  4. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  in  a  position  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
intimidation  of  voters  around  the  box ;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  state  whether 
it  was  used  toward  whites  or  blacks. — A.  I  observed  no  intimidation 
whatever.  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  town  from  the  window  that  I  was 
at  Icoald  see  all  the  town,  except  a  small  portion  near  the  court-house. 

Q.  Yoa  observed  no  violence  t — A.  No  violence. 

Q.  Did  everybody  vote  that  wanted  to! — A.  Everybody  voted  that 
wanted  to. 

Q.|No  person  was  rejected  at  all ! — A.  No  person  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  persons  coming  to  or 
going  from  the  polls  ! — A.  No  obstructions. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  at  the  box  where  you  were! — A.  I 
thinis  586. 

Q.  Which  side  had  the  majority! — ^A.  The  democrats  had  the  ma- 
jority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  colored  men  voted  the  democratic 
ticket!— A.  1  know  that  there  were  colored  voters  voting  the  demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  managers,  as  they  are  termed  here  ! — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Yoa  saw  colored  men  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  compel  them  to  do  it  in  any  way  ! — A.  No, 

sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  in  your  county  by  the  name  of  I.  W.  Rice! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  his  general  reputation! — Jl.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  have 
'  very  little  to  do  with  him,  though. 

Q.  1  do  not  want  what  you  know.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  know 
^bat  the  people  generally  say  of  him  ! — A.  Well,  people  have  a  low 
opinion  of  him,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  esteem  he  is  held  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  l)eople;  c.in  you  say  that  generally! — A.  His  reputation  generally  is 
low,  88  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  exactly  meet  my  question.  I  simply  want  you  to  say 
whether  you  know  what  the  people  generally  say  about  him,  not  what 
JOB  know  of  him  of  your  own  knowledge. — A.  1  don't  understand  the 
question,  I  don^t  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  people  generally  say  about  him — not  one 
or  two  or  three  men,  l)nt  an  indefinite  number! 
Mr.  Cameron.  A  majority  of  the  people,  white  and  black! 
Hr.  Mebbimon.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  what  an  indefinite  number  of  people  say  about 
bim  ? — A.  Well,  the  people  generally  have  a  low  opinion  of  him. 

31  r.  Mebbimon.  I  cannot  get  you  to  answer  the  preliminary  question, 
whether  yon  know  what  the  people  generally  say  of  him.  I  will  not 
press  the  question. 
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D.  n.  JOHNSON— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

CoLUivrBiA,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
D.  H.  Johnson  (colored)  sworn  and  examinerl. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Qaestiou.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  Laarens  County. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  county! — A.  Scuffletown  Township. 

Q.  How  far  from  Laurens  Court-Housef — A.  Thirteen  miles. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  t — A.  At  Clintoa. 

Q.  What  official  connection  had  you  with  the  election! — A.  I  wa, 
manager  of  the  election  at  Clinton. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  I  am  twenty-two  years  old. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  dettmcrats  threatened  or  intin^ 
dated  colored  republicans  on  that  day  in  Oiinton!  and,  if  they  did,  t^ 
us  what  they  said  and  what  they  done. — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  ii^ti 
datioh  on  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  before  that ! — A.  No,  sir ;  no  more  than  gi 
eral  threatenings,  that  they  wouldn't  allow  any  leading  republicans 
have  any  land  in  the  county,  and  the  like. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  democrats  say  that! — A.  I  have  heard  t»\ 
speakers  say  so. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  say  so  in  a  public  speech  ! — A.  I  don't  r-^ 
member.    I  was  at  several  meetings  of  the  democrats. 

Q.  And  what  did  they  say  about  that ! — A.  They  wouldn't  reco 
mend  the  republicans  to  have  any  land  to  work  in  the  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  I.  W.  Rice,  of  your  county! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ! — A.  Since  1872, 1  think,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  for  bei 
a  good  man  in  the  community  is  !  Say  yes  or  no,  that  is,  what  the  pe-^ 
pie  generally  say  of  him. — ^A.  No,  sir  5  I  don't  know  what  they  say  ^ 
him  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  the  white  men  did  not  take  this  position,  th^ 
the  bad  government  which  has  been  in  existence  in  this  State  has  mac3 
them  poor,  and  they  were  not  able  to  employ  as  matiy  men  as  in  tft^ 
past,  and  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  stand  by  their  friends  i^ 
future  employment.  Was  not  that  substantially  what  they  said!— ^ 
They  said  they  wouldn't  allow  any  leading  republicans  to  have  any  laud 
to  work. 

Q.  Did  they  not  say  that  they  were  broken  up  by  misrule  ! — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  made  poor  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  they  said  the  gov- 
ernment was  very  corrupt. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  impoverished  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  hire  as  many  as  they  had 
done  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of  them  saying  thai. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  they  would  stand  by  their  friends  ! — A.  They 
said  they  would  stand  by  the  democrats. 

Q.  They  would  stand  by  those  who  stood  by  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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WASHmGTON  GAEY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
VTashington  Oab7  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

•  __ 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  In  Laarens  County,  Clinton 
^iUage. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — ^A.  About  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  or  democrat? — A.  A  republican,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  I — A,  At  Clinton  box. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  the  redshirt  men  say  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
or  before  the  election? — A.  I  didn't  hear  them  say  anything  on  the  day 
of  the  election  ;  in  fact,  I  myself  didn't  bear  them  say  anything,  but  I 
heard  a  good  deal  of  them  talking  about  turning  some  of  them  off  if  they 
didn't  vote  for  Hampton ;  that  they  couldn^t  have  none  of  the  land  to 
work.   That  was  when  they  were  riding  about  town,  before  the  election. 

Q.  Did  they  ride  about  town  a  good  deal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  whenever 
they  would  have  meetings  they  would  put  on  their  red  shirts  and  blue 
shirts  and  ride  about. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  riding  around  all  night  ? — A.  No,  sir  j 
only  the  night  of  the  election.  There  was  about  two  or  three  "hundred 
came  in  from  each  township  to  the  town  just  about  night,  between  sun- 
down and  dark.    That  is  the  only  time  I  ever  seen  them  ride  at  night. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q'  Did  yon  not  tell  Mr.  G.  P.  Copeland  that  you  did  not  know  that 
anybody  was  intimidated  ? 

The  Witness.  Didn't  I  tell  him  so  ? 

Mr.  Merrdion.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  that  anybody  was  intimidated  ? — A.  I  heard  it, 
DQt  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  saw  myself.'  I  heard  the  colored  peo- 
ple say  80,  but  I  don't  know  that  any  man  said  he  had  intimidated  any- 
w<iy.   I  don't  think  I  told  Mr.  Copeland  so ;  1  told  Mr.  Bell  so. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  The  republican 
ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Copeland  you  wanted  to  vote  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
^r.  Copeland  came  to  me  himself;  he  came  there  just  before  the  elec- 
tion, on  Friday,  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  would  be  to  my  interest  to 
vote.  That  was  Mr.  Josh  Copeland,  and  he  told  me  that  be  thought  it 
would  be  to  my  interest  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  1  told  him  I 
didn't  know  what  ticket  I  would  vote  until  the  day  of  the  election.  He 
told  me  to  tell  him  between  Sunday  and  Monday  what  I  would  vote. 
He  came  again  on  Monday,  and  I  told  him  I  hadn't  made  up  my  min<^ 
yet,  and  1  didn't  know  that  I  would  vote  at  all.  Them  was  the  words 
me  and  him  had.  The  day  of  the  election  he  was  sick,  and  me  and  him 
didn't  have  any  words,  and  he  told  me  himself,  and  the  gentleman  I 
was  working  with,  Mr.  Brouson,  told  me  that  it  didn't  matter  which 
ticket  1  voted  I  should  not  be  hurt. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  in  the  Ku-Klux  trials  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  swear? — A.  1  don't  know  now  ;  it  has  been  so  long 
I  could  not  remember. 

y.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  swore  the  truth  at  that  time  or 
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not  ? — A.  T  don't  know  what  it  was ;  if  it  was  read  to  me  I  coul( 
member  it.    Some  man  has  got  it,  I  reckon. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  swore  the  truth  or  not!— 
say  I  don't  know  what  it  was  now. 

Q.  Where  did  you  swear! — A.  I  don't  know  what  house;  it  wf 
some  house  here  in  Columbia. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  before  the  judge? — A.  I  don't  know  whethc 
was  judge  or  not;  I  didn't  know  the  judge  from  anybody  else;  I 
know  whether  the  judge  was  there  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Chkistianoy  : 

Q.  Whatever  you  did  swear  to  was  the  truth,  as  you  understood 
that  time? — A.  As  I  understood  it,  it  was. 

Bv  Mr.  Meerimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  you  did  not  swear  to  the  tro 
that  trial  ? — A.  I  told  somebody  part  of  it,  I  thought,  was  not  the  1 
I  told  them  I  thought  some  part  of  it  was  not  exactly  true. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  say  to  anybody  that  part  of  this  teatimon; 
not  true  when  you  gave  it  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Copeland  that  a  great  deal  of  what  you  ( 
to  was  not  the  truth  ? — A.  No,  sir.    They  had  me  up 

Q.  Who  had  you  up? — A.  1  went  up  in  the  democratic  hall, 
had  me  marked  as  a  leader;  that  is  the  way  the  thing  came  in. 

Q.  You  are  a  republican  leader? — A.  No,  sir;  1  am  not. 

Q.  What  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  just  nothing  but  a  republican ;  that: 

Q.  Just  a  plain  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  quiet  man  ? — A.  A  quiet  man.  I  never  had  a  fuss  with  a  ^ 
man  or  a  black  man  in  my  life.  I  am  going  on  twenty-six  years  ol 
loth  day  of  this  month. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  did  they  have  you  up  in  the  democratic  hall  ? — A.  Tue 
in  Christmas. 

Q.  Just  before  Christmas  ? — A.  In  Christmas. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  you  up  there  for  ? — A.  They  said  I  was  ak 
and  that  1  had  come  here  and  swore  things.  That  was  the  most 
they  had  against  me.  I  told  them  no,  I  didn't  think  that  I  swon 
thing  that  was  wrong.  They  said  yes,  I  did.  In  fact,  they  had  p 
name  down  on  the  book  of  a  club. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  join  the  democrats? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not?-  A.  No,  sir.    I  heard  since  they  said  I  joii 
but  I  didn't  intend  to  put  my  name  there. 
"    Q.  That  was  Christmas  ? — A.  Tuesday,  in  Christmas. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
SS.  S.  Knight  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  ! — Answer.  Thirty-nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  f — A.  I  am  a  physician. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  Laurens  County. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  do  you  affiliate? — A.  With  the  demo- 
crats. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  late  election  in  your  county  t — 
A.  At  Young's  store. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  your  county  is  that  situated  f — A.  That  is  in  the 
northern  part. 

0-  Were  you  there  during  the  whole  day  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  remained 
until  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  about  the  polls  much  while  you  were  there! — A.  Yes, 
^)  I  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  x>olls  all  the  while. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  there  anything  unusual — any  violence  or  violent 
demonstrations  f — A.  I  saw  something  unusual. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  There  was  perfect  quietude  during  the  day, 
more  so  than  I  had  observed  at  the  polls  before. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 
Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  unusual  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q'  Was  there  any  intimidation  of  colored  men,  so  far  as  you  saw  ? — 
A.  None. 

0*  Did  yon  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  in  your  county  ? — A.  But 
very  little. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  democratic  club  ? — A.  I  did  belong  to  the 
clab  nominally,  but  I  never  visited  it  but  one  time. 

0*  State  whether  you  know  anything  about  an  alleged  rape  upon  a 
colored  woman  in  your  neighborhood,  and  whether  the  father  of  the 
Iierson  raped  wa«  a  democrat  or  republican. — A.  There  was  a  rape  com- 
mitted within  about  half  a  mile  of  my  house  upon  a  mulatto  girl,  the 
step^laughter  of  a  negro  man  who  belonged  to  the  democratic  party. 

Q*  State  whether  the  person  whose  step-daughter  was  raped  applied 
to  yon  for  any  help  or  protection  against  lawlessness  on  that  account  \ 
and  if  so,  state  what  he  said. 

3Ir.  Ghbistiangy.  The  witness  having  already  stated  that  this  man 
was  a  democrat,  the  testimony  offered  is  mere  hearsay  and  not  compe- 
teot^  and  I  therefore  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  evidence,  while  it 
would  not  be  technically  xsompetent  in  a  court  of  justice,  is  competent 
for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  with  which  this  committee  is 
charged,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  Congress. 
Mr.  Cambbon.  The  question  is  ruled  out. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  parties  charged  with  that  of- 
feoBe  ? — A.  I  only  knew  two  of  them^  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  anderstand  that  at  that  time  there  was  any  political 
motive  for  this  transaction  ? — A.  None. 
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Q.  State  whether  yonr  commnnity  took  any  action  about  that  mat- 
ter!— A.  Tes,  sir;  about  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  the  community,  at  my  request,  went  and  investigated  the  place  and 
the  circumstances — examined  the  premises  where  she  was  said  to  have 
been  raped.  We  found  the  ground  had  been  wallowed,  and  found  a 
brass  spur  at  the  place,  and  found  that  his  gon  had  been  taken  and 
broken,  and  we  found  the  stock  and  a  piece  of  the  lock  lying  upon  the 
ground. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  You  saw  that  yourself,  did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  frag- 
ments of  the  gun  and  the  spur. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  action  was  taken  by  Solicitor  Flem- 
ming  on  the  subject  Y — A.  Well,  we  had  two  parties  arrested ;  one  was 
kept  after  the  preliminary  examination,  which  was  adjourned  antil  the 
next  morning,  and  before  morning  he  escaped.  The  other  was  lodged 
in  jail  and  staid  there  until  court-time,  and  was  released  without  a 
trial. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting  of  Mrs.  Braddock  and 
a  man  named  Godfrey! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  Godfrey's  wound  after  he 
was  shot. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  After  he  was  said  to  have  been  shot  Y — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  he  was 
said  to  have  been  shot  I  saw  the  wound. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrimon  : 

Q.  Was  he  shot  Y — A.  I  presume  that  it  was  a  gun-shot  wound. 

Q.  Who  is  Godfrey  f — A.  Godfrey  is  a  white  man  and  a  citizen  of 
Dyas  Township,  and  resides  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  my  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  shot  on  account  of  his  pol- 
itics ! 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy: 

Q.  Were  you  present  so  as  to  know ! — A.  I  didn't  see  the  shot ;  I 
only  know  what  Godfrey  told  me. 

Bv  Mr.  Meebimon  : 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  Godfrey  told  you  f 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Christiancy,  and  objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Braddock  shot! — A.  Mrs.  Braddock  and  her  sister 

Miss  Stoddard,  one  about  seventy  and  the  other  about  sixty  years  old. 

were  assaulte<l. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  You  know  that,  do  you  ? — A.  I  know  that ;  I  was  called  in  as  a 
pbysician  and  examined  them. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  You  can  say  in  what  condition  you  saw  them  Y — ^A.  They  were 
very  much  bruised  about  the  head  and  face,  and  were  insensible ;  I 
washed  them. 

Q.  Was  it  alleged  that  Godfrey  had  anything  to  do  with  this  9— 
A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting  of  a  man  named  Child- 
ress ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  post-mortem  upon 
a  man  named  Childress. 
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Q*  A.  white  man  or  a  black  man  ? — A.  A  black  man. 

Q.  Were  jou  at  the  inquest  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  inquest,  and  got  the  ball 
oat  of  liim. 

Q.  ^^r^here  was  he  shot! — A.  He  was  shot  through  the  pelvis. 

Q.  r  ask  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  the  inquest,  and  if  you 
knew  tie  substance  of  the  jury's  verdict  as  to  who  was  the  guilty 
party  T 

(Qa^^tion  objected  to  by  Mr,  Christiancy,  and  objection  sustained.) 

Q'  ^  ssk  whether  at  any  time  you  sought  to  induce  the  colored  peo- 
ple to  xrote  the  democratic  ticket  by  violence  or  threats  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  r^  it  within  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else  in  your  county  did  f 
— A.  iS"o,8ir. 

Q.  Xs  there  much  lawlessness  In  your  section  Y — A.  There  has  been  a 
good^^al. 

Q.^^olitical  or  otherwise  ! — A.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  connected  witli 
politic^^ ;  I  think  it  was  owing,  sir,  to  the  lack  of  certainty  of  execu- 
tion O'T  the  laws.  I  think  the  lawlessness  is  owing  to  a  want  of  the 
execat^on  of  the  laws.  The  guilty  parties  are  not  afraid  of  punish- 
ment. ^ 

Q.    VYhat  party  controlled  your  county  ! — ^A.  The  republican  party 
baa  done  so  for  several  years. 

Q.   How  many  negroes  have  been  killed  in  your  neighborhood  Y — A. 
]i(oBe  in  my  neighborhood  except  that  Childress. 

Q.  How  man3^  whites  have  been  killed  Y — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
has  been  but  one  white,  and  I  only  know  that  by  knowing  that  they 
^ere  baying  plank  to  make  him  a  coffin.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
killed. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  any  other  general  fact  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion that  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee  f — A.  I  do  not.    I  will 
make  this  statement :  there  were  a  part  of  the  negroes  that  staid  at 
bomt)  on  the  day  of  the  election,  one  who  seemed  to  be  and  is  in  fact 
tbe  leader  in  that  immediate  neighborhood. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  Leader  of  what  f — A.  Lea4er  of  the  negroes  in  everything ;  they 
look  np  to  him ;  he  can  read  and  write,  and  very  few  of  them  can,  and 
^ey  come  to  him  for  counsel. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q'  I  will  ask  you  whether  any  colored  man  or  men  came  to  you  the 
Dight  before  the  election  and  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  the  election  the 
Dext  day  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket  but  declined  to  do  so ;  and  if 
you  say  yes,  please  state  the  reasons  that  they  assigned  for  not  doing  so. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q'  Were  they  democrats,  or  did  they  claim  to  be  democrats! — ^A.  This 
^^  who  came  to  me  claimed  to  belong  to  the  democratic  party. 
Mr.  Cameron.  Then  I  object  to  the  question. 
Objection  sustained. 

By  Mr.  Merrdcon  : 

0*  Do  you  know  I.  W.  Rice  f — A.  I  never  saw  him,  sir, 
^  He  has  sworn  that  there  was  a  general  reign  of  terror  throughout 
we  northern  portion  of  your  county  during  the  late  campaign.    I  ask  if 
^tig  true! — A.  As  I  stated  before,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  lawless- 
0^,  8ir.    I  heard  of  a  great  many  assaults  and  batteries. 

Q.  Were  they  political! — A.  I  do  not  think  they  were. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  know ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Mebbtmon  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  aboat  the  shooting  of  Isaiah  Batlei 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  your  neighborhood? — A.  He  does  not. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county! — A.  I  ] 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  excitement  in  that  section  of  the  cob 
all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  another  negro  man  in  your  county  named  E 
Stewart! — A.  I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  H.  Dunlap! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  H.  Rutherford! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Harrison  Hunter  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Prince  Glenn  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Perry  Meredith  f — A.  No,  sir. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1 
M.  C.  Cox  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Meebimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ! — Answer.  Forty-one  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  In  Laurens  Countyi  South  Caro 

Q.  What  part  of  the  county  ! — A.  A  little  northwest  from  the 
house. 

Q.  What  is  your  business!— A.  Farming,  and  I  am  a  practicin 
sician. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  do  you  affiliate! — A.  The  dem 
party. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  in  your  count; 
At  Young's  store,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Spartanburgh  line 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  ti 
polls  were  opened  until  they  were  closed. 

Q.  Give  the  committee  to  understand  how  the  election  was  com 
whether  peaceable  or  whether  there  was  a  display  of  violence- 
was  as  peaceable  a  day  as  I  ever  passed  in  my  life.    There  was 
insult  passed  by  any  person,  nor  a  word  calculated  to  make  ai 
that  I  heard  on  that  day.    I  was  around  about  the  polls  during  t 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  official  connection  with  the  political  camps 
the  democratic  side  ! — A.  I  belonged  to  the  democratic  executi^ 
mittee  of  the  county. 

Q.  Were  you  t>imiliar  with  the  practice  and  policy  of  the  dem 
party  in  conducting  the  campaign  ! — A.  I  was.  I  was  at  every  n 
that  was  held,  except  two,  during  the  campaign. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  at  any  time  you  sought  to  induce 
men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  by  violence  or  threats ! — A 
not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  any  be 
did  ? — A.  I  heard  no  such  thing  during  the  campaign  ;  their  pel 
of  a  conciliatory  character. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  practice  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  party  as  an 
organization,  within  yoar  knowledge,  leading  to  that  end  ? 

Witness.  Yon  mean  violence  or  intimidation  Y 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  Yes. 

A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Do  yoti  know  any  facts  in  connection  with  an  alleged  rape  in  that 
oeigbborhood  on  a  colored  woman,  and  if  yon  say  yes,  state  what  you 
know  about  it! — A.  Well,  the  facts  would  be  hearsay.  There  was  a 
political  meeting  held,  and  that  matter  was  brought  before  that  meeting. 

Q.  Who  was  charged  with  it! — ^A.  Some  white  men. 

Q.  What  sort  of  men  were  they  f — A.  They  were  bad  men. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  take  any  action  about  it  there  f — A.  They  did 
iD  a  pablic  meeting  take  action,  and  recommended  to  the  authorities  the 
immediate  arrest. of  the  guilty  parties,  and  that  they  should  be  brought 
to  justice. 

Q.  VVhat  were  the  politics  of  the  step-father  of  the  girl  who  was  out- 
raged!—A.  He  belonged  to  the  democratic  party;  he  hiid  joined  it 
previous  to  that  occasion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  killing  of  a  man  named  Childress 
in  that  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  called  to  that  case. 

Q.  Who  was  he  I — A.  He  was  a  colored  boy,  and  said  he  was  nineteen 
years  old. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  ? — A.  He  died  from  the  wound.  I  was  called  to  liim 
iu  about  two  hours.  I  attend  to  the  practice  of  his  employer,  and  he 
sent  for  me.  When  I  reached  him  I  saw  that  he  was  wounded  very 
badly,  aud  probed  for  the  ball,  but  could  not  find  it.  I  questioned  him 
as  to  the  difficulty,  and  he  said  a  Mr.  Putnam,  with  whom  he  had  passed 
some  words  previously,  had  shot  him. 

Q.  How  long  before  he  died  did  you  visit  him  f — A.  He  was  shot 
about  two  o'clock  Saturday  evening,  and  I  visited  him  at  four  o'clock, 
and  by  Sunday  night  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  he  died. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  his  case  was  fatal  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  him 
hisconditioa  was  critical;  that  I  could  not  find  the  ball,  aud  I  was  sat- 
isfied that  it  had  reached  the  internal  organs;  it  was  in  that  locality. 

Q.  Was  he  sensible  that  he  was  going  to  diet — A.  He  complained, 
and  said  that  he  believed  he  would  die.  He  said,  "  Doctor,  I  believe  I 
will  (lie.» 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  what  the  man  said  about  the  difficulty 
which  led  to  his  death — ^its  origin. 

Mr.  Chbistiancy.  I  shall  not  object  to  the  witness  stating  anything 
as  to  the  mode  of  his  killing  or  the  mode  of  his  being  wounded,  but  I 
object  to  anything  that  led  to  the  difficulty,  because  it  is  clearly  illegal; 
SQcl)  declarations  are  never  admitted  as  dying  declarations. 

(Objection  sustained.) 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  state  what  account  the  dying  man  gave  of  the  quarrel 

which  led  to  the  shooting. 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Ghristiancy,  and  objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting  of  Perry  Meredith  ! — 

A.  I  was  called  to  Perry  Meredith  the  morning  after  he  was  shot,  but 

from  press  of  business  could  not  reach  him,  and  sent  his  landlord  to 

another  yoang  physician  to  take  the  case.    I  went  the  second  morning 

aiter  that.    He  said  to  me  that  a  party  came  there  asking  for  another 

nj^n  by  the  name  of  Myers,  I  believe,  and  that  they  told  him  that  they 

were  not  going  to  disturb  him ;  that  he  had  taken  his  gun  and  placed 
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himself— it  was  a  mooDshiny  night — aud  that  one  of  them  came  More 
the  door;  that  he  shot  one  of  them  and  run  oat  nnder  the  fire  of  the 
gans.  Those  were  exactly  his  words ;  and  as  he  ran  the  party  shot  him 
twice.    There  were  two  gunshot- woands ;  I  examined  them. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  then  that  there  was  anything  political  in  that  con- 
troversy ! — A.  He  did  not.    He  did  not  mention  politics  in  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting  of  Fred  Sullivan !— A. 
Nothing  more  than  reported  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  colored  voters  staid  away  from  the  ballot- 
box,  and,  if  you  say  yes,  state  why! — A.  Some  few  in  my  neighborhood 
staid  at  home. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  those  negroes  to  whom  you  now  refer  stated 
to  you  that  they  were  democrats  and  wanted  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  but  were" afraid  of  the  republicans  if  they  attempted  to  vote! 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Christiancy,  aud  objection  sustained.) 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  Meredith  know  that  you  were  a  leading  democrat ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  knew  it  well.  He  lived  within  about  two  miles  of  me,  and  knew 
that  I  had  taken  a  positive  and  decided  stand  in  my  politics. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Is  there  much  lawlessness  in  your  section  of  Laurens  County!— 
A.  Those  two  cases  that  have  been  mentioned  here  have  been  all  that 
have  occurred  in  my  settlement  and  over  beyond  me  in  another  settle- 
ment. This  case  of  Childress  was  up  above  me,  on  the  stage-road,  as  it 
is  called. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  lawlessness  f 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  facts  f — A.  So  far  as  I  have  known  anythiiig 
about  them,  they  were  personal  and  not  political. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  them  personally  t-^ 
A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  Meredith  tell  you  how  manymen  had  fired  1 — A.  Five  men, 
is  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  they  were  f — ^A.  No,  sir,  he  did  not ;  he  never 
stated. 

Q.  Have  the  law-abiding  members  of  that  community  taken  wf 
steps  toward  arresting  those  men  Y — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  war- 
rant being  issued  }  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  I  am  not  con- 
nected with  it  in  any  way. 

Q.  Did  you  call  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  consideriDg  th^ 
case  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  meeting  was  called  at  which  the  matter  w«^ 
brought  forward,  and  I  think  the  entire  party  recommended  that  snct^ 
acts  should  be  stopped  if  x)ossible  by  both  parties.  Some  of  the  blacks 
had  shot  some  of  the  white  men. 

Q.  Did  this  public  meeting  make  any  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  as^ 
certainiog  who  the  men  were  that  went  to  Meredith's  house  f — A.  Thev 
had  no  clew  to  any  party. 

Q.  Did  they  make  inquiry  f  Did  they  appoint  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate!— A.  They  appointed  a  committee  on  that^  occasion  to  in- 
vestigate the  lawlessness  as  far  as  possible,  and  recommended  to  the 
authorities  in  the  county  that  such  acts  be  stopped.    I  did  that  myself. 

Q.  Who  is  the  present  sheriff  of  your  county  ! — A.  His  name  is  Dodd 
Milan  ;  he  has  only  been  appointed  some  two'^or  three  months  ago. 

Q.  Has  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  sheriff  !--A. 
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only  know  this,  that  from  the  advertisement  in  the  county  paper  he 
s  acting  as  sheriff;  his  office  I  know  nothing  abont;  I  have  not  been 
n  his  office  to  examine  anything. 

Q.  Will  yoa  please  to  state  again  Jnst  the  conversation  you  had  with 
Perry  Meredith  when  yoa  visited  him  in  reference  to  this  matter  f 

Mr.  Chbistianot.  Give  the  language  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

A.  Well,  sir,  he  said  that  a  party  of  men  came  to  the  house  asking 
for  another  man  named  Myers,  a  colored  man,  and  ^<  they  told  me  they  did 
Dot  want  anything  to  do  with  me  ;^  those  were  about  his  words — '^  I 
don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  I  am  not  going  to  pester 
yoa.''  He  said  he  had  taken  his  shot-gun  and  stepped  into  the  shade 
80  that  the  moonlight  would  not  shine  upon  him,  and  fired ;  and  upon 
that  be  ran  out  under  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  that  the  party  shot  him 
as  he  ran  through  the  yard.  He  showed  me  where  he  was  when  they 
ahot  him,  and  pointed  to  the  spot. 

By  Mr.  Gamebon  : 

Q.  That  is  what  he  said,  as  nearly  as  you  can  give  it  t — A.  That  is 
what  he  said,  as  near  as  I  recollect.  I  treated  him,  as  a  physician, 
kindly  and  courteously,  and  he  is  well  and  hearty  and  sound,  and  is 
here  now. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Were  the  county  authorities  of  your  county  republican  at  the 
times  }'ou  have  spoken  of,  prior  to  the  election,  when  these  offenses 
were  perpetrated! — A.  They  were. 

Q.  They  tolerated  this  violence  f — ^A.  They  tolerated  it  fully ;  I  heard 
of  bat  one  attempt  to  arrest. 

By  Mr.  Gamebon  : 

Q.  Did  all  the  white  people  of  the  county  lend  a  ready  submission  to 
the  colored  officers  of  the  county  Y — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  of  them 
heing  prevented.  I  never  saw  any  of  it.  I  was  there  frequently  and  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  those  five  men  who  went  to  Meredith's 
house  were  white  men  ! — A.  I  don't  know.  I  told  you  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  men  because  he  did  not  tell  me  who  they  were.  I 
asked  him,  and  he  would  not  tell  me  who  he  thought  they  were. 

Q.  Did  yon  learn  that  they  were  white  men  or  black  men  f — ^A.  I  didn't 
learn  anything  about  it,  as  I  said. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any  instance  in  your  county  of  any 
resjstance  to  legal  process  when  it  ran  Y — A.  I  don't  know  anything  of 
the  sort. 

By  Mr.  Gamebon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  attempting  to  punish  crime  without 
proceas  ! — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  learn  that  those  five  men  who  went  to  Myers,  as  you  call 
him,  had  process  f — ^A.  I  did  not.    That  is  Perry's  statement  to  me. 
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WILLIAM  FOSTER— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
William  Foster  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Wbere  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  live  in  Laurens  County. 

Q.  What  township! — A.  Dyas. 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  been  there  two  yes»] 
now. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Dyas  Township? — A.  ] 
Sullivan  Township,  in  the  same  county. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Twenty-six. 

Q.  Was  your  house  raided  upon  by  white  democrats  on  the  Saturdi 
niglit  before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  tell  the  committee  about  it. — A.  They  came  and  brol 
in  on  me. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  about  ten  o'clock,  I  su 
pose. 

Q.  How  many  came  Y — A.  It  looked  like  there  was  about  twenty-ff 
or  thirty. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  With  what  were  they  ariped  ! — A.  Pistols. 

Q.  When  they  came  to  yottr  house  what  did  they  say  f — A.  They  con 
manded  me  to  give  up  my  pistol  and  gun.  I  told  them  I  hadn't  nose 
They  told  me  to  get  them  anyhow.  I  told  them  I  didn't  have  an.r 
They  asked  me  then  was  I  a  Hampton  man,  and  I  had  to  tell  tbem  jef 
to  get  shut  of  them.  They  sort  of  frightened  me ;  there  was  so  maoy  o 
them.  •  They  had  their  pistols  drawn  on  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  any  of  those  men  were  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  break  down  the  door,  or  did  yon  open  it  I — A.  I  opened 
the  door. 

Q.  How  did  they  ask  you  to  open  the  door  Y — A.  They  just  rode  o^ 
and  jumped  off  their  horses  and  told  me,  ^'God  damn  you,  open  thU 
door." 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say,  if  anything  t — A.  They  said  several  word« 
to  me  that  I  can't  recollect;  they  said  a  heap  of  little  things. 

Q.  They  asked  you  if  you  were  a  Hampton  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  draw  their  pistols  on  you  at  the  time  they  asked  yon  thai 
question  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  had  their  pistols  drawn  on  you  !  Two  of  then 
had  their  pistols  drawn  on  me. 

Q.  Were  thej'  in  your  house  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  mauy  came  into  your  house  ? — A.  Some  six  or  seven  came  ii 

Q.  Where  were  the  rest  at  that  time  f — A.  They  were  standing  ou 
doors  around  the  house. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  horses  and  mules. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  were  a  Hampton  man  ! — A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote? — A.  At  Laurens. 

Q.  Which  box  did  you  vote  at — do  you  remember  f — A.  I  dont ! 
member. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  the  red-shirt  men  riding  aboat  in  the  county  of 
aurens  before  the  election  f — A.  I  seen  them,  but  to  say  I  know  any 

f  them 

Q.  You  did  see  them  riding  about,  did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  they  in  large  squads  or  companies  ? — A.  Some  of  them  was 
I  pretty  good  companies. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  riding  about  of  nights,  except  when  they 
me  to  your  house  I — A.  No,  sir. 

3-   Were  they  armed  when  you  saw  them  riding  around  in  the  day- 
te  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  see  no  arms. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

!.   Did  you  notice  whether  they  had  pistols  or  not! 

b©  Witness.  The  redshirt men f 

[r.  Chiiistiancy.  Yes. 

..    I  seen  them  the  day  of  the  election,  but  then  I  never  paid  no  at- 

:ion  as  to  whether  they  had  any  pistols  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Mebbdign  : 

t-   ^hat  did  they  get  after  you  about  that  night  f 

i!be  Witness.  What  did  they  get  after  me  about  1 

iir.  Mebbimon.  Yes. 

A.  They  just  came  there  and  inquired  for  my  gun  and  pistol,  and  I 

Id  them  I  hadn't  none. 

Q.  Had  you  been  shooting  about  any  Y — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  never  had  shot  anybody  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  had  never  threatened  to  shoot  anybody  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  What  were  you  doing  with  a  gun  and  pistol  f — A.  I  didn't  have 
tone.   They  just  came  and  called  for  them  and  I  didn't  have  them. 

Q.  They  were  a  shabby  set  of  fellows,  don't  you  think  they  were  ! — A. 
fes,  sir. 
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Columbia,  January  11, 1877. 
James  Young  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  In  Laurens  County. 
Q.  What  township  f — A.  Young's  Township. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  Well,  I  have  lived  in  Young's 
ownship — well,  I  suppose  four  years.  I  will  say  I  know  I  have  been 
lere  that  long. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Young's  Township  f — A.  I 
88  raised  right  there  in  Young's  Township.  I  was  bred  and  born 
^ht  there,  and  I  have  always  been  in  it ;  that  is,  ever  since  six  years 
:o.  I  went  away ;  I  was  away  from  there  the  first  year  after  the  eman- 
)ation. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now  t — A.  I  can't  give  the  date  exactly.  I  could 
[  was  at  home )  it  is  in  the  Bible.  I  will  be  thirty  years  old  some  time 
February.    I  won't  be  positive  what  day. 

i.  Oa  whose  land  did  you  live  before  the  election  ! — A.  I  was  work- 
ibr  Mr.  Abner  White,  a  right  close  neighbor,  and  Mr.  Evan  Parks. 
\,  You  worked  for  him  by  the  month  or  year  f — ^A.  I  had  been  work- 
by  the  month.    I  had  a  job  of  clearing  that  he  gave  me  to  do. 
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Q.  You  may  tell  ns  whether  any  democrats  told  yon  that  if  you  voted 
a  radical  ticket  they  coald  not  employ  you. — A.  Well,  Mr.  Patterson 
told  me  before  the  election — he  was  talking  with  me,  and  he  said  if  w 
voted  that  way  and  went  that  way,  they  would  make  a  separation  of  os^ 
and  would  not  employ  us,  and  they  that  went  with  them  would  do8o 
just  as  tbey  would  with  one  another. 

Q.  He  said  if  you  voted  the  radical  ticket  that  they  would  not  employ 
you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  went  with  them  t — A.  They  would  do  by  us  as  they 
would  do  with  others.  There  was  not  but  two  men  who  told  me  tha^ 
Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Wright. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Patterson ;  a  white  man  and  a  democrat  Y — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Wright  a  white  man  and  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  own  land  in  that  township  ¥ — A.  Yes,  sir ;  both  of  them 
in  that  township. 

Q.  Did  you  see  red-shirt  men  riding  around  through  the  country  be- 
fore the  election  1 

The  Witness.  Of  nights  t 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  riding  around  in  the  day-time  t — A.  No,  sir;! 
would  see  them  going  to  Laurens  in  the  day-time  to  speeches. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now  and  with  whom  f — A.  I  live  at  Mr.  White's 
yet.  I  ain't  finished  work  there  yet ;  but  Mr.  White  ain't  never  suti 
nothing  to  me  since  the  election  about  employing  me,  and  me  and  him. 
ain't  had  any  words  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Merrdcon  : 

Q.  You  voted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  f — A.  I  voted  the  radical  ticket  at  Laarein^ 
Gourt-House. 


WILLIAM  MOSELY— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

CoLtTBCBiA,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877- 
WiLLiAM  Moselt  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  Y — Answer.  I  think  I  am  about  twent^' 
four  or  twenty-five  years  old. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  I — A.  I  live  in  Laurens  County,  Laurens  Tovt*' 
ship. 

Q.  Where  Were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  t — A.  I  was  ^ 
Young's  store. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  have,  if  any!— A.  I  was  United  Stat^ 
deputy  marshal. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  colored  men  being  forced 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  there  f — A.  Well,  sir,  they  were  just  forced 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  they  drove  them  to  the  box  in  gangs 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  how  they  were  driven  up  there  f — A.  Dr.  Sam  Knight 
was  leading  them  all  in  a  gang,  and  drove  them  right  to  the  box  to 
vote. 
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Q.  Where  does  this  Dr.  Sam  Knight  live  Y — A.  fie  lives  in  Laurens, 
ir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  hear  the  white  man  say  anything  to  these  colored  men  f — 
L.  O,  yes,  sir ;  he  told  them  they  had  to  vote  that  ticket ;  if  they  didu^t 
ote  the  democratic  ticket  they  would  make  it  night  for  them ;  that 
hey  shouldn't  have  no  homes  if  they  didn't  in  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
)f  Uie  places  where  they  lived. 
Q.  Who  said  that  f — A.  The  white  people — the  democrats. 
Q.  Can  you  give  the  uame«  of  any  one  who  said  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  particularly,  I  can't. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  to  the  colored  men  f — A.  They  told  them 
if  they  didn't  vote  that  ticket,  and  one  thing  and  another,  they  had  a 
pass  to  give  to  get  such  damned  rascals  away  from  there ;  that  is  just 
exactly  what  they  said. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  white  democrats  threatening  cotored  republicans 
that  unless  they  voted  tbe  democratic  ticket  they  would  not  employ 
them,  or  would  turn  them  off  of  their  places  Y — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  would 
not  employ  them  at  all. 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  them  Y — A.  That  was  the  white  democrats, 
CQssed  them  for  everything  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  canvass  before  the  elec- 
tion!—A.  IJo;  I  only  gave  them  good  advice  to  vote  the  republican 
ticket  I  am  a  republican  man  myself.  They  wanted  me  to  do  some- 
thing to  sort  of  signify  that  I  was  leader  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
said  that  I  could  not  have  a  home  if  I  didn't,  and  in  fact  I  haven't  got  a 
hoQue. 

Q.  Who  said  that  you  could  not  get  a  home  Y — A.  Mr.  Sam,  neigh- 
bors, and  a  whole  parcel. 
Q.  White  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  democrats. 
Q.  Where  were  you  living  at  that  time ;  on  whose  land  f — A.  On  Mr. 
Wallace's  land. 

Q'  Is  he  a  white  man  and  a  democrat  Y — A.  He  is  a  white  man  and 
a  democrat. 
Q<  Are  you  still  living  on  his  land  Y — A.  Tes,  sir. 
,  Q-  Has  he  said  anything  to  you  about  turning  you  off  Y — A.  O,  yes, 
Bin  he  said  we  had  to  ^o  out. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  thatY — A.  He  told  me  that  about  a  couple 
of  weeks  before  Christmas,  and,  I  think,  directly  after  the  election,  too. 
Q«  What  reason  did  he  give  you  for  telling  yon  yon  must  get  outY — 
A.  Well,  he  said  he  could  not  hire  radicals;  he  just  said  he  was  not 
going  to  hire  no  radicals  at  all  on  his  place ;  he  would  let  it  grow  up  in 
bashes  first,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q«  How  much  of  his  land  did  you  work  last  yearY — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
think  I  worked  about  twenty  or  thirty  acres. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  the  rent  all  right  Y — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  paid  him  every- 
thing. We  haven't  settled  yet,  but  then  he  has  got  his  pay,  you  know — 
that  is,  I  owe  him  something;  that  is  the  reason  I  haven't  been  moved 
oSj  bemuse  he  has  not  settl^  with  me. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  complain  of  you  that  yon  were  not  a  good  man  Y — A. 
5o,  8ir ;  he  never  did.    He  always  gave  me  a  good  name  to  work.    You 
know  he  said  I  was  a  good  hand;  no  bad  character  at  all,  more  than  my 
political  opinions,  you  know. 
Q.  He  didn't  like  your  politics  Y — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 
Q.  How  many  men  went  in  that  drove  that  they  drove  up  to  tho 
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polls  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  declare  I  don't  know ;  probably  twenty-five  or 
thirty ;  probably  ibore. 

Q.  They  just  drove  them  up  ? — A.  Yea,  sir  5  they  just  drove  them  up. 

Q.  Did  they  take  them  by  their  collars! — A.  O,  no,  sir;  they  didn't 
take  them  by  the  collars ;  they  were  riding  and  walking. 

Q.  Did  they  have  guns? — A.  They  didn't  have  no  guns,  but  they  had 
pistols. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  whips  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  had  whips. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  occasionally  whip  a  fellow  with  a  whip  ?— A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  them  shoot  at  them  ¥ — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  any 
shooting  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  did  see  them  driving  them  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty -five  or  thirty  ! — A.  Twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  And  vote*  them  against  their  will! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  colored 
people  told  me  they  were  obliged  to  do  so,  or  be  turned  out  of  house  and 
home,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

Q.  You  were  very  mad  because  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  were 
you  not ! — A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  why  they  should  go  against  their  own 
will.  I  know  they  went  against  their  own  will,  because  they  were  forced 
into  it. 

Q.  You  saw  them  forced  into  it! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  many  men  forced  them  ! — A.  O,  there  was  a  good  many  white 
men. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  Well,  I  could  not  give  any  regular  straight  evi- 
dence how  many  there  were. 

Q.  Who  was  the  white  poll-holder  man  ! — A.  Let  me  see— one  was 
Bill  Parks,  1  know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  and  Dr.  Westman  was  super 
visor,  I  think.    I  don't  know  the  other  two  white  men. 

Q.  Were  there  two  colored  men  there  managers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  two  colored  men. 

Q.  And  two  colored  men  were  republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  tbe 
two  colored  men  were  republicans. 

Q.  And  the  white  man  and  two  colored  men  and  supervisor  and  mar- 
shal all  let  the  white  men  drive  these  colored  men  up  to  the  box  to  vote 
as  you  have  described  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  didn't  hinder  them  at  all ! — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  just  drove  them 
right  on  and  made  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  swear  that ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  swear  that  sure. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  white  manager! — A.  Bill  Parks. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  know  about  the  election  that  yon  would 
like  to  tell  us  ! — A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  not  particularly  as  I  knows  of. 


J.  W.  COPELAND— LAURENS  COUNTY, 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
J.  W.  CoPELAND  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  ! — Answer.  Twenty -eight. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  Clinton,  Laurens  County. 
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[.  What  is  your  occnpation  ! — A.  I  am  a  merchant. 

j.  With  what  political  party  do  you  aflBliate! — A.  The  democratic 

ty- 

|.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — ^A.  I  was  at  Clinton. 
|.  Had  yon  any  official  connection  with  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  one 
he  supervisors. 

I.  Give  the  committee  to  understand  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
ction,  as  to  whether  it  was  peaceable  or  quiet,  and  whether  everybody 
3  allowed  to  vote  Y — A.  As  far  as  I  saw,  and  I  was  present  all  day, 
m  sunup  and  before  (before  the  box  was  opened)  until  the  vote 
&  counted,  and  everything  was  peaceable.  There  was  no  disturbance 
it  I  know  of  there. 

Q.  Was  anybody  prevented  from  voting  ! — A.  No  one  at  all. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  armed  men  there  f — A.  I  never  saw  any.    I  didn't 
e  a  single  weapon  during  the  day  that  I  remember  of. 
Q.  Were  you  at  a  meeting  at  Duncan's  Creek  at  any  time  during  the 
mpaign  Y — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  at  a  republican  meeting  at  Duncan's 
■eek. 

Q.  How  was  it  conducted? — A.  Well,  I  will  just  make  a  full  statement 
it  In  the  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  some  negroes  came  from  over 
that  country,  and  came  down  and  said  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
pablican  meeting  there  that  day.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  men,  some 
horses  and  some  on  mules,  started  from  our  place  to  go  to  that  meet- 
;:,  I  among  them.  When  we  got  there,  I  suppose  there  were  some  one 
odred  and  fifty  negroes,  though  I  never  counted  tliem  all,  up  in  a 
lad.  We  rode  out  to  one  side,  and  remained  there,  I  sut)pose,  for  an 
IT.  During  that  hour  the  negroes  didn't  say  anything  or  the  white 
»ple.  Finally,  Mr.  N.  S.  Harris  got  up  and  told  the  colored  men  that 
y  didn't  want  to  disturb  the  meeting — that  they  wanted  to  hear  what 
colored  men  had  to  say.  Then  they  got  up  and  stated  the  object  of 
meeting^  which  was  to  send  delegates  to  the  county  convention, 
I  they  said  they  had  nothing  to  say,  no  one  had  come  prepared  to 
ke  any  speeches,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Harris  to  make  a  speech.  He 
so.  Then  we  tried  to  get  some  of  the  colored  men  to  make  a  speech 
I  give  us  a  talk,  and  one  Henry  Johnson  got  up  and  made  a  very  nice 
le  talk  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Then  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
EL  Blakely  made  a  speech  on  the  democratic  side,  and  we  had  a  very 
3  meeting,  and  the  negroes  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  glad 
lavehad  an  opportunity  to  discuss  matters,  and  they  felt  relieved, 
^y  said  that  up  to  that  time  they  had  felt  considerable  dread  of  the 
ite  people  on  account  of  t^e  violence,  but  after  that  meeting  they  ex- 
ssed  themselves  as  being  glad  that  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
ing  their  feelings  relieved  of  such  dread.  They  said  they  would  al- 
jTS  attend  the  democratic  meetings  in  future  and  take  part  in  the 
cassioQ. 

^  A  witness  named  I.  W.  Eice  has  sworn  that  at  Duncan's  Creek 
y  did  not  demand  a  division  of  the  time,  but  took  possession  of  the 
etingf — ^A.  It  is  not  so.  I.  W.  Rice  was  not  present  at  the  meeting, 
now  that  I  was  present  myself,  and  I  know  that  he  was  not  there, 
link  you  can  have  that  testified  to  by  one  witness  on  the  other  side 
hnson)  who  was  present.  That  is  the  only  meeting  I  ever  heard  of 
Duncan's  Creek.  There  may  have  been  some  other,  but  he  was  not 
sent  at  that,  and  the  meeting  was  not  taken  possession  of  by  the 
locratic  party. 

!.  W.  n.  Eutherford  said  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee 
^tantially  this:  Before  the  election  there  was  a  general  system  of 
ats  and  violence  against  colored  republicans.    Colonel  Ball  said^  m 
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a  speech  at  Lanrens,  that  the  repablicans  woaldn't  get  any  work  in  t1 
cx)anty ;  heard  Dr.  Irby  say  so  in  his  speech  at  Clinton.  Did  yoa  he 
him  say  that? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  have  no  idea  that  he  ever  made  a  spee< 
in  his  life.  I  never  heard  of  his  making  a  speech,  except  in  that  tes 
mony,  and  if  he  ever  made  one,  I  never  knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  public  meetings  in  your  town  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  such  a  speech  as  that  ? — A.  ^o,  sii 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  result  of  the  vote  at  your  polling-place  t 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can  come  within  a  very  few  of  it.  The  den 
cratic  majority  was  83,  as  well  as  I  remember ;  somewhere  in  the  8< 
at  any  rate. 

Q.  How  was  that  vote  as  compared  with  the  vote  of  18741 — A.  T 
general  vote  was  exactly  the  same  as  in  1874,  or  within  one  or  V 
votes  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  That  is,  the  whole  number! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole  number. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  many  negroes  voted  the  democratic  tick( 
or  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  200  at  our  box  voted  the  democrati 
ticket— 200  or  300. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  them  vote  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  your  place  in  all  ? — A.  One  thooi 
and  and  hfty-two,  I  think — something  over  1,000 — between  1,000  an 
1,100.  I  don't  remember  the  precise  numbers  for  the  general  ticke 
There  were  some  split  tickets.  I  think  Wade  Hampton  ran  seven 
votes  ahead  of  the  ticket  probably. 

Q.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  those  colored  men  voted  the  deux 
cratic  ticket  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  a  great  many  of  them  would  wa) 
up  to  the  box  and  pull  out  their  tickets  and  open  them,  and  expra 
themselves  plainly  in  regard  to  the  way  they  were  going  to  vote  wIm 
they  put  the  ticket  in. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  those  who  did  so  f — A.  Ko,  sir.  1  do  D( 
speak  positively  of  the  number  that  voted.    I  only  speak  approximate! 

Q.  Did  yon  keep  a  list  of  any  of  those  who  voted  the  democrat 
ticket? — A.  No,  sir,  not  any. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  mere  guess  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  very  correct  estimat 

By  Mr.  CHRISTIANCY : 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  opinion  it  is  very  correct! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kno 
there  was  about  that  many. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  what  knowledge  you  have  upon  which  yoa  ba: 
your  opinion. — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  th; 
was  members  of  our  democratic  club  at  Clinton,  and  some  twenty-five  < 
thirty  probably  of  the  Jackson  Township  club  and  Scuffle  Township  da 
and  all  those  voted  at  our  box. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  they  voted  tl 
democratic  ticket  or  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  could  swear  that  eve 
one  did^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  all  vote  !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  all  open  their  tickets  and  show  them  f — A.  No,  sir;  li 
I  could  very  easily  tell  the  tickets.  The  tickets  were  so  that  I  coi 
tell  them  apart  pretty  well,  and  they  didn't  try  to  keep  me  from  seei 
them. 
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ANDERSON  COOK— LAURENS  COUiNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 

« 

Anderson  Cook  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gambbon  : 

QuestioD.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  Young's  Township,  Lau- 
rens Coanty. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  age! — A.  Twenty-four  years. 

Q.  flow  long  have  you  lived  in  Young's  Township  ! — A.  I  have  lived 
in  tuat  township  ever  since  I  was  born. 

Q.  Did  yon  vote  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Where^did  you  vote? — ^A.  At  Laurens  Court- House. 

Q.  Did  any  white  democrats  visit  yon  the  Sunday  night  before  the 
election !— A.  Yes,  sir,  they  did. 

Q.  Statie  what  occurred  at  that  time. — A.  Well,  they  came  to  our 
bouse  on  Sunday  night  before  the  election,  about  half  past  ten  o'clock 
at  night 

Q.  Where  was  yonr  house! — A.  Right  on  the  big  road. 

Q.  How  far  from  Laurens  Court-House  ! — A.  Twenty  miles. 

Q.  About  how  many  came  there  ! — A.  About  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

0*  White  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  white  men. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  were  armed. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  they  said  and  did. — A.  Well,  they  didn't  say 
anything  much.  They  rode  around  the  house  and  surrounded  the  house, 
and  they  got  around  the  house,  and  when  they  got  around  the  house  I 
was  up  stairs,  and  I  shot  at  them.  They  went  outside  into  the  big  road, 
and  they  were  there,  and  says,  "  I  will  come  and  shoot  you  again."  That 
i«  what  they  said. 

Q.  Did  they  come  to  see  you  any  more  ! — A.  No,  sir  j  they  have  never 
been  back  to  see  me  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  live  there  or  did  you  go  away! — A.  I  moved 
away.    I  have  been  gone  nearly  ever  since  the  election. 

y.  Why  did  you  leave! — ^A.  They  threatened  to  kill  me.  They  said 
if  I  staid  there  they  would  kill  me,  and  I  had  to  get  away.  I  thought  it 
best  for  me  to  get  away  than  it  was  to  stay  there. 

Q.  If  you  were  threatened  you  can  state  what  you  did  in  consequence 
of  anything  that  you  heard.  State  whether  you  left  there  or  not. — A. 
Yes, sir;  I  left  there,  and  I  have  been  gone  ever  since  the  election.  I 
haven't  staid  at  home  very  much. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  property  there  when  you  left ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
M  corn  and  cotton  both.    My  cotton-patch  was  white  when  1  left. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  your  corn  ! — A.  It  was  lying  on  the  ground. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  crop  ! — ^A.  My  people  gathered  it  up  for  me ; 
0]J  father  and  brothers  and  sisters  gathered  my  crop  for  me. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ! — A.  I  went  up  about  Greenville  Court-House 
3(1(1  above  there. 
Q.  What  did  they  have  against  you  ! — A.  Not  anything  more  than 
^ht  I  was  a  strong  republican.    They  called  me  a  sort  of  leading  repub- 
*can. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  connected  with  the  election  that  you  would 
'^ke  to  tell  us  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  knew  any  of  those  white  men  who  came  to 
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yoar  house  and  sarroanded  it  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir  ^  I  know  Mr.  Holcomb  aa< 
Mr.  James  Powers. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  they  were  riding  aroand  your  house  T^ 
A.  They  didn't  say  anything  at  all  when  they  were  riding  around  th 
house.  They  never  said  a  word.  They  had  made  threats  that  they  wer 
coming  there  before  the  election,  but  I  was  prepared  for  them  when  the, 
came  and  I  didn't  give  them  any  time.  They  thought  it  was  dangeroui: 
I  reckon,  and  they  got  out  from  there  and  got  outside. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  at  your  house  ? — A.  They  didn't  stay  then 
but  just  a  few  minutes,  because  wheu  they  surrounded  the  house — then 
had  been  a  heap  of  people  outside  lately  and  I  thought  it  was  time  foi 
me  to  go  to  work  and  help  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  red-shirt  men  ride  around  through  the  country  at 
night  except  at  that  time  ! — A.  I  never  seed  anything  after  night  ODiy 
then. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  flred  on  them  and  they  cleared  out ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  cleared 
out. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  gun  did  you  use  ? — A.  It  was  a  pistol. 

Q.  How  many  shots  would  it  fire  ? — A.  Seven  times,  and  I  shot  three 
times.    They  shot^at  me  too. 

Q.  But  you  whipped  them  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  whipped  them  out. 
They  went  anyhow. 

Q.  They  left  there  in  a  hurry  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  went  out  like  they 
were  hurrying  to  get  out. 

Q.  Were  you  fortunate  enough  to  reach  any  of  them  ! — A.  They  said 
that  I  did.    I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  You  drew  the  first  blood  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  know,  however,  I 
never  seen  it.    They  said  that  I  hit  some  of  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  ! — A.  At  Laurens  OourtHouse. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  How  many  times  did  they  fire  at  you  Y — A.  Three  times. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Each  side  fired  three  times  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  each  side  missed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  It  was  after  night ! — A,  Yes,  sir,  it  was  after  night 


RANDALL  ORUMMIE— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
Randall  Crummie  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

•  

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  In  Dyas  Township,  above 
Laurens  Court- House. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  been  living  there 
about  eight  years. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  forty-four. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  or  a  democrat ! — A.  A  republican. 

Q.  Were  you  visited  by  a  band  of  white  men  about  a  week  before  th 
election  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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aboat  that;  wlien  thoy  went  there,  what  did  they  do,  and 
ey. — A.  They  came  there  in  the  night.    I  don't  know  who 

time  in  the  night  f — A.  Betwixt  9  and  10  o'clock, 
bhey  on  horseback  f — A.  I  didn't  see  them.     I  heard  them 
ley  called  for  me,  and  asked  my  wife  was  I  to  home.    She 
was  not,  but  I  was  lying  there  in  bed.    She  done  the  talk- 
aver  moved. 

did  they  then  say  f — A.  They  asked  her  where  I  was,  and 
in  that  i  had  went  olBf.    They  say,  "  Tell  him  if  he  goes  to 
we  intend  to  kill  him,  and  his  bed  shall  be  in  hell." 
J  what  they  said  to  your  wife  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
3U  were  lying  in  bed  and  heard  it  f — A.  I  was  lying  in  bed 

aid  if  yon  went  to  the  election  and  voted  the  radical  ticket 

kill  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

lany  times  did  they  come  to  your  house  f — A.  Three  times 

that  is,  after  night. 

rou  at  home  when  they  came  the  other  nights  f — A.  I  was 

•  nights. 

ay  tell  what  took  place  the  other  nights  when  you  were  at 

fVhen  I  was  at  home  they  called  for  me,  and  my  wife  wasn't 

light;  she  was  at  a  neighbor's  house  setting  up  with  sick. 

ht  I  didn't  get  up  and  answer,  and  they  rode  away. 

iHd  they  say  when  they  came  to  your  bouse  that  night  f — A. 

for  me.  I  was  at  home,  but  I  never  made  any  answer;  I 
ny  bed. 

ay  state  whether  or  not  you  were  in  the  woods  at  any  time 
lection. — A.  YesJ  sir;  I  lay  out  about  two  weeks,  and  they 
night  and  shot  at  me. 

how  long  before  the  election  was  thatf — A.  That  was  just 
k  before  the  election. 

were  yon  when  they  run  you  f — A.  I  was  right  there,  not 
ter  of  a  mile  from  my  house,  at  a  neighbor's  house,  setting 
sick. 

r.  Chbistianoy  : 

^on  in  the  woods  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  in  the  house  setting 
sick  when  they  run  me;  and  I  run  to  the  woods  to  save  my- 

r.  Cameron  : 

they  white  men  who  run  you  T — A.  Well,  I  supposed  they 
n  them  coming  when  I  were  standing  behind  the  house. 

r.  Mebbimon  : 

n  and  they  ran  after  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

lany  shots  were  fired  by  them  at  you  f — A.  They  shot  only 

was  tbe  day  before  the  election. 

p.  Gamebon  : 

u  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  voted  the  ticket. 

did  you  vote  ? — A.  At  Laurens. 

do  yon  now  live;  at  the  same  placet — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 

that  place ;  about  half  a  mile  from  where  I  was. 

did  they  have  against  you  ? — A.  Well,  nothing  more  than 

^as  a  leading  man. 

OL  11 — 11 
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Q.  A  leading  radical? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  I  know  that  they  had 
against  me;  that  is  what  they  said.  They  had  nothing  against  me, 
only  I  was  one  of  the  leaders. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Did  they  work  you  in  the  lead? — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  work  me 
in  the  lead. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  leader,  then! — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  leader. 

Q.  They  struck  at  the  wrong  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  strock 
at  me  they  struck  at  the  wrong  man. 

Q.  They  didn't  kill  you? — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  kill  me. 

Q.  They  didn't  prevent  you  from  voting,  did  they  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
didn't  hurt  me  from  voting,  because  I  went  on  and  voted  my  tieket 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  ? — A.  At  Laurens  Court-House. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  of  these  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  any 
of  these  men. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  of  them  I — A.  No,  sir. 


JAMES  GAYLORD— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877- 
James  Gatlobd  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Question,  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Laurens  County,  Toung'^ 
Township. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?— A.  I  was  born  and  raised  there. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  will  be  25  years  old  the  14th  of  nest 
March. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  democrats  make  any  threats  against  colored 
republicans  ?  If  so,  state  who  they  were  and  who  made  the  threats.— A* 
I  w  ill  begin  at  the  first.  On  Monday  evening  we  started  to  Laurens— i^ 

Q.  Who  ?— A.  Me  and  my  brother ;  and  there  was  fourteen  of  us  iQ 
the  crowd. 

Q.  Ail  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  going  to  Laurens.  Then  we  went 
on  and  Mr.  Sing.  Owens  and  Mr.  Childress  overtook  us. 

Q.  Are  they  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  White  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  took  all  oar  names  down 
when  we  got  back  home.  { 

By  Mr.  Camebon  :  i 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  home? — A.  On  Tuesday  about  12  o'clock, 
the  day  of  the  election  ;  then  they  threatened  to  kill  us. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  Mr.  Jim  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Bob  Young  and  Mr. 
Owens.  They  said  they  would  fetch  this  man  Butler  Putnam  np  there 
and  he  would  sell  us  out. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  they  said  that  to  you  ? — A.  1  was  at  home. 
I  worked  in  a  saw-mill  there  at  home.  Then  I  lay  out  for  a  week  over 
night  and  worked  at  the  saw-mill  every  day,  and  they  would  tell  me 
these  reports  every  day. 
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By  Mr.  Christiancy: 

CJ.  This  was  after  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  day  or  two  after  the 
MJtion  ;  Wednesday,  aud  Thursday.     I  lay  out  over  night  for  one  week. 

By  Mr.  Oamebon  : 

Q.  What  did  they  have  against  you  f — A.  Well,  nothing  only  my  re- 
ai)licHn  politics.    They  said  1  was  one  of  the  leaders,  they  reckoned. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  sawmill  there! — A.  1  have  worked 
Q  the  saw-mill  five  years.    I  was  raised  right  at  the  sawmill. 

Q.  Were  those  men  who  threatened  you  white  mefi  and  democrats  f — 
L  Yes,  sir;  all  white  men. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  just  fixed  this  tale  to  tell  the  committee? — A.  No, 

ir. 

Q.  Are  yon  sure  you  have  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Didn't  you  want  to  have  something  to  tell  them? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  voted  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  voted  the  republican  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  All  this  happened  after  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  didn't  whip  you! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Didn't  shoot  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  kill  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  reckon  they  would  if  they  had  got 
lold  of  me. 

Q-  You  haven't  seen  a  white  man  in  Laurens  since  the  election,  have 
•00 1- A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q>  He  didn't  shoot  yon? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  shoot  me. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  You  laid  out  more  than  a  week  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  afraid  off — A.  I  was  afraid  they  would  come  in  on 
)^>  I  was  threatened  about  that  time,  and  I  thought  it  vrould  be  better 
)  8taj  away. 

By  Mr.  Mbbbimon  : 

Q.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  ghosts? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  are  afraid  of  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  afraid  of 

bite  men. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  You  would  not  be  afhiid  if  one  came  up  and  gave  you  a  good 
ance  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

3.  Give  the  names  of  these  men  who  threatened  you  ? — ^A.  Jim  Haw- 
18,  Bob  Young,  Henry  Thompson,  and  they  said  that  they  would  fetch 
.  Butler  Putnam  in  there  to  slay  us  out.  He  was  at  Laurens  Court- 
use. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

;.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  Butler  Putnam  ? — A.  A  pretty  rude  kind 
I  man.    He  says  he  wants  to  kill  twenty-five. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

.  You  have  heard  him  say  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  said  he  said 
last  spring ;  and  he  knocked  down  a  man  that  was  in  here. 
.  Tbac  man  forgot  to  tell  that,  didn't  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
.     He  has  the  scar  on  his  head. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Butler  Putnam  is  a  uotorious  desperado,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  said  they  would  bring  him  and  have  him  to  clean 
out  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say  T — A.  No,  sir ;  notl 
else. 


K  Jt  HOLMES—LAUBENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 181 
N.  J.  Holmes  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ? — Answer.  Twenty-nine  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  f — A.  In  Laurens  County. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?—  A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  do  you  affiliate  f — ^A.  The  democra 

Q.  State  whether  yon  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  campai^ 
your  county;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  state  what  it  was  and  whatoj 
tunities  for  observation  you  had  during  the  campaign  in  the  cooDt 
both  sides. — A.  I  canvassed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  dt 
the  campaign.    My  speeches  were  nearly  entirely  to  the  colored  pe 

Q.  Did  you  address  many  of  them  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  different  i 
ings,  and  at  different  times,  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  or  two  hniidi 

Q.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  committee  is  mainly  to  inquire  into  the 
ject  of  intimidation  of  colored  voters  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  State  whether  you  observed  anythi 
that  sort. — A.  No,  sir;  in  my  speeches  I* endeavored  to  state  whal 
condition  of  the  country  was  to  the  colored  people,  the  poverty  to  v 
it  was  being  reduced ;  and  I  told  them  the  necessity  of  having  a  b 
government,  both  for  their  interests  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  wh 
that  both  classes  and  both  parties  were  becoming  poorer  and  pi 
every  day,  and  unless  this  government  was  changed  the  State  woo 
bankrupt ;  that  the  white  people  who  had  lands  would  not  be  ab 
support  their  families  if  this  government  continued,  much  less  to 
the  negroes.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  manifested  by  th« 
ored  democrats  in  this  subject. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  organizati 
the  democratic  party  there,  its  executive  committee  and  its  se 
members  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  much  of  their  movements  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  II 
pretty  generally  the  outlines.  I  attended  a  great  many  of  their  i 
ings. 

Q.  Then,  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that 
committee  of  the  democratic  party  had  any  system  or  practice  of  i 
idation  of  colored  men  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  eleotion  f — A,  I  was  at  La 
Court- House. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  copducted  there? — A.  It  was  cond 
peaceably  and  quietly.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  more  peaceable 
tion  in  my  life. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  vote  polled  there  ? — A.  Two  thousand,  1 1 
was  the  aggregate.    I  could  not  be  positive  as  to  the  exact  numb< 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  portion  of  the  colored  vote  in  the  count; 
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there!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  most  of  the  colored  vote  was  cast  at 
Laurens  Coart-House.  They  were  going  in  on  the  day  before  the  elec- 
tion all  day  nearly. 

Q.  How  did  the  election,  in  point  of  the  number  of  votes  cast,  compare 
with  the  namber  of  votes  cast  at  the  next  election  before  that  in  the 
whole  county  of  Laurens! — A.  The  vote  of  the  last  election  was  about 
4,700,  and  the  election  in  1874 — if  the  committee  will  not  object,  I  have 
a  statistical  report  of  it,  which  I  will  use — it  is  about  the  same,  may  be 
one  hundred  votes  diflferent  in  the  county.  In  1874,  Chamberlain 
against  Green ,  Chamberlain's  vote  in  Laurens  County  was  2,892 ;  Green's 
vote  was  1,815.  Hampton's  vote  at  the  last  election  was  about  2,500 — 
a  few  votes  over  that,  I  do  not  remember;  and  Chamberlain's  vote  was 
a  few  votes,  I  think,  over  1,800. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  negro  in  your  county  by  the  name  of  Prince 
Glenn  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  ? — A.  His  general  reputation 
is  bad. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  in  order  before  yon  came  to  that  to  say  that 
yon  knew  it     Bad  for  what  f — A.  Bad  for  veracity. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  named  Harrison  Hunter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it  from  gen- 
eral reputation. 

Q.  What  is  it !— A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wonld  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  there  by  the  name  of  I.  W.  Rice  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  is  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?— A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  Bad  for  what? — A.  Bad  for  veracity. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  EJlis  Thompson — a  white 
man?— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?— A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  Bad  for  what? — A.  Bad  for  veracity. 

Q»  What  is  it  for  integrity? — A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not 

Q-  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Y.  J.  P.  Owens  in  your 
connryf^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?— A.  Bad. 

Q-  Bad  for  what  ? — A.  Bad  for  veracity. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  single  republican  in  the  county  whose  reputation 
18 good?— A.  Well, yes 5  I  do. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  one  whose  reputation  for  veracity  is  good. — 
A.  fif V.  Daniel  Gibbs.    I  think  his  reputation  for  veracity  is  good. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  other  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  there  are  a  great  many 

•-I  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  them.    I  do  not  by  any  means  say 

that  all  republicans'  reputations  for  veracity  are  bad  for  veracity. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  those  whose  reputation  is  good  for  veracity  in 

four  county. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  any  white  ones.    There  are 
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very  few  white  republicans  in  the  county.    The  majority  of  the  colored 
people  are  republicans.    Some  of  them  I  would  believe  on  oath. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  those  whom  you  would  believe. 

[A  long  pause.] 

Q.  Well,  if  you  cannot  tell  of  any,  we  will  not  stop  any  longer.— A.  I 
could  if  the  names  were  mentioned,  but  not  canvassing  the  whole  county 
in  that  way 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  of  any  others  now  1 — A.  Not  just  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Prince  Glenn's  reputation  for  ve- 
racity f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  a  great  many. 

Q.  Give  their  names. — A.  Well — I  cannot  remember;  it  is  the  whole 
community. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  to  that ;  now  I  want  to  get  at  the  particulars 
Give  tbe  names  of  some  men  whom  you  have  heard  speak  of  it. — ^A^ 
Well,  sir,  L  don't  think  of  any  man  right  now  who  has  spoken  in  refer- 
ence to  Prince  Glenn. 

Q.  Mention  the  time  when  yon  heard  any  man  speak  of  his  reputation 
for  veracity. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  hear  one  man  very  recently  say- 
within  tbe  last  day ;  but  he  is  the  only  man  I  can  think  of  right  now 
with  relerence  to  Prince  Glenn — Dr.  John  A.  Barksdale. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  it  after  Glenn  was  sworn  as  a  witness  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ?Jter  you  knew  Glenn  was  here  as  a  witness! — A.  It  was 
alter  he  was  suKpoenaed,  and,  I  believe,  after  he  was  sworn. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  man  whom  you  can  now  remember  to  have  heard 
speak  of  Prince  Glenn's  reputation  for  veracity  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  only 
one  I  can  remember  just  now. 

Q.  And  on  the  strength  of  that  you  say  you  know  what  his  general 
reputation  for  veracity  isf — A.  Not  on  the  strength  of  that,  because  I 
have  heard  his  character  discussed  for  several  years. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  name  any  one  whom  you  have  heard  speak  of  it 
except  Dr.  Barksdale,  and  he  spoke  of  it  today  I — A.  Not  to-day ;  but 
since  be  has  been  subpoenaed. 

Q.  Wboin  have  you  heard  speak  of  Hunter's  reputation  for  veracity  f — 
A.  Well,  sir,  1  have  heard  Mr.  George  Young,  I  think. 

Q.  Wbenf — A.  Well,  it  has  been  several  months  ago,  and  at  differ- 
ent times.     I  think  I  bave  heard  Mr.  Erskine  Todd. 

Q.  Were  they  both  white  men  and  democrats!— A.  Both  white  men 
and  democrats. 

Q.  Who  else! — A.  I  think  I  have  heard  Dune.  Watts. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  and  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  white  man 
and  democrat. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it! — A.  Well,  sir,  it  has  beea 
some  time  ago. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others! — A.  I  don't  think  of  any  others  just 
now. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  I.  W.  Rice's  reputation  for  integ- 
rity and  veracity  ! — A.  I  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  J.  Wistar  Simpson. 

Q.  He  is  a  white  man  and  democrat! — A.  A  white  man  and  demo- 
crat. 

Q.  Wben  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  heard  him 
speak  of  it  a  few  days  ago — eight  or  ten  days  ago ;  that  was  since  Rice 
testified. 

.  Q.  Whom  else  have  you  heard  speak  of  it!— A.  Well,  sir;  I  don't 
think  of  anybody  else  just  now. 
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Q.  Whom  have  yoa  heard  speak  of  Ellis  Thompson's  reputation  for 

veracity  f— A.  I  heard  Mr.  Thomas  Young. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard 

him  speak  of  it  often,  at  different  times,  a  good  while  ago. 

Q.  Who  else  f — A.  Mr.  Bobert  Young. 

Q.  Who  else  f — A.  I  have  heard  Dr.  William  Wright. 

Q.  These  are  all  white  men  and  democrats? — A.  All  white  men  and 

democrats. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Allen  Bnrnside. 

Q.  He  is  a  white  man  and  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  white  man 

and  a  democrat. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it? — A.  When  he  was  at  Laurens. 

Q.  At  what  particular  place  in  Laurens  ? — A.  I  don't  remember.    I 

was  talking  to  him  at  two  or  three  different  places  the  same  time,  and  I 

don't  remember  whether  it  was  on  the  street  or  up  in  the  office. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  discuss  Thompson's  reputation  ? — A.  Well, 

sir,  we  were  talking  about — I  think  we  were  at  the  time  talking  about 

these  examinations  down  here,  probably. 

Q.  He  was  not  subpcened  at  that  time,  was  he? — A.  It  was  about  the 

time— I  don't  remember  whether  he  was  subpoenaed  at  that  time  or  not. 

0*  Then  I  ask  you  how  you  happened  to  be  discussing  it  ? — A.  We 

were  speaking  of  the  trials  down  here,  and  I  think  it  was  about  the  time 

that  these  parties  went  up ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  been  sub- 

pcenaed  or  not. 

Q.  Had  you  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be  subpoenaed? — A.  Yes, 

^r;  I  bad  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be  subpoenaed. 

Q»  By  whom  had  you  been  informed  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Watts, 

Q*  How  did  you  happen  to  discuss  Bice's  reputation  for  veracity  ? — 

^*  Well,  sir ;  I  had  been  hearing  that  for  a  long  time ;  since  he  has 

^n  clerk  of  the  court,  generally,  at  times. 

Q-  Yon  have  mentioned  one  man  whom  you  have  heard  speak  of 

wee's  reputation  for  veracity,  and  I  ask  you  how  you  and  he  happened 

^  be  discussing  it? — A.  I  don't  remember  now  how  it  was. 

Q«  Where  were  you  when  you  were  discussing  it  ? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber, sir. 

Q«  With  whom  were  you  discussing  Bice's  reputation  ? — A.  Well,  sir; 
there  were  several  gentlemen  in  the  room. 

Q-  You  said  yon  did  not  know  whether  it  was  in  a  room  or  in  the 
street  !«-A.  That  was  in  regard  to  Ellis  Thompson. 

Q.  What  gentlemen  then  were  in  the  room  when  you  were  discussing 
dice's  reputation  ? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  remember  that  there  were  several  there  if  you  can- 
not tell  us  who  they  were? — A.  Well;  I  just  remember  talking  about 
biQ),  aud  remember  discussing  his  character,  but  I  don't  remember  now 
^^'o  it  was. 

0*  You  cannot  tell  when  it  was,  nor  where  it  was,  nor  who  it  was  ?— 
^'  I  don't  remember  now,  sir. 

Q-  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Young's  reputation  for  veracity  ? — 
^  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  anybody  in  particular  now.  I  have  heard  a 
good  many,  though. 

Q-  When  did  you  hear  any  one  speak  of  his  reputation  for  veracity  ? — 
^  Well,  sir,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years 

0*  Ueution  one  particular  time  ? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

0*  This  is  the  village  of  Laurens  Court- House  where  you  reside? — A. 
Ye^jsir. 
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Q.  Tbat  is  tbe  Deighborhood  in  which  the  reputation  yoa  refer  to 
exists? — A.  Well,  sir,  throughoat  the  whole  county. 

Q.  You  know  that  that  is  his  reputation,  extending  through  the  whole 
county,  do  you  f — A..  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it,  through  the  whole  county. 

Q.  You  have  talked  with  people  from  every  township  and  from  every 
part  of  the  county  about  each  one  of  these  witnesses? — A.  I  was  speak- 
ing in  reference  to  Owens. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  in  reference  to  the  whole — taking  them  all  to- 
gether.—:A.  Well,  sir,  yes;  from  different  sections;  not  from  eveiy 
nook  and  corner  of  the  county,  but  from  different  sections  of  the 
county. 

Q.  As  to  each  one  of  these  witnesses  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  as 
to  each  one,  but  as  to  Owens. 

Q.  I  am  si>eaking  of  them  generally.  You  spoke  of  their  repatatioa 
at  Laurens. — A.  In  reference  to  Eice,  it  is  pretty  general  throughoat 
the  county,  because  he  is  a  public  officer. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  rest  of  them  ? — A.  The  rest  of  them  are  not  knowa 
so  well  throughout  the  county. 

Q.  Then,  as  to  the  rest  of  them,  their  reputation  is  that  which  maioly 
exists  at  Laurens  Court-House  ? — A.  Not  right  at  the  court-house,  bat 
in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  population  of  Laurens  Gourt-Hoose  ia 
white,  and  what  black  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  at  all  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  difference. 

Q.  How  is  it — do  you  mean  as  to  the  village  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  county  f — A.  The  colored  people  have  a  ma- 
jority in  the  county,  but  I  don't  know  how  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reputation  of  each  one  of  these  witnesses  that 
you  have  spoken  of  among  the  colored  people? — A.  No,  sir;  no, Idont 
know  much  about  their  reputation  among  the  colored  people. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  6, 1877. 
William  A.  Hayne  (colored)  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  prominent  democrats  make  political 
8i>eeches  in  this  State  during  the  last  political  campaign  t  If  yoa  did, 
state  who  they  were,  and  state  what  the  spirit  of  their  speeches  was; 
give  the  substances  of  their  speeches  so  far  as  you  are  able  now  to  re- 
member them. — Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  several  at  a  large  meeting  at 
t;he  Court-House;  I  heard  General  Hampton. 

Q.  At  what  place  ? — A.  Marion  Court-House. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  substance  of  what  was  said  ;  I  don't  mean  tbe 
details,  but  can  you  give  the  substance  ? — ^A.  About  what  it  was,  sir* 
I  think  General  Hampton's  speech  was  moderate  in  tone.  He  counseled 
peace.  Colonel  Simpson  and  Colonel  Youmans,  an  attorni^y  and  coun- 
selor of  this  city.  I  also,  early  in  the  campaign,  heard  a  speech  de- 
livered by  General  W.  W.  Harlee,  at  Berry  Springs,  Marion  County. 
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By  Mr.  Oamebon  : 

Q.  Go  OD  and  give  the  sabstance  of  his  speech,  if  you  are  able  to  do 
8o.~A.  General  Harlee's  speech,  in  my  opinion,  on  that  occasion  was 
a  very  incendiary  one  for  him.  He  had  been  up  to  that  time  a  very 
liberal  man,  a  particular  supporter  of  Governor  Chamberlain  ;  he  was 
with  him  a  great  deal.  He  advocated,  or  advised,  that  the  Mississippi 
plan,  as  advocated  by  General  Fergason,  be  carried  out.  He  said  he  had 
been  to  Columbia — I  think  it  was  at  the  convention  that  nominated 
delegates  to  the  national  convention,  and  this  meeting  was  called  soon 
after  his  return.  He  said  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  General 
Ferguson,  and  General  Ferguson  recommended  that  the  <'  Mississippi 
plan'^  be  carried  into  effect  in  South  Carolina ;  that  what  the  democrats 
in  Mississippi  did  to  overcome  a  majority  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
tboQsand  the  democrats  in  South  Carolina  could  do  in  overcoming  a 
majority  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand ;  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  get  rid  of  the  leaders,  and  be  referred  to  myself.  I  was  present 
and  heard  the  general  while  he  was  talking.  He  said  that  they  were 
the  owuers  of  the  soil 

Q.  The  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  negroes  were  dependent 
upon  them,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  should  be  told  that 
Booth  Carolina  belonged  to  South  Carolinians  and  should  be  ruled  by 
them;  that  it  was  time  to  teach  the  negroes  a  lesson. 

I  walked  around  and  faced  the  gentleman,  and  he  said  at  that  time, 
^Idou't  mean  that  we  should  do  them  bodily  injury,  but  if  they  refuse 
to  vote  with  us  don't  employ  them ;  let  the  merchants  refuse  to  sell 
them  any  goods,  and  let  the  farmers  refuse  to  employ  one  of  them ; 
starve  them  into  subjection." 

The  speeches  of  the  rest  of  these  gentlemen  who  spoke  at  the  court- 
house did  not  amount  to  much ;  it  was  a  tirade  of  abuse  against  almost 
every  republican  officeholder. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  speech  or  conversation  of  General  Gary  during 
the  campaign  f  If  yon  did,  you  may  state  the  substance  of  it  as  near  as  you 
can.— A.  Well,  I  heard  a  conversation  between  General  Gary,  General 
Bampton,  and  General  Kershaw.  I  was  returning  from  Charleston  where 
I  had  been  to  attend  the  Fort  Moultrie  centennial.  Two  friends  and 
Myself  were  sitting  in  a  double  seat,  and  in  the  rear  of  us  were  these 
gentlemen  and  another  man,  a  fourth  man,  whose  name  I  do  not  know ; 
l>ot  he  was  addressed  by  the  rest  of  these  gentlemen  as  "colonel." 

General  Gary  appeared  very  much  incensed  over  the  speech  delivered 
^  Governor  Chamberlain  out  there :  and  said  to  Generals  Kershaw  and 
Bampton  and  this  other  part^,  unknown  to  me,  that  he  had  submitted 
^s  loug  as  he  intended  to  to  republican  rule. 

He  said  it  in  his  usual  profane,  boisterous  way :  "  By  God,  you  fellows 
We  had  your  way  long  enough.  Edgefield  intends  this  fall  to  have  ^ 
straight-out  democratic  ticket,  and  none  other  will  satisfy  us.  The  idea 
f>f  joa  fellows  supporting  this  God  damn  scoundrel  Chamberlain ;  I  don't 
^tend  to  submit  to  it,  and  my  section  of  the  country  will  not  sub- 
mit to  it  longer.  We  intend  to  go  into  the  next  State  convention  and 
dominate  a  straight-out  democratic  ticket  and  elect  it  too.  If  I  had  my 
^aj  I  could  get  out  five  hundred  men  in  Edgefield  County  and  cut  the 
Uiroat  of  Chamberlain  and  every  damn  radical  in  the  State." 

These  gentleman  regarded  him  as  a  very  dangerous  man.  Gary  left 
^d  went  into  another  car,  the  car  ahead,  and  General  Kershaw  said  he 
Was  a  very  dangerous  man ;  and  the  rest  of  these  gentlemen  agreed 
^itb  him  that  he  was  a  very  dangerous  man ;  not  because  he  was  revo- 
Dtlonary  in  character,  but  because  he  was  too  apt  to  expose  their  plans ; 
le  was  imprudent. 
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That  was  a  conversation  that  was  forced  upon  me.  I  was  not  play 
the  part  of  an  eavesdropper ;  bat  I  happened  to'  be  in  the  car.  C 
eral  Gary  isn't  very  much  given  to  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ; 
he  is  asually  very  loud  and  very  vehement  in  his  expressions.  I  do 
say  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Hambargh  matter,  for  be 
never  been  so  charged  ;  bat  he  is  just  the  sort  of  a  man  in  that  sec 
of  the  country  to  stir  up  strife  which  would  culminate  in  the  Uambc 
matter. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  insist  that  the  witness  has  no  right  to  argae 
case. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  has  your  political  course  heretofore  been  iu  the  St 
Have  you  been  regarded  as  an  extremely  radical  or  as  a  conserva 
republican  f — A.  I  have  been  regarded  as  a  conservative  republi( 
what  we  call  an  independent  republican.  As  I  stated  last  nigl 
inaugurated  the  opposition  to  Governor  Chamberlain.  I  suppo 
Judge  Green  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention  that  met  in 
city  of  Charleston  and  that  nominated  Judge  Green.  My  course 
member  of  the  legislature  was  so  conservative  a  one  that  I  n 
enemies  among  my  warm  personal  and  political  friends ;  so  muc 
that  1  occupied  no  place  on  any  of  the  standing  committees  of 
house  at  all;  for  what  little  intelligence  I  possessed  would  have  bee 
some  service  to  the  ccmntry,  and  I  could  have  been  placed  in  a  posi 
to  gain  considerable  instruction.  General  Elliott  can  testify  to  tb? 
the  speaker  of  the  house.  My  recompense  has  been  abuse  and  disti 
The  first  evidence  of  it  to  me  was  the  introduction  in  the  house  of 
resentatives  of  a  resolution  requiring  the  governor  to  offer  a  rewai 
^oOO  for  the  conviction  of  a  man  who  had  shot  a  colored  man.  I  wi 
have  (lone  the  same  if  this  colored  man  had  shot  a  white 
and  fled  the  State.  I  advocated  the  election  of  Judge  Shav 
conservative,  one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  State — and  did  ra 
perhaps,   toward  his  election   than   any  one  member  of   the  ho 

I  supported  every  measure  of  reform  that  was  ever  brought  up  tl 
I  was,  of  course,  regarded  as  very  conservative.  From  the  treatu 
that  I  received,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  control  of  i 
ernment,  and  not  good  government,  that  the  democracy  of  South  C 
lina  wanted,  and  I  refused  to  support  a  straight-out  democratic  tic! 
I  did  not  think  that  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  Perhaps  I  would  have! 
willing  to  support  a  straight-out  democratic  ticket  if  the  dernoci 
party  had  put  forward  such  men  as  Governor  Porter  and  the  liberal 
of  the  State  in  whom  I  had  confidence ;  but  I  wasn't  willing  to  sup 
a  ticket  that  was  headed  by  the  old  Confederate  element. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  this  State  that  whenever  the  democ 
bad  an  opportunity,  they  invariably  put  forward  just  such  men; 
most  ultra  men  in  their  party.    I  do  not  feel  safe  to  support  such  i 

1  say  right  here,  gentlemen,  tiiat  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  this  S 
and  1  have  never  witnessed  such  scenes  and  such  bitterness  in  poll 
not  even  in  the  early  days  of  reconstruction,  when  there  was  a  de 
political  rancor  and  bitterness;  I  have  never  witnessed  so  much 
scription  and  bitterness  as  was  shown  in  this  campaign. 

Q.  By  the  democrats  toward  republicans? — A.  By  the  democi 
yes,  sir.  One  who  has  never  lived  in  South  Carolina  can't  unders 
it.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Senator  Merrimon,  even  though  be  is  a  s( 
ern  man,  can  understand  it ;  for  in  his  State  there  has  always  beet 
parties  and  some  political  tolerance;  but  there  is  none  here.  11 
differ  from  them  you  are  subject  to  their  enmity. 
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I  tbiuk  the  action  of  the  democracy  has  tarned  the  State  back  at  least 
ten  years.  K  that  fusion  movemeDt,  commenced  two  years  ago,  had 
beeu  lollowed  up,  a  great  deal  would  have  been  accomplished.  Tbey 
could  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  colored  people,  and  they  can 
only  do  it  by  showing  their  faith  by  their  works  j  that  is  the  only  way 
they  can  do  it. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  other  facts,  Mr.  Hayne,  you  can  state  them. — A. 
ADd  I  want  to  say  this  before  I  retire :  In  that  Green  movement,  I  think 
the  full  vote  of  the  State  was  brought  out.  I  lived  in  Marion  County, 
and  1  think  it  was  impossible  for  General  Ham])ton  to  receive  the  vote 
that  Judge  Green  received,  because  he  did  not  have  with  him  the  influ- 
ential republicans  that  Green  had;  and,  as  I  stated  last  night,  on  that 
occiisioii  Colonel  Howard,  a  popular  candidate  on  the  ticket,  received 
about  two  hundred  majority  with  the  large  colored  vote  that  was  given 
tx)  the  Green  ticket.  On  this  occasion,  that  majority  has  been  swelled 
to  six  hundred  and  forty- five,  with  an  increase  of  five  hundred  and  six 
North  Carolinians,  who  could  not  vote  at  that  election,  but  who  voted 
at  this  election. 

Q.  White  men  and  democrats  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  may  remember  that  after  Governor  Chamberlain  came  into 
power  be  manifested  a  disposition  to  administer  the  government  fairly 
aod  hooestly  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  deal  said  about  it  at  the  time.  1  ask  you  whether 
in  his  efforts  he  received  the  confidence  and  support  and  encouragement 
of  the  white  people  of  the  State. — A.  For  a  time  he  did,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  did  he  cease  to  receive  such  encouragement  and  support 
from  the  white  people  f — A.  He  ceased  to  receive  that  encouragement 
and  support  as  soon  as  the  nomination  of  Wade  Hampton  was  made 
and  the  Charleston  Journal  of  Commerce  was  controlled  by  General 
Martin  Gary. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that! — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what 
inouth.  It  was  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  republican  conven- 
tion. 

Q.  General  Hampton,  I  think,  was  nominated  in  July. — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
1  suppose  about  two  months  before  the  republican  convention.  The 
Question  was  argued  and  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  State,  and  it 
^as  discussed.  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  held  out  until  the 
convention  nominated  General  Hampton.  They  thought  it  best  to  nomi- 
liate  Governor  Chamberlain ;  that  he  had  done  well  in  the  past,  and 
that  he  would  be  able  to  carry  the  State.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier :  it  was  useless  to  nominate  a  straight  out 
^emocraiic  ticket ;  that  it  could  not  be  elected,  except  by  intimidation. 
•I^bat  was  the  most  prominent  democratic  paper  in  the  State.  J  t  said 
^hat  it  couldn't  be  carried  except  by  intimidation  ;  but  if  the  democratic 
party,  after  meeting  in  convention,  determined  to  nominate  a  straight- 
out  democratic  ticket,  they  would  necessarily  have  to  fall  into  line ;  but 
Ihey  didn't  regard  it  as  being  wise,  because  there  was  a  majority  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  to  overcome  in  this  State,  and  it  could 
>Dly  be  done  by  intimidation. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  1  ask  whether  Governor  Chamberlain  did  not  change  his  line  of 
ction;  whether  he  did  not  accept  the  nomination  of  the  republican 
arty  on  a  ticket  with  men  whom  he  had  denounced  in  the  bitterest 
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terms  as  corrapt  men. — ^A.  I  never  heard  him  denonnce  any  of  tliem, 
sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did. — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  great  complaint,  even  in  tbe  re- 
publican party,  of  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  republican  nomiDHtiDg- 
convention  f — A.  I  know  there  was  some  complaint  in  the  couventioQ; 
there  was  considerable  complaint;  but  I  believe  that  complaint  was 
more  on  account  of  the  complexion  of  B.  B.  Elliott  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  was  quite  a  large  number  of  very  prom- 
inent republicans  who  refused  to  support  that  ticket,  while  they  sup- 
ported the  Hayes  and  Wbeekr  ticket! — A.  I  only  know  one  that  wasa 
member  of  that  convention. 

Q.  Well,  persons  that  were  in  that  convention? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  To  what  person  do  you  refer! — A.  I  refer  to  Senator  Cochran, oF 
Anderson.    He  was  dissatisfied  with  those  nominations. 

Q.  How  about  Judge  Mackey! — A.  O,  well,  I  do  not  regard  Judgd 
Mackey  as  a  republican,  not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Did  he  not  advocate  the  election  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler  f— A.  No, 
sir;  or  he  didn't  vote  for  them,  any  way.  We  can  bring  the  proof  of 
two  republicans  and  one  democratic  manager  to  that  effect.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  erratic  men  that  I  ever  saw  in  ray  life. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  of  very  fine  ability,  is  he  not! — A.  He  has  peculiar 
talent.  General  Hampton  will  find  after  a  while  that  he  has  got  an 
elephant  on  his  hands. 

Q.  I  ask^you  whether  quite  a  number  of  republicans  did  not  refuse  to 
support  that  ticket  because — was  it  not  alleged  that  Chamberlain  bad 
stultified  himself  in  going  on  that  ticket! — A.  It  was,  by  the  democracy. 

Q.  Was  it  by  any  of  the  republicans  ! — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of, 
except  by  those  I  have  mentioned. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  Senator  Merrimon  has  asked  you  if  Governor  Chamberlain  did 
not  change  his  course  of  action  and  go  on  that  ticket.  I  ask  yon  whether 
you  are  aware  that  he  has  changed  his  course  of  action  at  all ! — A.  No, 
sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  it.    If  he  has  done  so  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Was  not  the  democratic  ticket  nominated  some  time  before  CbaiQ- 
beriain  was  nominated! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  ! — A.  Several  weeks  before. 

Mr.  Cameron.  We  will  excuse  you  now,  unless  you  have  somethioi 
further  to  say. 


ig 


LIEUT.  D.  H.  FLOYD— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  4, 1877. 
D.  H.  Floyd  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  ! — Answer,  I  am  second  lieutenaDt 
of  Company  A,  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry. 
Q.  Where  are  you  now  stationed  ! — A.  At  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  South  Carolina  I — A.  I  went 
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to  Atlanta  the  4th  of  Jane.  I  staid  there  aboat  two  moDths,  and  I 
won't  be  certain  about  it,  bat  I  think  I  went  the  latter  part  of  August 
to  Edgelii'ld. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Edgefield ;  up  to  the  election  t — A. 
r(\s8ir;  remained  there  until  about  the  6th  of  November. 

Q.  Wben  did  you  say  you  went  to  Edgefield  t — A.  I  think  it  was  the 
atter  part  of  August ;  I  would  not  be  certain  about  that. 

Q.  How  many  troops  went  to  Edgefield  at  that  time  ! — A.  There  were 
wo  companies. 

Q.  What  companies  ? — A.  Companies  A  and  E. 

Q.  Of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  Eighteenth  In- 
autry. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  Company  A  ? — A.  Captain  EeHogg. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  Company  E  f — A.  Captain  Kline. 

Q.  Now  you  may  state  anything  tbat  came  under  your  personal  obser- 
ration  while  you  were  at  Edgefield,  or  in  that  vicinity,  in  any  way 
"elatlDg  to  the  feeling  between  the  two  races,  wliite  and  black,  or  in  any 
i^aj  relating  to  the  election.  Oo  on  and  make  your  own  statement. — 
^.  Well,  I  8aw  that  there  was  some  feeling  existing  between  the  two 
•aces. 

Q.  How  did  that  manifest  itself? — A.  By  the  actions  of  the  whites, 
reoerally,  toward  the  colored  men.  There  seemed  to  be  animosity  exist- 
Dg.  From  my  own  observation  I  could  see  it  manifest  itself  on  the 
ccasion  of  political  meetings. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  political  meeting  in  Edgefield  T — A.  I 
'as  not  present  at  a  meeting,  but  we  were  stationed  right  in  town,  and 
coald  see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  came  under  your  observation  at  that  time? — 
.  Well,  these  so-called  rifle-clubs  would  come  into  town,  some  five  or  six 
uodred  mounted  men,  and  they  would,  more  or  less,  get  intoxicated, 
)d  were  yelling  all  the  time,  and  this  created  some  terror;  it  terrified 
le  negroes  to  some  extent;  that  is,  they  got  out  of  the  way  of  it  I  no- 
ced,  and  would  not  come  to  the  meetings. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  these  so-called  rifle-clubs  were  armed 
•any  extent;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  at 
'St;  especially  at  the  first  meeting  they  were  armed  with  pistols,  six- 
tooters,  and  I  saw  one  or  two  shotguns. 
Q.  Were  they  mounted  ? — A.  They  were  mounted,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  they,  or  did  tbey  not,  have  any  sort  of  uniform,  or  red  shirts, 
distinguisliing  mark  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  wore  red  shirts 
the  later  meetings.  At  first  they  did  not  wear  the  red  shirts;  at  the 
St  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  act  of  violence  or  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  ne- 
)es  toward  the  whites  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 
J.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  Lees- 
le,  Lexington  County. 

}.  How  long  before  the  election  did  you  go  to  Leesville  ? — A.  I  think 
•ft  Edgefield  on  the  5th  or  6th. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

}.  Of  November  ? — A.  Of  November,  yes,  sir ;  and  arrived  at  Lees- 
&  that  evening — the  evening  on  which  I  started. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

.  Now  yon  may  state  anything  that  came  under  your  x)er8onal  ob- 
ation  at  Leesville  on  the  day  of  the  election. — ^A.  Well,  sir,  it  was 
r  qaiet  on  the  day  of  the  election  at  Leesville. 
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Q.  How  many  soldiers  were  there  f — A.  I  had  twelve  men  from  E  Com- 
pany of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry. 

Q.  They  were  under  your  command? — A.  Yes,  sir;  under  my  com- 
mand. 

Q.  Well,  yon  may  state  anything  else,  lieutenant,  that  came  under 
your  observation  since  you  came  into  the  State  relative  to  matters  of 
which  we  are  speaking. — A.  Well,  at  Edgefield  I  might  give  an  iustance 
which  might,  perhaps,  explain  it  generally. 

Q.  Very  well,  do  so. — A.  Those  rifle-clubs  on  one  occasion  were  going 
home,  ancl  they  were  somewhat  intoxicated,  especially  the  club  from 
Dark  Corner,  and  we  got  reports  the  next  morning  that  this  compan^- 

By  Mr.  Meerimon  : 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  t — A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Mereimon.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge.      » 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  any  persons  who  were 
fired  into  by  that  Dark  Corner  clubf — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  You  understand,  lieutenant,  that  we  want  you  to  state  what  came 
under  your  own  personal  observation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  any  other  matters  came  under  your  personal  observation, 
relating  to  the  election,  you  may  state  what  they  were. — A.  The  only 
instance  that  I  know  of  was  the  time  the  colored  i)eop]e  were  to  have  a 
ratification  meeting  at  Edgefield,  and  Senator  Cain,  the  State  senator, 
a  colored  man,  and  Paris  Simkins — I  think  it  was — came  down  and 
called  on  Major  Kline,  or  Captain  Kline,  and  wanted  them  to  protect 
them,  stating  that  they  wished  to  hold  a  meeting  that  day,  and  that 
the  people  had  threatened  them  ;  that  they  could  not  hold  it. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  they  had  threat- 
ened them  f — A.  As  well  as  I  would  know  of  any  instance. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Very  well,  what  was  done,  if  anything,  in  consequence  of  that  ap- 
plication?— A.  Captain  Kline  had  no  orders  on  the  subject  at  all,  and 
he  told  them  to  go  on  and  have  their  meeting.  He  did  not  tell  them 
what  he  would  do.  They  went  on  ;  and  I  noticed  these  rifle-clubs  par- 
ticularly in  the  town  that  day.  There  was  no  democratic  meeting  that 
I  know  of.  It  was  a  ratification  meeting  by  the  colored  people,  and 
they  were  armed  and  considerably  intoxicated. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Who  were  ! — A.  Some  of  these  rifle-clubs ;  and  in  going  to  and 
from  my  dinner  I  could  see  what  was  going  on  generall3\  They  were 
going  up  into  the  building  there,  the  court-house  where  this  meeting 
was  going  on,  and  it  created  considerable  noise  in  there,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  then  postponed ;  that  is  as  far  as  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  About  what  number  of  these  rifle-clubs  were  in  town  on  that  day, 
as  near  as  you  could  estimate  the  number  of  men  f — A.  Well,  that  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  determine,  because  I  did  not  see  them  come  in. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  it  would  be  hard  to  determine  the  number, 
but  can  you  give  us  any  approximation  of  the  number,  as  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  hundred  t — A.  Well,  I  will  say  that  there  might  have  been 
three  hundred  altogether. 
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B3'  Mr.  Merbimon  : 
Q.  Lieutenant,  you  have  spoken  of  the  so-called  rifle-clubs;  whether 
ey  were  rille-club  organizations  you  don't  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
Ifief— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  jost  osed,  in  referring  to  them,  the  term  applied  to  them  by 
e republicans  in  Edgedeld  County! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  to  their  organization  and  their  purposes,  you  don't  know  any- 
liiig  about  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  any  one  killed  on  any  of  the  occasions  you  have 
lerred  tof — ^A.  Well,  there  was — I  saw  no  one  killed ;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy: 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dead  body  t 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  saw  any  dead  body  you  can  state  that.  I  don't  want 
)u  to  state  what  you  heard,  but  anything  you  saw  yourself  you  can 
ate.— A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  none. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiajioy  : 

Q.  As  to  the  organization  of  those  rifle-clubs,  did  they  appear  to  be 
rganized  bodies! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  appeared  to  be  under  the  command  of  some  persons  acting  as 
fficers! — A.  Under  the  command  of  a  captain.  That  I  know,  because 
tiey  came  by  our  camp;  they  rode  around  the  town  and  came  by  our 
amp,  and  as  they  wOuld  come  up  by  our  camp  they  would,  each  com- 
any,  halt  and  give  three  cheers  for  the  boys  in  blue ;  that  is  why  I 
oticed  they  were  under  command. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  were  moving  along  in  columns — riding  along! 
-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  were  under  control,  like  one  of  your 
otDpanics;  that  tbey  had  the  regular  officers,  captain,  and  lieutenant, 
Dd  second  lieutenant,  and  all  that ! — A.  Well,  I  believe  they  had  reg- 
liar  captains;  they  called  them  captains,  and  they  would  give  the  com- 
oand,  "  Forward,  march,"  and  "Forward,  right,"  and  " Forward,  left;" 
•Dd  so  on. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  And  they  obeyed  those  commands  !-pA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  other  circumstance,  during  the  time  you  were 
liroagh  any  portion  of  that  country,  tending  to  show  the  feeling  be- 
reen  the  whites  and  blacks  there,  you  are  at  liberty  to  state  it ;  any- 
ling  within  your  own  knowledge. — A.  Well,  my  idea  is  formed  gener- 
ly.  1  have  never  seen  any  particular  instance;  it  is  just  from  hearsay 
at  I  got  my  information.  I  did  not  see  any  particular  instance  of 
)Ience,  and  no  one  killed. 


WILLIAM  L.  BOYD— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbus,  S.  C,  January  3, 1877. 
V^iLXiAM  L.  Boyd,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

laeAtion.  What  is  your  age  ! — Answer.  I  am  forty-four  years  old. 
>.   Where  do  you  reside  ! — A.  At  Laurens  Court-House. 
!.  What  is  your  business  ! — A.  Merchant. 
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Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong  t — A.  I  belong  to  the  dem- 
ocratic party. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  connection  with  the  late  ekction  ia 
your  county. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  commissioner  of  election. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  as  such  commissioner  t — A.  To  canvass 
the  returns  for  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Ghristiancy  : 
Q.  That  is  a  county  office  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  t — A.  I  was  at  Laurens 
Court-House. 

Q.  State  whether  you  observed  the  manner  of  couducting  the  elec- 
tion ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  peaceable  or  otherwise. — A.  Well,  sir, 
as  far  as  my  observation  went,  it  was  very  peaceable — as  much  80  as 
any  election  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  vote  polled  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  little  larger 
than  usual,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  boxes  were  there  at  your  town  ! — A.  Four. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  town — what  is  its  population  f — A.  I  do  not 
remember.  It  is  a  small  village,  though.  It  is  the  county-seat  of  Laa- 
reus  Couuty. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  reason  why  you  should  have  so  many  boxes 
in  a  village  of  that  size? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  good  reason  at  all 
why  there  should  be  so  many. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  present  when  the  returns  were  canvassed.— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  when  the  returns  were  canvassed. 

Q.  Did  you  join  in  the  canvass  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  your  associate  commissioners! — A.  W.  H.  Rutherford 
was  the  only  one  present.  Mr.  Owens  was  commissioner,  but  be  was 
not  present. 

Q.  Why  was  he  not  present  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  He  told  me  the 
day  before  that  he  would  be  present  at  ten  o'clock  on  that  day,  bat  be 
did  not  do  it;  he  went  off  somewhere. 

Q.  6tate  whether,  within  your  knowledge,  any  negroes  were  intimi- 
dated at  that  place. — A.  None  on  that  day. 

Q.  Or  anywhere  else  in  your  county! — A.  None  that  I  know  of.  I 
never  heard  of  any  intimidation. 

Q.  Did  any  negroes  vote  the  democratic  ticket  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Many  of  them  ! — A.  I  do  not  exactly  know.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  get  at  it,  I  think  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  compulsiou  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  to  make 
them  vote  their  ticket! — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not;  every  one  voted  a«  they 
pleased. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know! — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Rutherford,  your  colleague,  has  sworn  before  the  committee^  io 
substance,  this :  "Only  I  and  Mr.  Boyd,  the  democratic  manager,  acted. 
The  managers  counted  the  votes  a  second  time  at  the  village  from  some 
of  the  precincts.    We  made  an  aggregate  of  the  vote,  and  I  declined  to 
sign  it  an  account  of  fraud  and  intimidation ;  but  the  democrats  threat- 
ened that  if  I  threw  out  a  box  I  would  not  come  out  alive,  and  I  si^ed 
it  under  protest.    I  knew  I  would  be  killed  if  I  did  not  sign  it.    There 
were  some  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  armed  men  around  there."    State 
whether  that  is  true  or  not. 
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The    "Witness.  That  was  tbe  day  we  canvassed  the  returns  t 
Mr.   TMebbimon.  Yes. 

A.  X  ^  was  as  qniet  a  day  as  I  ever  saw  in  Laarens  Court-Hoase. 
Thera    ^%vas  not  a  man  there  armed. 

»id  anybody  threaten  there f — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  tlireaten- 
my  knowledge.  We  were  together  canvassing  the  returns,  and 
OS  uneasy  I  did  not  even  know  it. 

.e  also  testified,  in  substance,  this :  '^  We  made  an  aggregate  of  the 
nd  I  declined  to  sign  it  on  account  of  fraud  and  intimidation." — 
A. '^^ lien  we  commenced  signing  be  signed  under  protest;  I  asked  him 
\rhy  bi^^  did  that.  He  said,  *^  I  don't  think  the  managers  done  their 
doty.^     That  is  the  only  thing  he  said. 

Q.    Was  there  any  democrat  there  who  threatened  him  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 
Q.  ^Kone  that  yon  heard  f — A.  None  that  I  heard. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.    There  was  none  in  tbe  court-house  f — A.  None  in  tbe  court-bouse. 
It  WAS  as  pleasant  and  quiet  as  it  is  in  this  room.    We  were  in  the  audi- 
tor's Tcom  in  the  court-bouse. 
Q.   ^Vas  there  a  full  vote  there  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  full  vote. 
Q-  ^  How  did  it  happen  to  be  so  full  at  that  election  t — A.  Well,  the 
candidates  that  we  had  up  for  the  diiferent  offices  met  with  a  more  gen- 
eral approbation  than  ever  before,  and  it  called  out  the  entire  white 
vote. 

Q.  Before  we  pass  from  Mr.  Butberford,  I  will  ask  whether  you  know 
bis  general  character  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  something  about  his  gen- 
eral character. 

Q.  What  is  it  for  truth  and  honesty  ? — A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ! — A.  I  would  not. 

Q>  Were  there  any  armed  men  around  the  polls  on  tbe  day  of  the 
election  t— A.  I  did  not  see  any  at  all,  and  I  was  there  all  day. 

Q«  Were  there  any  disturbances  or  breaches  of  the  peace  about 
therein  A.  No,  sir ;  the  people  were  noisy,  but  not  in  a  fighting  humor, 
or  anything  of  the  sort.  • 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arrests  t — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  saw  some  arrests. 

Q.  Who  were  there  as  peace-officers  t — A.  There  were  some  United 
States  commissioners,  I  believe;  Mr.  Ladd  was  there,  for  one. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

0*  Did  you  mean  commissioners  t — A.  I  meant  peace-officers.  There 
were  some  officers  there  that  went  there  for  peace-officers,  and  besides 
we  had  other  peace-officers. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

0*  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  campaign  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  only  I 
went  to  one  public  meeting.    I  did  not  leave  my  business.    That  was 
when  it  was  in  our  village ;  I  did  not  go  into  the  country  to  any. 
.  0*  State  whether  you  intimidated  or  threatened  any  colored  man  to 
wdnce  him  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. — A.  I  did  not. 

Q' State  wbetberanybodyelsedid  it,  within  your  knowledge. — A.  None 
within  my  knowledge.  As  far  as  my  observation  went,  the  democrats 
Peranaded  them  to  do  it 

Q*  Why  were  the  democrats  anxious  to  have  a  division  of  time  in  the 
canvass  with  the  republican  speakers  f — ^A.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
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stood  it ;  that  was  the  reason :  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  tbe  colored 
men  to  hear  our  side. 

Q.  The  white  people  wanted  to  reach  the  negroes  t — A.  By  argnment ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  doabt  or  diflBculty  aboat  the  white  vote  ?— A.  So, 
sir ;  not  a  bit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  man  named  Eice,  who  is  clerk  of  tbe  coaitia 
your  county  t — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  for  truth  and  honesty  I — ^A.  Well,  it  is  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  fact  about  this  election  up  there  tending 
to  show  intimidation  or  disturbance  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  col 
ored  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  else. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  killed  in  your  county  during  the  lasl 
political  campaign  T — A.  Two  are  all  I  remember  of;  somewhere  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county. 

Q.  How  many  were  taken  out  and  whipped  f — A.  None  that  I  evei 
heard  of ;  not  a  single  one. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  white  people  were  very  persuasive  toward  thi 
colored  men ;  how  did  they  persuade  them  ? — A.  Well,  by  their  politica 
speeches,  and  persuaded  them  to  go  with  us  in  a  persuasive  way.  Tba 
is,  we  persuaded  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  if  they  would  do  i 
willingly. 

Q.  Did  the  whites  use  this  sort  of  persuasive  argument  to  the  colore^ 
men  t  '*If  you  vote  the  radical  ticket  at  this  election  I  will  not  empb, 
you  next  year,  or  I  will  not  let  you  work  any  of  my  land  next  year- 
Did  they  use  any  argument  of  that  kind  toward  them  ! — A.  I  neve 
heard  that  sort  of  an  argument. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  that  sort  of  argnment  was  used  ?— A. 
heard  some  say  that  if  they  elected  the  other  side  that  they  could  nc 
employ  and  pay  for  as  many — they  could  not  employ  as  many  lor  tb 
next  year. 

Q.  That  is  the  mild  way  you  heard  it  put ! — A.  That  is  the  way 
heard  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  state  that  f — A.  I  do  not  now  remember  an,i 
one  name.    I  never  heard  very  much  of  that  sort. 

Q.  I  asked  who  you  heard  make  that  statement! — A.  I  never  heard 
any  public  speaker  make  it.  I  do  not  remember  now  who.  I  canuot 
give  any  name. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  statement,  or  a  similar  statement,  made  more 
than  once  ? — A-  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  Just  one  timef — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  were  the  four  boxes  of  which  you  have  spoken  establisbed 
in  your  town  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  done  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  I  think  it  was  the  same  way  at  the  election  two  yea« 
before  the  last  one.    I  do  not  remember  when  the  act  was  passed. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Ilice's  reputation  for  truth  !-A. 
I  do  not  remember  any  one  just  now. 

Q.  When  did  yon  hear  any  one  speak  of  it  ?— A.  Not  very  lately, 
have  not  heard  anybody  lately  say  anything  about  it  much. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  person  whom  you  have  heard  spea 
of  Rice's  reputation  for  truth  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  can. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Rutherford's  reputation  for  trutJ 
— A.  I  do  not  remember  anybody. 
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Q.  Yon  have  sworn  that  you  knew  what  the  reputation  of  each  of 
these  gentlemen  was  for  truth,  and  now  you  swear  that  you  do  not  re- 
member that  yon  ever  heard  any  one  speak  of  it.  How  can  you  recon- 
cile those  two  statements! — A.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  general  repu- 
tation. 

Q.  The  general  reputation  is  made  up  of  particulars,  and  I  am  trying 
now  to  get  at  the  particulars. — A.  I  do  not  remember  any  now,  sir. 

Q.  I  state  again :  You  have  stated  that  you  knew  the  reputation  for 
troth  and  veracity  of  each  of  these  men,  Rutherford  and  Eice,  and  now 
you  swear  that  you  do  not  remember  of  hearing  any  person  speak  of  the 
reputation  of  either  of  them  for  truth  and  veracity  j  how  can  you  recon- 
cile those  two  statements? — A.  Well,  I  might  mention  somebody's 
name;  bat  I  do  not  remember  now  any  particular  name.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  can. 

Q.  On  what  day  did  you  canvass  the  county  returns  t — A.  The  elec- 
tiou  was  on  the  7tb,  the  managers  brought  in  the  boxes  on  the  8th,  and 
we  canvassed  on  the  9th. 

Q.  At  what  place  did  you  canvass  those  returns  t — ^A.  At  Laurens 
Court-House. 

Q.  Id  what  room  t — A.  In  the  county  auditor^s  office. 

Q.  Who  were  present  when  you  canvassed  the  votes  f — A.  Myself 
and  Mr.  Rutherford,  the  other  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Watts,  our  clerk, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Dunlap ;  the  other 
three  were  there  all  the  time. 

.  Q.  Which    Waits  was   your  clerk  I — A.  Augustus  Watts,  I   think 

it  is. 

Q-  Is  he  a  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q«  And  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  canvass  those  returns! — A.  I  think 
^^  got  through — perhaps  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  about 

^pat  time;  it  might  liave  been  later;  it  was  somewhere  about  that 

time. 

Q.  Which  signed  the  certificate  first,  yon  or  Eutherford  ? — A.  I  think 
ue  siped  the  returns  first,  according  to  my  remembrance  now. 
Q.  Do  yon  remember  whether  your  name  is  placed  under  or  above 

^jsf— A.  lu  think  it  is  above  in  some  and  below  in  some,  if  I  remember 

nght. 

Q«  Yoa  think  some  of  the  names  are  above  and  some  below  ? — A.  I 
"^|Qk  iu  one  my  name  is  above,  and  below  in  another ;  I  am  not  clear. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  that  he  signed  the  returns  first  I — A.  I  am  clear  that 
^^  signed  part  of  them  first. 

Q»  What  do  you  mean  by  part  of  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I 
^^  Dot  remember  now  how  it  was  exactly,  but  I  think  I  signed  one  ;  he 
^assiguing  one  over  there  and  I  was  signing  here ;  we  swapped  papers 
■^Somehow  that  way. 

Q*  You  signed  duplicates,  did  you  I — A.  Well,  we  had  four  papers. 

Q'  You  say  that  Eutherford  did  sign  under  protest  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
*^J^»  "I hereby  sign  by  protest.'^ 

Q-  You  have  stated  the  explanation  he  gave  to  you  for  signing  in  that 
^^y.^A.  That  is  what  he  said.  I  asked  him  why  he  signed  under  pro- 
^^  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  the  managers  done  right.  That  is  all 
^"^  question  I  asked  him. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  number  of  votes  that  were  cast  at 
Aureus  Gourt-House  at  the  four  polling-places  I — A.  I  ought  to  know 
^t,  bat  my  impression  is  now  that  it  was  a  little  over  2,000. 
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Q.  jlnow  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  whole  vote  of  the 
county  was  voted  at  those  four  polling-places.  Was  it  one-half  of  the 
county  vote,  or  more  than  half! — A.  Well,  I  think  the  entire  vote  of 
the  county  was  about  4,700,  and  according  to  my  memory  it  woaldbea 
little  over  2,000  votes  cast,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  not  quite  half  t — A.  It  was  not  quite  half,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  you  confident  about  that  t — A.  I  feel  pretty  certain  about  it, 
but  I  have  forgotten  ;  I  ought  to  have  known  the  figures,  but  that  is 
according  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  How  many  polling-places  were  there  in  the  entire  county  f-A. 
Eight  in  the  entire  county. 

Q.  And  there  were  four  at  the  village  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  this  place  was  about  equal  to  the 
votes  cast  in  the  county  outside  of  that  place,  was  it  nott 

The  Witness.  You  mean  in  the  territory,  don't  you  t 

Q.  The  number  of  votes  polled  at  Laurens  Court  House  at  the  polling 
places  was  about  equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  county,  or  pretty  nearl: 
equal,  was  it  not  f 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  the  territory  for  them  to  vote! 

Mr.  Cheistiancy.  No.    I  mean  the  number  of  votes. 

A.  I  think  the  votes 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  half  of  the  votes  of  the  county  were  at  your  p^^ 
cinct. — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  Was  it  nearly  half  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  nearly  half.  No,  sir;  i 
was  not  half. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  it  was  not  half? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  half. 

Q.  You  are  8Ui*e  of  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  cannot  say  that  i 
am  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  not  feel  confident  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  feel  confident. 

Q.  How  much  less  than  half  do  you  feel  confident  it  was  f — A.  Wellf 
it  must  have  been  a  difference  of  probably  500  votes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Richard  0.  Watts  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  hiiD« 

Q.  Mr.  Watts  states  that  there  was  considerably  over  half  of  the  tote 
of  the  county  polled  in  those  four  precincts.  Now,  I  want  you  to  revie«^ 
in  your  own  mind  this  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  being  accurate,  if  yoa 
can. — A.  According  to  my  recollection,  I  do  not  think  there  waso^er 
one-half  of  the  votes  cast  there. 

Q.  It  came  pretty  near  a  half  in  your  estimation,  did  it  not!— A.  ^ 
sir ;  it  was  not  quite  half. 

Q.  It  came  pretty  near  half,  though,  did  it  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  came 
pretty  near  half. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  estimated  that  there  were  between  five 
and  six  hundred  blacks  voted  the  democratic  ticket ;  where  was  that-- 
in  the  county  or  in  the  village  t — A.  I  meant  in  the  entire  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  yourself,  personally — how  they 
voted  anywhere  except  at  your  own  polls  t — A.  I  know  some  that  voted 
that  way ;  and  a  great  many  voted  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  know  how  many  blacks  there  were  that  voted 
the  democratic  ticket  in  the  entire  county  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  H 
personally,  nor  by  my  own  observation. 

Q.  You  give  that,  then,  as  your  opinion  f — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  particular  poll  I — A.  I  was  about  there  all  day. 
I  wias  not  at  any  particular  poll. 
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Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  managers  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  one 
f  the  managers. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  at  any  of  the  polls  out  of  the  village  T — A.  Well, 
tiey  were  not  far  apart. 

Q.*I  am  speaking  of  the  polls  out  of  the  village  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
fere^our  places  out  of  the  village,  in  the  country. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  I  am  asking  you  if  you  were  at  any  of  the  polls  that  were 
mtof  the  village? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not    I  did  not  understand  you. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon: 

Q.  How  far  are  these  polling- places  in  the  town  apart? — A.  They  are 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  I  think. 
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CoLU>DBiA,  S.  C,  January  3, 1877. 
T.B.  Cbews  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  Forty-four  years  old. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  At  Laurens  Court-House. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  printer,  and  am  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Laurensville  Herald. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  do  you  afSliate? — A.  The  democratic  or 
conservative  party. 

Q.  State  whether  you  took  any  part  in  the  late  election  in  your  county, 
and,  if  you  say  yes,  give  the  committee  to  understand  how  the  canvass 
vas  conducted  there— whether  peaceably,  forcibly,  or  otherwise. — A. 
^es,  sir;  I  took  a  part  in  tt.  I  went  to  nearly  all  the  public  meetings 
held  in  the  county.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  canvass,  it  was  peaceable. 
I  saw  no  violence  at  all,  no  quarreling;  not  a  single  difficulty. 
,  Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  movements  of  the  democratic  party 
ta  that  county  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  own  connection  with  the  canvass  went,  state 
^hether  you  sought  to  induce  the  colored  people  to  vote  the  democratic 
^cket  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation  of  any  sort. — ^A.  IJ'o,  sir ;  we 
tried 

Q.  I  am  askiug  you  now  about  yourself  particularly. — A.  I  tried  to 
prevail  on  them,  and  talked  to  them  and  reasoned  with  them  to  get 
'hem  to  vote  by  reasoning  with  them,  but  I  never  thought  about  using 
^oleoce  or  intimidation  of  any  sort.  I  have  advocated  peace  in  my 
>aper  all  the  time;  I  wrote  several  articles  advising  the  people  to  be 
)Qiet  and  peaceable,  and  I  deprecated  anything  like  intimidation  or 
'hreats  of  any  sort. 

Q.  State  whether  the  party  as  an  organization,  or  anybody  else  within 
^onr  knowledge,  sought  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket 
>y  force,  or  violence,  or  threats  of  any  sort. — ^A.  I  know  of  nothing  of 
be  sort. 

Q.  And  if  there  had  been  any  party  movement  of  that  sort  would 
on  be  likely  to  have  known  it  t — A.  I  think  I  would. 
Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  democratic  party  in  that 
innty  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  am.    I  can  safely  say  that  I  am  con- 
Tsant  with  all  the  movenuents  during  the  whole  campaign. 
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Q.  What  was  tbe  tone  of  your  paper,  sir! — A.  Peaceable  aDd  orderly; 
we  advocated  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  reason  why  you  did  that? — A.  There  was 
considerable  feeling  in  the  campaign  on  both  sides,  and  both  sides  were 
anxions  and  working  hard,  and  we  were  apprehensive  that  the  inf^resl 
felt  might  lead  to  some  disturbance. 

Q.  Were  you  apprehensive  that  disturbances  would  redound  to  th( 
injury  of  the  democratic  party! — A.  Yes,  sir;  peace  was  what  wi 
wanted,  and  I  was  fearful  that  something  of  the  kind  might  occur  tha 
would  injure  our  prospects.  We  wanted  no  pretext  or  excuse  given  fo 
any  protest  after  the  election ;  we  wanted  the  campaign  to  be  conduct© 
orderly  and  peaceably  and  without  any  threats. 

Q.  State  whether  any  colored  people  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  anc 
if  you  say  yes,  what  number  within  your  knowledge,  and  the  means  yo 
had  of  knowing  how  many  did  vote  it.7— A.  There  was  a  considerabl 
number,  between  500  and  600  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  The  pn 
cise  number  I  could  not  say,  but  it  was  between  500  and  600. 

Q.  Where  were  you  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  At  Laurens  Coari 
House. 

Q.  State  whether  there  were  any  armed  bodies  of  men  there  on  tha 
day? — A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  or  shooting  about  there  ! — A.  None,  sir,  tha 
I  heard,  and  I  was  there  all  day. 

Q.  Could  you  have  heard  it  or  seen  it  if  it  had  happened  ? — A.  Yes 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  boxes  are  there  at  your  town  f — A.  Four. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  town  ? — A.  It  is  a  small  country  village. 

Q.  What  is  the  probable  population  f — A.  Six  or  eight  hundred. 

Q.  Why  do  you  have  four  boxes  at  your  place? — A.  Well,  we  do  no 
know  why  that  is. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  up  all  night  the  night  before  the  electioo 
and,  if  so,  why  you  were  up. — A.  Well,  I  was  up  most  of  the  night 
There  was  a  very  large  crowd  of  colored  people  in  the  town. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  there? — A.  They  commenced  coming  ii 
about  ten  o'clock  on  Monday,  and  they  came  all  day,  in  little  squads  0 
from  fifteen  to  sixty ;  there  was  one  squad  of  ninety.  There  were  a  goo( 
many  colored  people  in  town,  and  toward  twelv^e  o'clock  the  white  peo 
pie  commenced  coming  in. 

Q.  Twelve  o'clock  on  Monday  t — A.  On  Monday  night  before  tb< 
election. 

Q.  Twelve,  between  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning  ? — A.  Tes 
sir;  I  did  not  feel  like  sleeping;  there  was  a-good  deal  of  cheering  ant 
some  little  noise;  there  was  no  firing,  but  still  I  did  not  feel  like  sleep 
Ing,  and  I  remained  up  most  of  the  night.  I  went  home,  I  suppose,  1 
little  before  day — about  an  hour. 

Q.  Who  took  possession  of  the  court-house  f — A.  The  negroes  wentii 
there  about  dark.  They  went  in  and  out.  It  was  raining  a  little,  anc 
they  went  in  about  dark. 

Q.  Tell  us  where  those  four  polling-places  were  fixed. — A.  There  ver 
two  in  the  court-house,  one  at  t-he  auditor's  oflSce,  and  one  in  the  seboo 
commissioner's  oflBce  in  the  court-house.  There  was  another  about  fift 
yards  from  there,  on  the  western  side  of  the  court-house,  and  another' 
a  small  building  that  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  photograph  ^Ici 
about  thirty  yards  east  of  the  court-house. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  begin  ?    State  whether  there  was  a  great  ra 
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at  the  ballot-box  as  soon  as  tbey  were  opened  at  tbo  various  points. — 
A.  There  was  a  general  rusb,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  violence  at  any  of  the  boxes  during  the  day  f — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  A  man  by  tbe  name  of  Isaac  Jordan  has  testified  that  he  was  at 
Laurens  box  the  night  before  the  election ;  that  there  were  ritle-clubs 
there;  that  they  paraded  around  and  shot  and  threw  rocks  at  the  court- 
boose  ;  did  you  see  or  hear  anything  of  that  sort  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
belieTo  it.    It  is  not  true. 

Q.  Do  not  state  what  you  believe ;  state  whether  you  had  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  seeing. — A.  I  had  an  opportunity,  and  no  such  thing  occurred. 
I  was  op  and  round  about  the  court-house  all  uight  until  about  an  hour 
before  day. 

Q.  Tbe  same  witness  says  about  three  or  four  hundred  colored  people 
went  off  without  voting,  for  fear  of  being  killed  or  turned  out  of  doors, 
and  he  says  they  ran  about  twenty  or  more  off.  Did  you  see  anything 
of  the  kind  t — A.  That  is  not  true. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  if  it  had  oc- 
caired.— A.  I  was  right  there.  I  had  an  opportunity,  and  I  saw  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  You  were  right  there  all  the  time,  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  right  there 
^H  tbe  time  after  the  polls  opened,  with  the  exception — I  was  around 
the  boxes  and  I  went  through  the  crowd. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Isaac  Jordan? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him.  I 
never  saw  him  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  there  armed  men  about  the  polls  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  conversation  with  a  deputy  United 
States  marshal  that  day ;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  state  anything  that  he 
^2ky  have  said  about  making  arrests  of  persons  while  attending  the 
clectioD. — A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
Canton  about  ten  days  before  the  election.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  Laurens  Gourt-House.  He  was  then  on  his  road  to  Laurens, 
^Dd  be  told  me  that  he  had  a  number  of  warrants,  and  intimated  that 
th*»y  would  be  arrested  before  the  election,  or  about  that  time.  He  had 
^tie  buDdred  warrants  for  people  at  Laurens  Court-House  and  in  Lau- 
i^ns  County. 

Q.  Warrants  for  what  I — A,  Well,  he  did  not  say  what.  I  did  not 
38k  bim  and  he  did  not  state  what  the  warrants  were  for.  They  were 
United  States  warrants;  I  do  not  know  what  the  charges  were.  I  did 
uotask  him  and  he  did  not  state. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  man  named  Bice,  your  county  clerk  I — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  it  for  veracity  1 — A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  1 — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  another  colored  man  in  your  county  named  Raphael 
Stewart  f— A.  Yes,  sii-. 

Q.  You  know  his  general  reputation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  for  truth  and  honesty  f — A.  It  is  not  good ;  it  is  bad. 
Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  f — A.  I  would  not. 
Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  W.  H.  Rutherford? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  it  for  truth  and  honesty  ! — A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ? — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  a  conversation  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Patterson,  and  if  you  say  yes,  state  what  that  was  about. — A.  I  hada^ 
conversation  with  Patterson  last  Thursday. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  in  your  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  was  at  the  last 
election. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  election  t — A.  We  were  talking  about 
the  election,  and  I  inquired  of  him  how  it  had  passed  off. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  fact  that  would  be  interesting  to  this 
committee  within  the  sphere  of  the  examination  I  have  given  you  f-— A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  killed  in  Laurens  County  dunng  tbe 
last  political  campaign  there! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge that  there  were  any  killed.    I  heard  of  the  killing  of  two,  1  think. 

Q.  How  many  were  taken  out  of  their  houses  by  the  rifle-clubs  and 
whipped  ? — A.  None  to  my  knowledge. 
.  Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  rifle-club  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  democratic  club  t — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  rifle-clubs  having  been  in  existence  in  yoia 
county  during  the  last  political  canvass  f — A.  There  were  none. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  knew  that  there  were  any.  Do  you  kno-^ 
whether  there  were  or  were  not! — A.  I  do ;  there  was  not  a  single  riic 
clnb  in  the  county. 

Q.  Were  there  any  saber-clubs  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  democratic  clubs  armed  f — A.  Well,  Senator,  mei 
wear  their  pistols — some  few  of  them.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  coantrj 
but  they  were  not  armed  in  any  other  way.  There  was  no  regular  sys 
tem  of  arming.  Men  had  their  pistols — side-arms.  Occasionally 
would  see  a  man  with  a  pistol  on  him,  but  it  was  not  a  general  thing  a 
all,  and  they  did  not  atteihpt  to  be  armed. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  yourself  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — A.  Ko, 
sir;  I  did  not  have  an  arm  at  all,  nothing  more  than  my  pocket  knife; 
I  had  that ;  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  in  your  newspaper,  pending  the  election,  use  an  argument 
like  this  to  induce  republicans  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  they  voted  the  radical  ticket,  democrats  ought  not  to  employ 
them,  or  that  they  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  democratic  negi-oesf- 
A.  I  think  I  used  something  like  the  latter,  that  we  might  give  prefer- 
ence 'y  but  we  argued  against  proscription,  not  to  proscribe,  but  to  give 
the  preference. 

Q.  Not  to  proscribe,  but  give  the  preference  to  those  who  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  argued  and  recommended  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
is  the  substance  of  it,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  in  your  paper  that  republicans  who  were  car- 
rying on  business,  if  there  were  any  such  in  the  county,  should  not  Ik 
patronized  by  the  democrats,  but  that  the  democrats  should  give  pref 
erence  to  the  democratic  traders  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  used  no  such  argn 
ment.    I  was  not  so  partisan  as  that. 

Q.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  consider  your  paper  a  very  mild  i)ape! 
do  you  not  t — A.  We  considered  it  a  conservative  paper,  sir.  We  wei 
for  our  side.    We  wanted  everybody  to  turn  out  and  vote  the  democrat 
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ticket,  and  I  persaaded  all  tbe  colored  people  I  coald  to  vote  that  ticket. 
fiat  as  far  as  threats  are  coDcerned,  we  made  none,  and  we  advocated 
peace  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  necessity  was  there  for  you  to  so  persistently  advocate 
peace!— A.  There  was  considerable  excitement  over  the  State  generally, 
and  Dot  only  over  this  State,  bat  it  was  the  presidential  and  general 
State  election,  and  we  supposed  that  our  advice  might  do  some  good  in 
dlaying  the  excitement. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persona  threatening  war  or  disturbance  in  that 
jounty  t— A.  Ko,  sir;  it  was  not  on  that  account.    I  heard  of  no  threats. 

Q.  Yet  you  persistently  advocated  peace  and  there  was  no  one  threat- 
ening?—A.  No,  sir.  Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  existing  on 
)oth  sides. 

Q.  But  no  one  was  threatening  any  violent  measures  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  persistently  advocated  peace T — A.  Yes, sir;  I  en 
leavored  to  keep  it  uppermost  in  their  minds  to  be  quiet  and  peaceable, 
md  the  speakers  generally  did  that  on  both  sides :  both  parties  adve- 
rted it  80  far  as  I  know.    I  did  not  attend,  and  did  not  hear  but  one 
speech  myself  on  the  republican  side. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Butherford's  reputation  for  truth  f 
—A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  now. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Stewart's  reputation  for  truth  t — 
A  I  do  not  remember  as  to  either  one  of  the  three — any  particular  per- 
son ;  bat  that  is  their  general  character. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  sworn  to  that ;  now  I  want  the  particulars.  Who 
has  spoken  of  their  reputation  for  truth?  If  you  can  give  the  name  of 
any  one  person,  do  so. — A.  I  do  not  remember  any  person  now. 

Q.  YoQ  say  that  Deputy  Marshal  Canton  told  you  some  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  before  the  election  that  he  had  a  hundred  warrants  ! — A.  I 
think  he  said  about  a  hundred ;  1  will  say  a  hundred;  yes. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  what  the  warrants  were  for  t — A.  He  said  to 
DJake  arrests. 

Q.  What  particular  offense  was  charged  T — A.  He  did  not  say  any- 
ftiDg  about  that. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  whom  he  wanted  to  arrest  I — A.  No,  sir;  he  did 
Dot  say  who. 

Q.  Were  any  arrests  made  in  the  county  t — A.  No,  sir ;  none  were 
niade. 

Q.  Did  you  publish  that  conversation  in  your  paper!— A.  No,  sir;  I 
*d  not. 

Q.  Did  you  state  it  to  any  onet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  i^ut  no  arrests  were  made? — A.  No  arrests  were  made;  when 
hey  went  up  there  they  supposed  they  would  be  arrested. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  was  supposed;  I  am  asking  after  the 
iMJts. — A.  I  traveled  with  him  up  from  Newberry,  and  happened  to  be 
!iere  when  he  came  up. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3,  1877. 
9«  S.  Thompson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

2aestion.  What  is  your  aget — Answer.  Forty,  sir. 
I.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Columbia,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  principal  of  the  male  acade 
Q.  With  what  political  party  do  you  affiliate  I — A.  Democratic  pa 
Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  connection  with  a  rifle-club,  so  cal 
in  the  city  of  Columbia;  and  if  you  say  yes,  give  us  some  accoaot  o 
organization  and  its  purpose,  principles,  and,  particularly,  whe 
Governor  Chamberlain  was  a  member  of  that  company,  or  had  anytl 
to  do  with  it. — A.  I  was  the  president  of  the  first  rifle  club  there  wj 
this  State  outside  of  Charleston.  That  club  was  formed  in  July,  1 
Moses  was  then  governor.  He  armed  us,  or,  that  is,  he  gave  us  f< 
five  of  the  Eemington  pattern  of  rifles;  and  Chamberlain  was  at 
time  attorney  general.  I  appointed  a  committee  to  go  around  ao 
the  citizens  here  to  get  subscriptions  to  assist  us  in  equipping  the 
pany,  and  I  know  the  report  of  that  committee  as  to  what  Chambe 
did;  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  need  not  state  what  the  report  was. — A.  I  was  not  od 
committee,  and,  therefore,  I  can  only  say  what  the  report  was. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  this  organization;  what  was  the 
pose  of  it? — A.  It  wa«  intended  simply  for  social  purposes;  anc 
wanted  to  organize  as  a  military  company,  and  according  to  the 
But  we  found  that  if  we  went  into  the  militia  as  a  regular  militia 
pany,  we  would  be  commanded  by  negro  officers,  and  we  object( 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  political  purpose  in  this  organization! 
None  in  the  world. 

Q.  It  was  a  voluntary  organization  ! — A,  Entirely.  We  were  ar 
by  the  governor,  and  the  only  service  we  did  was,  in  obedience  to 
request  of  Governor  Moses,  to  prepare  to  suppress  a  riot  that  waj 
pected  would  take  place  between  the  negro  factions  headed  by  Mi 
and  ]Siash. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  I  could  not  fix  the  date ;  it  was  in  Sep 
ber ;  about  September,  1874. 

Q.  When  was  the  company  organized  I — A.  In  July,  1874. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  those  rifle-club  organizations  that  we  1 
heard  about  in  this  State? — A.  I  think  I  kuow  a  great  deal  a 
them. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  political  purpose  in  their  orgai 
tiou. — A.  None,  as  far  as  I  know  ;  and,  if  I  am  allowed  to  state 
fact,  I  was  senior  oflicer  of  the  rifle-clubs  in  Columbia,  and  commai 
a  battalion  on  the  28th  of  June  at  Charleston,  and  on  the  evenii 
the  29th  we  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Charleston  Hotel,  and  i 
prominent  citizens  said  that  they  had  just  received  the  news  of 
nomination  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  ( 
sliould  give  three  cheers  for  the  nominees ;  but  it  was  decided  not  i 
so  on  the  ground  that  we  were  not  a  political  organization,  and  ths 
would  not  cheer,  although  we  were  all  democrats.  I  can't  say  we 
all  democrats,  as  I  believe  some  members  of  my  club  were  republi* 
but  the  majority  of  us  were  democrats,  and  we  declined  to  giv( 
cheers,  as  requested  by  some  of  the  citizens.' 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  rifle-clubs  there  are  in  the  State  T-> 
think  about  seventy-five  organizations,  or  rather  re-organizations  o 
companies  that  existed  before  the  war.  I  should  think  seveut; 
would  be  a  liberal  estimate. 
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Q.  Did  joa  take  any  part  in  the  late  campaign  ? — A.  I  was  candidate 
for  superintendent  of  education  on  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  yon  canvass  any  during  the  campaign? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  spirit  of  it  toward  the  colored  people  t — A.  There 
were  allusions  made  to  Governor  Chamberlain  as  to  his  conduct 

Mr.  Christiancy.  We  have  decided  not  to  go  into  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  State  government  here. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  learn  whether  the  policy  of  the  democratic  party  of  the 
State  was  peaceful  or  otherwise,  and  whether  there  was  any  purpose  or 
aoy  intent  to  intimidate  colored  people,  and  compel  them  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  f — A.  There  was  not,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  How  did  yon  happen  to  know  of  the  policy  of  the  party  ? — A.  I 
bad  free  access  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  democratic  pany,  and 
was  present  at  their  private  consultations,  at  many  of  them,  if  not  at 
all  of  tbem,  when  I  was  in  Columbia,  and  I  had  free  intercourse  with 
General  Hampton  during  the  canvass.  I  have  known  him  a  long  time, 
and  he  spoke  very  freely  to  me. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any  violence  or  threats  of 
violence  to  induce  colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  I — A.  I 
know  of  no  threats  of  violence  or  violence  to  the  colored  men  to  induce 
them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q'  KiK)wing  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  democratic  party  in  this 
campaign,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else  ever  did  t — A. 
^  sir.  ; 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State  f — A.  I  was  born  here. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  late  civil  war! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  military  academy  in  Charleston,  and  we  were  accepted  by 
the  war  department  as*  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  Confederate 
States.  I  was  in  service  in  that  capacity  commanding  a  battalion  of 
cadets. 

Q-  Was  there  any  public-school  system  in  this  State  prior  to  the 
warf^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Q-  A  system  of  common  schools  existed  in  the  State  ! — ^A.  I  could  not 
answer  fully  as  to  that.  1  was  very  young  when  I  graduated  and  went 
to  the  military  academy,  and  I  never  engaged  in  politics ;  I  couldn't 
^y  iQQch  about  that.  I  remember  distinctly  that  when  I  was  admitted 
to  the  military  academy  I  was  examined  before  the  commissioners  of 
free  schools. 

Q.  When  was  that?- A.  That  was  in  1852;  I  entered  in  1853. 

Q<  Then  you  swear  that  there  was  a  general  system  of  common  or 
free  schools  in  the  Staie  prior  to  that  time.^  or  at  that  time,  do  you  ! — 
-^  I  cannot  say  how  general  it  was.  I  swear  that  I  was  examined  be- 
fore a  committee  of  gentlemen  that  they  told  me  were  commissioners  of 
free  schools. 

Q<  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  all  I  know ; 
bat  my  knowledge  upoii  the  subject — I  looked  somewhat  into  the 
matter  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  was  spent  for  tree  schools  be- 
fore the  war,  but  I  have  not  looked  into  the  law,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
general  it  was.  It  hadn't  come  into  my  way  to  do  it,  sir;  I  wasn't  con- 
nected with  them  in  any  way. 

Q.  Did  not  the  law  merely  apply  to  cities  and  large  towns? — A.  It 
did  Dot,  because  I  came  from  the  county  of  Greenville,  and  lived  in  that 
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ccnnty,  and  know  the  fact.  I  remember  this  fact,  that  daring  my  caree 
as  cadet  I  was  disabled  by  an  accident  to  my  foot,  and  I  taught  schot 
there  daring  a  fnrloagh  of  six  months,  and  I  had  some  papils  that  wei 
paid  for  out  of  the  pablic  fands,  and  I  was  quite  yoang,  (seventec 
ytars  of  age,)  and  I  don't  remember  now  who  paid  me;  but  I  know 
had  some  public  scholars,  and  I  know  that  the  parties  expected  me  i 
deduct  for  every  day  that  the  children  were  absent. 


J.  L.  MoCRACKEN— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 1877. 

J.  L.  McCbageen  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  State  your  age. — Answer.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  State  your  place  of  residence. — A.  Abbeville  County. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  Farming. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong  t — A.  The  democratic 

Q.  State  whether  ;y  ou  were  at  Calhoun's  Mills,  in  your  county,  on  t 
day  of  the  election. — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  there  in  the  morning,  if  you  were  there 
the  morning  ? — A.  I  got  there  about  eleven  o'clock  the  night  before. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  polls  were  opened  in  the  morning  f— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  there  at  that  timet — A.  About  thirl 
I  think. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  were  there! — ^A.  About  three  hundred;  oi 
hundred  and  thirty  came  up  in  one  squad,  and  another  squad,  aboatti 
same  size,  came  from  another  direction. 

Q.  Which  side  crowded  the  polls  ttrst,  the  whites  or  blacks!— A.  Tl 
whites  had  the  polls  when  the.y  opened. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  vote  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  about  ten  or  fifte( 
minutes ;  that  was  before  the  colored  vote  was  polled,  and  theu  tl 
colored  people  crowded  in  and  crowded  the  whites  out  and  then  bega 
voting  themselves. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  vote  that  way  ! — A.  Until  about  twelve  o'cloc 
steadily  on ;  that  is,  they  voted  on  until  twelve,  but  everything  wi 
perfectly  quiet. 

Q.  Which  was  the  largest  crowd  in  the  morning,  the  whites 
blacks  ! — A.  The  blacks. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  disturbance  there  in  the  forepart 
the  day. — ^A.  There  was  none  until  about  12  o'clock;  I  think  thatw 
the  time. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ! — A.  There  was  a  little  difKcnlty  betve 
Heard  and  some  white  man.    It  was  a  matter  outside  the  polls  entire 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  they  were  quarreling! — A.  No,  sir;  I  v 
not  when  they  were  quarreling.  I  did  not  hear  that,  if  there  wasi 
quarreling  at  all. 

Q.  Had  the  difficulty  between  Heard  and  the  white  man  you  sp 
of  anything  to  do  with  the  election  ! — ^A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  fight! — A.  Heard  was  struck  with  a  rock.  I  did 
know  either  one  of  the  parties. 

Q.  They  had  a  fight  about  some  matter  between  themselves  per 
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f/jf — A.  Yes,  sir;  an  old  gradge  between  them,  I  think,  bat  what  it 
iS  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  the  voting! — A.  No,  sir;  only  for  a  minnte,  perhaps, 
d  tbe  row  was  all  over  in  a  few  minates,  and  the  voting  went  on  as 
fore.  The  supervisor  called  oat  not  to  notice  tbem.  In  a  minnte  or 
0  it  was  all  over. 

}.  ^What  part  of  the  vote  had  probably  been  pat  in  at  that  time  T 
id  tlie  bulk  of  the  vote  gone  in  at  that  timeT — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  .^t  what  time  did  the  voting  of  the  crowd  cease  t — A.  About  one 
lock« 

Q.  TVere  there  any  armed  men  abont  the  box  at  any  time  daring  the 
ty  1 — A.  Not  unless  you  would  call  the  negroes  armed  when  they  had 
ubs  and  pistols,  as  some  had ;  and  some  few  white  men  had  pistols. 
Q.  Did  they  brandish  them  abont  the  box? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  noth- 
igot*  it. 

Q.  Was  anybody  prevented  from  voting! — A.  No,  sir;  every  one 
foted  who  had  a  right  to  vote. 

Q.  Bow  long  were  the  polls  kept  oi)en  f — A.  Until  six  o'clock. 

Q.  State  whether  you  observed  anybody  manifest  violence  or  a  spirit 
of  intimidation  toward  the  colored  people,  or  toward  any  voters  at  all, 
whether  white  or  black. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Henry  Heard  voted  there  t — ^A.  He  did. 
He  voted  after  twelve  o'clock.    I  saw  him  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  man  named  Albert  Sutton  voted  there  ? — 
A.  He  was  the  first  man  that*  voted  the  republican  ticket.  He  pushed 
throQgh  the  white  men  and  voted  the  radical  ticket,  and  said,  ^^  If  any 
white  man  don't  like  it,  here  I  am."  1  think  that  was  the  first  radical 
ticket  polled. 

Q.  He  voted  the  republican  ticket. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  he  said. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Albert  Sutton  shot  any  white  man  there 
that  day,  or  about  there!  and  if  you  say  yes,  say  who  it  was. — A.  Well, 
Jt  is  the  opinion  of  the  neighborhood — — 

Q.  You  cannot  give  the  opinion.  Do  you  know  the  fact  t — A.  I  did 
fiot  see  it 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  in  your  possession  of  the  election  in  yoar 
coant.y!— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  it  purport  to  be,  and  what  is  it  f — A.  W^U,  sir,  it  gives 
Ihe  vote  for  1872, 1874,  and  1876. 

Q.  Are  yon  sure  that  it  is  correct  t — A.  It  was  taken  from  a  tabular 
^tement  as  published  in  the  county  papers  at  the  time  of  the  elections, 
^Qd  tbe  statement  was  furnished  to  the  papers  by  the  managers. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  that  is  correct 
n  Dot  ? — ^A.  I  compared  it  with  the  statements  as  published  in  the  pa- 

)era. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know,  of  your  knowledge,  whether  those  published 
tatements  were  correct  or  not  t — A.  No,  I  do  not  know ;  they  were 
lade  by  the  managers  to  the  papers. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  vote  was  at  the  late  election  t — ^A.  The  en- 

•e  vote  of  the  county  was  7,648  in  1876. 

Q.  -Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  1874 1 — A.  In  1874  it  was  6,755. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 
[J.  You  do  not  know  that  T — A.  That  is  the  published  statement. 
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By  Mr.  Mebeimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Henry  Heard  f — A.  I  am  not  personally  acqo; 
with  him  ;  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  people  generally  say  of  him  throng 
section  of  the  country  where  he  lives  T — A.  He  has  the  name  of  b 
bad  man. 

Q.  The  question  is,  do  you  know  what  the  people  generally 
him  through  that  section  T  Have  you  heard  many  persons  speak 
character  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  say  he  is  a  mean  man. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  for  honesty  and  truth  f — A.  From 
hear  it  is  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

Q.  If  the  people  generally  say  that,  that  is  what  I  want. — A.  ' 
what  I  mean  ;  they  generally  say  that. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  bad  character  for  truth  t— A.  Well,  he  is 
mgral  man ;  he  is  a  school-teacher,  and  the  more  respectable  pei 
the  community  will  not  send  their  daughters  to  school  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  dec 
Calhoun's  Mills  which  you  have  not  stated  t — A.  No,  sir. 
_  Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
member  of  the  democratic  club. 

Q.  Where  !— A.  At  Calhoun's  Mills. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  club  f — A.  It  had  about  seventy-five  mem 
think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  many  colored  men  voted  the  dem< 
ticket! — A.  I  think. they  did;  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  used  any  threats  or  violence  to  : 
colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else  did  f — A.  N 
it  is  not.    I  never  heard  of  anybody  else  doing  so.    They  tried 
suade'them ;  they  used  persuasion,  but  no  threats. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  outside  of  this  row  between  Heai 
those  white  men  about  the  polls  during  the  day  of  the  election  i 
houn's  Mills  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  younj 
shot  about  half  a  mile  from  the  polls. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge! — ^A.  I  did  not  se 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  difficulty  between  Heard  and  some  othe 
whose  name  you  have  not  given,  were  you  near  enough  to  kno« 
they  were  saying  to  each  other! — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  thij 
say 

Q.  Heard  what  man  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  man  he  was ;  I 
a  stranger  to  me.  He  said  that  he  had  whipped  Heard  once  in  G 
for  something,  and  he  could  whip  him  again  ;  I  only  heard  part 
talk. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Heard  said  to  him  t — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  near  enough  to  him. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  the  trouble  between  them  v 
litical  or  not  t — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Heard's  reputation  for  tr 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  in  particular.     I  do 
member  of  hearing  any  one  say  so ;  it  is  just  the  opinion  of  tl 
munity. 
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Q.  I  suppose  yoa  base  tbat  opiuioa  upon  what  somebody  said  abont 
,1— A.  Yes,  sir;  bat  1  do  DOt  know  of  anybody  in  pafticular  that  I 
onld  speak  of. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  any  person  whom  you  have  heard  speak  of  his 
eputation  for  truth.— A.  There  is  Caldwell. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  t — A.  He  said  he  would  not  believe  him 
m  oath. 

Q.  When  did  he  say  that  t — A.  He  told  me  that  last  Saturday  even^ 
ing. 

Q.  Had  you  been  informed  before  that  time  that  Heard  had  testified 
before  this  committee  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Caldwell  been  informed  of  it  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Were  you  speaking  about  what  he  had  testified  to  before  this  com- 
mittee; were  you  informed  in  regard  to  that  I — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q«  0,  yes;  you  remember,  do  you  notf — A.  No,  sir;  I  mean  I  do  not 
remember  what  we  were  si>eaking  of. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  commence  speaking  about  his  reputation 
for  truth  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  I  just  merely  remeviber 
hearing  Mr.  Caldwell 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anybody  else  speak  of  his  character  for  truth  t-^ 
A.  No  one  that  I  know  of  particularly. 

Q.  You  heard  one  man  last  Saturday  night  speak  of  it,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  you  swear  you  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth 
is?— A.  I  mean  in  the  community;  I  mean  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
manity.   That  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  community. 

Q.  1  want  to  find  out  why  you  believe  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity.—A.  Well,  sir,  it  must  be  from  hearsay  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  Caldwell  is  the  only  one  whose  name  you  can  now  give  whom  you 
have  heard  speak  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Is  be  a  white  man  ? — A.  A  white  man. 

0*  Is  he  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  colored  people  speak  of  Heard's  reputation 
for  truth  ? — A.  There  is  one  here  now  that  will  speak  of  it  this  evening. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  colored  men  speak  of  his  reputation  for 
troth  f— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q*  You  have  heard  one  man  speak  of  his  reputation  for  truth,  and  on 
the  strength  of  that  you  swear  positively  that  you  know  what  his  repu- 
^tion  for  truth  is  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  swear  positively  that  I  know. 
.  Q.  How  do  you  know  that  a  colored  man  will  swear  to  it  this  even- 
%?— A.  He  says  he  will  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  talking  with  him  about  it,  have  you  t — A.  I  heard 
him  speak  of  it. 

.  Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  when 
'twas. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  when  it  was  I — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 
Q.  Was  it  to-day  t — A.  1  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  today  or 
Fhen  ic  was. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  How,  then,  do  you  know  that  he  is  going  to  swear  to  it  this  even- 

g  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  will  swear  to  it. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  just  stated  that  he  would  swear  to  it. 

The  Witness.  Did  I  say  he  would  swear  to  it  I 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes ;  you  did. 

rhe  Witness.  That  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say. 
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Q.  What  did  you  mean  to  say  T — A.  I  meant  that  he  said— if 
not  misanderiltand  me — that  he  said  he  woald  swear  to  it. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  he  would  swear  to  it  ? — A.  I  dc 
member,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  to-day  or  yesterday  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
know  when  he  said  so. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  to-day  or  yesterday  that 
80  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think,  though,  that  I  heard  him  say  that, 
say  this  upon  oath. 

Q.  O,  yes ;  you  do  say  it  upon  oath,  because  you  are  on  oi 
and  I  am  examining  you.  Whatever  you  say  you  say  upon  oj 
When  I  say  '*  I  think,"  do  you  take  that  as  on  oath  !  Is  ever 
say  to  be  understood  as  given  under  an  oath  T 

Mr.  Cameron.  Of  course,  everything  you  say  here  is  under  o 

The  Witness.  When  I  say  that  I  mean  to  swear  to  it,  tl 
under  oath. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  You  are  sworn,  and  all  you  say  here  i 
oath. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  were  you  requested  to  come  here  as  a  witness  f — 
Friday. 
Q.  Who  requested  you  to  come  t— A.  Mr.  Parker  and  Colonel  ( 


EEDMON  <JIBERT— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 
Bedmon  Gibert  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  On  the  10th  of  last 
was  sixty,  and  I  am  now  going  on  sixty-one. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ! — A.  I  live  the  other  side  of  Mount 
in  the  Abbeville  district,  near  Savannah  Biver. 

Q.  What  do  you  do? — A.  Farming. 

Q.  How  did  you  vote  at  the  late  election  in  this  State  f — A. 
the  day  of  election  a  democrat  ticket. 

Q.  Did  anybody  force  you  to  vote  that  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  of  your  own  free  will  f — A.  Of  my  own  free  x' 
that's  the  reason  why  I  done  it.  I  was  asked  to  do  it,  but  I  di 
any  one  I  would  do  it.  I  used  to  live  in  Tennessee,  Shelby  Com 
I  lived  there  six  years  under  democrat  law,  and  I  never  had  i 
to  pay,  because  I  wasn't  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  and  I  have  b( 
four  years  back  in  this  State  since  1  come  here,  and  I  have  go 
taxes  on  this  old  blanket  that  I  have  got  around  me,  and  my  c 
everything  I  have  got;  and  I  am  actually  tired  of  this  sort 
ation  business,  because  it  has  been  getting  worse  ever  since  I  ha 
here,  and  it  was  my  own  expression,  my  own  mind,  that  the  thii 
be  changed,  and  it  ought  to  be  changed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  colored  men  intimidated  there  that  d( 
Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  anybody  threaten  to  kill  you  if  you  did  not  vote  th 
cractic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  it. 
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Q.  Did  yon  see  anybody  prevented  from  voting  there? — A.  Not  at 

all;  I  never  saw  anybody  prevented. 
Q.   How  long  were  you  tbere  f — A.  I  got  there  at  eleven  o'cl  jck  and 

lleft  at  four  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  standing  up  on  the 

box,  and  he  called,  *'  Every  man  that  has  not  voted,  come  up  here  and 

vote.''     I  heard  him  say  that. 
Q.  That  is  all  yoa  know  about  it,  is  it? — A.  That's  about  as  much  as 

I  saw. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  democrat  because  you  want  to  be  a  democrat? — A. 
lam  a  democrat,  and  1  reckon  1  would  have  been  like  the  rest,  but  1 
bad  some  experience  living  with  the  democrat  party  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Q.  Did  the  people  of  your  own  color  say  anything  to  you  about  be- 
ing a  democrat  ? — A.  Good  Lord,  yes;  and  a  heap  of  them  didn't  talk 
to  me,  but  1  talked  before  the  election,  and  told  them,  "  You  all  don't 
know  what  you  are  doing."  If  I  do  a  crime  in  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina, I  don't  want  to  be  tried  here ;  I  want  to  be  carried  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  be  tried  there.  Said  I,  "  I  will  get  my  justice,  even  if  I 
have  to  be  hung,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee."  I  was  living  near  Nash- 
nlle,  in  eleven  miles  of  it,  tor  six  years,  but  I  can't  live  here. 
.  Q.  You  lived  better  under  democratic  rule  than  you  do  under  repub- 
lican rule! — A.  O,  Lord,  yes,  sir;  I  have  my  freedom  now,  and  I  now 
own  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  brought  the  money  from  Tennessee 
J^  buy  it,  and  I  said  to  white  and  colored,  "  If  this  law  don't  change 
1  will  sell  my  land  and  move  back  to  Tennessee,"  and  so  I  will. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q-  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  South  Carolina;  I  was  born 
an<i  rjiised  in  South  Carolina. 

Q'  When  did  you  go  to  Tennessee  ? — A.  I  went  to  Tennessee  two 
years  after  emancipation. 

Q.  You  were  in  South  Carolina  when  emancipation  took  place? — A. 
^t yes.  sir;  I  was  here. 

Q-  You  were  a  slave  before  the  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  not  rather  wish  you  were  a  slave  now  ? 

|he  Witness.  Mef 

jJr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

A.  It  1  had  to  stay  liere  I  would.  I  am  nothing  but  a  slave,  although 
1  uav<^  got  a  hundred  acres  of  land.  I  am  far  worse  off  than  I  was 
when  I  was  a  slave.  Then  I  lived  gentlemanly,  and  I  was  my  master's 
^^ant,  and  there  was  somebody  to  look  up  to,  but  now  I  have  nobody 
to  look  up  to  but  Redinon.  My  dear  master  desires  to  help  me,  but  is 
»otal)ie  to  do  it ;  that's  what  1  know  ;  he  would  do  it  if  he  was  able  to. 

Q-  Do  you  not  think  your  master  lost  some  of  his  property  during  the 
wte  War?— A.  O,  yes,  sir;  they  lost  some,  but  the  taxes  is  killing  them 

Q.  HoJT  much  taxes  do  you  have  to  pay  on  your  one  hundred  acres  of 
land?— A.  I  paid  last  year  eight  dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  property  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  Well,  I  had  a  horse  and  mule  and  six  head  of 
cattle,  and  a  few  hogs.  I  am  killed  up  now,  and  1  don't  suppose  I  have 
wore  than  six  or  seven  head  of  hogs. 

Q.  How  much  taxes  do  you  pay  in  all  ? — A.  All  my  taxes  amount  to 
seventeen  dollars. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  is  very  high  ? — A.  Almighty  high.  They  possessed 
fa.sHe88e<l]  my  watch,  they  possesysed  my  old  gun,  and  they  possessed  my 
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plow,  and  they  possessed  my  plow-gears,  and  I  bad  to  give  iu  apdswe*^^^ 
to  everything  I  am  worth  under  the  heavens;  and  1  told  my  wil'ewhei 
I  come  home,  "  Old  lady,  bless  God,  I  can't  stay  here,  'cause  they  vil 
make  me  pay  for  fire- wood  upon  my  own  land  directly." 

Q.  They  did  not  tax  you  for  your  wife,  did  they! — A.  No,  sir;  IheJ 
didn't  tax  me  for  my  wife,  but  if  they  keep  on  I  expect  they  will. 

Q.  IIow  many  children  have  you  ? — ^A.  1  got  filteen,  but  they  areal 
married  but  one.  I  only  got  one  home  now;  but  they  will  niakem 
pay  tnxes  on  my  baby  after  a  while,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Your  master  had  to  pay  taxes  on  you  before  the  war! — A.  0,yes 
sir;  but  he  didn't  have  to  pay  on  what  I  have  to  pay  now.  He  wasn' 
taxed  like  I  am  now.  I  know  my  old  master  told  me  before  he  died— 
disremember  what  he  said  his  taxes  used  to  be,  but  he  told  me,  "Boj, 
have  more  taxes  to  pay  now  than  I  did  when  1  owned  every  single  on 
of  you."    I  know  he  told  me  that. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  He  said  so  himself,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  he  died.  Whe 
I  went  to  Tennessee  and  went  to  see  him,  he  set  down,  and  he  wass 
much  'joyed  to  see  me  he  cried ;  and  he  said,  "  My  good  servant,  ho 
have  you  been  getting  along?"  And  I  told  him,  and  he  said,  *'Wh€ 
did  you  come  back  f  "  Said  I,  *'  Master,  I  have  come  to  stay."  Said  Ii 
"Poor  boy!  If  you  are  doing  any  good,  don't  stay  here."  He  sai 
"  Here's  my  plantation ;  I  own  my  plantation ;  that  is  a  home  for  yon  ? 
long  as  I  live ;  just  make  yourself  contented  here."  And  then  be  n 
and  tells  me,  too,  how  this  country  was  working ;  and  he  said,  "  Vo 
will  find  it  so;  you  better  stay  where  you  are."  But  I  didn't  listen  h 
him ;  and  now  I  am  staying  here,  just  for  the  present,  but  I  am  gom 
back  and  taJje  my  family.     I  can't  stand  it. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  land  worth  I — A.  I  paid  three  dollars  an  acre 
for  it.     It  is  a  very  good  tract. 

Q.  Are  there  any  buildings  on  your  land! — A.  No  buildings  on  it 
until  I  i)ut  them  on.  I  put  on  a  good  deal  of  buildings  myself  Isd|>- 
pose  I  put  on  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  w^orth  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  put  on  any  fences! — A.  O, yes,  sir;  I  fenced.  There vas 
none  wiieu  I  got  there. 

Q.  JIow^  much  do  you  think  your  farm  is  worth  now  ? — A.  I 
from  seven  to  eight  bales  of  cotton. 

Q  And  how  much  corn  ! — A.  About  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn;  and 
I  nijike  about  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  I  reckon  if  my  oatswa* 
shelled  out  now  I  would  make  about  twenty  bushels  of  oats ;  but  Herf 
thetn  in  the  sheaf. 

Q.  How  much  do  j^ou  think  your  farm  is  worth  ? — A.  I  think  my  faro 
is  worth,  to  run  it  a  year,  about  four  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  be  willing  to  sell  out  for!  That  is  wbatl 
mean. 

The  Witness.  My  land  ! 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  would  be  willing  to  take  $400  for  my  land.  I  ga^^ 
$350;  interest  and  all  cost  me  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  pay  any  taxes  in  Tennessee? — A.  Not  a  bit 
not  a  bit;  'cause  I  wasn't  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  I  never  paid  a t^ 
since  God  made  me  until  since  I  come  here.  I  never  did  pay  taxes, 
can  go  to  any  town  in  Tennessee,  and  I  can  go  to  colored  men  that' 
more  able  than  the  principal  portion  of  the  white  people  here,  and  lea 
borrow  a  hundred  dollars  of  men  that  knows  my  principles;  and  I  woi 
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ask  a  white  man  to  lend  me  $50  but  what  he  would  ^ive  it  to  me.  If 
they  find  that  you  are  au  honest  and  faithful  servant,  all  you  have  ^ot  to 
do  is  to  ask  for  a  few  dollars,  and  they  will  take  out  their  pocket-book  and 
give  it  to  you,  and  don't  want  any  paper  for  it. 

Q.  Dow  is  it  in  this  State  f — A.  The  white  people  are  poor  in  this 

State,  and  no  mistake  about  it.    You  may  believe  it  or  not,  Imt  you  can 

get  witnesses  to  prove  it.    If  you  will  only  apply  to  Shelby  County, 

Tennessee,  there's  negroes  there  that's  worth  more  thi^n  the  best  portion 

of  the  whites  up  in  the  neighborhood  where  1  live  in,  and  that's  the 

truth  of  it.    You  don't  catch  a  nigger  that  has  any  male  toting  a  little 

corn  in  a  half-bushel  on  top  of  his  head  live  or  six  miles  to  mill ;  you 

never  see  anything  of  that  sort  in  Tennessee.    You  don't  catch  a  nigger 

withan  old  ragged  blanket  around  him,  like  me;  and  the  little  children 

all  has  nice  pantalets  and  tricked  out  nicely,  and  there's  just  as  much 

eduCiUion  and  more  than  there  is  here,  and  they  carry  something  to  eat 

when  they  go  to  school.     Here  you  send  children  to  school,  and  there's 

some  Id  my  neighborhood  that  has  not  got  bread  enough  to  eat ;  but, 

still,  they  send  them.    They  carry  a  little  piece  of  bread  for  two  or 

three  of  them,  and  it  is  just  enough  for  one ;  and  corn  is  $2  and  $1.40 

and  $1.50  a  bushel  here,  and  there  you  can  get  corn  for  50  and  GO  cents, 

and  flour  is  $5  dollars  a  barrel,  for  which  you  have  to  pay  $10  here. 

Thejall  live  better  there  than  they  do  here.    And  meat — why,  that  is 

nothing;  there's  plenty  of  it  there.    You  don't  hear  of  them  having 

people  up   for  stealing  and   killing  cows.    I   was  surprised  to  hear 

about  men   killing   as   big   a   thing    as    a    cow,    and    stealing  and 

killing   hogs,    and    to    hear    people   growling    how    their   ho;is  was 

teing   killed.     They    have    got    a    law    in    this    State,   antl  1   just 

^aut  to  see  them    tried;    but  I  have    seen    them   tried    here,   and 

the  trial  magistrate,  after  trying  them  and  condemning   them  to  the 

penitentiary,  says,  "O,  well,  you  all  go  out  and  make  it  up  the  best  you 

can,  and  yon   pay  him   for  his  hogs."     Well,  they  will   go  out  an<l 

promise  to  pay  it.    Then  the  magistrate  says,  "I  must  have  the  (;osts." 

Iben  it  is  all  hushed  up,  and  they  will  go  right  straight  back  home  and 

steal  again  in  two  weeks'  time.    And  1  just  got  right  up  and  spoke 

^ght  out  and  said,  '^If  that's  the  case,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed.     You 

know  that's  not  the  law  for  you  to  tell  him  to  go  out  and  make  it  uf). 

You  ought  to  make  a  'sample  of  every  one  that  comes  in.    There's  no 

law  to  tell  them  to  go  out  and  make  it  up  when  a  man  goes  out  and  kills 

a  man's  hog,  and  then  go  and  pay  for  it."    He  say,  "You  just  go  off; 

this  is  none  of  your  business ;   you  let  them  fight  it  out.'^    Said  I, 

**Tbat's  mighty  poor  law  in  this  State,  and  you  ought  to  take  up  every 

ttan ;  they  confessed  they  stole  the  hogs,  and  was  caught  with  the  meat 

ftnd  everything;"  and  1  says,  "You  ought  to  put  the  very  penity 

of  the  law  upon  them."    He  says,  "Have  you  any  business  here f" 

Isaid,  "No."    Ho  said,  "Then  get  out  of  here."    Said  I,  "I  can  get 

out,  if  this  is  your  house,  but  it's  mighty  hard,  I  think."    "What  is  it 

to  you!"  he  said.    Said  I,  "1  was  just  looking  at  the  law  myself.     1 

went  out  and  told  the  man,  "Colonel,"  says  I,  "3^ou  ought  to  prosecute 

rhem ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  make  a  compromise 

rith  them  men,  and  let  them  give  you  $2  apiece  for  your  hogs  after 

bey  have  done  killed  them."    I  said,  "You  had  better  shoot  them." 

Bv  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  colonel  was  that  you  were  talking  to  ? — A.  Tom  McClinton, 

colored  man. 

Q.  One  colored  man  stole  another  colored  man's  hog? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
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they  will  steal  from  one  another  worse  than  they  will  from  the  whit< 
If  you  have  property  they  will  steal  it. 

Q.  Have  you  l)atl  any  stolen  from  you  ? — A.  They  did  come  in  t 
field  and  steal  from  me,  but  they  are  getting  afraid  of  me.  They  knc 
I  have  got  a  mighty  good  double-barrel  gun,  and  I  lay  out  in  my  tiel 
of  nights,  and  they  don't  know  when  I  am  in  or  when  I  am  out. 

Q.  Have  you  shot  any  negroes  since  you  came  back  from  Tennessee ! 
A.  No,  sir  5  but  I  have  promised  if  I  cotched  them  taking  a  ear  of  co 
I  will  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands;  and  they  believed  me,  too. 
told  them   before  I  come  here,  **Iam  going  down  there  to  swear 
what  I  know,  and  all  the  big  meetings,  and  all  the  little  ones,  and 
the  democrat  meetings  and  all  the  radical  meetings.     I  see  people  bra^ 
up,  but  1  know  it's  all  for  nothing ;  i'or  I  will  be  at  your  back-bone 
the  last  day."    I  made  that  up  iu  here,  [pointing  to  his  heart.]     TL 
said,  *'  Old  man,  what  way  are  you  going!"  ''O,  you  never  mind,''  I  sai 
*'I  am  going  to  the  election ;"  and  they  had  a  good  idea  of  me,  and  i 
the*day  of  the  election  I  went  and  jstood  up  and  spoke  these  words,  ai 
said,  ''Live  or  die,"  I  said,  "hand  me  a  democrat  ticket;"  and  t' 
niggers  were  all  standing  around  there,  [witness  threw  up  his  han 
and  rolled  his  eyes,  giving  a  very  comical  expression  to  indicate  sl 
prise,]  and   they  said,  "O,  you  Tennetisee  democrat  rascal."    I  sai 
*^  When  I  am  a  democrat  I  do  as  I  please."    They  said,  *'  You  don't  t 
long  to  my  party;  you  go  against  your  race."    I  said,  ''  I  haven't  got 
race ;  if  my  children  don't  do  right " 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  The  colored  people  here  are  not  the  same  as  they  are  in  Tenn 
see  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  democrats  the  same  as  they  are  in  Tennessee  ! — A.  Th« 
ain't  no  democrats  in  Tennessee,  that  1  know,  or  sach  a  few  that  tt 
are  never  noticed. 

Q.  Democrats,  I  say,  and  not  republicans. — A.  There's  such  fewrr" 
cals  that  I  never  noticed  them.  The  democrats  is  all  right ;  we  ara^ 
hand  in  glove  together;  we  go  t  )gether,  and  the  white  men  and 
colored  men  are  all  melted  in  arms  together,  always  live  together,  ^ 
when  we  meet  one  another  we  meet  in  friendship ;  no  bushwackiug^ 
shooting,  no  threats ;  all  in  love  and  perfect  union,  like  we  have  t«D 
when  we  go  to  glory. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  all  my  family, 
children  are  democrats.     I  teach  my  children  the  democrat  since  I  ca 
from  Tennessee,  and  I  teach  it  to  all  the  family  all  the  time.    My  ^ 
told  me  here,  since  the  day  of  election,  "If  thivs  thing  continues, 
must  go  back ;"  and  I  said,  "  Yes ;  I  am  going."  She  said,  "  If  you  cm. 
sell,  and  git  your  price  for  the  land,  let's  rent  out  and  go  back  anyhow^ 
and  I  will.    I  mean  what  I  say ;  I  won't  stay  here.    I  am  in  earu*^ 
about  it.    If  we  lose  this  election  I  won't  stay.    Of  course  I  am  boa 
to  make  this  crop ;  but  after  this  crop  I  will  go.    There's  no  chau^ 
there's  no  chance  for  living  here.   I  have  been  here  four  years,  and  ev^ 
year  God  Almighty  do  send  me  worse  and  worse  every  year ;  and  l:: 
only  me — I  look  at  my  fellow-creatures,  the  white  men,  and  I  look 
my  fellow-creatures,  the  colored  men,  getting  poorer  and  poorer;  a 
just  about  this  time  the  niggers  is  strained  to  death  to  get  money  to  jip 
one  dollar  on  the  head,  and  where  do  they  get  it!  Can  they  get  itfr^ 
you,  master  f    And  they  put  it  on  their  own  selves,  too.   They  did  tC 
land,  and  got  turned  oil'  aftertimes.    A  man  who  owns  land  would  s^ 
for  example,  '^I  would  like  to  rent  my  land,  and  if  I  didn't  have  so 
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beavy  taxes  to  pay  every  year,  I  coald  let  you  have  it  a  little  cheaper; 
bat  since  I  got  to  pay  the  taxes,  you  shall  pay  the  taxes  to  me,  and  i 
'nil  have  to  make  the  rent  higher ;  and  if  you  don't  pay  it  you  shan't 

Work  my  lands."    1  keep  telling  them  how  it  is,  but  they  won't  hear  it. 

If  they  would  all  do  right  we  would  all  come  together. 

By  Mr.  (3AMEEON : 

Q.  How  many  negroes  have  been  killed  in  your  neighborhood  this 
year  T — A.  Not  one.  Some  of  them  deserve  to,  though,  honestly.  Now, 
that's  tlie  truth. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 1877. 
H.  R.  GiBEBT  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

QneRtion.  What  is  your  age! — Answer.  I  am  twenty-seven  years  old- 
Q*  ^^here  do  you  reside! — A.  In  Abbeville  County. 
Q«  ^'hat  is  your  business! — A.  Farming. 

Q-  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong? — A.  I  do  not  belong  to 
a«y  political  party  at  all. 

Q-  \Vell,  with  what  party  do  you  vote! — A.  I  vote  the  democratic 
ticket. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Calhoun's  Mills  on  the  day  of  the  late  election  ! — A. 
^^8,  Rir. 

Q«  1  will  thank  you  to  give  the  committee  an  account  of  what  you 
^^  there  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  election,  whether  there 
^as  au.v  violence  or  whether  you  saw  anybody  intimidated  or  prevented 
^om  voting! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  1  was  at  the  polls  early  in  the 
'^oruiugj  went  there  the  night  before,  and  was  there  when  they  were 
^P^ned.  I  suppose  there  were  about  thirty  white  men  on  the  ground, 
^tiU  aboat  three  hundred  darkies — one  hundred  and  thirty  came  from 
^ne  direction,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  another — from 
^*^ureh  Saint  Mary,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  polls ;  an<l  they 
'^^arclied  up  about  daylight,  or  a  little  before,  and  staid  at  the  polls 
'^^tiltbe  white  men  commenced  voting.  About  thirty  white  men  com- 
^^iited  voting,  and  about  the  time  they  got  there  these  darkies  came 
'^n  with  clubs,  two  and  twcf,  and  crowded  the  white  people  back ;  but 
?^>rything  went  on  quietly  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  this  fellow 
V^anl  had  a  private  diflQculty.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  par- 
ies at  all,  but  that  was  a  private  difficulty,  and  did  not  interfere  with 
*^^1K)I18  at  all.     Nobody  was  prevented  from  voting.  • 

^.  Dill  you  see  any  guns  or  pistols  about  there  ! — A.  No,  sir.    I  saw 
^ti  guii  in  the  morning;  I  don't  know  who  had  the  gun:  it  was  not 
^^^^;*r  the  polls. 

,.  ^-  Did  you  see  any  demonstrations  of  violence  in  any  way  ! — A.  No, 
^^^';  none  at  all. 

^.  How  many  of  those  negroes  had  clubs? — A.  Most  every  one  in 
^Y^' crowd.  I  could  not  tell  how  many;  most  all  of  them  had  their 
^*^b8  in  their  hands. 

^  Q'  Stiite  whether  your  attention  was  drawn  to  any  certificate  given 
"i  tbo  managers  of  the  election  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  if  you 
^y  yes,  state  whether  you  saw  anything  done  about  it,  and  whether 
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auy  pistols  were  drawn  in  order  to  make  the  managers  sign  it.— A.  Xo, 
sir;  that  is  all  false. 

Q.  What  happened  about  it,  as  it  came  under  your  observation !- 
A.  These  two  managers  of  the  election  were  asked  to  sign  this  certifi- 
cate, and  they  said  yes,  they  were  willing ;  that  they  had  seen  no  intim- 
idation at  all ;  and  there  was  no  pistol  drawn  at  all.  I  saw  no  8ign 
ni'  it. 

Q.  One  rann  has  sworn  that  there  was  a  pistol  drawn  out  and  laid  on 
the  table  betbre  the  managers,  aud  that  they  were  compelled  to  sign  this 
certiticate. — A.  That  is  all  false ;  there  is  nothing  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  person  from  Georgia  attempted  to  vote 
there  ?— A.  Only  one  man,  and  his  vote  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Heard. 
He  said  he  had  lived  in  the  county  two  years  before,  and  was  in  the 
<!onnty  this  year.  I  know  myself  that  he  had  been  in  the  county  for 
the  last  two  years,  aud  lived  with  Mr.  Boyd,  but  where  he  lives  now  I 
do  not  know.  1  think  he  voted.  He  says  he  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
county.     I  know  that  he  had  been  in  Abbeville  two  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  VV.  H.  Heard  voted  there  or  not  I— A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  voted  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  W.  H.  Taggart  voted  there? — A.  Yes, sir; 
he  voted  there,  and  voted  a  democratic  ticket  at  that  poll. 

Q.  He  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  He  did  so,  certainly ;  I  seen 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Sutton  voted  there? — A.  YeSj  sir ;  he  voted 
there  early  in  the  morning;  he  was  the  first  one  to  vote  the  ra<liciil 
ticket,  1  think. 

Q.  I)id  von  see  Taggart  vote! — A.  I  saw  Taggart  vote. 

Q.  Did  anybody  drive  him  up  to  the  polls  or  force  him  in  auy  wnyf— 
A.  No,  sir.  He  even  told  them,  that  if  anybody  wanted  to  see  howlie^ 
voted,  to  K)oU,  and  he  held  out  the  ticket  and  said,  ''  That  is  the  way  I 
votev'  IJe  showed  it  to  several  around  there,  and  told  them  that  be 
voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Jefferson  Clay  has  sworn  before  this  committee  that  a  white  man 
cauie  to  the  polls  and  laid  his  pistol  on  the  box,  and  asked  the  deujo- 
c^ratic  manager  to  write  a  certificate  that  there  had  been  no  intimida- 
tion up  t<)  that  time;  and  he  wrote  it,  and  the  white  man  ma le Clay 
and  the  other  republican  manager  sign  it.  Is  that  true? — A.  No^sir; 
that  is  not  true. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Was  any  pistol  drawn  ? — A.  None  at  ajl. 

Q.  L.  P.  Gufiin  says  that  Hugh  Gibert  asked  him  what  business  b© 
had  there;  that  he  told  him  he  had  a  right  to  vote  where  he  damti 
pleased  ;  that  he  said  he  (Gufiin)  had  better  leave  or  he  would  be  killed; 
that  he  (Gufiin)  said,  "  You  had  better  try  to  kill  meP  aud  that  Gil)ert 
.said  there  would  be  a  person  there  to  do  it.  Is  that  true? — A.  ^o^  sir; 
that  is  obliged  to  be  a  lie  and  nothing  else  bnt  a  lie. 

Q.  Is  it  false? — A.  Every  word  of  it  is  false. 

Q.  You  are  that  Hugh  Gibert  that  is  referred  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  man  driven  away  from  the  polls? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  opportunity  for  everybody  to  vote  who  wanted  to 
vote  ? — A.  Everybody  voted  that  wanted  to. 

Q.  By  what  time  in  the  day  was  the  greater  part  of  the  vote  in  ?— A. 
Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  there  much  voting  in  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  vot- 
ing continued  until  six  o'clock. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Who  asked  for  this  certificate  of  which  yoa  have  spoken  ? — A.  I 
think  Mr.  Cade  perhaps  first  raenttoned  about  the  certificate. 

Q.  What  did  lie  say! — A.  He  merely  asked  him  to  give  a  certificate 
that  the  election  up  to  that  time  was  quiet,  and  they  were  willing  to 
give  ir. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  they  were  willing  to  do  ;  I  am  tryiug  to 
jret  at  what  they  said.  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  He  just  asked  for  a  cer- 
liticate. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ! — A.  I  have  told  you  that  once. 
Q.  No,  you  have  not  told  that  at  all. — A.  I  have  told  you  that  he 
said — he  just  asked  that  question. 

Q.  What  question  f — A.  I  told  you  that  he  asked  for  a  certificate  up 
to  tbat  time. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  ask  for  it  f — A.  He  asked  Colonel  Tahnan  and  these 
two  ui;jrs[er  managers  to  give  a  certificate. 

Q.  W^as  he  intoxicated  at  the  time! — A.  If  he  Wi\s  I  didn't  know  it. 
I  didu^t  know  enough  about  the  man  to  know  whether  he  was  intoxicated 
or  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  standing  right  in  front 
of  tbe  box,  holding  to  the  pine  poles  where  they  all  vote  between,  and 
I  staid  there  all  day. 

Q.  What  oflBcial  ex)nnection  had. yon  with  the  election? — A.  None  at 
Jill;  nom©re  than  I  lived  within  a  mile  and  ahalf  of  there,  and  I  thought 
I  had  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  anybody  else,  and  I  staid  there. 

Q.  I  avsked  you  what  official  connection  you  had  with  the  election  ? — 
A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Who  replied  to  Cade  when  he  asked  for  that  certificate? — A.  These 
twouigjrers  both  said  that  they  were  willing  to  sign  it,  and  Colonel  Tai- 
wan just  wrote  the  certificate. 

Q.  I  asked  you  who  replied  to  Cade! — A.  He  didn't  reply  to  any  one 
in  particular. 

Q.  Who  replied  to  him  when  he  asked  for  the  cert'rficate? — A.  He 
didu't  get  any  reply.  Colonel  Talmau  asked  the  men  whether  they 
'^ere  willing  to  have  the  certificate  drawn  out,  and  they  said  "Yes,*^ 
and  be  drew  np  the  certificate. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  occurred  with  reference  to  that  certificate,  is  it? — 
A.  No;  he  di-ew  it  up,  and  then  they  signed  it,  but  I  saw  no  intimida- 
tion. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  intimidation.  Do  not  be 
in  such  a  hurry  about  that. — A.  All  right ;  I  will  wait  on  you. 

Q«  Was  that  all  that  was  said  in  regard  to  the  certificate  f    Have  you 
stated  all  that  was  said  by  any  one  there  in  regard  to  the  certificate  I 
Tbe  Witness.  Have  I  stated  all  ? 

Q.  Eave  you  stated  all  that  was  said  by  any  one  at  that  time  in  re- 
?ard  to  that  certificate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  nothing  else  said 
until  it  was  written  out. 

Q.  What  was  said  when  it  was  written  out? — A.  These  two  men  were 
asked  to  sign  it. 
Q.  Who  asked  them  ? — A.  Colonel  Talman. 

Q.  They  signed  it,  and  then  what  occurred  ? — A.  Nothing  else  oc- 
cnired;  the  men  came  in  there  after  that,  and  voted  on,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  the  certificate  handed  to  any  one? — A.  No,  sir;  Colonel  Tal- 
man kept  the  certiticate.  He  just  kept  it.  These  men  signed  it  before 
a  magistrate. 
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Q.  Where  did  Cade  go  then  ? — A.  He  was  about  there  on  the  ground. 
I  did  not  notice  particularly  where  he  went  after  that. 

Q.  What  time  did  Cade  go  to  the  polls? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  about 
twelve  o'clock ;  perhaps  it  was  atter  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  go  alone  or  in  company  with  any  one  I — A.  He  came  witb 
all  his  hands,  and  several  other  white  men,  and  all  his  hands  that  lived 
with  him  came  with  him. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  came  there  with  him  I — A.  Well,  I  de 
clare  I  don't  know  how  many  did  come.  I  was  right  at  the  polls  all  the 
time,  and  he  came  to  the  polls — him  and  his  hands.  I  suppose  hecaoie 
with  ten  or  twelve  of  his  hands  along  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  as  he  was  approaching  the  polling-placet— A. 
No,  sir ;  not  till  he  got  right  up  to  the  polls. 

Q.  Did  you  notice,  then,  who  came  with  him  ? — A.  I  know  that  his 
hands  (*.ame  with  him. 

Q.  How  did  they  come — on  horseback  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they 
came  on  horseback  ;  may  be  the  hands  were  in  a  wagon  ;  I  don't  kuow. 

Q.  Did  they  have  on  red  shirts  I — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  on  blue  shirts  with  yellow  edgings  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively  f — A.  I  will  swear  that  the  hands 
didn't  have  red  shirts. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  they  did  not  have  on  blue  shirts  with  yellow  edg- 
ings f  • 

The  Witness.  His  hands! 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes;  those  who  came  there  with  him. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  am  pretty  sure  his  hands  did  not.  I  am  not  positive 
whether  they  had  on  blue  shirts,  or  red  shirts,  or  what. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Guffin  that  day  f— A.  No, 
sir ;  I  had  no  conversation  with  Guffin  at  all  that  day. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  to  him  at  all ! — A.  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  him 
at  all ;  I  didn't  speak  to  him. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  Guffin  never  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  polling-placet — A.  I  left  there  when 
the  boxes  left.  I  suppose  it  was  about  six  o  clock,  or  a  little  afterwardi 
when  they  closed  the  boxes. 

Q.  At  whose  request  did  you  go  there! — A.  At  my  own. 

Q.  W^ere  you  a  member  of  a  democratic  club! — A.  I  told  you  once  I 
was  not. 

Q.  No ;  you  did  not ;  you  told  us  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  demo- 
cratic party. — A.  I  am  not  a  member  of  a  democratic  club. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  What  part  did  you  have  in  that  quarrel  between  Heard  and  this 
man  Cade! — A.  Not  a  bit  more  than  you  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  close  to  them  ! — A.  I  was  close  to  them. 

Q.  What  was  it  about ! 

The  W^iTNESS.  What  was  the  quarrel  about ! 

Mr.  Christ  lANOY.  Yes. 

A.  I  didn't  know  th«at  they  had  any  quarrel  at  all. 

Q.  The  quarrel  with  Heard,  I  am  speaking  of. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didnH 
know  that  Cade  and  Heard  had  any  quarrel  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  about  a  private  quarrel  between  somebody  and 
Heard  ! — A.  I  told  you  I  didn't  know  the  gentlemen  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  Cade  is  ! — A.  I  know  Mr.  Cade  when  I  see  bim. 
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Q.  Was  he  the  one  that  had  the  quarrel  with  Heard  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he 
was  not 
Q.  Who  was  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  that  quarrel  that  this  man  had  with 
Heard  !— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  didn't  take  any  [>art  in  any  quarrel  at  all. 

Q.  Some  men  threw  stones,  did  they  not! — A.  I  heard  that  they  did ; 
I  duiu't  sec  any  stones  thrown  at  all.  After  he  had  got  away  from  the 
polls,  Heard  was  standing  right  there,  and  backed  right  off;  but  the 
crowd  WhS  so  large  that  I  couldn't  see  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  anything  that  took  place  after  he  got  away  from  the 
polls t— A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Then  all  the  quarrel  you  saw  was  right  there  at  the  polls  f — A.  I 
didnt  see  any  quarrel  at  the  polls.  That  fellow  got  back  from  the  polls 
and  got  out  from  the  polls. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  there  was  a  private  quarrel 
thei-e  between  some  parties  t — A.  Well,  there  was  a  disturbance. 

Q'  Right  at  the  polls  f — A.  No  ]  I  told  you  Heard  got  back  from  the 
polls. 

Q.  How  far  back  from  the  polls  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  far  they  were 
from  tbe  polls ;  not  very  far,  though ;  the  crowd  had  gathered  around  so 
that  I  could  not  see. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  there  at  all ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  you  do  not  know  what  they  were  quarreling  about  f«— A.  I 
dou't  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  it  was  a  private  quarrel? — A.  Be- 
cause they  all  said  it  was  a  private  quarrel. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  yourself? — A.  I  don't  know 
anythiQg  about  the  quarrel  that  they  had ;  nothing  at  all. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3,  1877. 
T.  B.  j£T£B  sworn  and  examined 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Qnestiou.  What  is  your  age! — Answer.  I  am  fifty  years  old. 

Q«  Where  do  you  reside  f — A.  At  Union  Coiirt-House,  Union  County, 
Sooth  Carolina. 

Q-  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  planter. 

Q-  With  what  political  party  do  you  attiliate? — A.  I  have  been  affili- 
ating with  the  conservative  or  democratic  party  of  South  Carolina. 

Q'  State  whether  you  have  any  official  position  in  this  State. — A.  1 
^as elected  four  years  ago  last  fall  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term  of  the 
senator  from  Union  County,  and  two  years  ago  I  was  elected  to  fill  tln^ 
'^gnlar  term.  1  have  seized  two  terms  as  senator  from  Union  County  in 
this  State. 

Q-  State  whether  you  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign  in 
this  State;  and  if  you  say  yes,  state  how  extensive  were  your  menus 
fofobserviog  the  political  movements. — A.  I  took  an  active  part  as  fir 
**  my  health  would  permit.  I  believe  I  attended  the  first  public  de- 
ffionstration  or  speaking,  and  made  a  speech  there.  Later  in  the  year 
^y  bealth  was  not  so  good,  and  I  did  not  attend  the  regular  appoint- 
ment, but  I  was  at  our  county  seat  at  Union  Court-House  when  Gov- 
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ernor  Hampton  was  there,  and  also  when  the  repnblicans  were  there.  I 
was  out  of  the  State,  at  Philadelphia,  about  ten  days,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  time  I  was  in  the  county  during  the  whole  canvass. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  any  manifestation  of  violence,  or  whether 
the  policy  of  the  democratic  party,  within  your  knowledge,  was  peace- 
ful and  quiet,  and  state  any  special  reason  that  the  party  had  for  being  ] 
.so. — A.  I  saw  no  demonstrations  of  violence  at  all.  I  was  at  the  elec  i 
tion  at  our  county-seat.  On  the  day  of  tho  election,  I  do  not  think  I 
vvev  saw  a  more  peaceful  and  quiet  election.  There  was  not  a  single 
iivssanlt  anJ  battery  even.  It  was  stated  publicly  that  the  United  States 
marshal  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  more  quiet  election  than  on  that 
dny.  There  was  a  company  of  United  States  troops  near  the  place. 
Captain  Davis,  who  is  in  this  city  now,  was  the  officer  in  command,  aud 
Iiis  troops  were  not  called  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  late  campaif^n? 
if  you  know,  toward  the  colored  men  ?  And  state  if  thei'e  was  any  sp«5 
ial  reason  why  that  party  wanted  to  reach  them  in  their  arguments.- 
A.  Well,  sir,  as  far  as  I  heard  and  know,  the  policy  was  to  couciliate 
the  colored  men  and  bring  them  over  to  our  party;  to  show  them  that 
our  interest  and  their's  were  the  same  in  the  State,  and  what  was  the 
interest  of  the  rich  man  was  the  interest  of  the  poor  man  ;  that  heavy 
taxation  and  the  manner  in  which  things  had  been  conducted  in  the 
State  were  injuring  not  only  the  republicans  but  the  democrats.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  political  act.  The  course  of  the  republican  party  in  the 
State  had  been  such  that  it  was  destroying  the  State,  and  there  was  an 
i-ttort  made,  and  a  very  great  effort,  to  conciliate  the  colored  people  and 
.<bow  them  that  their  rights  and  interests  would  be  protected  aud  p.x)- 
nioted  by  the  democratic  party  as  much  as  by  the  republican  ]>arty.  It 
was  part  of  our  platform  which  had  l>een  announced,  and  Governor 
Hampton  had  announced  it  upon  every  stump  in  this  State,  that  he  , 
would  protect  their  rights.  I  was  present  when  that  platform  was 
adopted,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Cameron.  The  platform  will  speak  for  itself. 

The  Witness.  Then  I  heard  Governor  Hampcon  speak  at  our  place, 
aud  he  said  that  in  bis  speech,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  said  this  to 
the  white  people:  "Kyou  think,  because  you  have  fought  under  me  in 
tUe  war,  that  I  am  going  to  protect  you  in  any  lawlessness,  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  do  not  want  you  to  vote  for  me."  1  may  say  that 
I  made  the  same  arguments  to  the  colored  people  afterward. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  policy  and  movements  of  the  demo^ 
eratic  party  in  the  late  campaign  in  this  State!— A.  I  think  I  was.  I 
was  here  in  Columbia  before  the  election,  to  the  last  meeting  ot  the 
chairmen  of  the  different  counties,  who  were  called  together  here  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State  about  two  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion, aud  I  remember  distinctly  that  Colonel  Haskell,  as  chairman  of 
that  meeting,  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  intimidation  shown;  that  p 
there  should  be  no  disturbance  created. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  you  sought  to  induce 
the  colored  people  by  threats  or  intimidation  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket. 

The  Witness.  Whether  I  myself  did  I 

Mr.  Meeeimon.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  this:  I  said  to  some  colored  men  who  wereni)O0 
my  place,  and  who  had  been  living  with  me  for  a  number  of  years,  that 
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I  would  like  for  them  to  vote  with  me,  and  I  wanted  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that,  ander  the  circamstances,  I  would  carry  out  my  contract  for 
the  year  to  the  letter,  and  would  treat  them  as  fairly  as  I  would  my 
brother.  I  remember  using  those  very  words  to  them.  But  I  said,  "If, 
under  the  circumstances,  yon  vote  against  our  party  and  against  me 
in  this  election,  why  after  this  year,  then,  you  may  expect  to  go  with 
somebody  else.  You  need  not  expect  to  live  with  me  after  this  year." 
In  justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  I  have  said 
Hince  and  do  say  now,  in  connection  with  the  parties  who  lived  with 
me,  that  [  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  them  a  recommendation, 
and  endeavor  to  get  them  a  home. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  that  anybody  in  the  democratic  party 
used  threats  or  violence,  or  whether  there  was  any  violence  resorted 
to  to  induce  the  colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticktrt. — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  instance. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  Did  the  people  on  your  place,  to  whom  you  made  that  statement, 
vote  the  republican  or  democratic  ticket  f — A.  I  think  some  of  them 
^'oted  the  democratic  ticket  and  some  of  them  voted  the  republican 
tirket. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  year,  with  which  party  had  they  acted,  so  far  as  you 
snow ! 

The  Witness.  You  mV^an  the  colored  people  on  my  place  f 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

A.  1  think  part  of  them  voted  the  democratic  ticket  and  part  of  them 
^■^^reiHiblican  ticket. 

Q-  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  your  statement  did  not  have  much  effect 
^^*  them  t — A.  There  is  one  party  living  upon  my  place  who  did  not  vote 
*l^  ^n  at  the  election  before  this.  It  is  a  white  tamily,  too.  At  the  elec- 
.  *On  before  this,  when  I  was  a  candidate,  the  white  family  did  not  vote 

"Vi^^^*  ^  ^^'^  ^^"^  ^^*^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  would  expect  him  to  leave  ujy  place. 
^Jthongh  he  voted  with  us  this  year,  yet  when  I  was  a  candidate  niy- 
/^*f  I  have  understood  that  he  did  not  vote  for  me.  He  has  left  my 
i»lac*t».  Some  of  the  people  on  my  place  have  voted  with  the  conserva- 
1*^**^  party,  and  some  against  it.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  effect  it  has 
^'*:jl,of  course,  because  that  is  going  a  little  further  than  I  would  be 
nllugtogo. 

V.  Do  you  intend  to  carry  out  the  statement  you  have  made  f — A.  O, 
r^^taiuly.  That  I  consider  a  matter  of  contract,  and  I  expect,  as  a  mat- 
^**  of  course,  to  carry  out  what  I  have  said. 

Q.  Those  who  voted  the  radical  ticket  you  do  not  expect  to  make  any 
J^^tract  with  ! — A.  No,  sir;  those  I  told  so  I  do  not.  Those  that  I  told 
^^.V  might  look  for  homes,  I  expect  them  to  do  it ;  but  the  others  1  ex- 
•^^^^  to  stay  with  me. 

^l  Do  you  know  whether  the  land-holders  in  that  part  of  the  State 
p^tieially  took  the  same  views  of  that  question  that  you  did  ? — A.  1  do 
"^t  think  they  did,  generally. 

^.  Do  you  think  many  did  f  — A.  I  think  some  did  5  to  what  extent  I 
*^  not  able  to  say. 

^  ^.  You  say  that  you  were  present  at  a  meeting  in  this  State  of  the 
rj^niocratic  chairmen  of  the  different  counties,  and  that  Colonel  Haskell 
y^M  them  in  substance  that  there  must  be  no  intimidation  and  no  dis- 
^^bance  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

J^  Well,  had  anybody  suggested  that  there  should  be  intimidation  op 
''^urbancef    Why  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  impress  it  upon 
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tbem  so  strongly  that  there  was  to  be  no  intimidation  ? — A.  Well^tli 
was  this;  there  was  something  said  about  making  a  demonstration 
night  before;  for  instance,  making  some  demonstration  in  the  wayc 
noise.  It  was  proposed  that  some  parties  should  ride  through 
county  and  make  a  demonstration  in  that  way,  and  he  insisted  tbat  it 
intended  that  everything  should  be  quiet  and  that  it  should  be  euti 
peaceable. 

Q.  Then  you  say  the  proposition  was  to  make  a  noisy  demonstra 
the  nigiit  before  the  election! — A.  I  remember  now.  I  think,  perb 
it  was  said  by  one  or  two  that  there  were  parties  in  that  county  wh 
tended  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was.  I  cannot  say  that  it 
the  determination  in  the  county  to  do  it,  but  it  was  said  that  there 
an  intention  to  do  that  on  the  part  of  some  ])ersons  in  the  county. 

Q.  On  the  night  before  the  election? — A.  On  that  night  era 
nights  before ;  and  it  was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  executive  com 
tee  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  occur,  and  I  think  it  was  geuei 
conceded  that  nothing  of  the  sort  should  be  done. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  any  statute  has  been  passed  by  the  legislatui 
this  State  providing  for  the  registration  of  voters  under  the  cons 
tion. — A.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  statute  since  I  have  been  in 
legislature  for  four  years. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  :  * 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  present  State  senate  ? — A.  Yes,  si 
am  a  member,  and  I  have  one  more  term  to  serve. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 187 
A.  H.  Harper  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  ? — Answer.  I  am  twenty -four  years  ol 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  In  Lowndesville. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  What  political  party  do  you  belong  to  t — A.  Well,  the  repabl 
party. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  manager  at  Lowndesville  on  the  da 
the  election  ! — A.  I  was  manager,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  box  situated  f  How  was  it  fixed  f — A.  We 
was  fixed  on  a  pine  table  in  front  of  Mr.  Baker's  store. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  crowd  from  where  you  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  violent  demostrations  there  that  day  of  ai 
men  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  none  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  there  any  fighting  or  shooting? — ^A.  None  as  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  colored  meif  intimidated  when  they  went  \ 
vote  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  p]  very  body  voted  who  wanted  to! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  election  as  to  its  fairness  or  unfaimei 
A.  Well,  it  was  a  fair  election,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extended ;  J 
a«  I  saw. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  colored  men  voted  the  republican  tick 
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A.  Xo,  sir;  there  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  some  odd,  I  think  was 
the  calculation  of  the  managers,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  number. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  did  you  attend? — A.  Two  meetings. 

Q/  Where  did  you  attend  the  meetings  I — A.  One  at  Abbeville  and 
one  at  Lowndesville. 

Q.  Were  the  republican  speakers  there  disturbed  or  in  anyway  pre- 
vented from  speaking  f 

The  Witness.  At  Abbeville! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  Were  they  at  Lowndesville! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  any  of  the  sentiments  that  you  heard  expressed  at 
Abbeville  by  some  of  tbe  republicans  you  took  exception  to  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  W>11, 1  could  not  tell  you  what  exact  instructions  were  given,  but 
f^ere  waj*  something  used  by  some  of  the  speakers — they  were  republi- 
^  speakers — there  at  the  fair  grounds  that  I  thought  was  not  suitable 
^or  tbe  colored  people  of  the  country  to  go  by. 

Q.  What  was  it ! — A.  One  portion  of  it  was  that  they  instructed  them 
^  go  to  their  meetings,  and  to  go  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q«  You  did  not  think  that  was  proper  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q-  Why  did  you  not  keep  with  the  democrats  !    Why  would  you  not 

^^  with  the  democrats  ! — A.  Well,  1  did  not  go  with  the  democrats  be- 

^^^^JSt^  I  thought  the  republican  party  was  the  best  party  for  the  colored 

IJ^^ple  up  till  the  time  1  heard  that  speech  at  Abbeville,  and  I  heard 

l^oe  remarks  that  was  made  there  by  some  of  the  public  speakers,  and 

*^f»owiug  that  all  the  colored  people  and  white  people  lived  together,  1 

fV^ngb:  they  ought  to  go  together,  and  1  had  the  idea  then  at  the  pub- 

'*^  nieeting  to  withdraw  from  the  party. 

Q-  Well,  did  you  do  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  do  it.    I  started  to  do 

^^"^  l>iit  I  was  'swaded  by  republican  friends  not  to  do  it. 

^^  Q-  Who  were  your  managers  there  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — A. 

^^>in  Heard  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Davis,  two  colored  men  and  one  white  man. 

Q- Who  were  the  supervisors! — A.  I  have  forgotten  what   is  his 

^^'•inie;  a  fellow  from  Abbeville  Court- House. 

Q-  A  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ! — A.  A  colored  man. 
,_  Q-  Who  was  the  United  States  marshal! — A.  A  fellow  named  Burt 

Q.  State  whether,  from  your  knowledge,  the  election  was  fair  or 
^^tair — A.  When  the  election  was  over,  myself  and  the  other  mana- 

^**^  and  the  supervisor  and  United  States  marshal 

^Ir.  Cheistiancy.  (To  Mr.  Merrimon.)  You  ask  him  whether  Mr.  Grif- 
'^^  said  it  was  fair  or  not ! 
Mr,  Merrimon.  Yes ;  all  of  them. 

.^Ir.  Christiancy.  Then  I  object  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  GriflSn 
"^'JiiJelf  was  not  asked  whether  he  made  such  a  statement,  and  you  can- 
^^t  contradict  him  in  that  way.  You  have  got  to  imt  the  question  to 
^^^  witness  himself  before  you  can  impeach  him  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q«  State  anything  that  A.  B.  Griffin  said  to  you  about  the  manner 
<>f  conducting  the  election. — A.  He  did   not  say  anything  personally 

to  nie. 

Q*  State  anything  you  beard  him  say. 

^r.  Christiancy.  I  object  to  that.    I  have  no  objection  to  his  an- 
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swering  the  question,  provided  it  does  not  bring  out  anything  that  » 
objectionable;  but  it'  it  brings  out  anything  that  he  heard  said  about 
the  fairness  of  the  election,  then  I  shall  move  to  strike  it  out,  lor  the 
reason  that  that  question  was  not  asked  Mr.  Griffin. 

Tbe  Witness.  After  the  voters  had  dispersed  and  went  home,  we  all 
said  that  we  thought  it  was  as  quiet  an  election  as  ever  we  had  seexm. 
AH  of  us  expressed  that. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Were  those  men  democrats  or  republicans! — A.  Which  men! 

Q.  Those  men  who  expressed  themselves  that  way  f — A.  We  was  tlM  ^ 
managers  of  the  election  and  the  supervisor,  all  of  us  there  together. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  men  have  been  killed  in  Abbeville  ;<iDr 
the  canvass  began  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  killed! — A.  I  knew  of  three  men  was  killed. 

Q.  Why  did  you  join  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  Well,  I  had  btenii 
the  republican  party  all  the  time,  and  it  had  been  promising  me — niaklDi 
such  great  promises  to  the  colored  folks  if  they  voted  for  them;  am 
they  promised  to  give  us  forty  acres  of  land  and  a  mule,  and  never  has 
given  us  nothing  yet,  and  I  saw  every  year  that  they  was  bringing tlu 
colored  folks  into  starvation,  and  we  could  get  nothing  to  do,  and 
thought  it  was  better  to  go  along  with  our  people  at  home  and  try  tbet 
who  we  was  raised  with.    1  just  came  to  that  conclusion  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  republicans  or  any  of  their  leading  \wi 
advised  the  colored  men  to  stay  away  from  the  democratic  meetings  f- 
A.  O,  yes,  sir,  I  know  a  plenty  of  them  that  just  done  that.    There  wa=-^ 

a  lot  of  colored  people  joined  the  democratic  party  before  the  election 

two  months,  I  reckon.  They  had  been  holding  club-meetings,  and  ad- 
vised all  the  colored  folks  to  stay  away  from  the  democratic  ineetingH^ 
and  said  not  to  go  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Jim  Allen's? — A.  I  was  at  Mr.  Allen'^ 
one  Saturday.  I  was  with  the  republican  party,  and  they  all  had  guii^ 
and  pistols. 

Q.  You  were  with  the  republican  party  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in 
the  republican  party  then.  We  were  there  and  had  a  meeting.  Tbey 
said  if  the  democrats  came  there  to  interfere  with  us  we  would  whip 
Ihem.  And  they  had  a  meeting  at  Lowndesville  the  same  day  tbe 
democrats  did. 

Q.  W^hat  did  they  say  ! — A.  The  colored  folks  said  that  they  woaW 
not  go  to  the  democratic  meeting;  that  we  would  have  a  meeting  of  oaf 
own,  and  not  go  to  the  democratic  meeting  at  all.  Well,  we  had  oo'' 
meeting,  and  the  white  folks  came  out  there,  some  fifteen  or  twenty, and 
asked  them  why  they  didn't  go  to  their  meeting,  and  they^  said,  '*So; 
we  wMut  nothing  to  do  with  your  meeting.  We  are  going  to  have  our 
own  meeting,"  and  they  didn't  go  at  all  to  Lowndesville,  and  the  whit? 
folks  went  on  back  then.  They  said,  '^  You  won't  come  to  our  meeting; 
we  won't  stay  to  yours."    I  was  one  of  the  head  ones  talking. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  On  whose  land  did  you  live! — A.  I  lives  on  Jim  Loraax's  land. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  and  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  don't  stay 
there,  though,  on  the  place.  He  stajs  in  Anderson.  There's  nothing 
but  colored  folks  on  his  plantation. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  before  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  was  yonr  master! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  lived  right  along  on  his  place  since  that  time!— A. 
No,  sir  5  I  have  not  been  living  there  ever  since.    I  have  lived  at  differ- 
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cut  places;  lived  at  George  Graves's  one  year,  and  I  lived  backwards 
and  /orwards,  first  at  Mr.  Graves's  and  then  back  there;  and  I  have  been 
living  tbere  now  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Q,  flow  mach  land  do  you  work  f — A.  I  work  thirty  acres  of  land — 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  acres.    1  run  a  one-horse  farm. 
Q.  When  was  the  meeting  held  at  Lowndesville  that  you  have  spoken 

of. 
The  TViTNESS.  The  time  that  they  had  thisdemocraticmeetinpr  there! 

Mr.  Cameron.  No  ;  the  republican  meeting  that  you  spoke  of 

Q.  Ou  the  day  they  had  the  republican  meeting  at  Mr.  Allen's ;  that 

is^  I  beard  that  there  was 

Q.  We  don't  want  what  you  heard.    Did  you  see  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  colored  people  were  advised  to  kee|> 

away  i'rona  the  democratic  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  advised  to 

teep  away  from  the  democratic  meeting. 

Q.  Who  advised  them   to  do  it! — A.  Well,  the  republicans.    That 

was  the  general  advice. 

Q.  The  republican  speakers! — A.  It  was  not  the  republican  speakers, 
but  it  was  the  republican  county  committee,  I  think  they  are  called,  at 
Abbeville  Court- House. 

Q.  They  told  them  so! — A.  They  thought  that  it  was  best  to  keep 
awiiy  from  the  meetings,  nor  not  to  get  up  any  dispute  or  discussion 
between  the  two  parties;  that  they  were  afraid  that  they  would  get  up 
a  row  or  something,  and  that  it  was  best  for  them  to  hold  their  own 
meetin;js  by  themselves,  and  the  democrats  to  hold  their  own  meetings 
also  bv  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  republican  ! — A.  I  have  been  a  repub- 
lican ever  since  I  first  k  no  wed  the  republican  party. 

Q.  And  the  only  reason  you  had  for  leaving  the  party  was  on  account 
of  something  that  some  public  speaker  said  at  Abbeville! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now  what  did  he  say! — A.  He  made  some  remark  about  the  meet- 
ing and  about  colored  people  not  going  with  the  whites,  &c.    Well, 
priucipally  about  the  meetings — going  on  with  their  republican  meet- 
ings.   Some  of  them  reported  to  some  of  the  managers  there  that  they 
could  not  hold  meetings;  that  the  white  people  would  not  let  them, 
and  all  those  kind  of  things.     And  the^^  said  that  their  advici^  was  to 
goon  with  the  meetings,  and  if  they  were  disturbed  by  the  whites  they 
Would  have  to  defend  for  themselves,  and  I  thought  like  the  black  peo- 
ple was  not  able  to  defy  the  whites  in  such  a  way  as  that;  that  they 
W'as  too  weak,  and  they  would  have  to  give  way;  and  1  thought  that  we 
could  not  stand,  and  that  was  why  I  had  an  idea  of  leaving  the  republi- 
can party. 

Q.  You  thought  if  the  white  people  were  determined  that  the  colored 
people  should  not  hold  any  political  meetings  the  colored  people  had 
'letter  not  try  to  hold  any  f — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  that  of  course  we  obliged 
o  have  been  my  thoughts. 
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C0LU3IBIA,  S.  C,  January  3,  1877. 

W^  B.  Bell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 
Qaestion.  What  is  your  age  ! — Answer.  I  am  forty-six. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  I  live  at  Clinton,  Laurens  County. 

Q.  What  is  your  bnsinessf — A.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong  ? — A.  To  the  democratic 
party. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  Clinton. 

Q.  Was  the  election  held  at  that  place;  is  that  a  village? — A.  Yes 
sir,  that  is  a  village.    . 

Q.  How  large  a  place  ? — A.  Well,  it  has  about  four  hundred  inhabit 
ants. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  vote  there? — A.  There  was,  I  think,  fifty  or  fift; 
two.     I  forget  which. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  Clinton  on  the  evening  of  the  Gth  of  November!— A. 
got  there  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  at  Lauren 
and  I  came  to  Clinton  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  sn 
pose. 

Q.  J.  O.  Ladd  swore  that  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  Gth 
Xoveraber  he  was  at  Clinton,  and  about  twenty  men  were  riding  abou 
mounted,  and  raiding  the  county — A.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  ths 
sir. 

Q.  Would  you  have  seen  it  if  it  was  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  down 
my  store  and  about  all  through  the  village.     I  did  not  see  a  pers< 
riding. 

Q    Did  you  see  any  armed  men  about  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ls  your  store  a  public  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  post-office  is  at  n 
store. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  place? — A.  Clinton  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  About  four  hundred  inhabitants. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  see  any  men  preparing  to  raid  the  county  armed ?- 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  see  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  manager  there? — A.  I  was  a  manager;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  from  where  you  were  a  crowd  out  doors !— A. 
could  see  the  crowd  when  they  came  in  front  of  the  polling  placx*. 

Q.  W.  H.  Dunlap  says  that  on  Monday  night  two  hundred  democra 
came  in  the  town,  and  staid  there  all  night,  with  revolvers.  Is  thati^ 
sir? — A,  There  was  some  democrats  ct^me  there;  but  I  do  notkno 
whether  they  had  any  revolvers  or  not.  If  they  had  I  did  not  c^( 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  see  any  demonstrations  cf  violence  ? — A.  Ko,  si 

Q.  Any  shooting  or  firing? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  He  sj^ys  these  armed  men  staid  around  the  polls  all  day.  Istbi 
so  f — A.  I  (lid  not  see  a  single  armed  man  around  the  polls  of  auysoi 

Q.  He  says  whenever  a  colored  man  voted  the  republican  tick 
they  would  tell  him  to  go  home  and  move  away.  Did  you  hear  anythii 
of  that  kind  ? — A.  Never  a  word  of  it. 

Q.  Could  you  have  heard  it  if  it  had  been  said  at  the  polls!— A. 
certainly  could,  because  he  was  at  one  side  of  the  table  and  I  on  t 
other,  and  I  could  hear  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  He  says  they  told  them — that  is,  the  democrats  told  them— tb( 
at  the  polls  that  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  or  didn't  vote 
all,  they  would  be  all  right.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  that  sorlf- 
I  do  not  know  that  I  heard  anything  of  that. 

Q.  State  whether  you  observed  any  intimidation  of  the  colorevl  ii 
there  at  all  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  obstruction  of  voting  at  your  box  at  all  ? — A.  N 
that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  How  many  colored  votes  were  polled  there! — A.  There  was  about 
even  bundred. 

Q.  flow  many  white  votes! — A.  Aboat  three  hundred  and well, 

M)metbing  in  the  rise  of  three  hundred.  Tliere  was  ten  hundred  and 
ifty  altogether — somewhere  in  the  neighborh)ood. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket  there  ! — A. 
kboQt  two  hundred,  I  suppose.  We  had  a  majority  there  of  eighty- 
oar.   I  think  there  was  about  some  two  hundred  on  a  rise. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  of  1876  compare,  as  to  numbers,  with  the  vote 
f  1874!— A.  Well,  there  was  two  less  in  1876  than  in  1874.  It  was 
retty  much  the  same  vote  as  in  1874,  and  pretty  near  the  same  as  re- 
•ards  the  colored  voters  and  white  voters  as  in  1874. 

Q.  Substantially  the  same  ! — A.  Substantially  the  same. 

Q>  Were  there  any  armed  men  around  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the 
lection?— A.  None  that  I  saw ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  could  you  have  seen  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
hinklconld  have  seen  them.  They  may  have  had  pistols  in  their 
K>cket8f  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  there  was  no  discernible  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  in  your  county  by  the  name  of  I.  W.  Rice  ! — 
L  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Clerk  of  your  county.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  ! — A. 
res^sir;  I  suppose  he  is  the  clerk  of  the  court.  I  suppose  I  could 
»y- — 

Q.  That  is  jrhat  the  people  generally  say  about  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  for  truth  and  honesty! — A.  Well,  it  is  not 
^  good  as  it  should  be. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  good  or  bad  ! — A.  Well,  it  is  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  W.  H.  Rutherford  ! — A. 
8ir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation! — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  reckon. 

Q.  What  is  it  for  truth  and  honesty  ! — A.  It  is  not  very  good. 

Q.  Do  you  know  another  man  named  Raphael  Stewart ! — A.  I  do  no'^ 
^Dowthe  man.    I  know  him  from  reputation. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want ! — A.  He  lives  in  the  upper  part  of 
ke  county,  and  Clinton  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county. 
,Q-  Do  yon  know  his  reputation — what  is  generally  said  of  him  ! — A. 
'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  !— A.  It  is  very  bad. 
Q.  Bad  for  whet! — A.  In  every  resi)ect. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  his  reputation,  would  you  believe  him 
^  oath  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not. 
Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  you  sought  to  induce  the  colored  people 

vote  the  democratic  ticket  by  threats  of  violence  of  any  sort !— A. 
i>,  sir;  I  never  did  anything  of  that  sort. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  else  did  or  not! — A.  IN'o,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Clinton  ! — A.  Well,  I  have  resided 

Bre  all  my  life. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  merchandis- 

tf— A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  it  for  twenty-five  years. 

J.  Were  you  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  late  civil  war  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  In  what  way  ! 

he  Witness.  Was  I  engaged  in  the  late  civil  war! 

Ir.  Cameeon.  Yes,  sir;  were  you  in  the  army? — ^A.  I  was  in  tha 
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Q.  How  long? — A.  I  was  in  the  army  the  entire  time. 

Q.  What  position  or  rank  did  yott  hold  in  the  army  f — A.  I  was  fir 
a  private;  afterward  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  enrolling  department. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  number  of  white  men  who  voted  at  your  plat 
and  the  colored  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket. — A.  That  is  me 
guess. 

Q.  Mere  guess,  is  itf — A.  Mere  supposition  approximated  in  t1 
neighborhood. 

Q.  Could  you  tell,  at  the  time  a  vote  was, deposited  in  the  ballot-bo 
whether  a  colored  man  voted  the  democratic  or  republican  ticket  f — i 
Well,  yes;  you  could  tell  if  you  had  noticed  particularly;  but  I  didi 
notice  very  particularly. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  account  at  that  time  of  the  number  they  we 
voting  f — A,  I  did  not, 

Q.  IIow  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  hundred  colored  mi 
voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  From  the  simple  fact  that  I  kuc 
that  all  the  whites,  or  at  least  nearly  all,  belonged  to  the  democra^ 
party,  and  that  there  was  about  that  many  white  votes  there  and  abc 
that  number  of  colored  men  voted  there,  and  then  the  difference,  sl. 
supposed,  may  have  been  put  in  there  by  the  colored  men. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  came  to  that  conclusion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Kice's  reputation  for  truth? — . 
Well,  I  heard  those  gentlemen  speak  of  it  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  persons  whom  you  have  keard  speak  < 
it. — A.  I  do  not  know  that;  I — I  have  heard  a  number  or  men  8i>e^k « 
it  every  time  his  name  is  brought  up. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  give  the  names  of  some  persons  whom  you  heai 
speak  of  it.  If  you  can  give  them,  do  so ;  and  if  you  cannot  do  so  ^ 
will  pass  on  to  something  else. — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Rutherford's  reputation  for  tratb 
— A.  I  do  not  remember  any  one  in  particular. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Stewart's  reputation  for  truth  !- 
A.  No  one  in  particular ;  only  just  geuerally. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  give  the  name  of  some  one. — A.  Well,  I  can  recall 
mind  no  one  just  now. 

Q.  Then  can  you  give  the  name  of  any  person  whom  you  have  hea^ 
speak  of  the  reputation  for  truth  of  either  Rice,  Rutherford,  or  Ste? 
art! — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  colored  person  speak  of  the  reputati 
of  either  Rice,  Rutherford,  or  Stewart  for  truth  t — A.  I  do  not  kn^ 
that  I  could ;  don't  remember  any  one.  I  could  not  give  the  name 
any  one. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  or  white  people  in  the  majority  in  your  county  ? — 
Well,  there  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  I  think,  whites. 

Q.  Which  has  the  most ! — A.  The  colored  men  have  about  one  hi: 
dred  and  fifty  majority,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  Rice  a  republican  f — A.  Yes;  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Has  he  been  quite  an  active  republican  politician  for  the  ye- 
past? — A.  Well,  he  has  not  been  a  leader;  well,  he  has  been. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  if  he  had  l)een  a  leader;  I  asked  you  if  he  ha 
been  active. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  been  active. 

Q.  Has  Rutherford  been  an  active  politician  for  some  years  past!- 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  ant 
this  campaign. 

Q.  Has  he  duiing  the  last  campaign  been  active?— A.  Yes,  sir;  t 
was  very  active. 
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Q.  Has  Stewart  been  an  active  politician  daring  the  last  campaign  f — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Stewart  f-rr A.  I  am  not.  I 
do  uot  know  him. 

Q.  How  far  do  yon  reside  from  him  f — A.  I  sappose  it  is  some  twenty 
or  twenty-live  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  person  residing  in  his  neighborhood  speak 
of  his  reputation  for  truth  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  yet  yon  swear  that  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  for 
troth,  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  live's,  isf — A.  I  don't  say  about  the 
neighborhood  where  he  lives ;  he  has  a  county  reputation.  He  was  the 
coanty  commissioner,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  it  was  in  reference 
to  that  that  I  spoke. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  ever  hear  any  person  residing  in  his  neigh- 
borhood speak  of  his  reputation  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  heard  any  one  residing  immediately  in  his  neighborhood ;  I  can't 
call  to  tuind  now  any  one. 

Q'  You  say  you  think  the  colored  people  are  in  a  majority  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  your  county  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  That  is,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  voters  among 
the  colored  people  than  among  the  whites? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that 
is  it. 


TOM  LOMAX— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 1877. 
^OH  LoMAX  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Qoestion.  What  is  your  age? — Answer.  I  am  going  on  twenty-six 
^«^^  old. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ! — A.  I  live  in  Lowndesville. 

Q-  What  is  your  business? — A.  Farming. 

Q-  What  political  party  do  you  belong  to  ? — A.  I  belong  to  the  dem- 
otic party. 

,  Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election? — ^A.  I  was  at 
^^ndesville. 

Q*  What  ticket  did  you  vote  on  that  day  ? — A.  I  voted  the  demo- 
^'^tic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  anybody  force  you  to  do  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  democratic  club  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

V.  Were  you  forced  to  join  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
*  Q.  Did  you  join  it  of  your  own  free  will  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  of  my  own 
^  will. 

Y^*  State  whether  you  saw  any  armed  men  at  the  poll  that  day? — A. 
^%  sir ;  I  saw  two  colored  men  come  up  to  one  of  the  polls ;  they  had 
^oable- barreled  shot-guns,  and  Burt  Griffin,  he  had  a  pistol )  the  United 
states  marshal,  I  believe,  they  called  him. 

Q*  Did  you  see  any  white  men  have  arms  t — ^A.  If  they  did  have  them 
^^y  had  them  very  close;  I  didn't  see  them. 

Q  Have  you  ever  been  insulted  or  abused  or  ridiculed  by  colored 

publicans  for  being  a  democrat  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  State  what  was  done  to  you. — ^A.  I  was  riding  out  one  day. 
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and  they  said,  "O,  you  colored  democrats ;  by  the  time  we  have  dor 
with  you  all  they  will  have  you  iu  slavery.  You  are  a  pack  of  damnc 
fools,''  and  the  women  there,  they  said,  ^^Yon  can  kiss  my  arse,"  and  th( 
flung  their  coats  over  their  heads  and  commenced  kicking  up  their  le^ 
and  sticking  them  out  at  us,  and  I  walked  out  without  paying  any  attei 
tion. 

Q.  What  did  the  colored  women  do,  if  anything! — A.  They  turm 
up  their  coats  and  told  us  to  kiss  their  arse. 

Q.  Well,  when  was  that? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  time  it  w{ 
now.  I  never  kept  no  particular  account  of  it.  It  was  a  while  before  tl 
election.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  they  had  a  big  time  speakin 
up  at  Lowndesville.  It  was  about,  I  suppose,  three  weeks,  or  may  be 
mouth,  or  two  months,  I  expect,  before  the  election. 

Q.  Now,  which  was  it,  three  weeks,  a  month,  or  two  months  f — A.« 
really  couldn't  state  now  about  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  How  large  a  republican  meeting  was  there? — A.  Well,  there  ^ 
about  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  men  there,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Who  were  the  speakers  at  that  meeting? — A.  Henry  Heard  v« 
there  for  one,  and  Tom  Heard,  and  they  was  looking  for  some  white  en 
from  Abbeville.    They  said  Mr.  Tolbert  would  be  there,  Tom  Tolbert, 

Q.  Well,  who  were  there  as  speakers  ? — A.  After  them  white  fol 
came  there,  and  told  them  to  go  to  Lowndesville,  they  said,  ^^  We  ait 
going  to  have  no  meeting,"  being  as  the  white  folks  were  there,  ai 
they  said,  "  We  will  put  it  oft*,  and  go  home."  The  white  folks  sai 
"  No,  go  on  with  your  meeting,  and  we  will  stay  here,  if  you  wou't  j 
to  ours,"  and  we  said,  " No,  we  ain't  going  to  have  it  today." 

Q.  So  the  colored  people  didn't  have  any  speaking  at  that  timef—^ 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  acting  as  a  republican  then  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  attend  the  republican  meeting? — A.  They  held  0^1 
over  there  at  Hal  Belcher's. 

Q,  How  long  was  that  after  this  meeting  that  you  have  spoken  of  T 
A.  Well,  it  was  about  a  week  and  three  or  four  days;  somewhere  alo  i 
there. 

Q.  How  large  a  meeting  was  that  ?— A.  There  was  about  twenty-ft 
or  thirty  men  there. 

Q.  Were  you  there?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  republican  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  speech  tb^ 
that  day  myself. 

Q.  When  did  you  attend  the  next  republican  meeting  ! — A.  Well,  " 
never  held  nary  another  one  up  in  Lowndesville  to  my  knowins — bBt 
in  the  country  where  I  live — I  live  sort  of  away  back  on  the.  other  sU 
of  Lowndesville. 

Q.  Did  j'ou  attend  any  more  political  meetings  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  dida 
attend  no  more. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  candidate  for  any  office? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  wanted  any  office,  did  you  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir  5  I  woal 
have  liked  to  have  got  hold  of  one  if  I  could. 

Q.  But  the  colored  people  would  not  give  you  any  ? — A.  No ;  I  nev^ 
tried  for  nary  one,  because  I  didn't  think  I  was  capable  of  filling  ^ 
office. 

CEOSSEXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 

Q.  At  that  time,  then,  did  you  leave  the  republican  party?— ^ 
Well,  I  left  the  republican  party  up  about — somewhere  about  a  moni 
before  the  election, 
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Q.  Whose  plantation  was  that  yon  lived  on? — A.  James  Lomax. 
Q.  You  say  he  didn't  live  on  it  himself  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  that  all  the  people  who  lived  on  it  were  colored  people  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  also  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  them  1 — A.  None  of  them  voted  the  straight-out  demo- 
crat ticket.  Some  of  them  voted  for  Mr.  Hampton,  and  that  was  all. 
There  was  three  or  four  of  them,  I  think,  voted  for  Mr.  Hampton. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  altogether  on  that  plantation  of  col- 
ored people  ! — A.  There  is  about — I  could  not  tell  how  many  there  is. 

Q.  Colored  voters,  I  mean. — A.  Colored  voters,  about  twenty,  I 
reckon. 

Q.  flow  many  of  them  voted  for  Hampton  f — A.  There  was  three  of 
them  voted  for  Mr.  Hampton. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  they  are  all  alive  there  yet,  I  suppose  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  persuaded  you  to  go  into  the  democratic  party  1 — A, 
No  one  at  all. 

Q.  Nobody  I — A.  No  one  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  do  you  know  that  a  good  many  of  these  colored  people 
weDt  into  the  democratic  party  because  they  could  get  their  land  better 
and  get  their  employment  more  certainly  if  they  went  than  if  they 
went  with  the  republicans  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  never  heard  that  mentioned 
at  all. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  land  there  t  Are  there  no  republican  land-owners 
there!— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  man  at  Abbeville,  Mr.  John  R.  Tolbert, 
who  owns  a  large  plantation. 

Q-  What  is  he  f — A.  He  is  a  republican. 

Q.  Most  of  the  land-owners  there  are  democrats,  are  they  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Most  of  the  men  of  property  are  democrats,  are  they  not  t — A.  O, 
y«8,  sir. 

Q.  The  colored  people  look  more  to  the  democrats  for  employment 
thau  they  do  to  the  republicans! — A.  Well,  of  course,  they  are  living 
^gbt  there  with  the  democrats.  There  ain't  no  republicans  there  got 
110  land.    They  have  got  none  there,  as  far  as  we  is  concerned. 

Q.  How  do  the  democrats  treat  you  f — A.  They  have  alwajs  treated 
»De  splendidly. 

Q.  Esiiecially  since  you  joined  them  ! — A.  They  treat  me  just  like 
^^'  always  did — ti-eat  me  well. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  before  you  came  here  f — A.  After  I  came  here  ? 

Q.  Yes,  who  inquired  of  you  what  you  were  going  to  testify  to  f — A. 
Nobody,  only  when  I  came  upstairs  there  was  a  black  man  standing 
l)y  the  door,  who  asked  me  what  did  I  want  here,  and  I  said  I  was  sent 
for  to  come  here,  and  he  asked  me  for  which  side  did  I  come,  and  I 
told  him  that  they  sent  for  me  to  come  for  something  about  the  election, 
I  didn't  know  exactly  what.  He  says,  *'  I  know  ;  you  are  a  democrat." 
1 8a}  8, "  Why  f  He  says,  "  1  know  from  the  way  you  talk  you  are  a 
democrat,  and  you  just  came  here  to  swear  against  your  own  color.'^ 
1  said,  ^^  No,  I  didn't  come  here  to  swear  against  my  own  color ;  I  came 
liere  to  swear  the  truth.  Do  you  believe  if  am  put  on  my  oath  I  would 
s^ear  a  lie  T  v 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  could  swear  to  f — A.  This  'ere  colored 
^^n  down  here,  he  axed  me 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  anybody  else! — A.  No,  sir;  nobody  axed  me 
^ything  else  about  it. 
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Q.  Nobody  took'down  any  memoraDdam  of  your  testimony  before  y^ 
came  here  ? — A.  None  bat  this  colored  man  out  there. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  General  Batler  since  yon  came  here  t— A.  Te^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  you  what  you  could  swear  to  ? — A.  O,  of  ooureep: 
when  I  went  up-stairs. 

Q.  That  is  what  1  was  talking  about  exactly. — A.  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Q.  Did  he  not  take  down  a  memorandum  of  what  yon  could  swear 
to? — A.  He  axed  me  what  was  my  testimony,  and  I  just — he  didn't  ax 
me  no  questions,  only  he  axed  me  my  testimony.  He  wanted  to  8ee 
what  I  knew  about  it,  and  I  told  him  what  I  knowed  about  it  myself. 

Q.  Is  he  the  only  one  that  you  told  what  you  could  testify  to  I— A. 
Yes,  sir;  O,  yes,  sir,  he  was  the  onus  one. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877. 
Jebuy  Whitlook  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age! — ^Answer.  Fifty. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  I  live  down  in  Edgefield. 

Q.  Edgefield  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  close  in  to  Graniteville,  atMr. G 
W.  Turner's. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Wagoning. 

Q.  You  are  a  wagoner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Hamburgh  on  the  4th  of  July  last  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  observed  anything  more  than  ordinary  amoog 
the  colored  people  there,  and  if  so,  what  it  was. — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in 
Hamburgh  there  Friday,  and  saw  some  people  that  gave  me  directioos 
to  my  son's  house,  at  Mr.  Robert  Butler's — was  in  there  at  the  same 
time 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — A.  They  didn't  say  anything  at  allt^ 
me ;  they  were  in  Hamburgh  ;  they  were  not  talking  to  me ;  they  were 
talking  amongst  one  another. 

Q.  What  were  they  talking  about  ? — A.  Well,  they  were  talking  abont 
Mr.  Henry  Getzen  had  come  in  Hamburgh  there ;  and  I  was  standiog 
there  to  Mr.  Nunberger's,  and  one  of  them  made  mention ;  says  be^ 
*^  There's  the  man  where  your  son  lives;  if  you  will  go  to  him  he  will 
tell  you;"  something  or  another  about  that;  but  I  never  went  npto 
them.  I  thought  he  would  stop  talking  to  the  crowd  after  a  while,  and 
I  would  see  him.  And  some  of  them  made  mention,  ^^  That  is  Heory 
Getzen,  now;'^  and  says  he  to  me,  "  I  wonder  what  the  hell  he  is  after.' 
And  some  of  them  made  mention,  "  By  God,  he  is  after  a  row,  and  if  be 
is  after  a  row  he  can  get  it  f  and  they  damned  him.  I  went  over  to  Mr. 
Getzen  after  a  while,  and  said,  **  Is  this  Mr.  Getzen  ?"  He  says, "  Yes.'' 
I  says,  "Well,  can  you  tell  me  where  my  son  Jerry  lives?"  And  says 
he,  '•  You  just  take  down  that  lane,  and  you  will  come  to  his  house."  I 
went  over  to  Mr.  Butler,  and  I  inquired  of  him  and  told  Mr.  Butlei 
about  it,  and  he  said,  "  Jerry  will  be  here  directly ;  I  gave  him  some 
money,  and  he  has  gone  over  in  Augusta." 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that;  I  asked  you  about  anything  yoo 
heard  these  colored  men  say  in  Hamburgh. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dill  anybody  forc5e  you  to  be  a  democrat! — A.  No,  sir;  no  one. 
Q.  How  came  you  to  be  a  democrat  f — A.  I  took  that  the  first  vote  I 
ever  cast  in  my  life. 

Q.  Have  you  been  proscribed  by  anybody  because  you  were  a  demo- 
crat ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  abused,  and  my  family  has  been  taken 
away  from  me. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  about  that ;  and  why. — A.  Well,  at  the  first  election  in 
1^(68,  the  first  election,  1  think  it  was,  all  hun^  together  and  said  that 
they  was  going  repul)lican.    I  said,  "  I  believe  I  will  go  democrat,"  and 
I  came  home.   Well,  me  and  my  wife  was  jawing  and  quarreling  about 
it  right  smart.   ,Says  she,  "  If  you  ever  do  it  again,  I  will  leave  you.'' 
"  Well,''  I  says,  *'  I  can't  help  that."  Well,  when  the  next  election  came 
TouDd,  Mr.  John  Wooley  and  Mr.  Rivers  and  some  more  of  them  were 
speaking,  and  they  mentioned  in  their  speech,  ^'Any  of  you  that  have 
got  sweethearts  or  husbands  that  are  democrats,  quit  them,"  says  he. 
Q.  Who  said  that  ? — A.  Mr.  Rivers  and  John  Wooley. 
Q.  Who  is  John  Wooley  ? — A.  A  republican  in  Grauiteville. 
Q.  Is  Prince  Rivers  a  trial-justice f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  is;  I 
liave  heard  he  was,  but  I  never  was  inside  of  his  offtce. 

Q-  He  was  the  man  that  made  the  speech? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr. 
Wooley. 

By  Mr.  Christianc Y : 

Q«  Is  Mr.  Wooley  colored  f — A.  A  democrat. 

Q-  He  told  the  negroes  what  f — A.  "  If  any  of  you  have  got  any  dem- 

<^iutiG  sweethearts,  or  democratic  husbands,  quit  them ;  leave  them 

'^ght  away,  for  you  will  all  go  into  slavery  the  first  of  January." 

Q.  What  did  your  wife  do  after  that! — A.  She  left  and  went  down  to 

f^^*  John  Wooley's,  there  in  Grauiteville,  and  staid,  and  I  was  living 

J^st  eight  miles  away  from  her.    Mr,  John  Parmenter  came  over  from 

^J^^re  and  told  me  to  go  down  there ;  I  didn't  want  to  go  down  tbere ;  I 

^uoQgbt;  I  might  get  into  trouble.    IShe  staid  down  there  three  months 

^<1  live  days,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ;  I  had  three  pretty  good  fat  hogs 

^^  the  pen,  and  I  gave  my  father-in-law  one  to  bring  her  back,  and  he 

^^ot  and  could  not  get  her  to  come  back ;  and  I  went  and  gave  her 

^J^otherone  of  the  hogs  to  go  and  bring  her  home.    Well,  she  Civme,  and 

^tie  staid  two  weeks,  and  she  turned  the  cow  and  calf  out  together, 

^^(1  left,  saying  that  she  wasn't  going  to  live  with  me  no  longer ;  I  was 

^^ay  from,  home  and  I  came  home  the  next  night,  and  they  told  me 

^hat  she  said.    Well,  I  gave  the  other  hog  to  her  brother  to  go  and 

^viog  her  home,  and  I  told  her  I  would  quit  what  I  was  doing  and  go 

^^"ver  and  work  on  a  farm  and  get  her  a  place,  and  she  came  and  staid 

^'^ith  me  a  while ;  and  she  left  me  again  and  cleaned  out  my  house, 

^^d  I  found  out  where  she  was  at;  she  was  at  Hamburgh,  and  she  sent 

^  maD  from  Hamburgh  to  tell  me  not  to  come  there ;  that  if  I  came  there 

^liey  would  put  me  in  the  stocks  and  they  ha<l  warrants  out  for  me ;  she 

^taid  there  two  years.    Well,  when  she  left  where  she  was,  at  Mr. 

dharles  Turns,  he  took  all  she  had  for  rent,  and  he  had  said  he  would 

take  her  down  there  and  take  care  of  her,  and  she  should  live  on  the 

^publican  party  and  have  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  and  should  live  in 

™  bouse,  and  be  would  keep  me  away  from  her,  and  she  went  there 

^nddone  it;  and  I  kept  away' from  her,  and  I  have  never  been  with  her 
fiiooe. 

Q-  All  that  was  because  you  were  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q*  Have  you  a  nephew  who  is  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  his  wife  leave  bini  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  he  was  a  democrat  !^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  reason  did  your  wife  give  for  leaving  you,  Jerry  I — A.  The 
reason  that  she  gave  for  leaving  we  was  because  that  I  was  parading 
with  the  white  population.  A  good  many  of  them  told  her  she  would  be 
in  slavery  again.  She  thought  she  would  go  to  where  they  told  her; 
she  would  not  be  in  slavery  no  more ;  she  would  move. 

Q.  Have  you  got  another  wife! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  got  no  otherone. 

Q.  Can  you  not  find  a  democratic  colored  woman  down  there  who  will 
have  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  1  want  nary  another  one,  for  they  might 
treat  me  that  way,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  treated  that  way  again;  I 
thought  I  would  live  without  difficulty  this  time. 

Q.  Don't  ^-ou  think  if  you  got  a  good  democratic  wife  that  shewonld 
behave  herself? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  reckon  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  any  democratic  colored  women  down  in  that 
vicinity  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  know  some  few. 

Q.  Unmarried  ones! — A.  I  don't  know  but  two;  one  of  my  sisters 
and  another  lady  in  Graniteville. 

Q.  They  are  the  only  two  you  know  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  they 
are. 

Q.  Is  the  other  woman  whom  you  have  spoken  of  a  married  woman!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  is  unmarried  ! — A.  Yes,  sir — no,  sir ;  she  is  not  a  married 
woman ;  she  is  single. 

Q.  Have  you  not  some  thoughts  of  shining  up  to  her! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  your  wife  have  any  children  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ! — A.  Well,  two  of  them  is  at  Massa  Robeit 
Butler's  and  the  other  one  is  at  Ben  Tillman's,  and  my  daughter  is  at 
Mr.  Gardner's.    I  have  one  daughter  and  three  sons. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  republican  colored  women  have  resolved 
not  to  breed  by  democratic  negroes  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  what  the 
meaning  is. 

Q.  Will  not  have  any  children  by  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  furnished  you  with  employment  mostly — democrats  or  repab- 
lican  ! — A.  Democrats. 

Q.  Between  what  places  do  you  carry  on  your  business,  or  do  yoo 
carry  it  on  generally  around  through  the  country,  wherever  you  get » 
job  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  am  right  in  my  own  place,  where  I  first  commencrf 
work.  I  have  been  wagoning  seven  years,  and  1  wagoned  first  for  Mr.  John 
Parmeuter,  two  years,  and  then  I  wagoned  for  Mr.  George  Turner  to 
four  years,  and  I  worked  awhile  at  Joe  Willing's,  ou  the  farm,  and  then 
1  went  and  tried  wagoning  again  for  Mr.  Turner,  and  1  worked  awhile 
on  the  farm  for  another  gentleman,  and  then  I  went  back  to  work  witb 
Mr.  George  Turner,  wagoning,  again. 

Q.  Have  you  been  employed  by  democrats  all  the  time  since  the  so^ 
Tender  ! — A.  All  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  The  republicans  do  not  employ  many  people  in  this  State,  do  tliey' 
— A.  W^ell,  not  as  far  as  I  have  been  around  ;  I  don't  know  ;  I  ain't  seeu 
many ;  I  ain't  been  off  nowhere,  traveling — nowhere  at  all ;  only  where 
I  was  bred  and  born. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877. 
John  Lee  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live!— Answer.  Scholts  Hill,  Hamburgh. 

Q.  What  are  you  ! — A.  A  ditcher. 

Q.  What  political  party  do  you  belong  to! — A.  The  democratic. 

Q.  Did  anybody  force  you  to  join  the  democratic  party  f — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  anybody  intimidate  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  did  it  because  you  wanted  to! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  anybody  of  your  own  color  abused  you  for  being  a 
iemocrat. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  beaten  that  last  week  in  town,  in  Ham- 
t)Qrgh. 

Q.  Who  whipped  you! — A.  Tom  Carroll,  Bill  Nelson,  and  Dan  Mar- 
tin. 

Q.  What  did  they  beat  you  for! — A.  Because  I  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Do  they  live  in  Hamburgh  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  belong  to  Dock  Adams's  company,  any  of  them  ! — A. 
Twoof  them,Tom  Carroll  and  Dan  Martin,  does ;  Bill  Anderson,  he  is 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  you  saw  any  of  Dock  Adams's  men — E 
mean  those  who  belonged  to  bis  military  company — going  about  with 
their  guns,  with  the  bayonets  on  them,  when  they  were  not  musteiing. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  it  very  often  here  along  through  the  summer,  going 
about,  passing  my  house  twice  or  three  times  and  back,  with  their  guns, 
and  rattling  their  bayonets  on  the  palings  as  they  passed  aloug  the  street. 

Q.  Kattling  their  bayonets  on  the  palings  of  the  fence  as  they  passed 
along  the  street ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  they  passed  along. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  8th  of  July  last,  the  day  of  the  riot  in 
Hamburgh! — A.  Working  in  Hamburgh. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  anything  taken  from  the  railroad-train  on 
tbe  day  of  the  riot  by  any  of  Dock  Adams's  men,  and,  if  you  say  yes, 
state  what  they  did  with  it. — A.  I  never  saw  it  on  the  day  of  the  riot. 
1  saw,  on  Thursday  morning,  before  Mr.  Schiller  came  here  to  Colum- 
bia—be lett  Hamburgh  on  Wednesday,  and  I  came  back  there  Thursday 
inorning — and  there  was  a  tin  canister,  about  two  foot  high,  I  suppose, 
^ir,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  square.  It  was  taken  off  the  train  the  next 
laorning  by  three  of  Dock  Adams's  company — three  of  his  men — and 
taken  to  John  Williams's  house.  I  were  working  in  Hamburgh,  at  Mr. 
Davis's,  a  man  that  keeps  a  store  there.  A  fellow  that  stays  there,  a 
porter  in  the  store,  he  was  one  of  them  that  took  tbe  canister.  His 
^ame  was  Blnnt.  He  said  it  was  cartridges  and  bullets,  and  took  some 
out  of  his  pocket  to  show  them  to  me. 

Q.  Who  had  the  canister  on  the  train  there  ! — A.  Mr.  Schiller  brought 
it  down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ! — A.  I  saw  him  get  off  the  train,  and  I  saw  the 
tiD  canister  taken  off  by  these  three  men. 

Q.  Taken  where  ! — A.  To  John  Williams's  house. 

Q.  Who  is  John  Williams! — A.  He  used  to  be  captain  of  a  company 
Jiere.    I  believe  he  goes  by  the  name  of  colonel.    He  was  sergeant-at- 
ir/ns  here  at  the  time  that  Governor  Moses  was  governor. 
Q.  Who  is  Louis  Schiller,  and  what  oflice  does  he  hold  ! — A.  He  is  a 
rial-justice,  sir,  or  was  at  that  time. 
Q.  Live  in  Hamburgh! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat! — ^A.  He  went  by  the  nameot 
a  republican,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  carried  the  ammunition  to  the  drill-room, of 
whether  it  was  taken  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  taken  there  oa  tb^ 
day  of  the  riot,  on  the  8th  of  July. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Did  any  of  Doc  Adams's  men  tell  you  that  they  put  it  there! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  members  of  the  company. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  Tom  Carroll,  the  one  that  beat  me  last  weekia 
Hamburgh. 

Q.  He  told  ,\ou  what! — A.  He  told  me  that  the  ammunition  wiwcar- 
ried  in  a  basket;  that  Alfred  Minyard  carried  two  basketfuls,  and  Bnt- 
ler  Edwards  carried  two  basketfuls,  and  Dock  Adams  himself  carried 
one,  betwixt  one  and  four  o'clock  that  evening. 

Q.  Was  there  a  public  spring  in  Hamburgh  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  called! — A.  Ben  Spring. 

Q.  State  anything  you  may  know  about  persons  being  disturbed  foi 
drinking  at  that  spring. — A.  I  know  that  country  wagons  was  followed 
out  of  town  for  drinking  out  of  that  spring — I  seen  it  myself— about  s 
mile  and  a  half  from  Hamburgh,  and  made  to  pay  fines. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  pay  the  fines! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  Jim  Cook 
the  town  marshal,  he  went  out  and  arrested  them,  and  made  them  pa: 
five  dollars  costs  and  one  dollar  for  the  arrest,  for  drinking  out  of  thm 
spring. — I  never  seen  the  men  drinking  out  of  the  spring,  but  I  saw  tha 
money  paid. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  colored  marshal  arrest  anybody  for  robbing ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  marshal! — A.  Jim  Cook;  this  same  man  arrested 
coloreil  man.    A  traveler  came  there  one  Saturday  night,  and  this  mil 
lived  out  in  the  country  about  three  miles. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  The  colored  man  that  he  arrested! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  lived  oat  ii 
the  country  about  three  miles,  and  he  stole  from  this  traveler. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  he  stole  from  the  traveler!— A.  Thistrsr- 
eler  missed  the  money,  and  this  man  was  found  with  the  money. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that ! — A.  Jim  Cook  arrested  him,  and  he  ga^ 
up  $200,  and  he  let  him  keep  the  other  $100,  and  he  let  him  go  over  in 
Georgia. 

Q.  You  saw  all  this  yourself! — A.  I  never  saw  it,  but  I  heard  Jin 
Cook  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q.  Jim  Cook  told  you  about  it! — A.  No,  sir ;  this  man  told  me  about 
it  first,  and  I  asked  Jim  Cook,  and  he  told  me  it  was  all  right,  but  didD^t 
say  it  wasn't  so. 

Q.  The  fellow  was  charged  with  stealing  how  much  ! — A.  $300. 

Q.  And  Jim  Cook  arrested  him  ! — A.  He  arrested  him,  and  he  told 
the  man  that  if  he  would  give  him  $200  of  the  money  he  might  keep  tbe 
other  $100.    That  was  what  the  man  told  me. 

Q.  The  man  that  he  arrested  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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^V¥hat  was  his  name  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  his  name  was ;  he 
t  stranger  to  me.  Jim  Cook  offered  me  $25  to  cotch  the  man,  and 
S^ht  him  ;  afterward  he  told  me  about  how  he  Lad  given  Jim  Cook 

s^ud  that  Jim  Cook  let  him  keep  the  other  money,  and  I  spoke  to 
:5<Dok,  and  he  said,  "  It's  all  right ;  let  him  go." 
JJ3id  he  pay  you  anything  t — A.  No,  sir ;  ho  never  paid  me  a  cent. 
X3id  he  promise  to  pay  you  anything? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  promised 
br    me  $25. 

»tate  anything  you  may  know  about  the  robbing  of  graves  on 

2d  mil. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  graves  being  robbed  there  this 
Dd  I  seen  a  man  that  done  it^ — Jake  Samuels. 


:By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

»id  you  see  them  doing  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  seen  them  doing 
i^y  were  took  up  about  it,  and  they  owned  to  it. 
XDid  you  hear  them  confess  it! — A.  I  heard  Jake  Samuels  say  that 
i.»  digging  in  the  grave-yard.    He  was  the  head  one  of  them---Jake 
ic^Ih,  Jake  Young,  and  Austin  Hill. 

When  was  this! — A.  It  was  along  in  the  first  part  of  spring  ;  I 
it*  whether  it  was  in  May  or  June  or  April ;  I  can't  recollect  what 
it  was,  but  it  was  about  six  weeks  before  the  Hamburgh  riot. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

I.  Did  you  see  the  graves  there  open  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
J.  How  many  of  them! — A.  Twenty-one;  and  saw  bones  and  hair; 
lit  looked  like  it  might  have  been  white  ladies' hair — long  yellow  hair; 
was  sort  of  decayed.    1  reckon  it  was  a  person's  hair.    I  saw  hair  and 
w  ajawbone. 

Q.  You  saw  twenty-one  graves  that  had  been  opened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
veotv-one  of  them. 

Q.  You  saw  bones  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  bones  there. 
Q.  Aud  the  hair  of  a  lady  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Long  yellow  hair? — A.  Yes,  sir;  long  yellow  hair. 
Q.  Who  did  that! — A.  Jake  Samuels,  Jake  Young,  and  Austin  Hill. 
Q.  State  how  you  know  that  they  were  the  ones  that  did  it. — A. 
•hey  were  caught  there. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy: 

Q.  flow  do  you  know  that  they  were  caught  there ;  did  you  catch 
hemf—A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  were  punished  for  this! — A.  No, 
Tj  tbey  were  not  punished  at  all ;  they  were  taken  up  before  the  coun- 
1  there,  and  they  told  them  that  if  they  would  go  back  and  fill  the 
^ves  up  they  would  let  them  off. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  they  were  told  that  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard 
B  of  them  say  so.    One  of  them  told  me  that  himself. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 
J.  Which  one  was  that! — A.  Jake  Samuels,  the  head  one  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

I,  What  was  it  exactly  that  he  told  yon! — A.  I  asked  him  about 
it  did  that  case  cost  him,  and  he  said  it  didn't  cost  him  any  more 
n   the  council  let  him  off  by  going  back  and  filling  up  the  graves 
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that  they  dug  open  ;  and  tbey  filled  up  some  of  them  and  someof  tbeif 
is  uot  filled  up  yet,  and  there  is  some  of  them  there  now  open ;  I  seel 
them  DO  longer  than  SSuuday. 

Q.  Were  they  arrested  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  and  brought  up  before  th< 
council  at  Hamburgh. 

Q.  Was  there  a  warrant  issued  for  them? — A.  I  don't  know  whetbei 
there  was  any  warrant  issued  for  them  or  not ;  but  that  is  what  he  told 
me.  He  said  they  were  brought  before  the  council  and  turned  loose t( 
fill  up  the  graves  again,  and  they  let  them  off  and  didn't  charge  tbea 
anythiug,  if  they  would  go  back  and  fill  up  the  graves. 

By  Mr.  Meerimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  you  saw  a  man  named  Cook,  the  cit 
irarshal  of  Hamburgh,  and  Attaway,  an  officer  of  that  company,  tak 
any  money  from  a  white  man ;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  state  the  circnn 
stances. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  a  man  going  from  there  one  day, and b 
drank  at  the  Ben  Spring  and  they  fined  him  $8  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy: 

Q.  Who  fined  him  ? — A.  Jim  Cook  and  Allen  Attaway  ;  and  he  pnlle 
out  his  money  to  pay  it,  and  he  had  $38,  and  tbey  taken  it  all  from  bim 
and  he  went  to  Rivers  to  have  a  warrant  issued  to  arrest  tbem. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Eivers  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  heard  Rivers  sa 
so  myself."  I  saw  them  take  the  money  from  this  man — $38. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  white  man  applied  to  Rivers  about  it 
— A.  He  went  to  Rivers  and  got  a  warrant  for  the  man. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  did  f — A.  I  heard  Rivers  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  That  was  last  February,  along,  I  thini 
about  the  10th. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  white  man  did,  of  your  own  knowledge 
then,  about  it ;  getting  his  money  back  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Doc  Adams  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  people  down  there  say  about  him  t— ^ 
They  call  him  a  mighty  low-down  man  ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  People  generally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  regard  him  for  truth  ? — A.  There  is  nobody  believed 
what  he  says,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  W^ouid  you  believe  him  on  oath  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Harry  ^ays  If — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  peoi)le  generally  say  about  him  f — A.  The  same  thing. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  Harry  Mays  on  oath  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Doc.  Adams  and  Harry  Mayst-A 
Well,  I  have  been  knowing  Harry  Mays  about  seven  years. 

Q  How  long  have  you  known  Doc.  Adams? — A.  I  have  been  know 
ing  Doc.  Adams  about  four  years. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  anything  about  any  wagons  being  robbe 
at  Hamburgh;  and  if  so,  tell  us  what  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  What  you  know  yourself;  not  what  you  heard. 

The  Witness.  There  has  been  wagons  robbed  there. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

II>o  .vou  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir. 

L>o  you  live  in  tiie  village  of  Hamburgh  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  inside 

>  oorporation. 

On  what  street  do  you  live! — A.  I  live  one  mile  from  the  bridge, 
the  hill.    Hamburgh,  you  see,  is  down  into  the  bottom  like. 

You  do  not  live  down  into  the  city  part  of  the  town  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

ITou  live  about  a  mile  out  ? — A.  A  mile  out;  a  mile  from  the  bridge. 

You  spoke  about  seeing  men  carrying  arms  by  your  house  on  some 

ion! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ooiug  into  drill  and  coming  out,  or  something  of  that  kind  ! — A. 

sir;  going  in  there,  and  coming  out  home. 

13id  they  live  out  beyond  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  lived  out  in  the 

try. 
Vou  spoke  about  this  can  that  was  taken  off  the  cars  Thursday 

re  this  riot.    Did  you  see  Mr.  Schiller  have  that  at  all  f — A.  I  saw 

get  out  of  the  train. 

.  I  ask  you  this  question :  Did  you  see  Mr.  Schiller  have  that  can  at 

—A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  seen  him  have  hold  of  it. 

[.  Did  you  see  him  do  anything  with  it  at  all  f — A.  I  saw  him  going 

with  it  when  the  men  was  toting  it  on  to  John»  Williams's  house. 

I,  He  was  walking  along  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  walking  along  right 

lindthem. 

5.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

tj.  Who  did  you  ever  hear  say  of  Harry  Mays  that  they  would  not 

lieve  him  on  oath  t — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  several  people  say  so. 

Q.  Well,  name  them. — A.  Well,  I  heard  my  brother  say  so,  for  one, 

iiD.  J.  Lee. 

Q.  When  was  that  you  heard  him  say  that? — A.  I  heard  him  say  so 

>  longer  than  directly  after  the  Hamburgh  riot. 
Q.  Just  after  the  Hamburgh  riot ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  ! — A.  1  have  heard  Captain  Ernim. 

Q«  Is  Captain  Ernim  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man? — A.  A  white 

an-*a  trial-justice. 

Q-  Is  be  a  democrat? — A.  No,  sir;  he  don't  go  by  that  name. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  republican. 

Q.  Captain  Ernim  i8  a  republican,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  Qamburgh  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  lives  right  on  Scholt's 

%  half-way  betwixt  where  I  live  and  the  Augusta  bridge. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  is  a  republican  ? — A.  Well,  he  calls  himself  one. 

^0  not  know  whether  he  votes  or  not. 

Q.  A  radical,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.,Now,  who  else  did  you  ever  hear  say  that  this  Harry  Mays  was  not 

be  believed  on  oath  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  heard  any  ope  else 

F80. 

Q.  Well,  if  yon  do  not  remember  hearing  any  one  else  say  so,  then  tell 

(when  it  was  that  this  Captain  Ernim  said  so? — A.  'Well,  I  have 

ud  him  say  so  two  or  three  times.    I  have  heard  him  say  so  not  longer 

)  than 

J.  When  was  the  last  time  you  heard  him  say  that? — A.  Last  fall. 
I  Where  was  that,  and  in  whose  presence? — A.  There  was  several 
)  in  Captain  Ernim's  office  when  he  said  so.    Dock  O'Brien  was  one. 
re  was  a  man  there  with  O'Brien  that  I  do  not  know.    Dock  O'Biien 
a  constable. 
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Q.  About  what  time  of  the  year  was  it  V-A.  Last  fall. 

Q.  Some  time  last  fall  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  day  or  moo  t^ 
it  was. 

Q.  This  was  at  Ernim's  office! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  have  you  heard  say — and  in  case  you  say  you  have  hear^'^ 
any  one,  give  us  the  names  and  time  and  place  where  you  heard  anf^ 
body  say — that  Dock  Adams  was  not  to  be  believed  on  oath  f — A.  W'ell^ 
1  heard  a  man  in  Angusta  say  that  he  would  not  believe  Dock  Adara^ 
on  oath  ;  a  man  he  used  to  have  some  dealings  with. 

Q.  Does  Dock  Adams  live  in  Augusta? — A.  That  is  his  regular  borne. 

Q.  Does  he  not  live  in  Hamburgh  f — A.  I  do  not  know  which  place  he 
claims  for  a  home.    When  I  first  knew  him  he  lived  in  Augusta. 

Q.  But,  now,  for  a  year  or  two  years  past,  has  he  not  lived  iu  Ham- 
burgh t  Is  that  not  his  home! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  went  back 
afterwards,  and  staid  in  Hamburgh  at  night. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  somebody  in  this  State  that  you  heard  say 
that  he  was  not  to  be  believed  on  oath. — A.  I  do  not  know — I  dou't  be- 
lieve I  have  heard  anybody.    Let  me  see 

Q.  Well,  you  can  say  whether  you  have  or  not! — A.  I  don't  recoUecti 
of  hearing  anybody  over  here  on  this  side  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  heard  one  man  in  Augusta  say  so  ? — A.  I  have  beard  two  or 
three  of  them  say  so.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Stallings  say  so ;  a  man  tba^ 
keeps  store  on  Broad  street,  in  Augusta.  Mr.  Walker,  shoemaker^ 
where  Dock  Adams  used  to  stay,  in  his  shop — a  colored  man — that  he 
would  not  believe  Dock  Adams  on  his  oath. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  When  was  it  you  heard  them  say  so? — A.  I  heard  Walker  say  a 
year  or  two  ago,  before  Dock  Adams  came  over  on  this  side,  and  I  beard 
Mr.  Stallings  talking  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  riot.  I  heard  him  say  be 
would  not  believe  him  on  oath. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  democratic  party! — A.  I  joined  the  demo- 
cratic party  directly  after  the  Hamburgh  riot. 

Q.  (Jan  you  tell  the  reason  why  you  joined  the  democratic  party  ?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  in  a  different  way.  What  principles  do  the 
democratic  party  support!  In  other  words,  what  is  a  democrat!— A. 
A  democrat ! 

Q.  Yes ;  what  is  a  democrat! — A.  A  man  that  votes  the  democratic 
ticket,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  the  democratic  ticket,  then  !  What  does  the  party  sup- 
port! What  are  the  principles  of  the  party! — A.  The  democratic 
party! 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ! — A.  I  believe  they  go  in  for  honest  principles. 

Q.  Now,  what  principles  and  what  measures  do  they  support !— A. 
What  do  you  mean,  sir  ! 

Q.  What  policy  do  they  support — what  particular  policy  !— A.  I  do 
not  know  hardly  ;  they  want  honest  government — that's^  all. 

Q.  That's  all  you  know  about  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  principles  they  support  are  honest!— A. 
We  have  got  to  try  them  and  see. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  them  yourself  till  you  try  them  and  see!— A. 
Well,  I  never  could  be  with  a  man  that  mistreated  me  in  my  life. 

Q.  How  do  they  treat  you  ! — A.  Always  treated  me  mighty  well. 

Q.  Treated  you  better  than  the  republicans  did  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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}.  Well,  it  is  certain  yea  like  them  better,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 

Dk  i  t  is  riglit  to  stick  up  to  the  party  that  keeps  me  up. 

J.  Vi7hat  is  your  business! — A.  Ditcher. 

J.  vVho  gives  you  employment  ? — A.  I  get  it  of  most  any  ope. 

j.  AVho  does  it  turn  out  to  be— democrats  mostly  f — A.  Democrats ; 

J,  sir. 

J.  They  own  the  land  mostly,  do  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

;j.  !Now  is  it  not  true,  then,  that  you  went  with  the  democrats  because 

^y  furnished  you  with  employment,  and  you  felt  as  if  you  ought  to 

te  ^^ith  them ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  is  it  not,  why  you  went  with 

e  democrats  ! — A.  The  reason  that  1  voted  with  them  t 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  went  against  the  democrats  they  would 

5  likely  to  furnish  you  with  employment!    If  you  voted  the  radical 

icket  would  they  be  as  likely  to  furnish  you  employment  and  be  kind  to 

out— -A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  wouldn't  furnish  me  any  at 

lU ;  they  might  furnish  me  with  some,  but  I  might  not  find  it  quite  so 

)lentiful. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  radical  candidate  for  office  f — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  your  brother  that  was! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  still  a  radical,  or  has  he  gone  over  to  the  democrats  f — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  how  he  is;  I  suppose  he  is  still  a  radical  yet,  I 
reeicou;  I  haven't  seen  him  in  some  time  to  have  any  talk  with  him; 
Bot  since  the  election. 

Q.  When  did  3'ou  first  vote? — ^A.  The  first  time,  sir,  was  the  second 
time  that  Governor  Scott  was  elected. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  before  the  wart — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  you  continued  a  radical  up  to  the  time  of  the  Hamburgh  riot, 
cKd  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  voted  for  Governor  Scott  and  1  voted  for 
Governor  Moses,  and  I  never  voted  no  more.  All  the  voting  I  ever 
done  after  that  was  for  the  mayor  in  the  town  of  Hamburgh.  I  voted 
the  democratic  ticket  after  that,  but  it  was  only  at  the  mayor^s  election. 

Q.  You  stated  a  short  time  ago  that  you  became  a  democrat  shortly 
ifterthe  Hamburgh  riot? — A.  I  never  voted  when  Governor  Chamber- 
lain was  up,  and  I  said  I  never  would  vote  the  republican  ticket  no 
uore  for  governor.  The  Hamburgh  riot  didn't  make  me  turn  deme- 
nt 

Q.  Whom  did  you  say  that  to  ? — ^A.  I  never  said  it  to  nobody ;  I  only 
^d  it  to  myself. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  You  say  that  S.  J.  Lee  was  your  brother  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  one  time,  was 
^et-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  he  is  now  a  republican  or  not  you  do  not  know  ? — ^A.  No, 
nr;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  in  reply  to  a  question  propounded  to  you  a  while 
^,  whether  the  republicans  in  this  State  have  much  ditching  to  do  ? — 
^.  No,  sir ;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  democrats  support  you  and  you  support  the  democrats  t — A. 
^68,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  good  party  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  do. 
Q.  Your  understanding  is  that  they  advocate  honest  government  ? — 
.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  tried  the  radicals  a  longtime? — A.  Yes;  I  had  tried 
sm  about  five  years,  I  reckon,  and  know  about  them. 
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VINCENT  McKENNY— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  8.  C.,  January  2, 1871. 
Vincent  McKenny  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age! — ^Answer.  Fifty-fouryearsof  age;  going 
on  litty-flve. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  I  live  within  two  miles  of  Hamburgh  on 
the  Greenville  road. 

Q.  Your  business  is  that  of  a  farmer? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  been  to  Hamburgh  much,  and  whether  ;ox 
have  seen  the  colored  militia  there,  as  it  is  called,  carrying  their  arm^ 
about  when  they  were  not  on  drill. — A.  I  have  been  about  there  mor^ 
or  less  a  great  deal  through  Hamburgh. 

Q.  For  how  long? — A.  1  have  been  living,  sir,  there  for  several year^ 
— for  ten  years. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  How  far  out  from  Hamburgh  do  you  live  f — A.  Just  two  miles  froici. 
the  Augusta  bridge,  exactly,  to  where  I  live. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  seen  these  men  calling  themselves  militisk 
marching  about  the  town  with  the  guns  that  were  used  for  militia  par- 
poses. — A.  I  have  seen  them  passing  back  and  forward  on  the  road 
where  I  live  with  their  guns. 

Q.  Two  miles  from  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  often  ? — A.  Some  month  or  two  before  this  Hamburgh  riot 
took  place  I  seen  them  passing  frequently.  There  was  two  that  live  the 
other  side  of  where  I  live,  and  I  saw  them  passing  very  near  every  week 
with  their  guns. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Did  they  live  out  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  lived  the  other 
side  of  me,  and  belonged  to  that  company.  They  would  pass  by  my 
house  every  week.    I  seen  them  with  their  guns. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  walking  about  the  streets,  at  any  time, 
in  Hamburgh  with  their  guns,  when  they  were  not  drilling  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  see  them  walking  about  the  streets  particularly  with  their 
guns.  I  seen  them  pass  my  house,  saying  they  were  going  on  to  Ham- 
burgh to  drill.    I  was  in  there  and  seen  them  drill. 

Q.  Who  is  David  Phillips  ?— A.  Son  of  Richard  Phillips. 

Q.  A  white  man  or  a  colored  man? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  Well,  he  lived  within  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Hamburgh. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  belonged  to  that  militia  company  or  not^ 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  upon  any  occasion  ? — A.  On  the  first 
occasion  I  saw  him  with  two  or  three  guns  and  some  of  these  cartridge- 
boxes  on  his  arm ;  and  some  one  made  mention  of  it  as  he  passed  by 
him,  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  When  was  this  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  May,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
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By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Last  May? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  May;  I  do  not  know  the  day  of 
tbe  month,  but  some  one  made  mention  to  him — ^I  forget  who  it  was 
uow — what  was  he  going  to  do  with  them  arms,  and  lie  said  that  they 
were  caviling  them  in;  that  he  was  going  to  bring  them  into  Columbia; 
and  he  went  on  to  where  he  left  them,  or  where  he  was  going,  I  do  not 
kuow.       When  he  came  back  I  asked  him,  '*  When  are  you  going  to 
Colaiiit>ia  with  tho*o  guns F    He  said,  "  We  ain't  going  to  take  them 
to  Col  iUHbia."    I  says,  ''  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them,  then  F 
He  said,  **  We  are  going  to  fix  them  up  and  prepare  for  the  election." 
Q.  J^re  you  a  colored  man  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  a  slave  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  always  been  a  free  man  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  State  whether  you  know  anything  about  the  digging  up  of  graves, 
or  the    opening  of  graves,  in  Hamburgh. — A.  I  didn't  see  no  one  dig- 
ging nothing  myself. 
Q.  I>id  yon  see  the  place  where  they  had  been  dug  open  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  of  them  ! — A.  Two  or  three ;  two,  I  think.    I  seen 

where  they  had  been  digging.    I  supposed 

Mr.  Gamebon.  No  matter  what  you  supposed. 
Q-  State  whether  you  saw  any  bones  or  hair. — ^A.  I  did  not  see  any- 
^^'"g  only  a  place  where  they  had  covered  up. 

Q*  You  did  not  see  bones,  or  hair,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  I 
"^J  not  see  any  bones  or  hair ;  I  seen  a  place  where  they  had  covered 
^^^^  np  again. 

Q«  To  what  political  party  do  yon  belong? — A.  The  democratic  party. 
.  Q*  State  whether  you  had  any  connection  with  the  democratic  club 
"Oriog  the  last  campaign  ? — A.  1  belonged  to  a  democratic  club. 
Q«  Were  you  president  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Si.  Were  you  forced  to  be  a  democrat? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all ;  by  no 

"*^H8,  whatever. 

^-  You  have  always  been  a  democrat  ? — A.  That's  my  principles,  sir. 

J«"  How  many  colored  men  were  in  your  club  ? — A.  Some  thirty-odd. 

^1  ^'  Do  you  know  whether  any  colored  men  were  forced  to  join  your 

1^^  Or  not? — ^A.  Nary  one  that  I  know  of;  there  was  nary  one  that  was 

all*^^  into  it.    I  never  would  countenance  such  a  thing  as  that.    I  think 

fo    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  their  own  willing  mind.    I  do  not  think  there  was  no 

^iug  nor  threats. 
th        State  anything  that  you  heard  Harry  Mays  say  a  week  or  so  aft«r 
1^^  ^lection  about  the  election. — A.  The  next  week  after  the  election  I 
lii^^  him  say  that  parties  came  to  his  house  and  broke  up  a  portion  of 
at^  things ;  that  he  was  allowed  to  get  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  dam- 
*^^tbat  was  done  in  his  house,  if  he  could. 
^.  Who  is  Harry  Mays? — A.  He  is  a  colored  man. 
^-  Where  does  he  live  f — A.  In  Hamburgh. 
^  ^.  What  is  his  business  there? — A.  I  haven't  seen  him  doing  any 
^^8ities8  at  all  more  than  keeping  a  gambling-house. 

^  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  ? — A.  I  have  seen  him  doing 
^^thiug more  than  gambling;  he  keeps  a  gambling-house,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wh.it  the  people  generally  think  of  him  ? — A.  They 
^^isider  him  as  such. 

Q*  What  is  his  character  for  truth  ? — A.  Well,  I  never  have  heard 
^^  of  them  say  anything  particular  about  his  truth ;  I  never  had  any 
u^Iings  with  him  ;  I  know  that  he  is  not  a  laboring  man,  but  keeps  a 
^inblioghonse. 
0*  Would  you  believe  Harry  Mays  on  oath  ? 

8  0  VOL  n— 15 
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Mr.  Cameron.  I  object  to  that ;  he  says  he  never  has  heard  them 
speak  of  his  reputation. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  facts  about  this  transaction,  the  Ham 
burgh  riot! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  at  the  time! — A.  I  was  not  there;  I  cannot 
tell  anything  more  than  what  I  saw. 

cross-examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  last  see  David  Phillips  ! — ^A.  Well,  the  last  tim  ^ 
I  seen  David  Phillips  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  day  or  two  before 
the  fracas  occurred  in  Hamburgh;  I  might  have  seen  him  that  day; 
don't  recollect  particularly  whether  I  did  see  him  or  not ;  I  didn't  se^ 
him  as  he  passed  by  there. 

Q.  I  ask  you  when  you  saw  him  last  f ~A.  I  seen  him  duriug  tb^ 
week,  before  the  fracas. 

Q.  Where  djd  you  see  him  f — A.  In  Hamburgh. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ! — A.  Walking  about  in  Hamburgh. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  who  was  wirl 
him  ;  there  was  different  parties  that  was  associating  with  him. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  that  were  with  him  f — A.  He  staid 
there  with  George  Williams. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  with  whom  he  staid  5  who  was  with  him  wbei? 
you  saw  him  last? — A.  I  could  not  tell  particularly. 

Q.  Tell  me  generally,  then,  if  you  cannot  particularly. — A.  I  cooW 
not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  one  who  was  with  him  when 
you  last  saw  him  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  particularly. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  particularly! — A.  1  can't  say  which  one  it 
was  exactly;  there  was  a  great  many  that  he  keeps  company  there  with,  . 
and  I  could  not  say  which  ones  it  was  particularly  he  was  with. 

Q.  I  ask  you  can  yon  give  the  name  of  any  person  with  whom  he  vas  \ 
in  company  when  you  last  saw  him. — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  \ 
which  one.  \ 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  when  you  say  he  had  guns  in  his  hands;  • 
when  was  that! — A.  That  was  in  May  when  he  was  taking  these  guns,  j 

Q.  What  time  in  May  f — A.  I  do  not  know  the  day  in  May. 

Q.  Which  way  was  he  going,  to  Hamburgh  or  from  Hamburgh?— A.  | 
He  was  carrying  the  arms  toward  what  was  said  to  be  Spencei-'s  ware- 
house ;  they  were  taking  them  up  toward  the  corner,  the  way  he  was 
taking  them. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  then  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him  at  that  time! — A.  He  was  taking  them  by 
himself  when  I  seen  him. 

Q.  How  many  guns  did  he  have  in  his  arms  ? — A.  I  think  he  had  tvo 
or  three.  I  don't  know  which.  He  was  taking  them,  and  he  had  Si  good 
many  cartridge-boxes  on  his  arm,  and  he  was  going  around  the  Sibiy 
building,  where  he  was  taking  them  to. 

Q.  Did  he  understand  at  that  time  that  you  were  a  political  friend  of 
his  f — A.  I  never  had  nothing  agin  him  or  he  agin  me. 

^.  1  was  not  asking  you  about  that;  did  you  both  belong  to  thesanMI 
political  party  at  that  time! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  belong  to  the  demo- 1 
•cratic  club  at  that  particular  time.    I  hadn't  joined  it  particularly. 
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[).  Yoa  say  you  have  always  been  a  democrat! — A.  Well,  in  princi- 
i;  but  I  didn't  vote. 

Q.  Well,  what  principles  have  you  entertained  so  as  to  make  you  a 
^iiiocratf — A.  Because  I  had  to  go  to  the  democrats  to  get  what  T 
jecled— -money  and  so  on — and  I  thought  it  was  nothing  but  right  for 
leto  vote  for  them. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
>rIgot  nothing  from  the  other  party;  but  the  democratic  party  they 
nstained  me,  and  I  went  to  them  for  help,  and  I  got  my  best  snbstaiu^o 
t)m  them,  and  I  went  with  that  party.  There  was  nothing  I  had  gained 
'om  the  opposite  side  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  last  year  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  vote  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

(J.  Did  you  ever  vote  the  democratic  ticket  until  this  year  f — A.  I 
BTer  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  vote  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  I  voted  it  at  one 
me. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  At  the  first  election. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  first  election  f  There  have  been  a  great 
lany  elections  in  this  country. — A.  The  first  election  since  the  surren- 
er— since  the  radical  party  came  in  power. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket! — A.  Well,  it  was 
wt  the  first  election,  whatever  year  that  was. 
Q.  Well,  can  you  tell  what  year  it  was! 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  the  candidate  was! — A.  Well,  my  half-brother, 

UD  Lee,  was  one  candidate. 

Q.  Who  was  the  candidate  for  governor  ! — A.  Governor  Scott. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

^.  You  voted  for  Scott,  did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^»  Yon  voted  for  your  half-brother,  Sam  Lee,  did  you! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Have  the  colored  republicans  in  your  vicinity,  for  some  years  past, 

ognized  you  as  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  called  me  a  demo- 

X  because  I  didn't  vote ;  called  me  a  democrat  that  time  I  didn't 

e. 

J.  Were  they  free  at  that  time! — A.  I  voted  no  more  until  I  voted 

h  the  democrats  at  the  last  election ;  they  gave  me  that  name  of 

Dg  a  democrat  all  the  time,  and  I  never  said  nothing  to  the  con- 

ry. 

i.  You  say  that  May  said  that  some  parties  broke  up  his  house  ! — A. 

^  sir ;  on  that  night  of  the  fracas  at  Hamburgh. 

i.  Did  he  say  whether  they  were  white  men  or  colored  men  that  did 

—A.  He  said  they  were  white  men ;  he  said  a  parcel  of  white  men 

le  in  there. 

).  And  what  was  he  going  to  do  about  it ! — A.  He  said  he  was  going 

Ty  to  make  them  pay  him  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  damage,  if  he 

Id. 

>.  That  is  all  he  said  about  it ! — A.  That  was  principally  what  he 

I;  he  didn't  call  anyone's  name  part  icnlarly,  and  didn't  say  any 

\g  particular  agin  any  particular  one ;  didn't  call  no  one's  name  that 

the  injury, 

.  You  say  he  kept  a  gambling-shop  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  How  do  you  know  that;  were  you  ever  in  it  yourself! — A.  No, 
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sir ;  I  have  not  been  in  it,  but  I  have  seen  other  ones  that  said  they  was 
in  there. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know,  then,  whether  he  kept  a  gambliug-hoase  or  not, 
except  what  others  told  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  others  being  in  there; 
and  I  seen  them  going  in  there  and  out,  and  they  said  there  wa8  gam 
bliDg  in  there  in  his  house. 

Q.  You  never  were  in  his  house? — A.  I  were  never  into  it,  for  I  am 
not  a  gambler  myself.  I  never  gambled  in  my  life ;  do  not  know  any* 
thiug  about  gambling. 


AL  ANSON  M.  RANDALL— RIO  BLAND  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877. 
Alanson  M.  Randall  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebeimon  : 

Questiou.  What  is  your  profession  f — Answer.  I  am  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Q.  Where  are  you  now  stationed  I — A.  At  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  stationed  at  any  point  in  South  Carolinn 
at  the  late  election  ;  and  if  you  say  yes,  state  where  it  was. — A.  I  was 
stationed  at  Edgefield  Court-House,  in  Edgefield  County. 

Q.  Give  the  committee  to  understand  your  observation  of  the  elec 
tion — the  manner  in  which  it  was  couducted — whether  it  was  quiet,  or 
whether  auybody  was  deterred  from  voting;  were  you  in  command  there 
at  the  time  ? — A.  I  was  not.  General  Braunan  was  in  commaud,  aodl 
was  under  his  command. 

(^.  A  negro  named  Jesse  Jones  has  sworn  that  General  Brannan  did 
ikoi  do  his  duty  on  that  occasion.  State  whether  you  were  there  and 
had  any  personal  observation  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  eiectiou. 
— A.  I  was.  I  was  with  General  Braunan  the  whole  day  of  the  electioo* 
acting  in  an  official  capacity  as  aid — that  is,  when  he  wished  any  com 
munication  made  with  outside  parties  he  sent  me,  as  I  am  ao  officer 
there  with  him,  and  I  made  personal  observation  and  reported  to  him. 
I  know  he  did  his  whole  duty,  answering  every  requisition  that  vas 
properly  made  upon  him  for  troops,  and  in  some  instances  acting  with- 
out such  requisition. 

Q.  This  same  man  Jones  swears  that  many  negroes  at  box  number  i 
were  beaten  over  their  heads  with  pistols  and  were  driven  away  ftos 
the  polls  and  not  allowed  to  vote. — A.  That  is  beyond  my  knowledge. 
I  was  not  at  that  poll ;  but  no  such  report  was  made  to  General  Bran 
nan  during  the  day. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  during  the  day  ? — A.  Nothing  of  it. 
There  was  one  report  that  a  negro  had  been  hit  over  the  head,  bat  t^at 
was  the  only  report  to  my  recollection  that  was  made  during  the  day. 

Q.  If  such  had  been  the  case  would  it  have  come  under  your  obserra- 
tion  ! — A.  I  think  it  would.  Thei*e  were  vague  rumors,  but  nothing  io 
any  official  reports. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  that  many  hundreds  of  men  were  driveo 
away  from  the  polls  and  not  allowed  to  vote  f — A.  On  the  coutrarr  I 
saw  everybody  voting  without  question,  and  in  a  perfectly  peaceful  man* 
ner.  There  was  considerable  enthusiasm  manifested  by  both  parties 
and  occasional  cheering,  or  what  we  term  cheering ;  but  they  term  it 
yells  instead  of  cheers.  I  was  at  the  polls  on  two  different  occasioes, 
and  I  questioned  both  parties  and  eye-witnesses,  and  from  what  I  wit- 
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nessed,  the  election  was  conducted  in  a  qniet  manner.  I  witnessed  both 
parties  going  in  and  coining  out.  It  appears  that  in  the  morning  about 
seven  o^clock  tbere  was  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  in  regard 
to  the  ^vhite  men  having  possession  of  the  polls,  and  I  remarked  to  them, 
'^  You  cannot  all  vote  at  onc>e,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  through  yon  will 
Tote.'*'  Then  one  darkey  said  to  me  that  they  had  always  had  a  chance 
heretofore,  but  there  was  no  chance  now.  I  told  them  if  they  would 
wait  a  short  time  they  would  all  have  a  chance.  Everything  went  along 
perfectly  quiet,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  and  I  was  officially  at  the  polls 
twice  dnriug  the  day.  I  was  sent  officially  twice,  and  I  passed  the  poll- 
ing place  anofficially  several  times.  The  polling  box  was  within  seventy- 
five  yards  of  our  quarters,  and  right  under  our  observation  all  the  time. 

Q.  TLis  same  man,  Jesse  Jones,  said  that  the  night  before  the  elec- 
tion white  men  were  around  there  shooting  into  republican  houses  ;  that 
Senator  Cain's  yard  was  crowded  with  [)eople;  and  that  the  whites 
would  ride  around  and  shoot.  Had  you  any  observation  of  that  sort? — 
A.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  to  my  knowledge.  There  was  a  little  trouble 
tlie  uiglit  after  the  election,  but  J  don't  know  anything  about  it  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge;  and  if  I  stsited  it  it  would  simply  be  hearsay. 

Q.  Where  is  General  Branuan  now  ! — A.  He  is  at  New  London,  Con- 

necticQt,  in  command  of  Fort  Trumbull. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  Senator  Cain's  house  on  the  evening  or  night 
preceding  the  election  ? — A.  About  seventy  yards.  We  were  stopping 
«t  what  is  called  the  Tilghman  House,  and  Senator  Cain's  house  is  on  the 
^lock  below,  on  the  next  street,  diagonally  opposite  from  the  hotel,  and 
Ji^ut  seventy-five  yards  4listaut. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  his  house  that  evening  ? — A.  I  passed  his  house 
^^eral  times  during  the  evening. 

Q.  What  time! — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  time.    It  was  after  dark. 

^e  barracks  where  the  troops  were  stationed  were  some  little  distance 

^%  bat  General  Brannan's  office  was  within  twenty-five  yards.    We 

?!^^  gfoing  from  the  hotel  to  the  barracks,  and  in  doing  so  we  passed 

^^^ectly  in  front  of  Senator  Cain's  house. 

,  Q.  What  time  did  you  retire  to  rest  that  night? — A,  About  twelve 
^^lock,  I  should  think.  I  tried  to  rest.  We  retired,  but  did  not  get 
'*^^chre8t. 

^  ^.  There  was  much  noise  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  by  parties  of  both  sides. 

*  hey  were  running  around  on  the  night  before  the  election,  and  a  party 

^  negroes  passed  there  numbering  from  forty  to  fifty.    We  observed 

.h^t  while  sitting  out  in  front,  and  they  cheered  and  yelled  for  Cham- 

V^ilain.    They  don't  cheer  in'this  country.    They  don't  know  what  that 

^>  but  the  whites  gave  yells  for  Hampton.    Parties  were  constantly 

^^ming  in  during  the  night.    Some  of  these  negroes  were  mounted  and 

^me  were  on  loot,  and  they  were  singing  campaign  songs;  and  a  large 

Portion  of  them  congregated  around  Senator  Cain's  house,  which  ap- 

V^red  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  for  the  colored  men. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  of  guns  during  the  night  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
^  could  simply  hear  shots,  but  I  don't  know  any  more  than  that  in  ref- 
*f«nco  to  it.    There  was  no  report  made  in  reference  to  that. 

Q.  Were  you  at  box  No.  2  at  all  during  the  election  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
^asin  Edgefield  Court- House;  1  didn't  leave  the  station  at  all. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  court  house  from  the  place  where  box  No.  2  was 
heldf^A.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
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Q.  Then  personally  yoa  know  nothing  of  what  occurred  at  b 
2  ? — A.  Only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact,  early  Iq  the  n 
the  whites  did  sarround  the  court-house,  or,  at  least,  the  door 
court-house,  and  that  they  sat  there  upon  their  horses,  wedged  i 
closely,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  colored  man 
through  ? 

The  Witness.  At  the  court-house  ? 

Mr.  Oamekon.  Yes. 

A.  No.  At  7  o'clock,  when  I  was  there,  Mr.  Beattie,  deputy  m 
reported  to  Oeneral  Brannan  that  he  anticipated  trouble  at  th 
He  came  to  our  room — we  occupied  the  same  room — and  I  volui 
to  go  and  see  about  it.  The^leputy  marshal  was  a  very  inefficiei 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  any  stamina  about  him  ;  in  fact^  h< 
very  cowardly,  and  it  was  the  general  impression  that  he  was  no 
for  the  place  at  all. 

Q.  T^here  was  nothing  to  frighten  him  at  all  ? — A.  It  did  not  f 
me  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anything  to  frighten  him  at  all  ? — A.  Ko 
did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  timid  ma 
afraid! — A.  No,  sir;  however,  some  may  be  more  easily  frig 
than  others;  some  might  be  frightened  and  others  might  not.  I < 
the  polls  in  compliance  with  General  Brannan's  instructions.  Tl 
ingplace  was  inside  the  court  house,  and  the  stairway  leading  up 
court-house  was  filled  with  men — principally  whites,  some  few 
There  were  also  a  number  of  men  drawn  up  in  column  at  the  foot 
stairs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  were  some  distance  off  in  a 
space  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  a  semicircle ;  around  the 
between  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  where  these  men  were,  I  coi 
that  there  was  a  preponderance  of  blacks  there  at  that  time 
o'clock.  What  was  going  on  inside  of  the  courthouse,  of  coun 
beyond  my  observation,  but  I  presume  it  was  voting.  I  converse 
several  colored  men,  and  also  with  several  whites.  As  I  stated 
the  colored  men  seemed  to  have  considerable  feeling  on  accouut 
fact  that  the  white  men  were  voting  first.  I  answered  tbein, 
wait  awhile  and  you  will  get  your  chance."  I  saw  General  Butk 
was  a  prominent  man  there,  and  conversed  with  him,  taking  bio 
to  do  so.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble.  He  said  there  wa 
particle  of  trouble,  but  that  the  colored  men  appeared  to  be  ver^ 
annoyed.  I  don't  know  that  that  was  his  expression,  but  that  v 
idea  I  derived — that  the  whites  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Heretofore  the  negroes  have  always  had  possession  of  the  poll 
and  he  said  to  me,  ^'  Now  they  are  mad  because  they  haven't 
time."  Then  as  I  passed  back,  I  said  to  several  others,  when  th" 
me  that  they  were  not  getting  a  chance  to  vote,  "  Why  don't 
down  to  the  other  poll  ?" 

Q.  What  prominent  republican  did  you  call  upon  and  have  a  < 
sation  with  during  the  day! — A.  I  didn't  call  any  one  aside;  no 
a  partisan,  I  did  not  recognize  General  Butler  or  any  of  them  a? 
crats.  I  was  directed  to  go  to  General  Butler,  as  he  was  a  pro 
man. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  directed  to  go  to  General  Butler  ?- 
General  Brannan. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  knew  at  that  time  that  General  But 
a  prominent  democratic  leader  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 
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Q.  ilBut  yoa  called  no  prominent  repablican  aside  or  had  any  conver- 
satioa    ^with  him  f — A.  No,  sir  5  1  don't  know  any  prominent  repablican. 
Q.  X    asked  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  you  did  Y — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
did  not>. 

Q.  I>id  yoa  know  Senator  Gain  at  thafc  time? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not; 
he  was  pointed  oat  to  me  as  Senator  Cain,  and  I  saw  him  several  times 
duTiDS  the  day,  bat  I  had  no  acqaaintance  with  him. 

Q.  General  Brannan  did  not  direct  yoa  to  go  to  any  prominent  re- 
pablican to  have  any  private  conversation  with  him  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he 
did  not. 

Q.  But  be  did  ask  yoa  to  go  and  have  a  conversation  with  General 

Butler !— A.  I  was  directed  to  see  General  Butler  and  ascertain  if  there 

^aa  any  troable.    There  was  a  report  brought  to  headquarters  that 

there  was  troable  at  the  lower  precinct,  but  no  application  had  been 

made  for  troops.    1  think  it  was  brought  by  Senator  Gain  himself,  but 

no  application  was  made  by  a  deputy  marshal  for  any  assistance  from 

the  troops  at  that  time.    Shortly  afterward  there  was.    Genera^  Bran- 

nan  said  to  me,  ^'  Go  up  and  see  General  Butler  and  see,  if  you  please, 

what  is  the  trouble  below.^ 

Q.  Who  made  application  for  troops? — A.  The  deputy  marshal  from 
Pedee. 

Q>  He  was  a  republican  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  his  politics  were. 
I  presume  that  he  was  deputy  marshal. 

Q*  And  your  instructions  from  the  commanding  officer  were  to  the 
fffect  that,  when  a  deputy  marshal  made  application  for  troops,  to 
investigate  and  ascertain  what  the  trouble  was! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  troops 
^ere  sent  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  deputy  marshal. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Gaptain,  First  Artillery,  and 
brevet  colonel,  U.  S.  A. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q*  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  General  Brannan,  as  you  know  by 
^pur  personal  observation  and  association  with  him  that  day  as  acting 
^de,  responded  to  all  calls  made  upon  him  f — A.  Every  one.  I  refer  to 
^Y^  calls  made  upon  him  that  were  properly  made.  He  could  not  obey 
**i  requisitions  of  private  citizeus,  but  all  proper  calls  he  did. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  elections,  was  there  anything  extraordi- 
nary at  that  election  ? — A.  There  was  considerable  excitement.  I  have 
J^^ver  been  present  at  elections  since  1854,  except  this  one  and  in  New 
^rleaus.  I  was  in  New  Orleans  in  1874-'75 ;  I  was  in  charge  of  the  State- 
J^ouse  there.  But  the  last  election  I  witnessed  was  much  more  turbu- 
^^ot  than  this  one.  It  was  during  the  know-nothing  and  democratic 
Excitement.  1  was  a  youngster  in  New  York  City  at  the  time.  So  that 
^y  knowledge  of  elections  has  been  very  limited  since  I  have  been  in 
^he  Army. 

0*  Did  you  see  anything  that  would  deter  any  man  from  going  to 
Vote! 

[Objected  to  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  objection  sustained.] 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  day, 

«jn(l  if  you  ([{([  observe,  any  person  who  was  deterred  from  votiug  ? — A. 

^  <iid  not,  sir.    My  opportunities  were  full  and  ample. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 
Q*  At  one  poll  only  f — A.  At  one  i>oll.    I  know  nothing  of  the  other 

Q*  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  many  colored  people  voted 
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at  poll  No.  lY — A.  1^0,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  was  not  inside  of  the  coart- 
bou.se  at  all. 

Q.  Did  joQ  see  any  colored  persons  there  that  day  ? — A.  I  saw  thetn 
goiug  toward  the  polls,  and  iu  a  column.  What  they  did  after  they  g»4 
to  the  court-house  is  beyond  my  knowledge.  I  saw  them  go  into  tJdt 
court-house. 

Q.  Into  the  court-room  ? — A.  I  can  state  that  from  hearsay. 

Q.  You  need  not  state  from  hearsay. — A.  From  tha  report  of  an  Arm]; 
officer  made  to  General  Brannau  ;  Major  Kline  was  sent  in  the  after 
noon. 

Q.  How  many  colored  persons  did  yon  see  go  into  the  court-room  oi 
that  day,  as  nearly  as  you  can  estimate  the  number  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
perhaps  half  a  dozen.  I  saw  the  deputy  marshal,  Mr.  Beattie,  tak 
about  half  a  dozen  in  the  afternoon  and  go  and  vote.  He  took  tbem  o] 
to  the  polls.  He  was  sent  there  to  see  that  there  was  no  ob^trnctioo  ii 
the  voting.  They  went  up  to  vote,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the; 
voted  ^r  not.  They  passed  inside  the  court-house.  In  the  morniog 
saw,  I  should  think,  sandwiched  in  there  with  the  white  men  od  tb 
staircase,  four  or  five  colored  men  probably,  and  down  at  the  footc 
the  stairs  probably  fifteen  or  twenty ;  but  what  they  were  there  for 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  whether  any  colore 
man  voted  or  not ! — A.  Only  that  they  passed  inside  of  the  door.  Tber 
were  officers  who  were  stationed  inside  who  can  testify  as  to  that. 


M.  C.  BUTLER— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1871. 

M.  C.  BuTLEB  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  State  your  age,  your  place  of  residence,  your  business,  and 
with  what  political  party  you  affiliate. — Answer.  I  am  forty  years  of 
age;  I  live  in  Edgefield  Court-House 5  I  am  a  lawyer  by  professiou,* 
planter  also,  and  I  belong  to  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  State  whether  you  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  caoipaigniQ 
this  State,  and  if  you  say  yes,  give  the  committee  to  uuderstaud  tbe 
manner  of  conducting  the  same,  and  its  temper  and  spirit,  so  far  as  it 
came  under  your  observation. — A.  I  was  one  of  the  canvassers,  I  sup- 
pose, iu  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  democracy.  I  made  several  8i)eech« 
in  my  own  county  j  I  can't  say  exactly  how  many.  I  made  a  8i)eechat 
Greenville  in  this  State/one  at  Marion,  one  at  Lexington,  and  one  at 
Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  County.  Those  are  the  points  that  I  visitrf 
in  connection  with  ray  canvass  on  behalf  of  the  democracy.  Of  course 
in  my  own  county  I  was  quite  active  in  aid  of  the  democracy.  No 
not  exactly  understand  what  the  purport  of  your  question  is  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  canvass. 

Q.  Was  it  peaceable,  and  were  there  any  special  grounds  for  a  peace 
fnl  policy  in  this  State  ! — A.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it  whereyei 
I  went.  I  certainly  used  no  other  argument,  and  I  heard  of  none  beiuj 
used.  I  think  it  was  the  general  policy  of  those  who  were  running  01 
the  ticket  to  use  persuasive  measures  and  produce  a  change  in  there 
publican  party  if  possible.  That  was  the  general  tepor  and  purpose  c 
the  campaign,  I  think. 
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Q.  How  were  the  white  people  affected  politically  f  Were  they  all 
lemocrats,  or  were  they  divided  ? — A.  1  think  they  were  almost  entirely 
lemocrats. 

Q.  Tlie  main  object  then,  I  suppose,  was  to  win  over  the  neprro  vote  f — 
i.  Yes,  sir.  Wherever  I  went  in  company  with  General  Hampton  I 
baud  that  to  be  the  case,  and  even  when  I  was  not  with  him  I  know  it 
wm  the  par[)ose  of  other  canvassers  to  get  access  to  the  colored  people 
with  their  arguments,  and  i  remember  of  seeing  General  Hampton  on  two 
McasioDs,  at  Winnsborongh  and  Edgefield  Court-House  especially.  His 
>laD  was  generally  to  request  the  white  people  in  front  of  the  stand  to 
^ve  way  in  front  and  make  room  for  the  colored  people  to  come  up,  in 
»nlerthat  he  might  reach  them  with  his  speech,  and  I  think  that  was 
^ery  generally  done.  I  know  at  Greenville,  where  I  went  to  make  a 
|)eech,  Mr.  Moise  was  candidate  for  adjutant  and  inspector  general, 
bnd  the  citizens  there  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  indeed  that  we  should 
each  the  colored  people,  and  we  requested  those  sitting  in  front  of  the 
itaod  to  move  their  seats  in  order  that  the  vcolorod  people  might  be 
Jiowed  to  come  in  and  take  those  seats,  so  that  they  could  hear,  which 
^88  done.  A  number  of  the  leading  citizens,  I  remeu^ber,  were  sent  out 
0  invite  them  in,  and  they  were  given  front  seats. 

At  Edgefield  Court-House  I  -was  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
lemocratic  executive  committee  to  act  as  chief  marshal  for  the  purpose 
i  preserving  order,  and  I  was  requested  to  make  that  arrangement 
here.  I  did  not  do  it.  I  thought  that  they  ought  to  come  in  and  take 
beir  seats  in  the  crowd  with  the  balance  of  the  people,  and  1  made  no 
Qch  arrangement.  In  the  main,  however,  that  was  the  plan  pursued 
wherever  I  went,  and  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  all  the  democratic 
peakers  appeared  to  be  to  get  access  to  the  colored  people.  It  was 
retty  generally,  as  we  knew,  the  policy  of  the  republican  leaders  not  to 
ilow  them  to  come  and  hear  us,  and  hence  it  was  that  there  was  such 
D  anxiety.  We  thought  perhaps  in  that  way  we  might  reach  the 
egroes  and  persuade  them  to  attend  our  meetings. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  purpose,  plan,  or  policy  to  intimidate  the  ne- 
roes  or  force  them  by  any  means  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A. 
ot  within  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  purpose.  I  know 
lat  exactly  the  opposite  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  may  state  anything  that  you  may  know,  specially,  about  the 
uupaign  in  your  own  county.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  there  ? — A. 
bare  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  reference  to  one  meeting  that  I 
loald  like  to  refer  t/O— when  Governor  Chamberlain  came  to  Edgefield, 
have  been  made  rather  conspicuous  in  the  newspapers  by  Governor 
bamberlain,  and  I  should  like  to  state  what  1  did  do  there. 
Governor  Chamberlain  came  there.  I  presume  it  was  one  of  his  reg- 
ar  appointments.  We  understood  in  Edgefield  that  the  State  com- 
ittees  of  the  two  parties  had  made  some  arrangement  by  which  there 
igbt  be  a  division  of  time.  We  consequently  sent  a  committee  to 
e  committee  of  the  republican  party  in  Edgefield  to  ask  them 
r  a  division  of  time,  and  it  was  declined  after  a  certain  time, 
e,  however,  went  over  and  attended  the  republican  meeting  at  the 
ademy,  I  suppose  about  half  a  mile  from  the  court-house,  and  went 
on  the  stand  with  Governor  Chamberlain  and  Judge  Mackey.  The 
}position  was  then  and  there  renewed  to  Governor  Chamberlain,  who 
isented  to  have  a  division  of  time,  and  himself  proposed  that  each  of 
should  occupy  a  half-hour,  to  which  those  of  us  on  the  side  of  the 
nocrats  assented.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Governor  Chamberlain 
»uld  open  the  debate;  that  I  should  follow  him ;  that  Judge  Mackey 
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should  follow  me,  and  General  Gary  should  follow  him,  &c.    Governor 
Cbamberlaiu  did  speak  his  half-hour  out,  and  was  subjected  to  a  great 
many  questions,  some  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  very  annoying  to  him; 
not  more  annoying,  though,  I  think,  than  most  politicians  have  beeu  snly- 
jected  to.    I  have  been  very  often,  I  know,  in  a  canvass  I  made  in  South 
Carolina  once.    When  I  got  upon  the  stand  I  foand  quite  a  number 
present,  perhaps  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  white  men,  and  I  sa^^ 
perhaps,  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  negroes.    I  got  np  aud  ap- 
pealed to  the  white  men,  and  told  them  that  Edgeiield  had  a  reputation, 
for  being  turbulent,  violent,  &c.,  and  I  hoped  that  they  would  coodac^ 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contradict  this  charge.    It  seem 
to  me  that  everybody  was  in  a  good  humor.    They  were  laughiug,  an 
put  a  good  many  hard  questions  to  Governor  Chamberlain. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  in  my  reply  to  him  I  was  extremely  bittern- 
Well,  I  expect  I  was.    I  confess  very  frankly  that  I  felt  bitterly.    H^ 
had,  I  thought,  treated  me  very  shamefully  in  his  report  of  the  Ham  — 
burgh  matter,  and  I  ielt  bitterly,  and  I  suppose  I  did  use  pretty  bitten 
language.    1  said  in  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  however,  that  with  Gor^- 
ernt)r  Chamberlain's  personal  character  I  had  nothing  to  do  ;  but  as  sb 
citizen  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  speak,  and  I  should  take  the  libert 
to  do  so.    I  think  I  confined  myself  to  legitimate  argument  on  that 
casion,  except  on  that  one  point.    I  said,  ^^  I  see  sitting  in  that  wagomi 
Congressman  So^alls;  he  represents  the  Beaufort  district  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.    He  hais  seen  fit  upon  the  fioor  of  Congress  to 
assault  me,  and  to  represent  me  as  a  leader  of  riots,  irregularities,  &c^ 
in  South  Carolina,  and  Governor  Chamberlain  has  done  the  same ;  and 
I  now  demand  that  they  shall  get  up  and  make  good  that  charge  before 
this  large  crowd  of  their  own  political  party,  or  stand  confessed  before 
the  world  as  public  liars.''    I  did  say  that.    That  was  pretty  harsh,  I  ad- 
mit.   I  felt  bitterly,  and  I  feel  bitterly  toward  them  now.   That  was  aboo^ 
as  far  as  I  said  anything  personally,  and  that  was  simply  a  personal 
matter  between  Chamberlain  and  myself. 

After  I  had  finished  my  speech  Judge  Mackey  replied  to  me.  He 
was  frequently  interrupted,  and  it  has  been  reported  that  the  white  meo 
crowded  the  negroes  away  from  the  stand.  That  is  not  true.  Tbe 
negroes  came  up  in  front  of  the  stand  and  the  white  people  went  aronod 
to  the  rear. 

He  spoke  his  half-hour  out,  and  General  Gary  replied  to  him.  Gen- 
eral Gary  was  pretty  severe  upon  Governor  Chamberlain — very  severe. 
It  has  been  reported  that  he  called  him  a  damned  bald-headed  scood- 
drel,  which  is  not  true.  He  used  no  such  language  as  that.  Afteihe 
had  concluded,  Judge  Mackey  felt  called  upon  to  vindicate  himei^lf  an^ 
friends,  I  presume,  and  for  that  purpose  he  replied.  We  had  all  made 
our  speeches,  and  I  suppose  it  was  not  right  for  me  to  reply,  but  I  got 
up  and  asked  the  privilege,  and  they  allowed  me  to  go  on  ;  and  then  a 
reply  was  made  to  that,  and  a  running  debate  was  kept  up  between 
Judge  Mackey  and  myself  for  I  do  not  know  how  long ;  and  I  think  this 
Mr.  Sheppard  also  spoke. 

Governor  Chamberlain  left  the  stand  and  went  oflE,  and  most  of  the 
negroes  went  with  him.  Judge  Mackey  went  after  a  while,  and  tbe 
next  place  I  saw  him  was  over  on  the  public  square,  half  a  mile  off 
making  a  speech  to  the  democracy.  Some  little  badinage  passed  be- 
tween myself  and  himself,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  the  town  that  even- 
ing and  came  back  to  Columbia. 

There  was  another  republican  meeting  there  somewhat  later,  I  thinkt 
at  which  quite  a  number  of  democrats  were  in  attendance;  he  hadcom^ 
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into  town,  aod  they  had  a  ineetiDg  of  the  democracy  over  on  the  pnblic 
gqoare.  Those  were  the  only  two  noticeable  events  that  I  remember 
dariuf?  the  canvass. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  Edge- 
field Coart-Honse. 

Q.  What  was  your  observation  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  elec- 
tiou  there ;  state  whether  force  and  violence  were  manifested  towards 
the  colored  people,  or  whether  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote 
in  any  way,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  I  live  off  a  mile  from  the  village, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Columbia.  I  got  down  to  the  village  about  half 
past  six  or  seven  o'clock.  The  polls  had  been  open  for  some  time,  and 
the  white  people  were  in  possession  of  the  polls  when  I  got  there. 
After  staying  about  some  little  time  on  the  sqnare,  the  first  incident  I 
remember  was  Colonel  Randall,  of  the  United  States  Army,  coming 
up  to  me  and  saying  that  the  deputy  United  States  marshal  had 
re[K)rted  that  the  polls  were  obstructed ;  that  the  negroes  were  not 
allowed  to  vote.  I  said  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  obstruction.  I 
saidf  <^You  can  see  for  yourself."  I  was  standing  then,  I  suppose, 
ahont  thirty  steps  from  the  foot  of  the  court  house  steps,  which  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  white  men  were  occupying  the  entire 
space  of  those  steps,  and  at  the  door  of  the  court-house  only  so  many 
were  allowed  to  go  in  at  a  time.  I  saw  no  obstruction ;  I  hail  heard  no 
complaint  from  the  managers,  and  I  said, ''  Tou  can  see  that  the  voters  are 
imssiog  in  and  voting  and  coming  out.'^  He  looked,  and  said  he  saw  no 
obstroction,  and  went  back  to  headquarters,  and,  I  presume,  reported 
to  General  Brannan.  While  standing  there,  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
the  real  cause  of  complaint  was,  that  the  negroes  had  heretofore  gener- 
ally been  in  possession  of  the  polls,  and  kept  them  until  one  or  two 
o'clock,  but  that  on  this  occasion  the  white  people  had  resolved  to  vote, 
and  had  got  possession  of  the  polls  and  proposed  to  keep  them  until 
they  got  through  voting. 

I  was  back  and  forth  ftx)m  that  precinct  to  box  No.  2,  (which 
was  perhaps  a  half  a  mile  away,)  at  which  there  was  a  company  of  sol- 
diers stationed  under  command  of  Captain  Kellogg.  There  was  a  slight 
disturbance  at  that  box.  Fortunately  I  arrived  in  time  to  suppress 
that.  The  first  indication  of  violence  was  a  negro  man  having  a  pistol 
and  making  some  demonstrations,  and  I  rode  up  to  him  and  ordered 
him  to  put  up  his  pistol.  This  melee  caused  some  considerable  excite- 
ment for  a  few  moments,  and  there  were  some  demonstrations,  but  I  ap- 
pealed to  both  parties  and  begged  them  not  to  have  any  disturbance,  and 
the  negro  was  arrested  and  carried  off.  Not  long  after  that,  a  company 
of  soldiers  came  up  there  to  box  No.  1,  and  when  I  got  back  there  I 
foQnd  the  soldiers  had  arrived,  and  I  found  Lieutenant  Hoyt  in  charge 
of  the  front  door  of  the  entrance.  There  was  a  line  of  sentinels  around 
in  iroDt,  and  they  frequently  had  to  use  their  bayonets  to  keep  back 
these  people  ft'om  crowding  into  the  door.  I  walked  into  the  arena  and 
aaggested  to  the  lieutenant  that  he  did  not  have  sentinels  enough  to 
iieepthe  people  bacfy;  that  I  thought  perhaps  he  had  better  open  an 
avenae  from  the  door  to  the  fence  just  opposite,  a£d  he  wanted  a  couple 
^ve  sentinels  for  that.  He  sent  off  to  Captain  Kellogg  and  did  get 
oiore  sentinels.  They  were  posted  and  an  avenue  opened ;  and  from 
tbat  time  the  voting  was  continued  by  allowing  six  or  eight  or  ten  men 
^0  come  in  at  a  time,  as  they  were  wanted  by  the  managers.  These  men 
^ere  selected  by  one  of  the  officers  on  duty  at  the  time.  The  point  of 
®i?ress  was  through  the  window,  where  there  were  two  sentinels  posted, 
^i^ere  was  a  large  crowd  of  colored  people  who  went  up  to  that  poll, 
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and,  Id  fact,  all  of  them  left  preciuct  No.  1  to  the  white  people  in  the  mail 
and  I  should  say  that  there  were  perhaps  from  five  to  six  hundred  wL 
did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  vote — not  that  there  was  a  purpose  o 
the  part  of  the  soldiers  or  the  democrats  to  prevent  it,  but  it  wj 
simply  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  do  so.  They  could  not  ha\ 
voted  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Afterward,  in  the  evening,  the  crowd  came  into  town  for  the  purpo< 
of  voting  at  precinct  No.  1,  about  half  past  four  ;  but  they  did  not  d 
so.  I  am  told  that  some  witnesses,  Jesse  Jones  and  some  others,  ssi 
that  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so.  If  there  was  anybody  pr 
vented  them,  I  do  not  know  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  appealed  to  the 
and  told  them  if  they  wanted  to  go  and  vote  I  would  go  with«them. 
recognized  two  negroes  who  did  attempt  it.  With  the  exception  of  tl 
noise,  shouting,  and  so  on,  which  generally  pertains  to  elections,  esp 
cially  when  there  is  as  much  excitement  as  we  had,  I  saw  nothing  ui 
usual.  1  saw  nobody  intimidated,  and  I  saw  nobody  attempt  to  frightt 
anybody. 

Q.  Jesse  Jones  has  sworn  before  this  committee  that  you  said  to  t\ 
white  people,  in  his  presence,  that ''  We  have  just  outwitted  them  th 
time.''  State  whether  you  made  any  such  remark. — A.  I  have  no  reco 
lection  of  having  made  any  such  remark,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possib 
that  I  did.  There  was  nobody  present  at  the  only  time  I  could  possibl 
have  made  such  a  remark,  which  was  in  this  interview  between  Colou( 
Eaudall  and  myself,  and  I  have  just  stated  that.  We  were  entire! 
alone,  and  I  don't  remember  that  theie  was  anybody  within  fifteen  stej^ 
of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jesse  Jones  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  f — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Is  it  bad  for  truth  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  bad  ;  I  know  it  is  bad. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ? — A.  I  could  not,  sir. 

Q.  Harrison  N.  Bowie  swore  before  this  committee  that  on  one  occj 
sion  you  said,  in  a  speech,  that  P.  Simpkins  and  L.  Cain  would  be  kiUe 
if  they  did  not  desist  from  their  course  as  radical  rascals.  I  ask  yo 
whether  you  made  any  such  speech  as  that  or  any  such  remark  f — A. 
did  not.  If  I  mentioned  Bowie's  name  during  the  campaign  I  certainl 
have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  threaten  to  ki 
him. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  ever  threatened  to  kill  Bowie,  or  Simpkini 
or  Cain,  or  said  in  any  speech  that  you  knew  they  would  be  killed! — I 
I  never  Siiid  any  such  thing;  I  never  used  any  such  expression.  B 
refers  in  his  evidence  to  a  remark  I  made  on  that  occasion,  when  Chan 
berlain  was  there,  and  says  I  said  there  would  not  be  a  republican  i 
Edgefield  after  this  election.  Well,  I  said  jocularly  to  those  people  wb 
were  in  front,  in  a  pleasant  way,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  very  difl 
cult  to  find  a  man  who  would  admit  that  he  was  a  republican  in  Edg 
field,  because  we  would  beat  them  so  badly — ^in  that  sense.  It  w£ 
said  in  a  jocular  way,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  intimidated  any  one  by  i 

Q.  Do  you  know  Harrison  N.  Bowie  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  Y — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  it?— A.  Bad. 

Q.  Bad  for  whatf — A.  Bad  for  truth.  I  must  do  Bowie  this  justic 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  he  is  as  notorious  a  liar  as  Jesse  Jones, 
think  perhaps  he  is  a  man  of  better  character  in  that  respect  than  Jest 
Jones ;  but  I  happen  to  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  Jesse's  facilit, 
in  that  respect  myself.  However,  that  does  not  constitute  evidence  o 
general  character. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  now  if  yoa  know  anything  of  what  is  commonly  called 
tbe  Oamborgh  riot,  which  transpired  in  July  last,  at  the  town  of  Ham- 
burgh, in  this  State;  and  if  you  say  yes,  give  the  committee  to  nnder- 
stand  all  you  know  about  it  within  your  own  knowledge,  or  any  fact 
you  may  have  derived  from  any  negro  connected  with  it. — A.  I  am  very 
^^PPy?  indeefJ,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  There  has  been  so 
mncb  said  about  it,  so  many  misstatements  have  been  made,  so  much 
bitterness  exhibited  by  the  partisan  newspapers,  that  I  am  very  happy 
iu  having  an  opportunity  to  be  able  to  put  upon  record,  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  this  kind,  my  testimony,  under  oath,  in  reference  to  it. 

The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  the  Hamburgh  matter  was  communicated 
to  me  by  Col.  Thomas  P.  Shaw,  at  Edgefield  Court-House.  This  diffi- 
culty occurred  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July.  On  Friday  evening,  the 
7th  of  July,  Col.  Shaw,  with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Shaw,  came 
to  Edgefield  Court-House  to  confer  with  me  upon  ^ome  professional 
business,  together  with  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Addison,  which  business,  I 
presume,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  At  any  rate,  they  came  upon 
professional  business  with  me.  After  getting  through  with  the  busi- 
ness in  Mr.  Norris's  office.  Colonel  Shaw  said  to  me  that  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Botler  desired  me  to  be  in  Hamburgh  at  four  o'clock  the  next  evening, 
to  represent  himself  and  his  son-in-law  in  a  trial  there. 

Q-  I  will  ask  you  right  here  if  you  are  any  relation  to  Robert  J.  But- 
^^i"  wbo  sen*^  for  you  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q«  Are  you  any  relation  to  A.  P.  Butler,  who  has  been  examined  here 
to^dayf— A.  None  at  all. 

Q-  He  belongs  to  a  different  family  entirely  f — A.  Yes ;  Colonel  Shaw 

|T^u  went  so  tar  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Butler  mentioned  the  fee  of  $25. 

*^^  Said  that  if  I  would  come  down  there  the  following  day  he  would 

j^y  ine  $25.    I  said  to  Colonel  Shaw  that  he  might  say  to  Mr.  Butler 

*iat  as  at  present  advised  1  should  go  if  I  could  get  any  conveyance, 

^?  ^he  time  for  the  train  had  already  passed.    Well,  I  did  succeed,  about 

u^^-  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  getting  a  buggy,  and  1  hitched  my 

■^^^^  to  it  and  went.    I  heard  from  Colonel  Shaw  that  there  had  been 

L^J^e  disturbance  at  Hamburgh  between  these  young  men  and  the  ne- 

/^^^s,  but  the  character  of  it  he  did  not  know.    I  took  the  buggy  and 

^^^  Edgefield,  I  suppose,  about  nine  o'clock.    The  weather  was  very  hot, 

(^^^  afrer  reaching  a  point  about  seven  miles  from  the  village  I  met  Dr. 

S^orge  Wise  coming  down  the  hill  just  as  I  reached  what  is  known  as 

i^^^r^e  Creek.    He   asked  me  if  I  had  heard  the  news  from   Ham- 

'Vigh — 

I  ^r.  Christiancy  objected  to  the  conversation  between  witness  and 

^Wise.] 

^  ^  T^e  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  defi- 

^^ly  understood  as  to  what  testimony  I  may  be  allowed  to  give.    J  have 

O  the  evidence  given  by  these  negroes  and  other  people  with  refer- 

^^  to  myself,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  state* 

^uts  that  they  made  when  they  felt  called  upon  to  malign  and  traduce 

^.y  character ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  if  1,  in  viii- 

•^^^ting  myself,  should  be  restricted  to  the  rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Cameron.  It  has  been  our   endeavor  from    the  beginning    to 
T^trict  them  within  the  rules  of  evidence.    Sometimes  witnesses  have 
^^rted  from  that  rule  and  made  statements  before  we  could  stop 
^«^«in,  but  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  committee  to  hold  every  wit- 
^^  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  rules  of  evidence. 
Tbe  Witness.  If  that  has  been  your  purpose,  I  must  say  that  it  seems 
ee^  %       to  me  that  the  committ<^e  has  failed  most  consummately  iu  doing  it^ 
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becanse  I  have  read  Doc  Adams  testimony,  and  he  has  stated  wb 
has  heard,  and  the  messages  that  I  sent  and  the  messages  that  he 
I  simply  say  this  in  justice  to  myself. 

Mr.  Cameron.  That  was  in  the  matter  of  the  negotations  that 
carried  on. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  however,  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  that 
with  the  committee.  I  will  simply  state,  then  that  I  do  not  wi 
transgress  any  of  the  rules,  and  I  shall  not  do  it  if  know  it.  I  think 
duty,  however,  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  conceal 
this  matter,  and  I  would  like  that  fact  to  go  upon  record.  I  wa 
entire  statement  brought  forth,  if  it  can  be.  I  want  it  in  all 
formities,  if  there  are  any.  I  want  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
It  did  occur  to  me  in  looking  over  the  evidence  that  great  latitui 
been  given  these  people  in  maligning  my  character,  which  was,  I  th 
unjustifiable.  I  simply  state  this,  that  I  heard  on  the  highway  tl 
rumor  bad  been  circulated  in  the  country  that  these  two  yonni 
were  to  be  mobbed  by  the  negroes.  The  report  that  this  gen 
gave  to  me  was  that  they  were  not  convicted  at  this  trial,  and 
heard  that  they  were  to  be  mobbed,  and  that  there  was  a  great  < 
excitement  in.the  country  about  it.  I  proceeded  on  the  way  tc 
burgh,  and  I  suppose  I  got  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  place,  ^ 
saw  two  or  three  men  preparing  to  go  to  Hamburgh  ;  and  proc 
further  I  saw  perhaps  ei^rht  or  ten  more,  by  whom  I  was  joined, 
as  far  as  Summer  Hill,  and  there  I  requested  that  these  gentlemen,  i 
remain.    I  think  it  was  about  two  o'clock  when  I  got  there. 

Bv  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  were  with  you  f — A.  Five  or  six  persons,  who  came 
with  me  when  I  was  on  the  road.  I  went  into  Hamburgh  in  my 
aloce.  As  I  passed  down  the  main  road  leading  from  Edgefi 
Hamburgh  I  passed  the  house  of  this  young  man  Henry  Getzec 
was  sitting  out  in  his  porch,  and  I  called  to  him  from  the  roi 
begged  him  to  go  across  the  field  to  his  father-in-law's,  Mr.  Rol 
Butler's,  who  lived  on  the  Martintown  road,  and  say  that  I  was « 
way  to  Hamburgh,  and  that  I  wished  him  to  meet  me  in  town.  '. 
on  and  drove  up  to  the  store  of  Mr.  George  Daram,  which  is  tl 
store  that  I  reached  going  into  town.  I  think  he  was  the  only  ] 
that  I  saw  there  at  that  time.  I  told  him  that  my  horse  was  very 
fatigued,  that  the  weather  was  very  hot,  and  asked  that  my  horse 
be  fed.  I  think  it  must  have  been  between  two  and  three  o'cloc 
in  the  afternoon.  He  said  he  had  no  oats  to  feed  him,  but  wo 
and  get  some.  I  told  him  no ;  to  water  him  or  something  of  thai 
and  I  went  into  the  store.  I  had  been  there,  I  suppose,  five  or  si 
ntes,  when  Mr.  Bobert  J.  Butler  came  in. 

Q.  State  who  was  with  him  and  how  he  came  there. — A-  He 
there  in  his  buggy.  I  think  his  son,  Tommy  Butler,  came  in  wil 
on  horseback.    He  came  in  in  a  buggy,  with  a  little  negro  boy. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  f — A.  I  didn't  see  any  arms  on  Mr.  ] 
Butler  at  all.  Young  Tommy  Butler  had  a  carbine  on  his  hors 
perhaps  a  pistol.  I  dare  say  Eobert  Butler  had  a  pistol,  but  I 
see  it.  I  said  ^^I  want  you  to  let  me  know  what  is  the  matter;  \ 
this  trouble  about  f  Mr.  Robert  Butler  sat  down  and  gave 
account  of  the  collision  that  had  occurred  between  his  son-in-la 
son  and  this  company  of  militia.  After  he  had  given  me  an  accc 
it,  he  said  that  this  man  Bivers  had  appointed  four  o'clock  to  ha 
matter  investigated;  but  he  said  ''  I  want  you  to  get  in  the  bug] 
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ap  and  see  the  gronnd  yourself  witbiDe/'    I  did  get  in  tbe  buggy, 
cl  went  up  with  him  and  surveyed  tbe  point  at  which  it  was  reported 
t  tbe  company  bad  met  these  two  young  men — the  well,  ditch,  &c. — 
<!  after  looking  at  it  we  came  back  to  Mr.  Damm's. 
"When  passing  along  the  center  of  the  street  to  get  into  this  street 
t:b»t  runs  along  the  river  I  saw  Mr.  Butler  standing  in  the  door ;  I  saw 
Tommy  for  the  last  time,  I  think,  until  here  the  other  day  I  saw  him 
in  Columbia.     As  I  came  back  Mr.  Sparuick,  a  lawyer  from  Aikeu  and 
iadge  of  probate,  was  reported  to  me  to  be  in  town  and  I  requested  Mr. 
Oetzen  to  go  up  and  see  him  and  bring  him  down  to  Mr.  Damm's  store. 
He  went,  and  Sparuick  came  back  and  appeared  to  be  very  anxious 
about  this  thing;  said  he  hoped  some  measures  would  be  adopted  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.    I  told  him  that  I  was  certainly  very  anxious  indeed 
that  there  should  be ;  and  there  was  some  conversation  of  a  general 
character.    I  then  said  to  him,  "  Now  Mr.  Sparuick,  I  see  that  there 
are  a  great  many  negroes  in  town  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement in  the  country,  and  if  a  collision  does  take  place,  which  is 
^tainly  to  be  deprecated,  I  cannot  undertake  to  be  responsible  for  it.*' 
He  then  said  to  me,  "  Suppose  I  go  up,  see  these  people,  and  bring 
^bem  down  and  have  a  conference.^    In  the  mean  time  a  negro  man,  by 

^he  name  of  Sam.  Spencer,  a  leading  republican  there I  was  eating 

^me  lunch  which  Robert  Butler  had  brought  in  his  buggy  in  a  basket. 

^  ^ad  asked  for  some  dinner,  being  very  hungry,  and  I  got  the  lunch 

^^d  took  it  into  the  back  part  of  Mr.  Damm's  place,  and  just  as  I  got 

^tiere  Spencer  came  in  and  said,  *'  I  would  like  to  see  you  on  private  busi- 

^^^8,''  I  went  into  a  back  room  and  had  a  talk  with  Spencer,  and  he  said 

*^^  thought  if  we  could  have  a  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  com- 

J^ny  it  could  be  settled.    I  said  certainly,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see 

J'^em ;  that  Mr.  Sparuick  had  gone  up  to  see  them  now.  He  said,  *'  1  think 

^bey  have  some  objection  to  coming  here  now."   Mr.  Damm  said, ''  Why  ? 

*  don't  see  any  reason  why.''    Spencer  said  they  were  afraid  of  the  armeii 

?*^^u.    I  said,  *'  I  see  no  armed  men  here.    Mr.  Robert  Butler  himself 

^  bere,  and  his  son  Thomas  is  here,"  and  I  think  his  other  son  Harrison 

^^d  come,  and  perhaps  Henry  Getzen.     "I  don't  see  any  danger  in 

^«eir  coming,  but  if  there  is  any  objection  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 

^^et  them  there."    Spencer  said,  "  Are  you  willing  to  meet  them  at  my 

^ouse  f    I  said, ''  Certainly."    He  said,  '^  I  will  go  up  and  bring  them 

^o\in."    I  said,  '^  Very  well."    His  house  was  very  near  to  Damm's 

^tore;  I  didn't  know  at  the  time  where  it  was.    Spencer  went  off  and 

^*d  not  return.    The  hour  for  the  trial,  fotir  o'clock,  approached.    I 

^^ited,  I  suppose,  a  half-hour  or  three-quarters,  for  Sparuick  and  him- 

^\f  to  come  back.    In  the  mean  time  these  colored  people  would  pass 

^^U  door  that  I  was  in  and  hawk  at  me  and  scrape  their  feet  on  the 

^i^lewalk,  and  do  a  great  many  things  that  were  disgusting,  but  I  had 

^ade  up  my  mind  not  to  get  into  a  bad  humor  about  it,  and  took  no 

Notice  of  it.    I  got  into  the  buggy  and  went  down  to  Rivers's  office,  and 

^  we  rode  up  to  the  door  this  man,  who  was  afterward  said  to  be 

Siivers's  constable,  by  the  name  of  Ben.  Nelson,  was  sitting  up  in  the 

^oor  with  his  feet  on  the  door-facing.    Mr.  Butler  spoke  and  said  to 

Wm,  *'  Nelson,  is  the  trial-justice  in  ?"    He  said,  "  No,  he  isn't  in."    But- 

*«t  said,  "  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  go  around  and  say  to  him  that 

1  have  my  counsel.  General  Butler,  here."    Nelson  said,  *'No,  I  am  not 

goiugto  do  any  such  thing;  Mr.  Rivers  told  me  to  stay  here."    His 

^aauer  was  extremely  offensive  and  entirely  unjustifiable  by  any  con- 

'luct  on  my  part  or  any  interference.    1  think,  however,  that  1  should 

^tate  that  pending  this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mealing  and  Dr.  Shaw  drove  up  in 
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a  buggy,  EDd  that  was  the  crowd  that  was  aroand  Jadge  Rivera's  c 
— Dr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Mealing,  Henry  Getzen,  (Robert  J.  Butler's  son-m  1 
and  Tommy  Batler  and  myself  and  Mr.  Robert  J.  Butler.  There  ^ 
crowd  of  negroes  assembled  there.  I  got  oat  of  my  buggy  and  wa 
to  the  door  and  said  very  quietly  to  Nelson,  "  Is  the  trial  justice  I 
I  have  come  here  as  counsel  for  these  people,  and  I  would  like  t 
him.''  He  still  sat  there  with  his  feet  upon  the  facing  of  the  door 
uing  himself  very  offensively.  He  said,  "  No."  I  said,  "  Will  yo 
and  see  him  and  tell  him  that  I  have  come  to  have  this  matter  iu^ 
gated  F  He  said,  "  No,  I  am  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing ;"  and 
I  did  lose  my  patience  and  my  temper  both,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
ner  very  much  more  graphic  than  polite.  I  told  him  to  get  out  of 
chair  and  give  it  to  me.  He  said,  ^^  No,"  there  was  a  chair  for  lawyei 
said,  "  No,  sir,  I  want  this  one  and  I  intend  to  have  it."  After  a  ' 
he  got  up  and  said,  ''  You  can  shoot  me."  I  said,  **  No,  I  have  no 
purpose."  I  then  walked  out  and  went  and  got  in  the  buggy  again 
Mr.  Butler  then  said  to  me,  "There  is  General  Rivers's  private  secret 
I  think  hecalled  him — a  black  man  by  the  name  of  Edwards — "and  i 
will  speak  to  him  I  think  he  will  go  to  see  Rivers.'^  I  said,  "  No,  I  ai 
going  to  do  any  such  thing ;  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  to  him  agaii 
cause  1  do  not  propose  to  be  insulted.  You  can  do  so  if  you  cbc 
and  he  did  si)eak  to  him.  He  went  oft'  and  brought  Rivers.  I  go 
of  the  buggy  again  and  went  into  the  office.  Just  at  this  juncti 
want  to  make  another  statement  in  connection  with  that. 

After  I  had  been  there  about  an  hour  I  saw  that  these  people  n 
mischief,  as  I  thought.  I  could  see  no  occasion  for  this  demoustr 
or  insubordination  on  their  part,  and  thinking  that  lawlessness  d 
prevail,  I  sent  across  the  river  for  a  reporter  of  the  Chronicle  and 
tinel  newspaper.  When  he  came  I  invited  him  into  the  office.  "  J 
said  I  to  him,  "  I  want  you  to  take  down  just  exactly  what  is  said 
I  have  nothing  to  conceal  here."  He  went  in  with  me  to  Judge  Ri^ 
office. 

After  Rivers  had  taken  his  seat  I  said,  "I  would  like,  as  a  pre limi 
matter,  to  inquire  whether  or  not  you  are  sitting  in  the  capacity 
major-general  of  militia  or  as  a  trial-justice?"  Rivers  said  that  ^ 
depend  upon  circumstances.  That  if  the  facts  were  of  such  a  char 
as  to  justify  his  interfering  as  a  trial-justice,  he  would  do  so;  if 
otherwise.  Then  he  said,  "  I  am  sitting  here  as  a  peace-officer."  I 
"  That  is  immaterial  to  me ^  I  merely  wanted  to  know.  1  want  to  i 
tigate  the  facts  of  this  difficulty,  and  either  capacity  will  be  perf 
agreeable  to  me." 

When  we  had  reached  this  point  this  Spencer  came  into  the  ( 
He  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "General,  I  think  if  you  could  snspenc 
trial  awhile,  we  can  settle  it."  I  said,  "  Certainly,  I  have  no  obje 
to  suspending  it  at  all."  I  said,  "  Just  ask  the  judge ;  if  he  sus| 
it,  I  am  perfectly  agreeable."  He  then  went  up  and  applied  to  K 
himself. 

I  would  like  the  committee  to  bear  that  in  mind,  because  an  en 
diff'erent  construction  has  been  put  upon  it  in  saying  that  I  aske 
adjournment  of  the  court.  He  came  in  and  I  said,  "If  the  trial-ji 
says  so,  I  am  perfectly  willing."  Prince  Rivers  got  up  then  and 
"The  case  is  suspended  for  ten  minutes."  1  said,  "That  is  time  ei 
for  me."  About  that  time  the  intendant  of  the  town,  a  colored  m: 
the  name  of  Gardner,  came  in  and  walked  up  and  said  to  me,  "  Gei 
I  think  if  you  could  come  around  to  the  council  chamber" — whicl 
just  beyond  Damm's  store  from  where  I  had  gone — "I  think 
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officers  would  meet  you  and  this  matter  can  be  all  arranged."    Said  T, 

*^  Certainly,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go,"  and  I  went  around  there  with 

Mm.    I  think,  perhaps,  1  got  into  the  buggy  and  went  around  to  the 

council  chamber  and  sat  there,  I  suppose,  for  twenty-five  minutes  or 

^ore.    That  was  the  first  time  that  anything  had  been  said  about  arms. 

He  said  to  me  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  there  was  any  trouble  there, 

«knd  all  that  sort  of  thing.    I  said,  "I  see  no  occasion  in  the  world  for 

5itiy  disturbance  here,  and  I  am  surprised  that  you,  by  virtue  of  your 

official  position  as  intendant  of  this  town,  have  not  taken  it  in  hand." 

He  said,  "I  don't  know  anything  about  it."    We  talked  very  quietly, 

and  I  said,  "  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  solution  of  this  difficulty 

is  for  these  people  to  send  these  arms  back  to  Governor  Chamberlain. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  them  here,  and  nobody  is  going  to  trouble  these 

people;  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  would  be  the  best  so- 

^ation  of  it:"  in  which  he  entirely  acquiesced  and  thought  that  that 

^oald  be  reasonable,  and  I  supposed  he  concurred  in  the  idea.    I  did 

^ot  demand  the  arms  at  all,  and  I  simply  made  the  suggestion  to  him  in 

^bose  words, 

Q.  Did  you  demand  the  arms  on  that  -or  any  other  occasion  ! — A.  I 
**n  coming  to  that  after  awhile.    I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  that 
^ould  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  he  concurred  in  it.    I 
^^ited  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes.    These  people  did  not  meet  me 
^Sxiin,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  that  sort  of 
thing,    I  got  in  the  buggy  and  went  over  to  the  city  of  Augusta.    I  re- 
^^mbered  that  I  wanted  to  send  some  supplies  up  to  my  plantation, 
^'^d  r  said  to  Harrison  Btitler,  *'If  you  will  drive  me  over  to  Augusta,  I 
^^11  get  my  supplies,  and  then  go  oat  and  spend  the  night  with  your 
father."    i  thought  there  was  no  possible  chance  for  a  trial.    1  suppose 
*  ^as  gone  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  Augusta.    I  found 
*-^at  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  Augusta ;  a  great  many 
JJ^^ple  asking  what  the  condition  of  things  was  in  Hamburg.    I  said, 
^ery  bad ;  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  at  any  time  if  a  riot 
^^re  to  break  out  there."    I  came  back,  and  on  the  bridge  on  which 
t^be  highway  crosses  the  river  I  met  four  of  these  people  again — this 
^*^o  Sam.  Spencer,  Picksley,  and  Edwards  and  Simms.  They  followed  me 
^^d  said,  *'  General,  we  were  going  over  as  a  committee  to  look  for  you." 
^  said,  *'  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"    They  said,  "  We  think  we  have 
^t  this  matter  in  such  shape  as  that  it  can  be  settled."    I  then  drove 
*^ck  to  Damm's  store.    Spencer  asked  me  to  drive  around  to  his  house, 
^^d  he  thought  they  would  meet  me  there.    I  went  around  there,  and 
'^hen  I  got  back  I  fbund  that  the  crowd  of  white  men  had  been  in- 
creased to  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty ;  they  had  come  in  mounted,  and  the 
excitement  was  increased.    I  drove  up  to  Spencer's,  and  I  suppose  I 
baited  there  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  still  the  officers  did  not 
^me.    Lieutenant  Cartiledge  did  come  up  and  speak  to  me.    He  said 
tbat  he  had  come  down  there  and  wanted  peace.    Said  I,  "  Certainly,  I 
^ant  nothing  else  but  peace."    I  waited  some  little  time,  and  they  did 
^otcome,  and  I  drove  around  to  look  for  Mr.  Butler,  really  intending  to 
i^\     ^^°^  ^  ^'®  honse.    When  I  drove  around  the  square  beyond  the  bank- 
boilding,  on  the  street  that  runs  under  the  railroad,  I  stopped  there  for 
^<>iQ6  little  time  talking  with  this  man,  and  a  messenger  came  and  said 
Jjat  Prince  Rivers  wanted  to  see  me.     I  said,  "You  go  back  and  tell 
Prince  Rivers  that  if  he  wants  to  see  me  he  can  come  to  me.    I  have  been 
fonror  five  times  now,  and  I  don't  propose  to  go  again  ;  if  he  wants  to  see 
•"«  let  Uim  come  to  me."    He  did  come  to  me  and  said,  "General,  if 
these  people  will  give  up  their  arms  and  send  them  otf,  what  security 

8  0  VOL  n— IC 
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have  yoa  to  oflFerr  I  said,  "There  is  no  trouble  aboat  the  secur 
He  said,  "Will  you  guarantee  their  safety  down  to  Columbia  T' 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that,''  I  said ;  "  I  am  here  professionally,  h 
do  not  hesiUite  to  say,  as  a  citizen  of  the  country,  that  I  have  no  d< 
that  there  will  not  be  any  trouble ;  but  if  you  want  security,  I  tal 
that  there  are  ten  or  twenty  of  the  best  men  in  Aiken  County  who 
be  security  for  these  arms  until  they  are  deposited  in  the  State  arst 
where  they  belong.  I  will  say  that  to  you,  but  beyond  that  I  hav( 
right  to  say  anything;"  and  I  rode  off.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  think 
is  a  fair  proposition,  and  I  will  go  up  and  see  these  people."  They 
assembled  in  their  drill-room.  He  said,  "  If  they  do  not  do  it  they  i 
take  the  consequences." 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  This  must  have  been  along  toward  night! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
along  toward  sunset.  I  rode  oil'  from  him,  and  about  the  time  I 
about  to  the  corner  again,  diagonally  across  the  square  from  this  d 
room,  the  rumor  was  circulated  around  that  the  negroes  were  goin( 
fight;  that  they  were  not  going  to  give  up  their  arms ;  and  very  s 
after  the  firing  was  again  commenced  and  was  kept  up,  I  suppose 
both  sides.  1  rode  then  to  the  corner  of  the  bank-building  whic 
near  Rawle's  house,  and  where  Doc  Adams  said  he  took  refuge  befa 
the  lattice  later  in  the  night ;  and  I  suppose  that  firing  kept  up  an  b 
on  both  sides.  The  whites  who  were  firing  were  on  that  side,  and  1 
mained  there. 

There  were  several  attempts  to  bum  the  town.    I  remember  sec 
the  fire  blaze  up  at  one  point,  and  I  told  somebody  that  they  ough 
go  up  and  put  it  out,  and  they  did  so  and  put  the  fire  out.    It  was 
on  fire  three  times  after  the  negroes  were  driven  out  of  the  building : 
most  of  them  ari'ested.    I  rode  around  to  Sibley's  corner,  and  in 
mean  time  quite  a  large  crowd  of  people  had  come  over  from  Auga 
I  recognized  a  few  gentlemen  who  appeared  to  be  walking  around  th 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  crowd  I  did  not  know.    I  rode  around^ 
one  of  these  men  came  rushing  up  and  said,  '^  General,  let  us  set 
house  on  fire."    I  said,  "  No ;  it  will  never  do ;  it  is  wrong  to  do  th 
The  man  was  drunk.    He  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Sibley,  to  wl 
the  building  belonged,  and  he  had  said  he  didn't  care  a  damn  ;  to  b 
it.    I  rode  off.    There  were  a  great  many  outrages  perpetrated.    C 
tain  Conway  came  across  the  river  on  horseback,  and  from  him  I 
information  that  these  people  had  come  from  some  distance  in  batten 
and  canoes,  and,  said  he,  ^'I  think  if  you  will  assemble  them  togeti 
and  make  them  a  speech,  they  will  go  back."    I  said,  ^^Then  go  aroo 
and  gather  them  up,  and  I  will  do  so."    1  did  not  see  any  occasion 
their  remaining  there,  and  I  did  make  a  request,  saying  that  the  troa 
was  all  over,  and  asking  that  they  would  go  back  across  the  river. 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  some  thirty  of  these  negroes  had  b^ 
arrested  and  were  under  guard  some  fifty  yards  below,  towards 
South  Carolina  bridge.  These  people  were  very  respectful  to  me, ' 
one  roan  said^  ^^  All  right;  we  will  go,  and  then  we  will  sing  out  ^w^ 
house.'"  1  suppose  that  they  were  going  through  stores  and  warehoas 
committing  a  great  many  depredations.  I  suppose  that  the  crc 
would  go  into  the  warehouses  and  other  places  and  commit  depre 
tions,  and  they  rushed  off.  I  then  said  to  these  men,  ^^  I  have  no  i< 
of  remaining  here  all  night.  I  can't  control  these  people  and  I 
going  oft."  By  that  time  there  had  been  three  men  killed — Jim  Cc 
and  Moses  Parks,  colored  men,  and  young  Merriwether,  a  white  mi 
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Merriwether  was  tbe  first  man  killed,  and  of  course  the  crowd  was  natn- 
rally  excited,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  drunk.  They  were  infu- 
riated by  this  thing,  and  had  passed  entirely  beyond  my  control  or  that 
of  anybody  else.  I  suppose  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  Col.  A.  P. 
Bntler  went  down  there,  and  he  and  his  friends  went  off  just  about  the 
time  I  did,  and  I  left  the  crowd  committing  depredations  in  the  town, 
aud  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  committed  a  great  many  of  them.  He 
said  to  me,  **  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  negroes  P  I  said,  ''  I 
don't  know,  unless  you  send  them  to  Aiken."  He  said,  '*I  have  no 
warrant  for  them,  and  I  am  not  going  to  send  them  off."  I  said  then, 
"I suppose  you  had  better  release  them,"  and  he  acquiesced  in  that 
Tiew  of  it.  That  was  Col.  A.  P.  Butler.  I  then  went  off  with  Eobert 
J.  Butler,  and  went  up  through  the  low  grounds  of  his  plantation  to  his 
Louse.  Next  morning  1  rode  up  to  what  they  call  the  dead-ring,  and 
there  I  recognized  one  of  the  men  as  being  a  man  who  had  worked  for 
me  two  years  before,  Willis  Merriwether,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  hadn't  had  enough  of  the  militia,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I 
knew  none  of  the  other  negroes. .  I  rode  off,  and  the  next  morning  I 
heard  that  those  men  had  been  killed;  this  man  Cook  was  killed,  and 
Parks  and  Merriwether,  before  I  left  there.  It  was  represented  to  me 
that  Cook  was  looking  over  the  fence  attempting  to  get  over  the  inclo- 
8ore  which  Adams  spoke  of  here. 

fie  says  in  his  evidence  that  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  his 
room.  1  never  saw  the  negro,  that  I  know  of,  in  my  life.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  heard  of  him  before.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me  about 
a  month  afterward  as  I  was  passing. 

Be  also  testified  to  seeing  me  at  that  ring  just  before  those  people 
were  taken  out  and  shot.    That  is  utterly  false. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  One  witness  swears — Harry  Mays  or  Dock  Adams,  I  am  not  sure 
which — that  he  heard  you  tell  them  to  shoot  one  or  more  men  in  that 
ring  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — A.  There  was  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  that.   1  was  at  Mr.  Robert  Butlei-'s  house  at  that  hour. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave? — A.  F think  about  twelve  o'clock,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Robert  Butler  and  his  son  Tom,  and  another  man  by 
the  name  of  Shaw.  We  stopped  at  his  mill,  I  suppose  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  went  on  up,  and  I  didn't  know  that  the  negroes  had  been 
killed  until  the  next  day.  These  two  men  were  killed  and  were  lying 
in  the  street  when  I  left.  Most  of  them  that  I  saw  after  they  were  ar- 
rested had  their  shoes  off.  I  supposed  that  ,Cook  had  taken  off  his 
shoes  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  less  noise  in  attempting  to  escape. 

Adams  says  he  heard  me  talking  to  Attaway  at  Rawle's  house  at  the 
veranda.  I  may  perhaps  have  been  around  there  once.  He  says  that 
was  my  headquarters.  I  had  no  headquarters.  I  certainly  had  a  little 
niore  sense  than  to  go  and  get  in  range  of  the  guns,  and  that  would 
have  been  exactly  in  range.  I  did  not  speak  to  him  and  did  not  see 
him.    I  did  not  know  that  Attaway  had  been  arrested  even. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  control  of  that  mob  at  all  f — A.  Not  the  least, 
f^obaman  power  could  have  controlled  them  after  the  first  shot  was 
!red.  It  was  an  unbridled  mob.  The  men  that  brought  that  artillery 
ver  there  I  did  not  know.  One  man  came  up  to  me  who  wore  specta- 
es,  and  another  who  had  beard.  I  remarked  to  this  man  Conway 
at  it  was  curious  that  I  did  not  recognize  these  people,  and  he  said  to 
>,  "These  are  factory  people,  and  the  Irish  have  come  over  here  for 
J  purpose  of  plunder,  and  these  men  are  drunk."    I  had  no  more  con- 
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trol  over  that  mob  than  I  would  have  over  a  northeast  hurricane.    I  di 
try,  as  long  as  1  could,  to  prevent  what  outrages  I  could,  but  it  won" 
have  been  impossible  tor  me  or  any  other  human  power  to  control  it. 
certainly  did  all  I  could  for  three  hours — a  great  deal  more  than  I  shom 
ever  do  again — to  prevent  it. 

These  people  have  all  said  that  I  went  in  there  at  the  head  of  t-* 
hundred  armed  men,  and  that  there  were  fifteen  hundred  armed  niei^ 
town.  I  think  there  were,  perhaps,  sixty  men  from  the  South  CarolB 
side  of  the  river,  generally  of  a  class  of  people  who  do  not  commit  c^ 
rages  of  that  sort,  and,  I  presume,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  h  - 
dred  people  from  the  city  of  Augusta.  I  could  only  make  a  rough  e^^ 
mate.  There  were  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  and  comm%i 
great  many  wrongs.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  went  at  the  heacT 
no  army,  and  had  no  more  idea  of  having  a  difficulty  when  I  left  bor 
than  I  have  at  this  instant  with  this  committee.  I  had  no  pistol,  am 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  copy  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Sou 
Carolina.  1  deplore  it  as  much  as  anybody.  I  had  that  copy  of  tfl 
statutes  in  my  buggy,  for  I  really  did  not  know  what  the  nature  of  tfl 
investigation  was  to  be,  but  I  thought  that  might  cover  everything. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  political  motive  in  going  there,  or  z 
anything  that  you  did  there? — A.  I  never  had  any  political  motive  abo« 
it.  Some  negro  has  said — I  think  one  that  I  met  on  the  bridge — that 
said  that  this  thing  was  to  be  kept  up  until  November.  I  never  mac 
use  of  any  such  language.  The  canvass  in  the  State  did  not  begin  unr 
August  16,  and  these  democratic  clubs  were  being  organized,  and  tf 
canvass  had  not  really  begun.  It  had  been  very  strongly  urged  by  m- 
in  the  country  to  run  Governor  Chamberlain  at  that  time,  and  1  had 
idea  of  having  a  difficulty,  and  never  dreamed  that  there  would  be  ob 
I  had  no  more  idea  that  there  would  be  a  riot  than  a  man  living  in  t= 
Sandwich  Islands.    That  statement  is  utterly  and.  entirely  false. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any  person  else  had  any  politi  ^ 
motive  in  what  was  done  thiere  ? — A.  None  at  all.  So  far  as  I  am  c^ 
cerned  I  had  no  idea  of  any  political  importance  being  attached  to  t 
riot ;  it  was  a  mere  imeuUj  one  of  those  sudden,  spasmodic  riots  t>l 
break  out  without  being  really  preconsidered. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  organizing  of  that  militia  e<: 
panyf  If  you  do,  tell  us  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  Well,  I  did  i 
know  at  the  time,  but  I  have  put  myself  to  some  trouble  to  learn  sor 
thing  about  it. 

I  want  to  state  one  other  fact  in  connection  with  it.  After  tli-^ 
events  transpired,  such  a  different  account  of  them  ap[>eared  in  M 
democratic  papers  from  what  actually  occurred,  that  this  reporter  wh  ^ 
I  have  mentioned  wrote  me  a  letter;  and,  although  I  know  that  1 1 
note  is  not  competent  in  any  legal  sense,  and  that  it  is  not  compete 
for  me  to  state  its  contents,  yet  I  think  I  may  say  that  he  stated  in  tE= 
letter  that  he  had  not  written  a  line  in  regard  to  the  matter  for  anj^ 
the  Augusta  papers.  There  was  a  great  hurrah  made  in  the  pap^ 
and  I  was  condemned  without  any  investigation  being  made  into  it, 
he  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  not  written  any  account  for  the  Aogn 
papers.  It  seems  to  have  been  picked  up  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
to  have  been  made  the  most  of,  and  just  put  in  in  that  way. 

I  afterward  came  to  Columbia  to  see  Governor  Chamberlain  in  reg^ 
to  it,  and  went  down  to  his  ofiQce  and  stated  to  him  substantially  a^ 
have  stated  here.  His  reply  to  me  was,  "  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  ^ 
blamed  for  it.  The  only  horrible  thing  is  the  killing  of  these  negro< 
after  they  were  prisoners  j  that  is  murder."    Said  1,  *^  Certainly,  that  i 
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mnrder;  there  is  do  civilized  man  can  justify  that  thing;  but  I  had  no 
control  over  it."  He  intimated  to  me  that  there  was  no  blame  to  be  at- 
tached to  me.  Mr.  Yonmans,  of  this  city,  was  with  me.  The  northern 
papers  took  up  the  matter,  and  heaped  such  epithets  as  *'  bloodhounds 
from  bell,"  and  all  those  complimentary  allusions,  and  of  course  I  was 
very  mach  annoyed  about  it. 

I  requested  Mr.  Youraans  afterward  to  go  to  the  adjutant-generaVs 
office  and  inquire  if  these  people  had  been  commissioned.  The  adjutant- 
general  bad  stated  that  they  were  regtilarly  commissioned  militia. 

Mr.  8tone  was  sent  over  there  by  Governor  Chamberlain  as  attorney- 
general  of  the  State,  and  he  made  what  I  think  a  very  unfair  report. 
He  did  not  seem  to  me  to  find  out  the  facts.  He  simply  went  to  the 
negroes  who  had  been  implicated,  and  mode  his  report  accordingly. 
Subsequently,  in  a  communication  which  has  been  published,  I  de- 
nonnced  that  report.  In  that  report  he  says  that  this  company  was 
reorganized  in  May,  1876,  and  that  it  was  the  same  company  that  had 
been  organized  under  Governor  Scott's  administration  in  1872. 

Wben  I  had  this  interview  with  Governor  Chamberlain  I  said  to  him, 
"I  most  say  to  you,  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  that  you  are  perpetrat- 
ing a  cruel  wrong  upon  these  people  to  allow  these  arms  to  stay  there — 
a  great  wrong,  that  is  unjustifiable."  Said  he,  ^^  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  guns."  Whether  he  did  know  anything  about  them  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Youmans  went  to  the  adjutant-general's  office  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  about  this  matter  of  the  militia  company,  but  he  said  that 
liecoald  find  no  evidence  of  any  commissions  having  been  issued.  I 
tnow  nothing  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  militia,  but  I  would 
like  to  refer  the  committee  to  the  law  upon  this  subject. 

[Section  9  of  the  act  of  March  17, 1874,  re  organizing  the  militia,  was 
lead  by  the  witness,  as  follows :] 

Skction  9.  No  compaDy  can  be  most-ered  in  unless  at  least  eighty-three  men  have 
^D  enlisted  therein.  Companies  now  in  the  service  of  the  State  shaU  at  once  re- 
organize under  the  provisions*  of  this  act,  by  the  members  signing  proper  enlistment- 
^lls,  and  being  ninstered  into  the  service  of  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  NatioDal  Guard  ; 
^d  for  the  purpose  of  such  re-organization  sixty  men  shall  be  considered  the  mini- 
mum. Such  companies  not  re-orgauizing,  a«  herein  provided,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  Janaary,  A.  D.  1875,  shall  be  disbanded ,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regi- 
^nt  to  which  any  such  company  may  be  attached  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  take  possession  of  all  arms,  accouterments,  or  other  military  property  belongiug  to 
the  8tate,  in  possession  of  sucn  company  ;  and  any  member  thereof  who  shall  refune  or 
^fglect  to  deliver  the  same  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
action,  shall  be  punished  by*fioe  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  less  than  ten 
<loll(u^  or  by  imprisoument  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  and  the  said  property,  where- 
«ver  found,  may  be  taken  possessitm  of  by  the  commanding  officer  of  such  regiment,  or 
]>y  any  officer  or  soldier  acting  under  his  orders:  Provided^  The  general  command- 
^ogthe  division  to  which  company  or  companies  may  be  attached  shall  have  power  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  re-organization  herein  required  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  regimental  commander. 

The  Witness.  My  information,  derived  from  Major  Stone,  was  that 
fiis  company  was  not  reorganized  until  May,  187G,  and  my  information 
Urther  was  \hat  they  had  no  authority  from  the  major-general  either  to 
'are  the  arms  or  to  re-organize. 

Q.  Who  was  the  major-general  f — A.  Prince  R.  Rivers,  sir ;  so  re- 
^rted.  A  great  many  of  those  guns  had  been  distributed  all  around 
e  State. 

By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 
Q,  You  do  not  mean  to  have  your  statement  of  the  law  entered  ad  a 
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part  of  the  testimony,  I  suppose! — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  matter  of  ar- 
gument, as  to  whether  it  is  a  leprally  organized  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  in  Hamburgh  named  Louis  Schiller!— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him  for  ten  years. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character  ? — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? — A.  In  what  respect  f 

Q.  For  truth  f — A.  I  think  it  is  bad,  sir;  he  is  a  man  of  no  character 
whatever. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  sir,  whether  any  member  of  that  militia  company  told 
you  at  any  time  who  fired  first  in  that  riot,  who  saw  the  ammunition !- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pompey  Currey  told  me. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  Do  you  know,  yourself,  who  fired  the  first  shot  f — A.  I  really  don't 
knotv  who  it  was,  because  I  was  clear  across  the  block  when  I  heard 
the  firing. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  you  ever  made  any  effort  to  have  that  Hamborgh 
matter  investigated  judicially. — A.  I  did,  sir ;  after  this  thing  assomed 
the  x^roportions  that  I  stated  it  did,  and  I  heard  that  this  investigat^OD 
was  going  on,  and  that  the  jurymen  consisted  of  parties  implicate,  en- 
tirely of  negroes,  and  the  negro  trial-justice  and  some  of  the  jarymeo 
were  the  parties  implicated  in  the  riots,  then  I  supposed,  of  course,  that 
political  capital  was  trying  to  be  made  out  of  it,  and  I  sent  word  to  the 
attorneys  that  if  any  warrants  were  issued  for  me,  if  they  would  let  me 
know,  I  would  report  at  Aiken  at  once ;  and  a  warrant  was  issued,  aod 
I  went  down  and  appeared  before  Judge  Maher,  and,  on  application  for 
bail,  it  was  granted  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  by 
Judge  Maher 

By  Mr.  Ohbistianoy  : 

Q.  One  thousand  dollars  each  ? — A.  One  thousand  dollars  each;  that 
is,  in  each  case ;  and  the  court  met  on  the  first  Monday  of  September, 
and  all  the  parties  implicated  reported  again,  and  I,  through  my  coan- 
sel,  demanded  that  a  bill  of  indictment  should  be  given  to  the  gnd 
jury ;  and  my  information  was  that  the  judge  continued  the  cases  upon 
his  own  motion.  It  has  been  alleged,  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Albert 
Carroll,  who  lives  at  Aiken,  that  the  reason  that  the  case  was  not 
tried  was  that  the  court  was  intimidated. 

Q.  Both  those  statements  are  on  information  merely  ? — A.  "No,  sir;  one 
of  the  witnesses  (Carroll)  who  has  testified  here  has  testified  that  thev 
went  down  there  and  intimidated  the  court  with  arms,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  any  purpose  to  intimidate  anybody. 
There  was  eighty  of  us  included  in  this  warrant,  and  I  suppose  tbey 
may  have  had  a  party  of  their  friends  with  them,  bat  I  don't  tbink 
there  was  at  the  outside  one  hundred  and  fifty  white  men  who  accom- 
panied them  in  Aiken.  If  there  was  any  disposition  to  intimidate  any 
one,  I  did  not  see  it.  The  men  had  to  come  with  their  wagons,  some 
of  them  thirty  miles,  and  they  brought  their  supplies  with  them  aad 
camped  out  and  did  not  appear  in  the  town,  but  remained  out  two  of 
three  miles.  Some  of  them  did  not  come  in  at  all,  and  every  thiDg  was 
very  quiet  in  Aiken. 

I,  through  my  lawyers,  demanded  to  have  this  case  referred  to  tb« 
grand  jury  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  investigation,  but  it  was  d^ed 
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,  and  has  been  X)er8i8tently  denied  me  wnce.  The  court  is  now  in 
sion,  and  I  am  informed  that  no  bill  has  been  given  out ;  and  I  have 
;er  had  an  opportunity  to  have  an  investip^ation.  I  have  deniande<l 
Governor  Chamberlain  that  he  proceed  to  have  an  investigation,  but 
las  been  denied ;  for  what  purpose,  I  do  not  know.  He  is  charged 
:b  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  he  has  declined  to  do  it. 
[f  I  am  the  red-handed  ruffian  and  bloodhound  that  I  have  been  ac- 
jed  of  being,  either  his  government  is  imbecile  and  utterly  worthless, 
I  should  have  been  put  in  the  penitentiary  long  before  this.  There 
DO  escape  from  that  dilemma.  I  have  not  only  asked  for  this  investi- 
tioD,  but  I  have  demanded  it  again  and  again. 
Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  under  the  law  of  this  State,  one  charged  with 
llfal  murder  is  entitled  to  bail  t — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  I  notice  that  your  State  constitution  says  that  the  legislature  shall 
"ovide  for  a  registration  of  the  voters,  of  the  electors  of  the  State,  and 
le  provision  seems  to  be  peremptory.  Has  any  law  been  passed  since 
le  present  constitution  went  into  effect  on  that  subject  ? — ^A.  Not 
itbin  my  knowledge.  I  can  state  in  that  connection  that  there  has 
dver,  I  think,  been  an  assemblage  of  a  democratic  convention  in  the 
tate  since  that  time  that  has  not  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  enact- 
entof  a  registration  law  in  obedience  to  what  is  considered  to  be  a 
landatory  provision  of  the  constitution. 

Q.  Witnesses  have  been  repeatedly  asked  in  the  course  of  this  exam- 
lation  whether  or  not  you  have  talked  with  them.  I  ask  you  whether 
)u  have  rendered  the  minority  of  the  committee  any  assistance,  and 
yoa  say  yes,  under  what  circumstances  f — A.  I  have  done  all  that  I 
>Qld  to  assist  the  minority  of  this  committee,  at  its  request.  You  re- 
lented me,  or  some  gentleman  in  the  State  who  was  familiar  with  it,  to 
>me  here,  representing  that  you  were  a  stranger,  which  we  all  knew,  and 
ifamiliar  with  the  history  of  the  last  year  and  the  people  of  the  State, 
id  I  responded  to  that  request ;  and  I  have  been  in  attendance  here 
Dee  last  Tuesday  to  give  you  what  assistance  in  that  respect  I  could, 
some  very  considerable  inconvenience  to  me. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  suggested  to  any  witness  any  state- 
M  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  make  ? — A.  I  have  not.  I  have  merely 
iempted  to  get  at  the  substance  of  what  they  were  going  to  state, 
th  a  view  of  facilitating  your  investigation.  I  have  understood  that 
'.  Gorbin  and  other  gentlemen  have  been  aiding  the  majority  of  the 
nmittee  in  that  way,  and  I  have  done  so  for  the  minority," at  very 
ksiderable  personal  inconvenience,  too. 

By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 

}.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  General 
tier,  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  for  explanation.  It  is  a  question 
aw  and  was  not  a  proper  thing  to  go  into  the  evidence,  but  inasmuch 
rou  have  already  stated  it  I  want  to  give  you  a  chance  to  modify  your 
[;ement  if  you  desire  to  do  so.  I  see  that  your  constitution  provides 
t  all  persons  shall  before  conviction  be  bailable  on  sufficient  secarities, 
ept  in  case  of  murder  when  the  proof  is  conclusive  or  the  presumption 
It,  so  that  there  might  be  many  cases  where  persons  charged  with 
•der  would  be  bailable  f — ^A.  O,  certainly,  on  the  charge  of  murder. 
fr.  Mebbimon.  You  notice  I  used  the  words  "  willful  murder." 
he  Witness.  There  are  many  instances  where  parties  have  been 
'ged  with  murder  and  been  entitled  to  bail ;  but  if  upon  an  invest!- 
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gatiou  of  the  matter  the  jadge  decides  that  it  is  murder,  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  the  person  would  not 
be  bailable.  If  it  should  appear  upon  an  investigation  before  the  judge 
that  it  was  murder,  of  course  under  the  provision  of  the  constitation  he 
would  not  be  entitled  to  bail. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  The  point  which  I  refer  to  you  have  not  re^hed.  Take  a  case 
where  it  is  murder  or  nothing,  if  you  please,  if  you  can  imagine  a  case 
of  that  kind ;  if  the  judge  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
was  weak  and  that  it  was  a  case  that  needed  investigation,  be  could 
take  bail  ? — A.  O,  certainly ;  it  has  been  done  time  and  again. 

Q.  It  is  only  where  the  proof  is  evident  that  the  prisoner  is  not  bail- 
able f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  persons  coming  to  you ;  I  wanted  to  ask  yon  at  the 
time  if  it  was  difficult  for  you  to  move  about  from  place  to  place;  and, 
if  so,  specify  any  reason  for  it. — A.  I  have  got  but  one  leg.  and  goon 
crutches  now.  I  do  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  ancl  down  the 
steps. 

Q.  I  meant  in  that  riot? — A.  I  was  wearing  my  artificial  leg  at  that 
time ;  but  of  course  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  get  about.  I  was  not  going 
on  crutches  then. 


LEROY  F.  YOUMANS— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 1877. 
Lbrot  F.  Youmans  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  State  your  age,  your  place  of  residence,  your  profession, 
and  with  what  political  party  you  affiliate. — Answer.  I  am  forty-two 
years  of  ago ;  I  live  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  5  my  profession  is  that  of  law- 
yer ;  politically  I  am  a  democrat. 

Q.  State  whether  you  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign, 
and  if  you  say  yes,  state  the  geueral  facts  that  came  within  your  obser- 
vation in  the  course  of  the  campaign  through  the  State,  as  to  tbe  man 
ner  of  conducting  it,  whether  it  was  peaceful  or  otherwise, — A.  I  did 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  last  campaign.  I  made  as  many  speeches, 
I  expect,  almost  as  anybody  else,  with  the  exception  of  General  Hamp- 
ton. I  spoke  in  a  great  many  portions  of  the  State  and  in  many  coon 
ties.  I  advocated  the  election  of  the  democrats  both  on  the  presidential 
and  State  tickets.  While  there  was  intense  excitement,  yet  so  far  as 
force  was  concerned  the  campaign  was  remarkably  quieL  I  saw  do 
disturbance,  and  there  was  none  at  any  place  where  I  spoke. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  there? — A.  At  the  time  1  was  there;  ^ 
course,  I  am  simply  speaking  of  that.  I  know  that  General  Hampton 
and  others  in  their  speeches  took  the  same  tone.  Hampton  esi)edalK 
was  most  emphatic  and  explicit  in  announcing  that  tbe  campaign  shooi^ 
be  pacific,  and  his  unparalleled  personal  popularity  in  South  CaroUn* 
brought  numbers  out  who  were  never  out  before. 

Mr.  Cameron.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Witness.  No.  sir ;  that  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  within  my  kDOwV 
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1  &^*    I  happen  to  know  all  the  argnments  that  have  been  used,  and  I 
k^^  that  that  is  a  matter  of  fact  within  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Oheistiancy  : 

C\.  You  know  the  arguments  that  were  used  where  you  were! — A. 
r^^,  sir;  and  I  know  the  arguments  generally  used,  too,  which  induced 
lis  Domination.  I  know  that  after  the  troops  were  brought  here  I  ad- 
vised the  people  who  had  been  in  the  late  war  that  if  they  got  into  any 
iiflicuUy  with  the  United  States  troops  not  to  return  the  fire,  even  if 
tli^y  were  fired  into.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  any  of  the  meetings 
wbich  I. attended. 

By  Mr.  Meebimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  you  addressed  any  negroes,  and  whether  there  was 
any  special  desire  to  have  those  negroes  vote  with  the  democratic 
party!— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  addressed  them  everywhere  where  they  would 
come,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  negroes  generally  attended  our 
meetings.  It  was  the  special  desire  of  General  Hampton  and  the  gen- 
tlemen associated  with  him  to  address  the  negroes.  It  was  the  plan 
and  policy  of  the  campaign  to  use  all  peaceable  means  to  get  the 
negroes  to  vote  with  us. 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time,  anywhere,  you  endeavored  by  force  or 
threats  to  induce  the  colored  people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — A. 
We  never  did.  It  was  simply  by  arguments  addressed  to  their  sense 
and  understanding. 

Q-  State  whether  anybody  else  did  so  within  your  knowledge  I — A.  I 
^nly  ^ent  along  with  Hampton  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign. 
The  first  part  of  the  campaign  I  was  not  with  him.  I,  and  the  speakers 
^ho  were  with  me,  did  not  make  use  of  those  arguments.  I  do  not 
*^now  what  happened  in  other  places. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  political  movements  of  the  democratic 
party  in  this  State  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  your  knowledge  was  there  any  purpose*  on  the  part  of  that 
party  to  use  violence,  intimidation,  or  proscription  to  induce  negroes  to 
"^'ote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  It  is  not  within  my  knowledge  that 
there  was  any  purpose  to  use  violence  or  intimidation.  As  to  proscrip- 
^<>D,  that  depends  exactly  upon  what  you  mean.     I  think  there  was  a 

P^pose  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  throughout  the  State  that  as  to 

^ueir  future  employment  of  laborers  they  would  be  regulated  by  the 

political  course  of  the  negroes.    But  as  to  discharging  them  I  do  not 

liuow  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  As  to  employing  them  for  the  future  that  was  the  understanding? 
"*f .  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  understanding,  but  I  think  it  was 
^gitated  and  mooted,  and  I  think  the  whites  resolved  precisely  as  you 
<io  in  your  large  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  North  with  the 
employes  there — that  if  they  did  not  vote  as  desired  they  wonld  use 
their  discretion  abtmt  employing  them  in  the  future.  I  stated  myself, 
^ben  asked  for  my  opinion,  that  there  was  no  law  which  would  prevent 
jDaanfrom  refusing  to  employ  any  man  that  he  chose.  To  that  extent 
I  think  the  question  was  agitated.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  law, 
and  there  cannot  be  any  su'ch  law  with  any  regard  to  the  constitution. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q-  State  whether  yon  were  at  any  time  employed  professionally  to 
^^rtaio  the  facts  as  to  the  existence  of  a  company,  or  what  purported 
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to  be  a  company,  of  militia  in  the  town  of  Hamburgh,  in  this  State, 
called  "  Doc  Adams's  company." — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  all  you  know  about  it,  and  how  yea  came 
to  be  employed,  and  by  whom. — A.  I  got  a  letter  from  D.  S.  HeDderson, 
of  Aiken,  in  this  State.  This  thing  happened  in  Aiken  County.  This 
letter  is  dated  August  6,  and  is  addressed  to  myself  and  my  partner. 

Q.  Was  it  touching  your  employment  f — A.  It  was  exai*tly  that.  I 
think  about  that  time  I  got  a  letter  also  from  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  asking 
me  to  go  to  the  adjutant-general's  of&ce  and  make  an  examinatiou  of 
the  records  there  in  regard  to  this  company.  His  letter  is  dated  the 
same  date,  the  6th  of  August.  I  went  to  the  adjutant-general's  office 
and  devoted  a  portion  of  two  days  to  ascertaining  exactly  wliat  were 
the  facts.  The  facts  are  these,  and  I  drew  this  certiOcate,  and  asked 
the  adjutant-general  to  sign  it,  which  be  declined  to  do  after  coDsaltiog 
with  Mr.  Stone,  who  was  then  attorney-general.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  now 
claims  to  be  the  attorney-general,  and  Chamberlain,  were  also  there, 

These  are  the  facts  which  I  wanted  him  to  certify  to: 

[The  witness  read  a  paper  as  follows  :J 

In  the  office  of  the  adjntant  and  inspector-general,  on  the  7th  of  Angust,  1876,  there 
was  no  record  of  any  commission  being  issned  to  Doc  Adams  or  A.  T.  Attaway  as  officers 
in  the  militia  of  the  State.  The  only  record,  of  any  commission  issued  to  Louis  Cart- 
alidge  or  Catalidge  is  of  a  commission  issued  to  him  as  lieutenant  of  CompaujA, 
Ninth  Kegiment  National  Guards,  on  November  19,  1873.  He  took  rank  fn»ui  No- 
vember 1, 1873.  There  was  no  record  of  Company  A,  Ninth  Regiment  National  Gnards, 
being  detached  from  the  Ninth  Regiment  and  attached  to  the  Eighteenth  Regiment 
National  Guards.    There  was  no  record  of  any  re-organization  or  muster-rail  ot  Com- 

Eany  A,  Eighteenth  Regiment  National  Guards,  everything  ]>ertaining  thereto  hanng 
een  sent,  as  Purvis,  the  adjutant  and  inspector-general,  informed  me,  iu  July,  I'^fi? 
to  John  Williams,  colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  National  Guards.  There  was 
no  record  of  any  commission  being  issued  to  any  person  as  an  officer  of  Company  .^ 
Eighteenth  Regiment  National  Guards^  or  of  any  company  as  Company  A,  EigbteeJitli 
Regiment  National  Guards. 

That  was  the  result  of  two  days'  search  from  the  records  of  the  office, 
with  the  papers  thrown  open.  I  put  it  in  that  shape,  because  Mr.  Purvis 
was  aware  of  my  purpose,  and  has  signed  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  which  be  has  staffed  the  reverse. 

Q.  Who  was  Purvis? — A.  He  was  adjutant  and  inspector-general. 
If  any  such  papers  are  in  that  office  now  they  are  forgeries,  or  have 
been  put  there  since  without  warrant  or  color  of  law. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  records  of  the  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with 
him  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  since  claims  to  be  elected  along 
with  Chamberlain  as  Purvis's  successor. 

Q.  You  made  the  search  as  thorough  as  you  could? — A.  It  was  made 
very  thoroughly,  and  we  examined  every  paper  that  iu  any  manuer  re- 
lated to  it.  I  told  them  my  purpose,  and  that  I  came  there  in  the  inter- 
est of  M.  0.  Butler  and  the  other  people  who  were  charged  with  murtlei 
in  the  Ilamburgh  massacre. 

Q.  State  how  the  militia  law  required  this  organization  to  take  place; 
refer  us  to  any  law  of  the  State  that  required  the  re-organization  of  the 
militia  embracing  what  purported  to  be  Doc  Adams's  company.— A. 
Section  9,  act  of  March  17,  1874,  15  Statutes,  page  714. 

Q.  Is  the  statute  providing  for  the  re-organization  of  the  militia  nov 
before  you  ? — A.  It  is,  sir.    It  is  as  follows : . 

Sec.  9.  No  company  can  be  mustered  in  nnlesa  at  least  eighty-three  men  b«vebe« 
enlisted  therein.  Companies  now  in  the  service  of  the  Stat«  shall  at  once  Fe-oTgaoi» 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  the  members  signing  proper  enlistment-rolU  tf^ 
being  mnstered  into  the  service  of  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  national  guard;  andf* 
the  purpose  of  such  re-organization  sixty  men  shaU  be  oonsidered  the  minimum.  SQch 
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eampaDies  not  re-or^nizin^  as  herein  provided,  on  or  bctibre  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
A.  X>- 1375,  shall  be  oisbanded,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  to  which 
May  snch  company  may  be  attached  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  take  posses- 
sion of  all  arms,  acconterments,  or  other  military  property  belonging  to  the  State  in  the 
pociseflBion  of  soch  company;  and  any  member  thereof  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
deliver  the  same  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall 
be  puDished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $100  nor  less  than  $10,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceedinff  thirty  days.  And  the  said  property,  wherever  found,  may  be  taken  possession 
of  I'y  toe  commanding  officer  of  such  regiment  or  by  any  officer  or  soldier  acting  un- 
der his  orders :  Provided^  That  the  general  commanding  the  division  to  which  company 
or  companies  may  be  attached  shall  have  power  to  extend  the  time  for  the  re-organi- 
Kjktion  herein  required  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  regimental  commander. 

Q.  Id  yoar  examination  in  tbe  adjatant-general's  office,  state  whether 
you  foood  any  records  or  papers  required  to  be  executed  by  the  statute 
tbat  you  are  now  examining. — A.  I  have  just  stated  exactly  in  this 
paper  what  I  did  not  find.  I  did  not  find  any  such  papers,  as  my  state- 
ment shows.  This  paper  shows  exactly  what  I  did  not  find.  I  made 
this  examination  for  General  Butler,  being  his  personal  friend  and  coun- 
sel, and  I  found,  and  I  so  stated,  that  those  papers  were  not  there ;  and 
if  SQch  papers  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  adjutant-general's  office,  I 
pronounce  them  to  be  forgeries. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

.  Q.  That  is  your  opinion? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  there  at  that 
tiuie,  because  I  looked  through  all  the  books. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  The  proper  officer  was  there  ? — A.  The  proper  officer  was  there,  and 
*^is  clerk,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Q.  They  showing  you  where  to  look  ? — A.  They  sliowing  me  where  to 
'<H)k,  and  I  asked  and  staid  there  the  greater  portion  of  two  days,  be- 
^^use  I  regarded  it  as  a  very  essential  point  in  the  matter  of  the  defense 
^^  the  parties  charged. 

Q.  State  whether  you  went  before  the  judge  as  counsel  in  the  matter 
^ou  have  referred  to,  and  what  happened  there. — A.  Wo  went  before 
^be  judge ;  Attorney-General  Stone  was  there ;  General  Gary,  myself, 
^i^d  a  Dumber  of  other  lawyers  were  also  there  on  the  part  of  the  prison- 
^T^    1  think  there  were  about  seventy-five  persons  that  were  charged, 
^ey  all  surrendered  to  the  sheriff  and  appeared  in  court.    The  hearing 
'^a*  upon  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  State.    The  attorney-general  intro- 
duced the  coroner's  inquests  as  testimony  there.    On  our  side,  we  intro- 
duced a  number  of  affidavits.    The  argument  was  very  brief.    It  turned 
pnncipally  upon  the  amount  of  bail.    The  judge  decided  to  admit  the 
Parties  to  bail,  I  think,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  each. 

Q.  State  whether,  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  a  person  charged  with 
^urderiu  the  first  degree  is  entitled  to  bail. — A.  Under  the  constitu- 
^^^  of  the  State  he  is  entitled  to  bail,  unless  the  proof  is  evident  or  the 
presumption  great. 

Q.  In  view  of  that  provision  of  the  constitution,  the  judge  let  those 
parlies  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  each  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  evidence  was  very  conflicting.  Of  course  it  would  take  a  long  time 
^0  go  over  the  minutice  of  the  testimony,  and  he  did  as  judges  ordinarily 
Jo  when  the  evidence  is  conflicting — admitted  them  to  bail,  as  he  was 
"oniid  to  do  under  that  clause  of  the  constitution. 

Q*  VVhat  became  of  the  prosecution  of  your  clients  f — A.  I  was  present 
3t  the  regular  term  of  the  court. 
Q'  When  was  that? — A.  It  was  some  time  in  the  fall. 
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By  Mr.  O amebon  : 

Q.  September,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  September— the  first 
or  second  week  in  September,  I  am  not  sure  which.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisonei'S  were  there,  and  demanded  a  trial.  The  attorney-general  vas 
not  there.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  State,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
for  as  I  left  here  to  go  down  he  came  from  the  north,  and  I  took  the  n^ 
to  Charlotte  which  goes  on  to  Augusta,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Stone  came 
in.  We  insisted  that  the  case  should  go  to  the  grand  jury,  but  the  jadge 
declined  to  hear  argument. 

Q.  State  whether  it  is  the  business  of  the  attorney-general  to  prose- 
cute such  cases,  or  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  solicitor.— 1 
It  is  the  business  of  the  State  solicitor  to  prosecute.  He  is  an  officer 
corresponding  to  the  commonwealth's  attorney  in  other  States. 

Q.  He  does  not  act  for  the  whole  State? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  a  solic 
itor  for  each  judicial  circuit. 

Q.  Was  it  his  business  to  prosecute  the  men  f — A.  It  is  the  busiuess 
of  the  solicitor  to  prosecute.  But,  under  our  laws,  the  attorney -^eueral 
has  the  right  to  come  in  and  take  control  of  any  case  ;  and  in  this  case 
he  had  taken  a  very  active  part,  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Chamber- 
lain; and,  furthermore,  had  prepared  to  resist  the  motion  for  bail 
There  had  been  some  correspondence  between  him  and  thejadge^the 
nature  of  which  I  do  not  know.  At  that  time  there  was  no  solicitor,  for 
this  reason :  the  solicitor  had  recently  been  elected  judge.  At  the  time 
when  we  made  the  motion  for  bail,  Mr.  Maher  was  judge.  That  was 
very  early  in  August.  In  a  few  days  afterward,  in  the  month  of  Angost, 
Mr.  Maher's  time  expired,  and  his  successor  regularly  and  normally 
went  into  office.  His  name  was  Wiggin,  and  he  had  been  solicitor  aotil 
that  time.  Under  the  laws,  Governor  Chamberlain  had  the  right  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  the  solicitor,  but  that  successor  was  not  ap[)oiated. 

By  Mr.  Oheistianoy  : 

Q.  That  very  position  that  Wiggin  was  in,  of  having  previously  been 
acting  as  prosecuting  officer,  would  have  rendered  it  very  improper  for 
him  to  have  heard  this  case  as  judge,  would  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  think  so,  because  be  bad  taken  no  part  in  the  c^ise  at  all;  he  bad 
not  been  present,  and  had  had  nothing  to  say.  He  did  not  put  it  n\m 
that  ground,  but  upon  the  ground  that  the  attorney  general  did  oot 
attend.  That  is  exactly  what  he  said  that  morning,  because  we  insisted 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  us  that  the  trial  should  pro- 
ceed. 

By  Mr.  Mebeimon  : 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  that  the  reason  why  the  court  continned 
this  case  was,  that  the  court  was  intimidated;  that  there  were  great 
numbers  of  armed  men  there  who  were  friends  of  the  prisoners,  and 
that  the  court  could  not  have  proceeded  safely  with  the  case.   State 
any  fact  you  may  know  upon  that  subject. — A.  Of  course  I  know  DOth- 
ing  of  his  being  intimidated.    As  to  there  being  any  demonstration,  or 
any  danger  in  consequence  of  his  trying  the  cases,  it  is  false.   There 
was  a  large  political  meeting,  the  time  for  which  had  been  fixed  loog 
before,  and  which  occurred  during  that  week.    That  night,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  to  sit  up  all  night,  I  walked  through  the  town  at  two 
(J'clock  in  the  morning.    Aiken  is  a  favorite  resort  for  northern  invaUd«i 
and  it  has  a  climate  as  fine  as  that  of  Nice  for  consumptives,  and  thert 
are  usually  a  great  many  people  in  town;  and,  of  course,  usually  soid^ 
stirring  about  at  night.    But  at  that  time  it  was  as  quiet  a  village  asl^ 
ever  saw  in  my  life. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  at  the  village  any  demonstrations  of  violence  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  general  question  whether  you  are  in  possession 
of  3.ny  other  fact  within  the  scope  of  the  examination  I  have  f^iven  you 
ttii^^t  will  be  material  for  this  committee  to  know. — A.  I  confess  that  I 
do   not  know  exactly  bow  the  scope  of  the  committee's  investigation. 

<^.  I  speak  of  the  questions  I  have  asked  you. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  special,  except  the  uniformly  peaceful  tone  in  which 
3;£kmpton  conducted  his  campaign.   It  was  peace  from  the  commencement 
to  the  end.    I  know  that  he  enjoined  it  upon  everybiody,  and  it  was  our 
policy,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  disturbance  or  any  difficulty.    I 
know  that  wherever  I  spoke,  and  wherever  I  was,  there  never  was  any. 
A.t:  one  time,  in  the  town  of  Beaufort,  where  I  spoke — it  was  not  one 
of   his  regular  appointments — the  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
iie|]:roe8  were  very  threatening,  particularly  as  we  were  arraigning  some 
of  31r.  Chamberlain^s  appointees,  one  of  them  a  man  who  had  been  con- 
victed! of  ballot-box  stufi^ng,  and  he  was  then  county  auditor.    Some  of 
his  friends  were  there  and  raised  a  considerable  hubbub.    There  were 
a  number  of  officers  of  the  fleet,  who  were  stationed  fit  Port  Royal,  who 
were  witnesses  of  that.    That  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  row  that  I 
saw  daring  the  campaign,  and  that  was  caused  by  a  radical  negro  there 
by  the  name  of  Langley.    There  was  no  violence  on  that  occasion ;  it 
L^.  1      was  just  an  interruption  of  the  speaking. 

^>l  Q.  I  see  that  your  constitution  provides,  and  the  provision  seems  to 
aai^l  be  peremptory,  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  registration 
of  the  voters  in  the  State.  I  ask  you  whether  there  has  been  any  stat- 
lon^  I  ute  iu  compliance  of  that  provision  of  the  constitution  passed  since  re- 
xc^2'\     ^D^truction  went  into  operation. — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  has  not  been  passed  I 
(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Christiancy.) 

The  Witness.  Nothing  has  happened  to  prevent  it  except  that  the 
tegislature  did  not  do  its  duty. 

« 

By  Mr.  Cambeon  : 

.  Q.  Did  the  democrats  have  a  registry  law  when  they  were  in  the  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature  of  this  State  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  the  democrats,  since  the  existence  of  this  consti- 
tution, have  been  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  statute  on  this  sub- 
K^'^'  ^^^'  ^^^*  Governor  Chamberlain,  too,  has  recommended  it 
^  the  legislature  in  the  very  strongest  terms  in  some  of  his  messages. 
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KIOHAED  C.  WATTS— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

^^^^  I  Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 1877. 

xed  ^  I  ^^^^HARD  O.  Watts  sworn  and  examined. 

n  t>st  By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

?  *^  I  Tinn^^^^^"'  State  your  age,  your  residence,  your  business,  and  the 

^^7%t  r'|tical  party  with  which  you  aflSliate. — Answer.  Mv  place  of  residence 

//  stfi  n    ^^^^^^  Court-House,  South  Carolina;  my  age  is  23 ;  I  am  an  attor- 

%im  0  ^^^^  ^y  profession  ;  and  I  belong  to  the  democratic  party. 

^  '  ■  y*  State  whether  you  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign  in 
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this  Sta^e,  and,  if  you  say  you  did,  give  the  committee  to  understand 
what  part  that  was,  and  the  spirit  of  the  campaign,  as  you  witnessed 
it. — A.  I  did  take  a  part  in  the  campaign.  I  canvassed  our  county 
pretty  thoroughly  as  a  stump-speaker,  and  in  the  absence  of  our  regular 
democratic  chairman,  I  frequently  acted  as  chairman  of  the  execatire 
committee.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  campaign  was  one  of  peace  and 
persuasion  to  the  colored  people  to  come  with  us. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  can  state  what  wi>s  done  and  said,  but  your  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  of  it  was  peace  is  not  proper  evidence.  That  is 
a  conclusion  for  us  to  draw  from  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  We  had  large  gatherings,  and  there  was  great  entba- 
siasm  at  all  of  our  meetings.  Our  object  was  to  get  up  enthusiasm  like 
Peter  the  Hermit  did  of  old,  if  we  could. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  How  many  meetings  do  you  think  you  attended  in  that  countjf- 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  attended  eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Did  you  address  the  people! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  president  of  the  clab  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  thai 
in  the  absence  of  our  county  chairman  I  frequently  acted  as  chairman. 

Q.  Were  yoq  familiar  with  the  movements  of  the  democratic  partyf- 
A.  I  guess  I  knew  as  much  about  it  as  any  man  in  the  county. 

Q.  1  ask  you  whether,  in  your  participation  in  the  canvass,  you  sought 
to  frighten  or  intimidate  any  person  into  the  support  of  the  democwuc 
ticket. — A.  No  one,  sir. 

Q.  Within  your  knowledge,  did  anybody  else  do  so! — A.  No  one, 
within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  purpose  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  in  its  organization,  with  which  you  are  familiar  f — A  None. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  particular 
reason  wh^-  the  democratic  party  was  anxious  to  have  a  iieaceful  can- 
vass, more  so  than  usual. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  whole  policy  of  the 
democratic  party  of  the  State  to  do  that.  We  wanted  no  violence  at  all 
We  m<Tely  wanted  to  persuade  them  to  come  over  to  us,  and  ourwhole 
argument  was  that  we  would  give  them  a  better  government  than  the 
republican  party  of  that  county ;  that  we  were  tired  of  this  corrupt  gov- 
ernment. 

Q.  W^here  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election? — A.  At  Lanrens 
Court-Honse. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  the  election  t — A.  I  witnessed  it.  There  were 
four  polling-precincts  at  Laurens  Court-House  out  of  eight  in  the  county. 
It  is  rather  a  large  county. 

Q.  Give  the  committee  to  understand  where  you  were,  what  yoa  did 
and  saw,  and  if  you  had  large  means  of  observing  what  transpired 
there. — A.  I  was  at  every  polling-precinct  at  Laurens  Court-House,  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  the  entire  day,  and  saw  everything  that  vas 
going  on.  It  was  a  very  peaceful,  calm,  and  quiet  election  ;  no  violence 
or  intimidation  of  any  kind  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  You  know  that  fact,  do  you  ! — A.  I  know  that  fact ;  it  is  within,mj 
knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  there  were  any  armed  white  men  at  Laurens  Court' 
House. — A.  If  there  were  any  there,  their  weapons  were  concealed. 
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Q.  Were  you  where  you  could  have  seen  them  if  their  weapoM  had 
een  exposed  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Why  were  so  mauy  boxes  used  at  that  Court- House  I  How  large 
I  that  town  ? — ^A.  Our  town  has  about  dve  hundred  inhabitants.  That 
rasdone  for  the  purpose  of  repeating.  1  know  we  made  desperate 
fforte  about  two  yeaas  ago  to  get  that  changed.  We  had  no  demo- 
ratic  representative  from  our  county,  and  Joe  Crews  run  everything  to 
oit  himself. 

Q.  How  many  boxes  did  you  say  were  there  f — A.  There  were  four  at 
he  court-house  Aillage  and  four  in  the  county  besides.  That  county 
'otes  about  4,600  or  4,700  votes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  colpred  people  voted  the  democratic 
icket? — ^A.  A  great  many  voted  it;  a  great  many  voted  it  who  did  not 
)e]oDg  to  the  clubs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  colored  democratic  clubs  In 
'oar  county  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  we  had  several. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  their  workings,  and  the  number  that  be- 
ooged  to  them? — A.  There  was  only  one  in  that  town,  and  that  had  a 
p^t  number  in  it. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  At  the  village.  We  had  a  separate  one 
here;  in  the  country  they  usually  mixed  with  the  white  people,  or 
•ather  at  our  meetings  the  colored  democrats  rode  with  the  whites. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  a  conversation  with  J.  O.  Ladd,  deputy 
Jnited  States  marshal,  at  Laurens  Court- House  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
ioD;  and,  if  so,  state  what  it  was. — A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him 
iboat  one  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  as  fair 
in  election  as  he  ever  saw ;  that  he  had  not  seen  anything  wrong  in  the 
lightest  degree,  except  a  very  small  matter  at  box  No.  1.  He  said 
here  was  a  man  standing  there  on  the  window- sill  at  the  time,  and  as 
ooQ  as  he  saw  him  he  appealed  to  Colonel  Ball,  our  county  chairman, 
Old  he  made  the  man  get  down. 

Q.  A  witness  by  the  name  of  Hunter,  from  your  county,  has  stated 
hat  there  were  men  armed  with  Winchester  rifles  on  election-day  at 
our  voting-precincts;  state  whether  that  is  true  or  not. — A.  That  is 
lot  true.  He  said  that  there  was  a  wagon  at  one  of  the  polls  with  men 
D  it;  that  is  also  untrue. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  observation  of  the  wagon? — A.  I  was  at  the 
ragon  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  standing  near  it  looking  at  the  voting 
oiog  on. 

Q.  What  is  Hunter's  given  name? — A.  I  think  his  name  is  Albert  B. 
[nnter;  he  is  an  ex-member  of  the  legislature. 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  ? — A.  I  do. 
Q.  What  is  it? — A.  It  is  bad  for  veracity  and  truth. 
Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ? — A.  I  would  not. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  anybody  has  been  killed  in  Laurens  County 
Qce  or  before  the  election  on  account  of  his  politics? — A.  Not  during 
e  last  campaign ;  no  one  has  been  killed,  to  my  information  or  belief, 
I  account  of  his  politics. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  were  not  asked  for  your  information  or  belief. 
The  Witness.  None  have  been  killed  on  account  of  politics  in  the 
St  campaign ;  that  is  my  idea  of  it. 
Mr.  Christiancy.  So  far  as  you  know? 
The  Witness.  So  far  as  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  of  election  in  your  county? — A. 
illiam  L.  Boyd,  democrat,  and  W.  H.  Rutherford  and  J.  Y.  P.  Owens. 
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Q.  Rutherford  has  said  that  he  signed  the  returns  from  fear  of  armed 
men.     Were  you  present  when  the  returns  were  signed  I — A.  I  was  not 
in  the  room,  but  I  was  in  the  court-house,  where  the  votes  were  canvassed - 
He  states  in  his  testimony  that  he  signed  the  returns  because  there  wsu 
a  number  of  armed  men  there  who  threatened  his  life. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  he  stated  t — A.  I  saw  his  testimony  hen^ 
I  read  it  over  myself.  There  were  no  armed  men  in  the  court-hon:^ 
and  none  in  the  hall.  He  signed  the  returns  and  walked  oat  of  Ul 
room  very  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  nobody  was  disposed  to  disturb  hi  i 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Rutherford  ? — A.  T  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  character? — A.  Bad. 

Q.  Bad  for  whatf — A.  Bad  for  veracity,  and  bad  every  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  portion  of  the  people  in  your  county 
advocated  proscription  on  account  of  politics! — A.  None  that  I  knor 
of,  and  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  campaign.    I  saw  where 
Rutherford  states  in  his  testimony  that  Mr.  Watts  did  it.    There  are 
several  Wattses  in  the  county.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  alludes  tome 
or  not;  if  he  did,  he  told  what  was  false. 

Q.  A.  O.  Hunter  swears  that  the  night  before  the  election  a  great  many 
colored  people  came  in  and  hid  about  the  village  because  the  white 
people  were  bringing  in  Winchester  rifles  and  pistols;  how  is  thatf- 
A.  That  is  untrue.  On  the  evening  before  the  election  a  great  many 
colored  people  came  there,  and  we  attempted  to  get  them  into  the  court- 
house to  speak  to  them,  but  they  would  not  come.  A  young  lawyer  got 
up  on  the  court-bouse  steps  and  attempted  to  speak  to  them,  but  they 
drowned  his  voice  by  howls  and  yells.  I  got  in  town  next  morniog  at 
three  o'clock,  before  day. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  yon  there  the  evening  before  when  this  occurred  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  there.    It  happened  right  in  front  of  my  office. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  He  says  that  at  six  o'clock  the  whites  crowded  the  polls  so  that 
the  colored  people  could  not  vote. — A.  That  is  untrue.  Every  man 
voted  at  the  village  at  those  four  precincts  who  desired  to  do  so. 

Q.  There  were  four  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  village  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  states, 
I  believe,  in  his  testimony — at  least  one  of  the  witnesses  does — that  the 
courthouse  was  fired  into  and  rocks  thrown  in.  I  got  there  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  nothing  certainly  had  happened  then. 

He  says  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  the  whites  had  a  wagon  right 
at  one  poll,  and  drunken  men  were  standing  up  in  it  and  cursing  and 
saying  the  negroes  would  be  turned  off  if  they  voted  tbe  republican 
ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  that! — A.  Nothing  of  it — nothing  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  wagon  he  refers  to  f — A.  I  re- 
member the  wagon  very  well. 

Q.  Describe  the  wagon  to  the  committee.  He  says  the  wagon  had 
Winchester  and  other  guns  in  it. — A.  The  wagon  had  no  body  on  it  al 
all,  and  it  was  pretty  close  to  the  polls.  It  was  about  as  far  fiwim  th< 
polls  as  I  am  from  you,  I  suppose.  It  had  neither  plank  nor  body  w 
it;  it  was  just  merely  the  running-gears  of  the  wagon.    This  poliing 
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precinct  was  the  place  where  men  asnally  drive  their  wagons  and  take 
out  their  horses  when  they  come  into  town.  In  fetct,  that  is  the  reason 
the  wagon  came  to  be  there.  It  was  a  vacant  space,  and  the  wagons 
were  standing  in  between  the  polling-precinct  and  the  store  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Wade  Henderson  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  his  general  character  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  be  a  white  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  ^What  is  his  general  character? — A.  Very  bad  indeed. 

Q.  For  what  ? — A.  For  veracity. 

Q   13o  you  know  Jordan  Wheeler? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  \^hat  is  his  general  character  ? — A.  Bad  for  veracity. 

Q.  IDo  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eaphael  Stewart  ? — A.  T  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  color? — A.  He  is  a  colored  person. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  ? — A.  I  do.  * 

Q.  "What  is  it  f — A.  It  is  very  bad  indeed. 

Q.  Bad  for  what? — A.  He  is  a  man  unworthy  of  belief. 

Q.  State  whether  he  i.s  a  defaulter  or  not. 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Christiancy,  and  objection  sustained.) 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  part  in  a  political  campaign  before  the  cam- 
paign of  1876? — A.  Never  as  a  stump-speaker.  I  have  always  taken 
part  in  the  campaigns  since  I  have  been  old  enough.  I  took  part  in 
that  of  1874  and  1870.  In  1872  I  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  campaign, 
^u«e  I  was  absenfat  college  at  the  time. 

Q-  Whj^  did  you  go  to  the  .court-house  as  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the 
Diomingof  the  election  ? — A.  Why  did  I  go  there?  I  always  make  it 
a  mle  to  go  early  on  election-day. 

Q-  You  will  observe  that  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. — A. 
^^^Ut  is  my  usual  custom,  and  then,  on  that  morning  in  particular, 
there  were  great  crowds  of  negroes  going  in  on  the  day  before,  and  I 
^ent  over  as  a  looker-on,  to  preserve  the  peace  in  case  any  collision  of 
*^y  sort  should  occur. 

Q'  You  went  tiere  as  a  looker-on  and  to  preserve  the  peace  ? — A.  Not 
to  preserve  the  peace  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Q*  Were  you  a  peace  officer  ? — A.  I  am  no  oflBcer. 

Q'  Were  you  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  never  have  been. 

Q.  Who  asked  jou  to  go  there  to  preserve  the  peace  ? — A.  No^one ;  I 
"i^  not  go  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  went  to  preserve  the  peace  if  it  was  abso- 
'Dtely  necessary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  will  explain  that. 

Q.  Do  so. — A.  You  know  that  from  the  country  a  large  crowd  of  col- 
J^  people  would  come  in  the  evening  before,  and  there  was  a  great 
J^I  of  drinking  going  on  when  I  left ;  and  the  whites  began  to  come  in 
before  day  too,  because  we  told  a  great  many  of  them  to  come  in  and 
^ote  thereat  that  place,  because  we  thought  the  whole  of  the  republicans 
^ould  vote  there,  and  1  did  not  know  but  what,  through  liquor,  excite- 
^^Dt^  and  one  thing  and  another,  a  collision  might  take  place,  as  might 
bappeu  anywhere  else.  The  campaign  had  been  peaceable  up  to  that 
tiine,  and  we  did  not  want  it  to  be  anything  else  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
n>ent  of  that  campaign. 

.  Q.  Will  you  be  gw)d  enough  to  tell  us  why  you  went  there  so  early 
io  the  morning?  You  have  made  a  speech,  but  you  have  not  answered 
the  question  yet. — A.  That  is  the  explanation  I  gave  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  go  there? — A.  For  those  two  reasons  I  have 
stated. 

s  c  70L  n— 17 
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Q.  Those  are  the  only  reasons  f  — -  A.  Those  are  the  only  reasons. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  J.  0. 
Ladd  I 

The  Witness.  Who  was  present  at  that  time  f 

Mr.  Cameron.  Ye«. 

A.  Eaton,  the  United  States  commissioner  there,  and  Habbard,  a 
United  States  deputy  marshal.  Hubbard  I  remembered  had  arrested 
me  in  1870,  and  I  knew  him,  and  he  introduced  me  to  these  other  men. 
I  stepped  up,  spoke  to  him,  and  he  introduced  me  to  Eaton  and  to 
Ladd. 

Q.  Anybo(<y  else? — A.  No,  sir;  no  other  ones  that  I  remember.  It 
was  rather  off  in  fix)nt  of  Mr.  Mann's  store,  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  What  were  you  arrested  lor  in  1870  ! — A.  Like  every  other  decent 
man  in  Laurens  County  or  near  it,  I  was  arrested  under  an  omnibos 
bill  for  riot  and  intimidation. 

Q.  For  being  a  Ku-klux ;  was  that  it  ? — A.  For  being  a  Ku-klax. 

Q,  Wa«  there  any  Kukluxing  in  your  county  at  that  timet— A. 
There  never  was  any  Ku-kluxing  in  that  county  within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  it  has  always  been  a  very  peaceful  and  exemplary 
county,  has  it  not? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  fine  county  5  but  we  frequently 
have  little  rows  and  broils  there.  In  1870,  there  was  a  riot  there, 
brought  on  by  these  firebrands,  the  militia-men  of  the  State. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  Rutherford's  reputation  for  truth! 
•^A.  Well,  it  is  his  general  reputation  in  the  county  ;  it  is  a  county 
afi'air. 

Q.  That  you  have  sworn  to  before  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  whom  have  you  ever  heard  speak  of  itf — A.  Well,  I  liave 
heard  Mr.  T.  B.  Crews. 

•Q.  Is  Crews  a  white  man  and  a  democrat! — A.  He  is  a  white  man 
and  a  democrat. 

Q.  WeH,  who  else  !— A.  I  have  heard  William  L.  Boyd. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  and  a  white  man  ? — A.  He  is  a  democrat  and  a 
white  man. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  John  W.  Ferguson. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  and  a  democrat  also  ? — A.  He  is  a  white  man 
and  a  democrat  also. 

Q.  Who  else  f— A.  Those  I  believe  are  the  only  ones  that  I  have  spo- 
ken to  lately  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  other  persons  speak  of  his  reputation  for 
veracity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  veracity. 

Q.  Who  I — A.  I  cannot  call  them  to  mind  right  now.  It  is  a  general 
and  common  thing. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  to  that  before ;  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  partico- 
lars  now. — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know  as  I  would  ever  be  called  upon  to 
state  this,  and  I  did  not  preserve  the  names  of  all  the  men  I  beard 
speak  in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  If  I  had  known  that  you  intended  to  swear  to  it  I  would  have 
notified  you  that  we  would  call  your  attention  to  it. — A.  1  would  bare 
been  very  glad  of  it. 

Q.  You  can  only  name  three  persons,  then,  each  of  whom  is  a  whit« 
man  and  democrat,  whom  you  have  heard  speak  of  his  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  I — A.  Those  are  the  only  three  that  I  can  name.  I 
understand  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  I  state  that  it  is  a  countyj 
opinion,  and  I  can  produce  a  hundred  men  here  if  it  is  necessary. 

Q.  That  is  the  third  time  you  have  sworn  to  that. — A.  I  merely  want 
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yoD  to  understand  that  I  nnderstand  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  I  con- 
sider myself  sworn,  and  what  I  speak  I  know  is  under  oath. 

Q.  When  did  yon  hear  these  three  persons  speak  of  his  ref)ntation 
for  veracity  f — A.  Well,  we  have  been  discussing  it  here  in  Columbia 
for  the  last  day  or  two. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  heard  them  speak  of  it  in  Columbia  within  the 
last  day  or  two? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  these  gentlemen  speak 
of  it. 

Q.  Since  he  has  sworn  as  a  witness  in  this  case  ! — A.  Since  that  time, 
sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ever  hear  speak  of  Jordan  Wheeler's  reputation 
for  veracity  ? — A.  I  have  not  heard  any  of  these  gentlemen  speak  of  it 
that  1  have  named.  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  in  the  county  there 
by  Ills  neighbors.  He  lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  and  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  of  them  speak  of  it. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  those  whom  you  have  heard  speak  of  it. — A. 
^'illiam  L.  Milan. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it? — A.  [  think  it  was  at  the 
May  term  of  the  court  of  1875  for  Laurens  County. 

Q.  Hew  far  do  you  reside  from  where  Wheeler  Vesidesf — A.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  of  miles ;  between  twelve  and  fourteen,  though. 
He  has  figured  in  the  courts  somewhat  at  large,  and  I  found  him  out 
there. 

Q.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 

resides?— A.  Yes,  sir;  i  know  a  great  many  people  in  that  neighbor- 

Iiood. 

Q-  Is  this  Mr.  Milan,  whom  you  have  heard  speak  of  him,  a  white 
•"^n  and  a  democrat? — A.  1  do  not  know  what  his  politics* are. 

Q-  Is  he  a  white  man  ? — A.  He  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  Whom  else  have  you  heard  speak  of  him  f — A.  E.  J.  Dendy. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  him  f — A.  About  the  May  term 
^^  the  court,  in  1875,  or  a  little  before,  I  believe;  I  do  not  know  the 
^^«ict  (late. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  and  a  democrat ! — A.  He  is  a  white  man  and  a 
"^niocrat,  sir*  1  have  also  heard  Dr.  William  Wright,  the  former  owner 
^*  Wheeler.  I  believe  he  was  his  former  owner ;  at  any  rate  Wheeler 
^a^in  his  family. 

Q'  He  is  a  white  man  and  a  democrat  ? — A.  He  is  a  white  man  and 
*  democrat.  I  think  there  were  several  colored  men,  too ;  but  I  do  not 
^member  hearing  any  colored  men  speak  of  it  positively.  I  was  under 
^^e  impression  that  I  had,  but  I  cannot  call  them  to  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  colored  men  speak  of  Rutherford^s  reputa- 
won  for  veracity  f — A.  I  won't  be  positive,  but  I  think  I  have  heard 
^to  Fielder  say  that  he  was  a  damned  liar ;  but  I  paid  very  little  atten- 
°<>n  to  it  at  the  time. 

Q«  Is  the  white  or  the  colored  population  in  Laurens  in  the  majority  ? — 

^  The  colored  population  have  a  small  majority. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy: 

Q.  What  wagon  is  this  that  you  refer  to  that  had  nobody  on  it? — 
^'  That  is  the  one  alluded  to  in  Hunter's  testimony.  * 
Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  in  his  testimony  ? — 

f'  That  was  the  only  wagon  at  any  of  the  pollingiirecincts  there  that 

dav. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  was  no  wagon  at  any  other  precinct  on  that 
%,  do  you  I — A.  There  was  no  other  wagon  at  any  of  the  polling-pre- 
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cincts  that  day.    Of  course,  I  allade  to  the  polls  in  the  village.    I ' 
not  at  auy  others. 

Q.  At  what  poll  was  this  wagon  7 — A.  This  was  the  one  in  fron 
Gus.  Crews's  bar-room. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  number  of  the  poll  was ! — A.  I  do  not 
only  remember  the  number  of  one  box — that  is,  No.  1,  which  Rice  allu 
to  in  his  testimony^  and  says  that  he  could  not  get  within  a  bund 
yards  of  the  poll.  That  is  untrue,  because  one  could  get  there  and  i 
any  time  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Mr.  Hunter.  Do  you  know  of  the  poll  1 
Hunter  referred  to  ? — A.  He  must  necessarily  have  referred  to  this  < 
from  the  fact  that  I  stated  to  you  that  there  was  only  one  that  tl 
was  any  wagon  at,  the  one  in  front  of  Gus.  Crews's  bar-room. 

Q.  There  was  no  wagon  at  or  near  any  of  the  other  polls  ! — A. 
sir }  tbe  other  one  was  in  Joe  Crews's  old  store,  and  a  wagon  could 
come  close  to  there,  because  the  sidewalk  intervened. 

Q.  But  it  might  have  been  out  in  front  of  the  poll  somewhere  f- 
There  might  have  been  wagons  on  the  street,  twenty-five,  forty,  or  i 
yards  off.  There  were  wagons  and  buggies  passing,  1  suppose,  tboi 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it ;  but  I  know  there  was  no  wagon  auy w 
near  any  of  tbe  polls,  except  this  one. 

Q.  How  large  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  country  around  there  cs 
,  in  to  vote  at  those  four  polling-places  f — A.  I  should  say  that  twothi 
*  of  the  colored  popuLition  that  voted  voted  there  at  that  place. 

Q.  At  the  village  ! — A.  At  Laurens  Court-House. 

Q.  At  those  four  polling-precincts  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  largest  portion  of  the  colored  population  of  the  county  f- 
Yes,  sir ;  they  voted  there. 

Q.  And  what  i)roportion  of  the  whites  7 — A.  I  should  say  not  so  m 
as  oue-half. 

Q.  Of  the  whites  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain  about  the  whites.  I  k 
that  we  polled  a  very  heavy  vote,  but  I  could  not  say  what  numbc 
whites  voted. 

Q.  You  cannot  say,  then,  whether  it  was  less  than  one-half  of 
white  vote  in  the  county,  or  more  than  one-half? — A.  I  think  it  wa 
the  neighborhood  of  one- half. 

Q.  And  in  the  whole  county  together  there  were  eight  polling-placei 
A.  £ight. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  votes  that  were  put  into  the 
eral  polls — ^the  vote  in  the  aggregate  t — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  fo 
seven  hundred. 

Q.  At  those  four  polling-places 7 — ^A.  No;  at  the  whole  eight, 
said  did  I  have  any  idea  of  the  aggregate  amouqt  in  the  whole  coan 
that  is  the  way  I  understood  the  question. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  that  is  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  county  on  I 
sides? — A.  That  was  about  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  en 
county. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  proportion  of  the  forty-seven  hun( 
votes  that  were  cast  were  cast  in  those  four  polling-places  in  the 
lage  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  impression  whether  it  was  about  one-half,  i 
than  one-half,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  votes  in  the  county. — I 
was  more  than  one-half.    I  expect  there  was  three-fourths  of  the 
polled  at  those  four  precincts ;  I  mean  three-fourths  of  the  aggre 
vote  of  the  entire  county. 
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By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  have  told  the  committee,  on  your  cross-examination,  that  you 
▼ere  arrested  for  ku-kluxing. — A.  No ;  I  said  that  I  was  arrested  under 
an  omnibus  bill  for  riot  aud  intimidation  in  1870. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you! — ^A.  I  came  in  under  General  Grant's 
proclamation  of  pardon.  Nothing  was  ever  done.  I  just  gave  bond, 
and  that  was  the  last  of  it. 

Q.  Xhey  never  prosecuted  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^Was  there  any  grouud  for  this  proceeding  against  you  f — A.  None 
whatsoever.  There  was  a  ridt  there  in  1870,  but  I  was  at  school  at  the 
time. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  December  30, 1876, 

George  W.  Bush  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Witness.  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  to  speak 
load  to  me  when  questions  are  propounded,  as  my  hearing  is  somewhat 
aft'ected. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Question.  State  your  age,  your  place  of  residence,  your  busiuess,  and 
tbe  political  party  with  which  you  affiliate. — Answer.  I  am  in  my  sixty- 
secoDd  year.  I  was  born  and  raised  upou  my  own  plantation,  where 
this  riot  occurred. 

By  Mr.  Chkistiancy  : 

Q.  Where  what  riot  occurred  ? — A.  The  EUenton  riot.    I  understood 
1  vaa  to  be  interrogated  upon  that  fact. 
Q<  Well,  you  had  not  been,  had  you  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — ^A.  Planting,  all  my  life,  sir. 

Q.  What  political  party  do  you  belong  to  ! — A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
i^loDg,  iu  the  sense  in  which  the  Carolina  population  stands  in  the 
PoIiticHl  division  of  the  parties  of  South  Carolina,  to  one  more  than  the 
other.  In  the  way  in  which  I  understand  the  politics  of  the  State  I  be- 
^ong  to  the  honest  party.  I  am  a  native-bom  republican,  and,  as  a 
Matter  of  fact,  of  course  I  favor  republican  government — what  I  under- 
stand to  be  republicanism  North ;  I  am  qs  much  of  a  republican  as  the 
P^ple  there  are,  I  have  always  voted  the  democratic,  ticket.  I  have 
*^^ays  supported  the  Government  with  arms,  and  never  against  it 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  anything  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
SllentoQ  riot,  in  the  section  of  the  State  from  which  you  come ;  and,  if 
you  say  yes,  state  all  that  you  know  about  it  as  succinctly,  clearly,  and 
<^fQlly  as  you  can. — A.  I  do  know  something  about  it. 
.  Q.  Well,  go  on  and  state,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  know  about 
^t'— A.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  expect  me  to  relate  the  origin  and 
^ycrything  that  would  have  a  bearing  upon  that  uprising,  and  of  the 
dii^pleasure  that  arose  prior  to  the  consummation  of  the  riot,  or  after,  or 
at  the  time  that  it  began  t 

Q«  We  want  to  know  everything  that  will  throw  light  upon  it,  and 
yoQ  can  go  on,  and  if  you  say  anything  that  is  not  proper  we  will  stop 
jou. 
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By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  You  understaDd  that  we  don't  want  anything  except  what  you 
sonally  know. — A.  As  a  matter  of  course.  We  have  live  senses  throit 
which  we  receive  information ;  if  there  is  any  one  of  the.«^,e  sens^^s— a: 
matter  of  course  1  could  not  taste  nor  smell  anything  pertaining  to  it 
but  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  my  own  knowledge  would  be  adni 
sible  testimony  5  what  I  have  heard,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  tl 
be  admissible? 

Q.  You  cannot  state  here  generally  what  other  people  have  told  y( 
but  state  your  own  knowledge  of  anything. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  You  can  tell  what  any  of  the  negroes  told  yon. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  What  they  who  participated  in  the  riot  told  y( 

A.  Well  the  feeling  for  years  has  been  very  unpleasant  directly  in  ^-»i  j 
neighborhood  between  what  I  term  the  roguish  portion  of  the  com  man.  :■  try 
and  those  who  are  laboring  and  procqringan  honest  living.  We  have  Lm  ^d 
organizations  there  which  are  ruinous  to  the  country,  with  a  gun  u|_:x>n 
one  shoulder  and  a  bag  containing,  may  be,  from  three  to  five  yarda^   of 
cotton  Osnabnrg,  going  about  from  house  to  house.    That  has  been   X^hke 
state  of  society  there  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Mkrrimon.  Well,  go  on,  sir. 

The  Witness.  There  was  an  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  leaclin^ 
citizens  to  check  it. 

Q.  When? — A.  We  entered  into  it,  I  think,  some  time  in  the  sprin/r. 
There  was  a  party  there  that  did  not  go  into  contract  with  any  one  h-1jo 
had  no  visible  means  of  support;  they  would  go  from  house  to  hoixse 
and  would  make  application  for  employment,  and  could  not  be  procuned 
on  any  reasonable  terms,  and  we  thought  it  advisable  to  get  rid  of  tU^t 
class  of  people,  and  we  proscribed  them,  as  many  as  six,  having  do  re- 
gard to  politics  in  any  shape  or  form.    There  was  six  men  proscril^^^^^ 
on  account  of  their  bad  character.    They  were  men  that  had  no  prot'5^'8- 
sion,  and  they  had  no  permanent  homes  upon  our  plantations,  and  ^^^^ 
agreed  among  ourselves  that  we  would  not  employ  them.    They  w^^re 
not  living  upon  our  plantations,  except  as  they  would  slip  throutjU  C  ^^ 
houses.    That  party  still  remains  in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  do  g(p  '^^' 
paratively  less  harm  than  formerly.    Our  stock  had  been  killed  aud  c^  ^^ 
cropshad  been  stolen  frequently,  and  now  the  killing  of  thestock  still  c^^^' 
tinues,  but  we  cannot  trace  it  to  any  one  in  particular.    This  eugendef^^ 
an  ill-feeling  with  those  who  counseled  with  us  and  were  honest;  ».xia 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  go  into  any  permanent  arrangement  w-  i  tb 
us  against  this  rascally  portion  of  the  community,  to  aid  us  in  getil^o 
rid  of  that  class  of  the  population. 

I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  have  not  undressed  myself  but  three  tiin^^ 
since  the  20th  day  of  last  March  was  three  years  ago.  1  have  been  ke|>J 
up  tor  the  purpose  of  trying  to  guard  and  protect  what  1  have.  I  U'^^ 
once  in  my  life  a  right  pretty  property,  but  I  was  reduced 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  You  have  not  undressed  yourself  since  when  ? — A.  The  20tb  day 
of  March  will  be  two  years  ago  since  I  have  undressed  myself  to  g^^ 
to  my  bed,  with  the  exception  of  three  times,  and  that  was  after  I  hit^ 
procured  some  one  to  stand  guard  around  my  possessions,  and  I  hav'^  ,  |^ 
got  some  one  emplo.ved  this  minute  to  guard  what  1  have.  These  g^^^ 
tlemen  said  they  would  remain  and  guard  my  place  until  morning,  au^^ 
consequently  I  undressed  myself  on  these  three  occasions. 


\-} 
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By  Mr.  MEBBDf  on  : 

Q.  What  do  you  meaa  by  that — that  yon  didn't  sleep  any  ! — A.  No, 
r  ;   by  no  means,  as  a  matter  of  conrse.    I  wonld  have  been  dead  with- 
a.t>  sleep.    I  mean  by  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rogulshness  in  the 
eighborhood  of  my  house  where  most  of  my  crops  were  kept,  it  was  a 
»r&eticeamongthem  for  the  last  three  years  to  visit  my  house  from  three 
o  live  times  every  night  and  I  could  see  their  tracks;  they  would  poi- 
M3I1  my  dogs  and  get  them  out  of  the  way  so  that  they  could  get  access 
LO  my  plantation.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  six  that  we  pro- 
scribed were  the  only  ones  to  do  this,  and  there  were  white  men  as  well 
as  Degroes  in  this.    But  I  kept  my  clothing  on,  that  I  might  rise  up  quick 
anil  ^  ready  when  ray  dogs  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
Q.  Well,  come  down  to  the  riot  and  tell  us  about  that ;  whether  you 
observed  any  demonstrations  among  the  negroes,  and  if  you  say  yes, 
what  the  demonstrations  were,  and  what  the  first  thing  was  that 
attracted  your  attention.    In  the  first  place,  tell  us  where  you  live;  how 
far  you  live  from  Eouse's  Bridge,  and  how  near  to  EUenton  f — A.  I  re- 
side directly  between  Eouse's  Bridge  and  what  is  called  the  Double 
Bridges.    My  plantation  runs  down  to  the  river,  between  six  and  eight 
miles  in  length  on  its  longest  point. 

Q.  How  far  from  those  two  bridges  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  two  and  a  half 
miles  directly  up  the  run  to  the  nearest  point ;  but  if  you  go  around  the 
roads  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  go  some  four  or  five  miles,  maybe 
six ;  but  on  an  air-line  I  suppose  it  is  three  miles. 

Q.  Which  side  of  the  river  do  you  live  on  f — A.  The  river  or  the  run — 
the  Upper  Thre«  Buns!    This  bridge  crossed  what  is  known  as  a  stream 
about  twenty  miles  in  length. 
Q.  What  is  it  called  f — A.  The  Upper  Three  Runs. 
Q'  Which  side  of  the  Upper  Three  Buns  do  you  live,  the  north  or  the 
south  side  t — A.  On  the  northwestern  side. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  You  are  between  Bouse^s  Bridge  and  the  Union  Bridges? — A,  The 
Arable  Bridges. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  tell  anything  to  us  that  you  saw. — A.  The  first 
tUng  we  heard — I  had  heard 

Mr.  Cameron,  You  need  not  state  what  you  heard. 

Mr.  Mbbeimon.  State  what  you  saw. 

A.  I  Devcr  saw  the  persons ;  I  could  not  get  at  it  well  and  make  it 
^mprebensive  to  you  without 'stating  this,  something  about  the  rumors 
M»at  I  heard. 

Q-  State  anything  you  heard  from  the  negroes. — A.  I  heard  a  negro — 
^'8  man  Dave  Bush  told  me — that  came  directly — what  1  had  heard 
J^m  other  sources  came  from  negroes,  but  through  white  people ;  but 
^^e  Bash  told  me  that  the  white  men  had  killed  on«  of  their  men,  as  he 
called  it 

0*  Who  was  that  man  T 

Mr.  Cameron.  If  he  told  you. 

The  Witness.  The  man  that  was  killed  t 

Mr.  Mbrrihon.  Yes. 

^  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  man  that  was  shot.  The  war- 
^nt  was  placed  in  my  hands  at  the  time  for  the  arrest  of  one  of  the 
^lored  men,  and  I  was  called  upon  as  a  mediator  to  try  to  reconcile  the 
difficulty  between  the  two  parties. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  man,  and  what  was  he  shot  for  T — ^A.  Accordi 
the  negroes,  if  I  am  allowed  to  state  what  the  negroes'  statement 
he  was  shot  without  canse. 

Q.  What  negro  was  that  t 

The  Witness.  That  was  shot  t 

Mr.  Mebrimon.  Yes. — ^A.  He  said  the  negro  that  was  shot  at  M 
Mrs.  Harley's. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  he  said  about  that. — A.  His  declar 
were  that  he  was  shot  withoat  cause,  and  that  they  might  as  well 
him  as  to  shoot  a  man  of  his  color,  and  he  would  retaliate ;  tl 
never  would  be  satisfied  until  they  killed  as  many  of  the  whites  a 
did  of  the  colored  population. 

By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 

Q.  There  had  been  but  one  killed  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  any  oi 
killed,  but  that  was  his  declaration. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything' else  that  he  said  t 

The  Witness.  Would  I  be  permitted  to  state  why  it  was,  what 
rise  to  his  telling  me  this  t 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  can  commence  and  we  will  see ;  we  don^t 
whether  it  will  be  proper  or  not. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  overheard  him  c 
to  some  white  men  that  were  riding  the  big  road ;  I  suppose  it 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house  that  I  h 
signed  him  to  live  in;  he  was  standing  about  two  hundred  aD( 
yards  from  the  building,  and  the  white  men  were  riding  on  the 
road,  going  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley's  house  at  th 
that  he  called  to  me. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  there  f — A.  Three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  were  they  I — A.  One  was  Bobert  Dunbar,  fam 
called  capfain,  on  account  of  his  identity  during  the  confedentt 
I  think  he  occupied  a  position  as  captain,  and  has  been  familiarly 
captain  since.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  telegraph  operator  at  Ellenton— 1 
know  his  given  name,  and  a  young  man,  Willie  Hankerson,  ^ 
other.    One  was  on  horseback  and  two  in  a  buggy. 

By  Mr.  Ohbistiano  Y : 

Q.  They  were  going  toward A.  They  were  going  up  th 

leading  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley^s,  which  was  so 
or  eight  miles  away. 

By  Mr.  Meerimon  : 

Q.  Well,  sir,  proceed. — ^A.  When  they  got  nearly  opposite  his  h 
I  had  previously  met  them  in  the  road  about  two  hundred  an 
yards  below  where  I  heard  him  callingr — they  had  traveled  that  dis 
and  I  had  gone  perhaps  as  far  when  I  heard  him  holler. 

By  Mr.  Christianc Y : 

Q.  Heard  this  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  him  call  in 
manner  that  it  attracted  my  attention  and  I  turned  my  head.  I  < 
ered  that  when  he  hollered  he  did  not  turn  his  face  direcUy  ^ 
them.  He  said,  ^'  Ee!  I  will  be  there  to  night  if  I  ain't  killed." 
was  his  remark.  That  aroused  my  suspicious  that  there  was  son 
on  foot  among  them. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  day  was  thatt — ^A.  On  Saturday  prior  to  the  con 
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Dent  of  what  was  called  the  Ellenton  riot  at  Ronse's  Bridge  on  Sunday 
)Teoing.  They  proceeded  on  the  road  and  didn- 1  appear  to  notice  him. 
[  rode  down  the  road,  I  suppose,  aboat  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
)n  my  plantation  road  and  deposited  a  coaple  of  letters  which  I  had 
broQj^bt  from  the  office  for  my  nephew  and  one  of  my  tenants.  On  my 
vay  1  met  some  gentlemen  fjx>m  the  lower  neighborhood,  and  it  seemed 
that  their  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  from  some  source — 
they  did  nat  pretend  to  tell  me  who  informed  them  or  what  had  oc- 
curred, but  it  seems  that  they  were  going  in  the  direction  that  the  others 
had  gone. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  That  was  toward  House's  Bridge  f — A.  Toward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
ley's. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  direction  of  Rouse's  Bridge  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
Boase's  Bridge  would  be  rather  a  northeast  course ;  they  would  have 
been  going  more  north.  They  inquired  of  me  what  the  state  of  feeling 
io  the  neighborhood  was,  and  said  that  they  were  on  their  way — that 
they  had  heard  that  there  was  a  disturbance  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley's 
house,  and  they  were  going  up  there  to  protect  them ;  they  had  under- 
stood that  there  was  a  probability  of  a  riot  there,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  anything  of  it ;  and  I  related  just  what  I  have  related  here ;  what 
had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Dave  Bush. 

I  weut  and  delivered  those  notes  and  returned  immediately  on  the 
saoQe  road  that  they  had  gone.  On  my  return  I  passed  by  the  house  of 
this  negro,  Dave  Bush,  that  was  on  my  plantation  immediately  between 
my  hoase — there  was  a  nearer  road  that  I  could  go  up  to  my  residence 
that  I  had  turned  out  of  part  of  my  pastures,  and  it  was  a  regular 
wagon  way  there  that  I  traveled  over.  I  passed  by  the  door  and  I  saw 
his  wife  and  another  woman,  one  of  my  milkmaids,  standing  in  the 
door,and  I  asked  her  where  her  husband  was,  and  with  that  he  got  up  and 
Bpoke  to  me  very  respectfully.  He  was  a  negro  of  very  bad  character, 
but  I  employed  him;  his  character  was  objectionable  with  me,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  but  he  pledged  himself 
that  he  would  behave  himself  proi)erly,  and  if  ever  me  and  my  wife 
beard  a  word  fall  from  his  lips  or  there  was  any  act  of  his  life  that  we 
didn^t  approve  of,  he  wanted  us  to  reprove  him  for  it.  I  believed  that 
1  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  call  his  attention  to  the  position  that  he  then 
occupied.  I  was  not  aware  at  that  instant,  however,  th^t  he  had  at- 
tacked the  same  party  that  followed  Dunbar  in  the  same  manner — I 
mean  by  words.    He  took  his  gun 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  that ;  you  do  not  know  that  of  your 
)wn  knowledge,  do  you  f 

The  Witness.  He  admitted  that  he  had  been  there,  when  he  returned; 
hat  he  had  started,  but  did  not  go  all  the  way. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianot  : 

Q.  Where  all  the  men  were  t — A.  Yes ;  the  men  that  I  have  just  men- 
ioned  said  they  were  going  to  protect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hariey. 

I  spoke  to  him  and  called  his  attention  to  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
acting  himself  in  that  manner.  I  said,  ^^  Dave,  what  in  the  world  are 
oa  thinking  of  to  address  yourself  in  the  manner  in  which  you  did  to 
lose  men  i>assingf  He  made  reply — he  admitted  what  he  had  done, 
sd  said,  '*  I  don't  know,"  he  says,  "I  thought  it  was  Johnny  and  Pul- 
y,"  alluding  by  name  to  his  former  young  masters  that  were  raised 
>y8  together  like  himself.  *'  Well,'*  says  I,  "  It  wasn't  them  ;  but  even 
it  was  them  I  don't  think  it  was  very  respectful  of  you  to  address  your- 
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self  in  that  way  to  them."  Says  1,  "  What  was  their  bnsioess,  do  yoa 
know  f  He  says,  *'I  do ;  they  were  going  up  to  protect  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harley.''  "  Well,'^  says  I,  "  If  that  be  the  case  was  there  any  impropri- 
ety in  their  doing  so;  did  that  interfere  with  you  or  your  baainessl" 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  no,  sir ;  only  if  you  kill  one  of  my  color  yoa  mighl 
as  well  shoot  me."  *'  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  would  advise  you  now  toatUaid 
to  your  own  business  and  let  otber  people  attend  to  theirs.  Yon  prom- 
ised me  that  you  would  obey  or  accept  my  counsel,  and  I  advise  yoa  now 
to  attend  to  your  business  and  let  others  attend  to  theirs." 

I  rode  on  to  the  bouse,  but  seeing  these  gentlemen  passing  in  the  way 
I  did — I  had  previous  warning,  but  that  don't  se^m  to  be  admissible  be- 
fore you  gentlemen — I  had  warning  of  such  a  nature  that  I  felt  alarmed 
for  my  own  safety.  I  usually  kept  my  arms  in  tolerably  fair  conditioD. 
I  keep  a  double-barreled  gun,  and  I  had  once  had  a  lot  of  pistols  leftoQ 
my  hands  while  keeping  a  store  some  years  ago — my  brother  bad  kept 
it,  and  they  were  thrown  carelessly  on  my  hands.  However,  ever  since 
N^ovember,185i,I  have  been  in  thehabit  of  carrying  tire  arms  constaQtlj. 
I  have  been  shot  at  repeatedly  in  my  life  ;  that  is,  I  had  been  shot  at 
once,  and  a  cap  bursted  a  second  time,  and  I  made  a  vow,  which  I  con- 
sidered sacred,  that  I  never  would  be  caught  without  arms  again,  and 
since  then  I  have  worn  side-arms,  except  I  was  in  bed,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Besides  having  some  regular  pistols  that  I  kept  by  me  for 
use,  I  had  another  pistol  in  my  secretary  drawer,  and  1  took  it  oat  and 
thought  I  would  load  it;  that  I  might  have  a  need  of  something  of  tbat 
kind.  Well,  atter  I  had  got  through  loading  it,  this  man  and  bis  wife 
walked  by  me,  within  forty  feet  of  me,  I  suppose. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  What  man  was  this? — A.  This  man  Dare  Bush  with  his  goo  in 
his  hand,  going  in  wh;  t  might  be  termed,  not  an  air  line  to  Mr.  Harlej's 
nor  yet  an  air-line  to  Rouse's  Bridge,  but  rather  a  medium  between. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  in  the  day? — A.  Saturday  evening. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  day? — A.  After  dinner. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  some  time  ? — A.  I  had  just  had  my  dinner,  and 
had  rode  out  and  deposited  the  letters  and  came  back  again. 

Q.  Was  it  about  one  or  two  o'clock? — ^A.  :Somewhere  along  there; 
somewhere  about  two  or  three  o'clock,  1  suppose.  I  haven't  seen  that 
negro  since. 

Q.  Haven't  seen  his  dead  body  since? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  one  dead 
body  only,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Well,  go  on  with  your  narrative  of  facts. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  permitted  to  state  what  any  white  man  says, 
but  I  am  permitted  to  state  in  this  matter  what  the  negroes  have  said. 

Mr.  Cheistiancy.  So  far  as  lam  concerned  you  are  at  liberty  to 
state  what  any  of  the  negroes  told  you  who  were  engaged  in  that  trana- 
action,  and  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  are  at  liberty  to  state  what  any  negro  said  to 
you  who  was  engaged  in  those  disturbances,  and  not  what  any  other 
negro  said  to  you. 

The  Witness.  Now,  that's  the  troqble.  I  suppose  the  negroes  that 
were  at  that  instant — do  you  mean  at  any  time  since  that  time? 

Q.  No,  sir;  at  any  time  during  this  Ellenton  riot  troubles,  continuing 
for  two  or  three  days,  as  the  case  may  be. — A.  Do  yon  confine  me 
strictly  now  to  those  that  came  under  my  knowledge,  that  was  actoally 
engaged  in  the  riots  t 
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Mr.  Mebbimon.  That  yoa  saw  moviog  about  or  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Not  necessarily  talking  about  it.  Very  innocent 
men  migiit  be  talking  about  things ;  but  those  who  were  engaged  in 
some  hostile  attitude  toward  the  whites. 

The  Witness.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is  placing  me  in  rather 
adelicate  situation,  for  some  of  the  negroes  on  my  place,  professing  great 
friendship  at  that  instant,  were  in  conversation  with  me  on  Saturday 
eveuiug,  and  were  asking  me  as  to  what  course  was  most  consistent  for 
them  to  pursue.  They  pretended  that  they  had  thought  of  coming  to 
see  something  about  it.    This  was  on  Saturday. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  See  something  about  what! — A.  This  shooting  of  this  negro  up  at 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley's  house.  I  advised  them  to  go  to  their  houses  and 
remain  there  and  everything  would  be  quiet;  that  nobody  would  be 
harmed.  I  suppose  that  they  had  seen  white  men  passing  in  parties 
sufficient  to  warn  them — to  alarm  them,  according  to  their  representa- 
tions; and  I  advised  them  to  go  to  their  houses;  that  they  would  be 
free  from  danger  if  they  attended  to  their  own  business  and  let  other 
people  attend  to  theirs. 

These  men  told  me  that  they  did  so ;  but  if  I  was  permitted  tp  state 
^hat  others  said  that  were  not  engaged  in  the  riot,  they  stated  differ- 
ently. Two  of  those  same  men  came  to  me  on  Monday  after  the  riot 
had  occurred  on  Sunday  and  requested  me  to  go  with  them  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties.  They  knew  that  I  had  been 
^th  them  on  Sunday,  and  had  taken  the  responsibility  on  myself  to  try 
and  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties.  I  met  the  negroes 
myself,  and  they  proposed  my  name  on  account  of  my  age  and  position. 

By  Mr.  Ohbistianoy  : 

Q.  You  met  what  negroes  f — A.  I  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  Nelson 
Bnsh,  I  think — he  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  Nelson  Weathersby — 
at  House's  Bridge. 

Q.  That  was  at  Rouse's  Bridge  f — A.  I  am  now  going  to  Rouse's 
Bridge  from  this  point,  since  I  am  not  permitted  to  relate  anything  gen- 
erally as  to  what  transpired 

^Ir.  Mebbimon.  I  would  like  to  hear  him  relate  these  things  in  gen- 
eral to  see  whether  it  is  admissible  or  not. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  1  think  we  had  better  keep  within  the  rules  of 
CTidence. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  This  is  the  first  time  the  committee  hare  prevented 
Die  froua  allowing  witnesses  to  state  what  a  negro  said.  We  are  here 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  negroes  were  intimidated,  if  .you 
<^D  show  it.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Ellenton  riot  wad  a  movement  to  in- 
^ittiidate  the  negroes  in  the  matter  of  their  politics,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  voting,  or  to  compel  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  Pro- 
l^ing  upon  that  idea  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  committee  from 
Ae  hegiuning  of  this  investigation  to  allow  the  declarations  of  the  ne- 
fi'oes  to  be  given  in  evidence  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  now,  for  the 
tst  time,  it  is  decided  that  1  cannot  give  in  evidence  the  declaration  of 
negro,  unless  it  is  a  declaration  of  hostility  to  the  white  people  in  con- 
Bction  with  that  riot. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  if  you  will 
ow  first  that  these  men  were  engaged  with  the  negroes  whose  acts  are  . 
m  plained  of. 

If  r.  Mebbimon.  One  of  the  means  of  showing  it,  and  a  very  material 
aDS  of  shQwing  it,  is  their  declarations ;  the  witness  says  that  there 
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are  many  facts  which  he  knows  that  the  committee  will  not  allow  bim 
to  state. 

Mr.  Cameron.  We  will  allow  him  to  state  any  particular  fact  |)er- 
tinent  to  this  inquiry.  There  can  be  no  facts  which  are  material 
unless  they  are  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  (To  the  witness.)  Go  on  and  state  what  happened 
before  yon  went  to  Rouse's  Bridge,  and  we  will  see  whether  it  is  compe- 
tent or  not. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  can  state  any  conversation  that  you  had  with 
any  negro  who  was  engaged  in  those  troubles;  but  negroes  who  were 
not  engaged  in  the  troubles,  you  cannot  state  their  declaratioDs  with 
reference  to  the  troubles. 

The  Witness.  Neither  prior  nor  since  f 

Mr.  Cameron.  No,  neither  prior  nor  since. 

The  Witness.  Can  I  give  the  statement  of  those  that  were  con- 
nected with  the  riot,  only  so  far  as  going  to  see  the  negroes  that  was  Id 
the  riot! 

Mr.  Christiancy.  You  can  state  any  declaration  that  they  made 
that  tended  to  show  that  they  were  connected  in  any  way  with  these 
men.  But  the  simply  going  to  see  a  dead  bodj,  that  would  not  make 
their  testimony  admissible. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  O,  no ;  you  can  simply  give  to  the  committee  any 
declaration  made  by  a  negro  in  your  presence,  which  tended  to  shof 
his  participation  in  the  Elleuton  riot.  You  can  make  any  statement 
to  what  any  negro  told  you,  during  the  riot  or  after  the  riot,  which 
to  show  his  connection  with  the  movement  in  any  way. 

Mr.  (Jhristiancy.  We  are  to  judge,  I  suppose,  whether  it  tends  to 
or  not. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Therefore  the  witness  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on  and  state  what  is  admissible  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
whether  it  is  admissible  or  not. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Go  on,  Mr.  Bush ;  I  think  you  understand  the  direc- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  yon  will  keep  within  the  rule. 

The  Witness.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  the 
negroes,  some  of  which  I  saw  in  person  sufficiently  near  to  recogniie 
them. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Where  f — A.  At  Rouse's  Bridge. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — ^A.  On  Sunday,  after  breakfast,  I  rode  out  and 
in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  was  in  pursuit  of  this  man  Pope,  tor 
whom  he  had  a  warrant.  You  overrule  my  making  mention  of  auytbiog 
that  passed  between  the  white  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  They  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  where  the  negroes  were 
found. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  is  up  at  Rouse's  Bridge!— A.  At  Rouse's  Bridge.   AVbrt 
they  got  into  what  is  known  as  the  deep  wash  in  the  road,  where  it  w^j 
some  fifteen  feet  deep  in  some  places,  and  from  four  to  six  at  the  shj' 
lowest  point,  I  was  riding  in  front  of  the  majority  of  the  men  tl 
seemed  to  be— 

Q.  Going  along  with  you  at  the  same  time! — A.  I  wa«  riding  in 
front. 
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.  How  maDj  men  were  there,  let  me  ask  you. — A.  I  coald  not  tell 
that. 

.  O,  but  about  bow  many  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  coald  state  what  I  heard, 
r.  Mbbbimon.  Jast  give  your  estimate. 

.  Well,  sir,  I  supposed  there  was  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
a  fe>'  probably.    When  we  got  to  what  is  known — I  have  seen  a  map 

tf:i2:T<3e  of  the  place;  I  am  familiar  with  it  myself 

C2.  No;  don't  state  that;  go  on  and  state  the  facts  as  rapidly  as  you 
— A.  When  we  got  clear  of  the  cut,  so  that  we  could  see,  our  atten- 
n  wa8  attracted  at  the  yelling  of  the  negroes,  and  some  white  men 
running  back  that  had  preceded  the  crowd  that  I  was  along  with, 
e  of  tbem  reported 


By  Mr.  Cheistiano Y : 

<3-  One  of  what  f — A.  One  of  the  white  men — ^that  the  negroes  wished 
to  faave  a  conference  with  those  in  command.    At  that  instant,  to  the 
\)e>8t  of  my  knowledge,  there  was  two  guns,  though  many  said  there  was 
lodt)  one  gun,  fired. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  By  whom  I — ^A.  It  was  fired  there  in  ambush,  from  the  best  in- 
rornation  that  I  could  get  at  on  the  part  of  the  whites ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  negroes,  they  testified  that  they  didn't  know  who  done  it;  but  to 
^e  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  thought  I  could  hear  a  distinction  in  the 
Import  I  have  been  accustomed  to  arms  all  my  life,  and  I  have  known 
^ns  fired  so  that  there  would  be  but  one  report. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  this  report  come  from  f — A.  Between  the 
^o  parties;  and  at  that  instant  those  in  command  of  the  whites  that 
f^lt  that  they  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  place,  ordered  the  party  to 
^<H>Qt.face,  and  they  retired  back  up  the  road  again  for  about  from  four 
•^  six  hundred  yards. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

^.  That  is,  they  retired  from  where  you  were! — A.  Yes,  sir;  from 
•^Qere  I  and  they  were. 

^  Q*  And  that  was  an  advance  toward  the  colored  people,  was  it  not  f — 
'^^  O,  no,  sir;  directly  from  them. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  :  • 

Q.  A  retreat  movement?— A.  A  retreat  movement;  it  was  nothing 
^^e.    On  coming  out  of  the  cut,  they  opened  to  the  right  and  left. 
~^ring  their  progress  up  the  cut,  there  were  two  additional  reports,  dis- 
^^ct  one  from  the  other. 

Q.  Two  additional  reports  of  what,  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  t — A. 
*ue  discharge  of  firearms,  either  guns  or  pistols,  I  could  not  say  which. 
*^rom  the  noise,  however,  I  was  iuclined  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
"^^ry  heavily  charged. 

Q-  What  direction  was  that;  was  it  on  the  rear,  the  front,  or  the  flank 
^IJoor  company  ? — A.  It  was  not  on  the  flank,  but  to  the  right  as  they 
Outfaced,  near  an  old  mill,  in  a  sort  of  pine-sapling  thicket. 

After  coming  out  of  the  cut,  (I  was  among  the  last  that  got  through 
^^^y)  I  saw  a  negro  at  a  distance  of  some  four  or  &ye  hundreil  yards, 
niakiug  his  way  to  where  the  whites  had  previously  come  from,  which 
^^  rather  a  northern  course.  It  proved  to  be  a  man  by  the  name  of 
^elsoQ  Bush  or  Nelson  Wethersby ;  he  goes  by  two  niames.  1  rode  to 
m  myself,  seeing  him  in  a  hobbling  condition ;  he  was  hobbling ;  he 
^  been  shot  through  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  thigh ;  it  was  a  flesh 
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wound.  I  asked  him  who  did  it.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  I  asked 
him  where  he  had  been,  and  what  he  was  doing ;  and  says  I,  "Are  yoa 
hart  anywhere  else  T  He  said,  "  N^o,  sir.*^  **  Well,'^  says  I,  "  who'are 
those  men  going  yonder!"  He  told  me  it  was  a  man  by  thfenameof 
Overstreet — I  suppose,  two  hundred  yards,  going  still  in  the  directiofl 
of  where  the  negroes  were  yelling. 

Q.  A  white  man,  or  a  colored  man  ! — A.  A  colored  man.  This  colored 
man  made  a  statement,  referring  to  the  colored  men  whom  I  did  not 
see.  He  told  me  that  he  was  wounded.  He  asked  me  if  there  was  a 
physician  amongst  the  party,  and  I  told  him  that  there  was.  I  did  not 
examine  the  wound,  to  know  whether  it  was  serious  or  not,  until  we  got 
to  the  lane  near  where  these  men  were ;  I  took  him  right  along  to  where 
they  were.  I  said  to  him,  "  Come  along,  they  won't  interfere  witU  youf 
and  he  went  with  me  to  them ;  and  about  that  time  some  six  or  ei^t 
or  ten  men  gathered  around  him,  and  asked  him  to  show  where  be  ^as 
hurt.  As  soon  as  they  was  opened,  I  could  see  that  the  ball  had  went 
in  one  side  of  his  pants  and  come  out  the  other,  and  1  knew  there  was 
no  lead  there ;  and  I  remarked  to  him,  "  You*have  got  a  bad  wound 
there,  but  I  don't  think  it  serious ;  and  I  will  get  a  doctor  for  you  if  you 
desire  it." 

About  that  time  it  was  mentioned  by  the  most  prominent  men  that 
there  were  among  the  whites  that  we  must  have  somebody  to  confer 
with  these  negroes.  They  had  sent  in  to  have  an  interview  before  tk 
engagement,  and  that  they  must  have  a  conference. 

The  negro  man  told  me  that  he  didn't  feel  well  enough  to  go.  ''Well," 
says  I,  *'if  you  are  not  well  enough  to  go,  can  you  tell  me  of  someone 
that  will  go?"  and  he  said,  "You  will  find  some  one  at  the  house, at 
Mrs.  Amanda  Bush,  at  the  end  of  the  lane."  I  rode  back,  I  suppose, 
for  a  mile,  and  when  I  got  there  there  was  no  male  negro  on  the  place, 
according  to  their  representations.  I  found  two  or  three  negro  wonien: 
one  of  them  was  the  wife  of  Nelson  Wethersby  that  was  wounded.  I 
asked  them  if  they  would  go  and  bear  a  communication  to  the  other  ne- 
groes, and  they  consented  to  do  so ;  said  that  they  would  go.  This  man 
Nelson  Bush's  wife  was  among  them,  and  when  she  proceeded  to  go 
along  with  the  other  women,  when  he  got  there  he  stopped  her,  and 
would  not  permit  her  to  go.  The  other  negro  knew  me.  She  was 
a  young  woman ;  was  the  daughter  of  a  negro  that  I  once  owned, 
and  she  had  confidence  in  me,  and  knew  that  what  I  told  her  she  niiglit 
rely  upon.  She  still  said  that  she  would  go.  We  went  on  to  where 
these  gentlemen  had  dismounted,  and  they  were  in  consultation. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy: 

Q.  These  white  people ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  whites;  and  I  made  known 
as  soon  as  I  got  there — it  was  proposed  that  she  should  go  there,  and 
she  wanted  to  know  who  would  meet  them.  There  was  no  one,  I  «»np- 
pose,  that  felt  that  they  would  be  safe  in  meeting  any  one  of  them  on-. 
der  the  circumstances,  as  the  firing  had  been  done  by  them,  as  all  the 
whites  believed.  I  voluntarily  told  them  that  I  would  take  the  chances, 
and  that  I  would  go  and  confer  with  the  negroes.  Says  I  to  her,  **Tell 
them  old  George  Bush  will  meet  any  one  of  them  there  if  they  will  come 
there  unarmed  at  the  end  of  the  lane" — right  where  we  had  retreated 
from. 

At  that  instant  one  white  gentleman  that  was  present  that  had  the 
warrant,  or  had  a  knowledge  of  the  warrant — up  to  that  time  I  had  not 
seen  the  warrant — he  called  to  me  and  said,  "  Here,  George,  you  had 
better  take  this  warrant  along  with  you,  and  let  them  see  it,  to  show 
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^m  that  we  are  acting  under  a  warrant  for  the  ai  west  of  .tliin  man 
>l)e,  and  learn  whether  he  is  there  or  not."  They  handed  the  warrant 
me.  1  took  it  down  with  mo,  and  i  went  to  the  end  of  the  lane  with 
Is  negro,  and  she  went  on  from  there,  bnt  she  never  returned.  I 
maioed  there  an  hour.  I  suppose  she  went  on  to  the  negroes,  which 
Ei^SDot  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  steps  from  where  I  stopped, 
'  two  hundred  at  the  outside. 

<}.  Describe  how  these  negioes  were  situated;  were  they  in  a  swamp 
•  woods,  or  in  a  field  ! — ^A.  The  <lell  or  swamp  lay  between  two  fields; 
le  dell  seemed  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  edge  of  the  field  where 
lere  was  some  houses.  Whilst  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  though 
it^y  bad  crossed  over  and  had  come  into  the  big  road,  and  seemed  to 
ecupy  rather  a  defended  position,  rather  as  spectators  than  otherwise, 
could  see  them  ;  they  were  some  two  hundred  yards,  probably  three 
undred,  from  mo. 

j^o  one  met  me,  and  Ireturned,  and  reported  that  they  had  failed  to  come 
1.   I  thought  it  was  unnecessary  for  toe  to  remain  there  any  longer, 
^fore  I  reached  the  whites,  my  attention  was  called  by  some  of  the  whites, 
'"ho  made  signs  to  me  that  there  was  somebody  coming  toward  me  from 
^c  place  where  1  had  come  from,  and  I  turned  around  and  recognized 
'  Was  a  negro  man,  who  was  bare-headed,  and  he  waved  his  hand  to 
|6  in  that  manner,  [indicating;]  he  beckoned  to  us,  and  I  waited  for 
^m,  and  he  told  me  t4iat  this  woman  had  come  to  them  and  told  them 
y  message,  and  that  her  uncle,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Aleck  Bell,  had 
oppeil  her  and  said  it  was  no  place  for  a  woman  to  be,  and  that  she 
OQid  not  come  back  at  all ;  and  he,  knowing  me  as  he  did,  voluntarily 
ttie,  at  the  instance  of  Jim  Riley,  who  was  said  to  be  the  captain  of 
^t  organization.    He  stated  that  Jim  Riley  said  that  he  would  meet 
^  provided  that  I  carried  no  arms,  and  that  he  would  carry  no  arms ; 
Ht  we  would  meet  there  without  arms;  to  which  I  consented. 
He  then  asked  me  where  his  former  young  master,  Jefferson  Weth- 
^by,  was.    I  said  he  was  up  the  lane.    He  said  he  wanted  to  see  him. 
Well,''  says  I,  "  if  you  do  you  can  go  right  along ;  they  will  not  inter- 
im with  you."    He  asked  me  if  they  would  not  hurt  him,  and  I  told 
m  no,  and  told  him  to  go  along,  and  he  went ;   and  they  had   an 
'terview,  and  they  both  reiurned  to  where  I  was,  and  we  proceeded 
o^n  to  where  Jim  Riley  was  to  meet  us.    It  was  just  below  a  few  steps 
'^bere  there  was  a  little  old  house.    I  discovered  him  in  a  store  some 
^fty  or  one  hundred  yards  from  where  I  had  previously  been,  and  1  and 
Jefferson  Wethersby  and  the  negro  Nelson  Wethersby  proceeded  to  the 
More  where  he  was.    We  had  some  conversation,  and  this  man  Jim 
Kiley  told  me  that  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise ;  that  they  waked  him 
^p  in  the  night ;  that  the  negroes  there  had  given  the  alarm  that  the 
^bites  had  been  doing  something  that  they  were  not  warranted  in  doing, 
And  be  had  got  up,  but  that  he  didn't  want  any  fight,  or  something  of 
^at  sort.    He  still  had  his  gun,  and  kept  it  in  a  position  that  I  felt  a 
kittle  Qiipleasant  about,  but  I  didn't  give  him  to  understand  that  I  had 
^ny  UDeasiness  at  all.    He  kept  the  musket  directly  in  his  hand,  and 
<>Qebaod  on  the  cock  of  the  gun,  I  suppose  intending,  if  1  made  any 
aitempt  to  do  him  any  kijury,  to  defend  himself;  but  he  didn't  offier 
to  do  anything  wrong  with  me. 

^Ve  had  some  conversation  there.  The  first  proposition  he  made  was 
thattbere  should  be  an  interview.  After  I  had  shown  him  the  warrant 
^bicb  bad  been  handed  to  me,  and  told  him  what  the  condition  of  mat- 
te^Hwere,  he  said,  **Well,  I  can't. read  it,  but,"  he  says,  "I  know  that 
yoa  wou't  misrepresent  it  to  me.    I  assure  you  that  that  man  ain't  here. 
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Let's  let  the  matter  all  stop  where  it  is."  Said  I,  "There's  a  good  n 
of  you  here,  and  the  neighborhood  generally  is  very  anpleasantly 
ated,  and  I  had  rather  have  some  stronger  guarantee  than  yourind 
ual  assurance  in  that  matter,  and  yon  had  rather  have  some  stro 
guarantee  than  my  individual  assurance."  Says  I^  "  Do  you  sen 
some  five  or  six  others  that  is  engaged  in  this  riot  here  with  you,  i 
will  send  for  a  similar  number,  and  let  them  all  come  together  an( 
derstand  one  another  in  this  matter."  He  acquiesced  in  the  propos 
but,  at  the  same  time,  seemed  to  do  it  reluctantly,  saying  that  the  U 
States  would  have  to  settle  this  matter.  I  could  not  see,  for  m] 
why  the  declaration  was  made. 

Mr.  Cameron.  No  matter  about  that;  just  state  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  He  named  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Wasbin 
and  Ben.  Stallings,  and  Council  Wethersby,  Jim  Kelly,  and  I  think 
was  two  or  three  others.  Nels.  Wethersby  was  still  present,  ai 
sent  Nels.  to  bring  them.  I  told  Jisfferson  Wethersby  to  return 
bring  the  colonel  and  P.  F.  Haftimond  and  Angus  T.  Brown,  and 
others  that  they  might  think  proper  to  bring,  and  come  to  meet 
men  in  conference. 

Q.  That  is,  you  sent  word  to  the  whites  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  a  ' 
man.  Each  party  went  and  reported.  The  negroes  came  a  few  mii 
before  the  whites,  as  they  were  nearer  at  hand.  One  of  them  seeio 
be  very  reluctant  to  come — one  of  Holland's  constables — a  negro  di 
Pock-marked  John  Hankerson,  a  rather  suspicious  character, 
said  to  him,  ^^Come  along  if  yon  are  coming,  and  if  you  ain't,  go 
and  tell  some  one  else  to  come;"  and  I  saw  that  he  still  was  relu 
to  come.  I  knew  that  negro,  and  I  spoke  to  him.  Says  I,  ^*  Jol 
you  don't  want  to  come  into  this  matter  there  is  no  compulsion  ;  I 
you  really  desire,  now,  that  we  shall  make  a  peace  that  shall  be  i 
factory  to  all,  I  insist  that  yon  shall  come;  but  otherwise,  if  yoa 
feel  like  going  into  it,  you  go  back  and  send  whoever  Riley  tells  yo 
and  we  won't  object."  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  whites  wei 
sight,  and  they  rode  up.  There  was  some  words  passed  between  t 
nothing  of  a  threatening  attitude  in  any  manner  or  form,  but  simp 
way  of  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  who  was  present^ 
seemed  to  be  the  spokesman  on  our  side  in  the  conference. 

Q.  Who  was  the  colonel  ^ — A.  We  called  him  colonel — that  h 
title 

Q.  Well,  who  was  he  f  What  is  his  name  f — ^A.  A.  P.  Butler ;  tha 
the  man  that  I  had  sent  for. 

Q.  He  was  the  one  you  call  the  colonel  ? — A.  Not  in  the  sense 
military  men  usually  do,  but  he  has  been  familiarly  known  by  me 
since  the  war,  though  I  never  was  intimate  with  the  man.  I  had 
him  three  or  four  ti^es  before.  He  was  the  person  that  ordered 
to  about  wheel ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  presented  him.  He  dec 
to  take  any  position  when  I  first  came  in  and  talked  with  them ;  bo 
won't  allow  me  to  relate  that  matter,  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Cameron.  No. 

Mr.  Merbimon.  Just  relate  what  happened  at  that  conference 
At  that  instant  it  seemed,  from  the  best  of  my  ktiowledge,  that  tha 
the  first  time  he  took  command  there,  and  when  he  came  up  he  > 
to  the  negroes  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  told  them  what  they 
there  for ;  that  they  were  in  search  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pofx 
had  a  warrant  for  him,  and  at  that  instant — I  knew  this  man 
Hankerson  could  read,  and  said  I,  '^  Yes;  if  yon  question  bis  ve 
upon  that,  John,  here  is  the  warrant"    John  stepped  forward  an( 
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^  warrant  and  read  it  out,  and  said  it  was  all  right ;  that  tbey  must 
130} it  to  the  law;  but  they  gave  the  whites  the  assurance  that  this 
a^n  Pope  was  not  with  them,  and  hadn't  been  with  them.  With  that 
^^^as  mutually  agreed  that  the  matter  should  drop  where  it  was,  and 
ych  party  would  disband  and  go  to  their  respective  homes. 

<3-  When  was  thatf — A.  That  was  on  Sunday  evening. 

<j.  About  what  time  in  the  evening  was  it  when  this  agreement  was 
>me  to  ? — A.  That  agreement  was  come  to,  I  suppose — I  left  soon  after 
ly  breakfast,  and  it  was  about  ten  miles  to  where  I  met  them,  and  we 
ode  together  some  four  or  five  miles — I  suppose  it  was  about  three 
^elock,  possibly  four,  at  that  time  that  this  meeting  took  place  and 
tach  party  agreed  to  disband.  The  whites  returned  on  the  direct  road 
o  their  respective  homes ;  for  a  mile  returned  northwardly  in  the  direc- 
ion  from  which  the  colonel  came  ;  and  all  the  whites  returned  in  that 
lirection  that  was  on  the  ground.  There  was  some  of  these  men  that 
ivere  present  that  could  have  gotten  home  within  a  mile  and  a  half  by 
goiug  through  the  lines  where  the  negroes  were;  but  they  took  a  road 
which  from  necessity  took  them  at  least  seven  or  eight  miles  to  their 
homes.  I  think  it  is  nearer  eight  than  six.  Some  would  not  have  had 
^9  Ro  but  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles  who  traveled  at  least 
^ight  miles ;  but  they  went  this  longer  route  so  as  to  avoid  an  issue, 
*D<i  it  was  thought  prudent  that  both  parties  should  retire  in  a  diflfer- 
*/Jt  direction  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  I  suppose  four-lifths  of  the  organiza- 
lon  returned  up  the  road. 

Q-  That  is^  the  whites  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  other  portion  passed  down 
'*  the  direction  of  the  Double  Bridges. 

Q.  That  is  the  other  fifth  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  started  and  they  trav- 
^^^d  out  when  they  got — those  that  had  to  go  down  in  the  lower  neigh- 
•^^bood  were  not  exceeding  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  but  the  organization 
**pci^eded  down  the  road,  passing  my  house,  and  we  thought  every- 
*ing  was  easy  ;  didn't  dream  that  there  was  anything  wrong. 

By  Mr.  Mebbi3I0N  : 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  before 
^viug  the  place  of  conference! — A.  Not  a  particle;  but  when  we  had 
^^t  up  to  the  head  of  the  lane,  about  a  mile  distant  from  where  they  was 
>^ne,  there  was  couriers  sent  back  to  see  whether 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  When  who  had  got ! — A.  The  whites.    When  the  whites  had  gone 
^  naile  from  where  this  matter  had  been  settled,  they  sent  couriers  back 
^^  see  whether  the  others  had  kept  their  promise.    We  were  so  confi- 
^^Qt  that  the  matter  was  settled  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  and  the 
^cn  80  anxious  to  go  home  they  did  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
'Miners,  and  I  had  gone  on  home,  and  was  not  there  when  the  couriers 
returned.    These  gentlemen  that  went  came  back  shortly  afterward — 
t^e  couriers,  according  to  the  reports  that  was  communicated  afterward 
*o 08,  they  returned  and  stated  that  the  colored  companies  had  received 
somere-enforceraents  from  what  is  known  as  Gloster  Holland's  neighbor- 
hood, and  they  had  got  a  lot  of  guns  which  had  formerly  been  given  to 
fbe  militia  in  Governor  Moses's  time,  and  I  supx>ose  their  arms  were  still 
^  their  possession. 

Q«  You  need  not  state  what  you  suppose. — A.  Those  couriers  said 
that  ihey  had  not  disbanded,  but  that  they  had  received  some  additional 
i^^^forcements,  and  it  was  all  that  they  (the  couriers)  could  do  to  keep 
from  beiug  killed. 

8  c  -VOL  n— 18 
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Q.  This  was  tbeir  report  f — ^A.  This  was  their  report.  That  gave  rise 
to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  assemble  a  secoDd  time.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Wethersby,  whom  I  hadn't  seen,  but  \vhoiD 
I  heard  from  the  negroes 

Q.  A  white  man  f — A.  A  white  man.  The  result  of  the  information 
received  from  Mr.  Wetbersby  was  that  I  was  solicited  to  return  there 
to  make  a  settlement  with  them  again.  I  told  Mr.  Wetbersby  tbatas 
soon  as  I  coald  catch  my  horse  I  would  follow,  and  asked  him  if  be  had 
informed  the  other  gentlemeil  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  bad  trans- 
pired, and  he  told  me  that  he  had  to  some  extent. 

Q,  When  was  this  transaction  ? — A.  Just  a  few  minutes  after  dari^. 
I  hadn't  had  any  dinner.  I  got  my  horse  and  hitched  it,  and  I  went  to 
my  wife  and  asked  her  to  have  something  put  on  the  table  for  me  to 
eat,  and  I  went  into  my  room,  where  I  usually  took  my  meals. 

Q.  Never  mind  that ;  just  tell  us  what  you  did. — A.  You  can  see  from 
the  declaration,  perhaps,  more  clearly  the  position  that  I  occupied.  It 
was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  very  well  without  a  lamp,  and  a  lamp 
was  lit  and  put  upon  the  table ;  and  at  about  that  instant  I  heard  some 
firing  at  the  Double  Bridges. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  the  Union  Bridge  sometimes  ? — A.  Well,  it 
sometimes  may  be  called  that  way,  but  we  generally  call  it  the  Doable 
Bridges,  on  the  Upper  Three  Euns,  where  this  man  Bush  was  killed. 
My  wife  was  so  much  alarmed,  knowing  that  I  had  to  promise  to  goto 
Wethersby's  at  the  upper  bridge,  that  she  began  to  cry,  and  to  satisfy 
her  I  told  her  that  1  would  not  leave  her ;  and  I  went  to  a  negro  man 
on  the  place  and  sent  him  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Q.  Who  was  he  I — A.  Henry  Spikes,  a  negro  from  Georgia. 

Q.  A  man  living  on  your  place  f — A.  He  was  at  that  time  on  my 
place.  He  was  gone,  I  suppose,  an  hour,  and  he  returned  and  reported 
that  Basil  Bryant  had  been  killed. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  is  Basil  Bryant  T — A.  A  negro  man.  I  remained  at  home  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  on  guard.  The  next  morning,  about  sanrise, 
two  negroes  upon  the  plantation — their  names  I  will  not  mentioD^  and 
others  say  they  were  in  the  riot.  They  said  they  were  not,  but  the  cir 
cumstances  were  so  directly  against  them  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  weit 
They  asked  me  to  go  with  them  to  the  Double  Bridges  to  try  to  stop  this 
fuss.  I  asked  them  if  they  thought  it  could  be  stopped.  I  was  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind  that  they  were  along  with  them.  My  suspicion 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  I  proposed  to  have  an  interview  with  two 
chief  characters  that  they  thought  had  some  influence — very  prominent 
negroes. 

Q.  But  proceed. — A.  Those  two  negroes  that  came  to  me  and  tried  to 
get  me  to  go  and  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  negroes 
and  the  white  people,  they  gave  me  to  understand  that  they  were  fear- 
ful that  the  whites  would  hurt  them  if  they  did  not  go  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  one.  I  told  them  to  remain  until  I  got  my  breakfast, 
and  I  would  give  them  their  breakfast  and  would  go  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  This  was  on  Monday  morning  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  la  a  very  short 
time  after  that  there  was  some  five  other  neighbors  of  mine  came  to  mj 
house.  They  had  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  shooting  that  had  takes 
place  at  the  Double  Bridges,  and  wanted  to  learn  what  had  transpired 
there  and  how  things  were.    I  told  them  that  I  was  iu  perfect  igno* 
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racce  of  anything  at  all ;  coald  not  tell  them  anything  ontside  of  what 
these  negro  men  had  told  me ;  that  I  did  not  suppose  they  were  impli- 
cated in  the  riot.    I  told  them  of  the  approach  of  those  two  negroes 
that  was  in  the  yard  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  told  them  to  go  down  and  get  something  to  eat,  and  after 
we  got  breakfast  we  would  proceed  to  see  if  we  could  not  bring  abont 
a  reconciliation.    I  suggested  to  them  to  go  np  the  big  road  a  certain 
distance  within,  I  suppose,  half  a  mile,  may  be  not  quite  so  far,  of  the 
Double  Bridges,  and  I  would  go  in  company  with  these  two  negroes 
throagh  my  plantation,  a  nearer  route  between  the  place  where  we  were 
and  where  they  were  reported  to  be. 

Q.  That  is,  between  the  whites  and  blacks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  On  my 
^aylmet  a  couple  of  negro  women,  and  one  of  them  was  the  wife  of 
this  mao  pave  Bush,  coming  from  the  riot 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Had  she  been  in  the  riot  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  Just  tell  what  they  said. — A.  She  said  there  were  two  thousand 
negroes  there  at  the  Double  Bridges,  and  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Bryant  and  others  swore  that  they  would  not  hear  any  talk  of  peace ; 
she  was  present  herself,  according  to  the  negroes.  I  believed  it  myself, 
because  I  knew  her  to  be  a  bad  woman  and  a  bad  character,  and  I  had 
ejected  her  from  ray  yard  in  the  spring,  and  still  she  was  imported  by 
ber  husband  on  the  place  with  certain  restrictions ;  but  I  overheard  the 
conversation  that  passed,  and  she  said  that  they  swore  that  they  would 
I^illany  man,  white  or  black,  that  came  to  them  to  say  anything  about 
peace. 

I  asked  the  men  if  they  would  still  come  with  me,  and  they  said  they 
would.  We  went  on,  and  when  we  got  about,  I  suppose,  a  half  mile,  at 
a  little  store  that  was  at  the  corner  of  my  field,  right  at  the  Double 
Bridges,  I  discovered  some  negroes  in  one  of  my  negro-houses,  and  I  rec- 
ognized one  of  them  as  a  trusty  old  fellow  that  I  had  contidence  in,  and 
I  just  beckoned  my  hand  to  hira. 

Q.  Ho  was  living  right  there! — ^A.  He  was  living  there  at  the  time. 
Became  to  me,  and  he  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and 
lie  warned  me  that  I  was  in  danger.  I  told  him  that  the  object  of  our 
^sitwas  to  try  and  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  He  didn't  give  me 
any  encouragement  at  all,  but  told  me  that  I  was  in  danger  if  I  went 
there.  He  did  not  ktiow  anything  about  these  five  white  men  being  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lane.  I  felt  that  the  speed  of  my  animal  would 
place  me  out  of  their  reach  if  they  had  any  hostile  intentions  toward 
*ne.  I  passed  between  the  two  parties 

Q.  Between  what  two  parties  f — A.  The  negroes  and  the  whites. 

Q.  How  many  whites  were  there  t — A.  I  suppose  there  were  five. 

Q.  Five  whites  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  those  five  had  been  requested  by 
^^)  that  if  they  saw  any  approach  of  colored  men  they  should  put  off 
back  and  not  fire  upon  them,  which  they  promised  me  they  would  do. 
They  were  aware  of  what  I  was  laboring  to  eflfect.  These  other  two 
ii^groes  went  through,  and  I  remained  there. 

After  separating  from  this  old  fellow  that  I  was  speaking  of,  I  rode  to 
tbe  corner  of  the  lane  where  the  white  men  were.  Whilst  there.  I  could 
see  a  good  deal  of  stirring  just  in  the  rear  of  those  negro-housed;  they 
were  passing  to  the  rear,  and  the  lands  were  somewhat  broken,  and  I 
began  to  get  uneasy  for  fear  I  might  be  cut  off  and  perhaps  killed,  and 
Itbongbt  that  they  might  go  to  my  house  and  injure  my  family.  I 
eoDcladed  I  would  return  home ;  so  I  rode  off  into  the  valley  there.    I 
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Buppose  I  rode  back  eight  handred  yards  from  there,  and  at  that  in 
slant  I  heard  some  idttling  of  horses'  feet,  and  I  looked  around  and  I 
saw  the  white  men  rnnning  up  the  lane  at  the  utmost  of  their  horses' 
speed. 

Q.  Away  from  where  the  colored  men  were! — A.  Away  from  where 
the  negroes  were,  going  back  in  the  direction  of  my  house. 

Q.  Those  were  the  same  white  men  that  you  had  been  with  t — A.  That 
I  had  suggested  for  them  to  retire.  In  a  few  minutes  after  that  I  saw 
three  negroes  come  to  the  fence  and  make  signs  for  me.  They  were  on 
foot*  with  their  hats  off,  having  nothing  in  their  hands  but  tbeirhats. 
I  thought  I  recognized  one  of  them  to  be  a  man  that  my  father  once 
owned,  by  the  name  of  Wash.  Bush.  I  rode  forward  and  met  him.  It 
turned  out  that  this  man  had  met  with  this  man,  Allen  Flint;  but  some 
six  or  eight  or  ten  of  them  had  come  up,  and  these  men  were  sprung 
upon  by  surprise,  and  they  retreated;  but  they  were  pursued  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Solomons.  He  waved  his  handkerchief,  and  part  of 
them  returned,  and  the  others  never  did  come  back ;  but  I  gave  thtMH 
an  assurance  that  I  would  use  my  influence  to  suppress  the  riot,  and 
request  them  to  do  likewise. 

Q.  They  were  colored  men  ? — A.  They  were  colored  men.  I  retoraed 
home  and  got  my  dinner,  and  some  of  the  negroes  went  along  with 
me ;  and  after  dinner  I  had  some  curiosity  to  see  if  I  could  hear  any- 
thing further  from  that  country,  as  those  men  had  declared  that  there 
was  some  thousand  negroes  that  had  been  there,  and  these  men  re- 
])orted  that  they  had  retired  and  gone  in  the  direction  of  Ellenton. 
This  man,  Wash.  Bush,  told  me  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  save — 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Who  is  this  Wash.  Bush  ? — A.  He  is  a  negro — the  one  that  came 
to  me. 

Q.  Not  one  of  those  engaged  with  these  hostile  negroes  f— A.  Tbi& 
man,  Wash.  Bush,  is  looked  upon  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  as  being 
a  desperate  man;  but  in  that  Sunday-night  fight  he  acted  rather  cod 
spicuously  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  negroes  that  had  been  prepjirinjj 
for  this  emergency,  according  to  his  statement,  and  according  to  the 
statement  of  white  men. 

Q.  And  was  still  acting  so? — A.  As  I  thought  so,  sir;  and  he  said 
that  he  followed  them  to  Ellenton,  and  it  was  through  his  instramen- 
tality  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  this  man  Coker,  that  was  said  to  have 
been  killed,  whom  I  saw  lying  dead  several  days  afterward,  near  Ellen 
ton — he  told  me  that  he  followed  them,  and  that  it  was  all  he  cooiil 
do 

Q.  You  need  not  state  that. — A.  I  omitted  to  relate  one  little  instance 
that  occurred  that  perhaps  is  due.    This  man  Solomons 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  A  white  man.  He  handed  me  a  note  addressed 
to  the  man  in  command  of  the  whites,  not  addressed  personally  to  any 
one.  I  told  him  that  1  was  not  authorized,  that  I  was  not  in  command 
of  the  white  men,  but  I  was  there  as  a  mediator  to  get  these  negroes  in; 
but  says  I,  "1  will  do  this  much.  I  do  not  intend  to  prove  treacherous 
to  any  party."  These  white  men — I  had  no  knowledge  that  there  was 
another  white  man  on  the  road  at  any  point.  I  didn't  suspect  that  there 
was  a  \iliite  man  on  the  road  above  the  Double  Bridges.  Ithoaght 
those  gentlemen  had  all  gone  home,  and  those  five  men  were  the  only 
force  on  the  part  of  the  whites  that  there  was  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
I  turned  this  thing  over  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Green,  a  whitft 
man,  a  neighbor,  and  requested  him  if  he  knew  of  any  one  whom  be 
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coald  send  to  send  it  to  them  ;  and  a  man  did  start  with  it,  bat  whether 
he  went  to  them  with  it  I  don't  know.    I  never  seen  nor  heard  anything 
further  from  it. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whom  that  note  was  from  f — A.  It  had  the  signature 

of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Council  Bryant 

Q.  What  was  he,  a  white  man  ? — A.  He  was  a  negro — and  this  man 

Wasb.  Bush,  that  I  have  just  spoken  of,  and  Joseph  Bowers — three 

negroes.    It  seems  that  they  proposed  to  stop  any  further  proceeding 

in  the  way  of  hostilities  until  they  could  have  an  interview  with  the 

wbitea.    On  Monday  evening,  as  I  related,  after  dinner,  I  found  the 

road  filled  with  white  men. 

Q.  Near  your  house! — A,  Pretty  much  at  the  point  where  I  had  left 
those  negroes,  and  they  were  in  a  moving  condition  on  toward  the 
bridge. 
Q.  Toward  which  bridge  ! — A.  The  double  bridges.     I  followed  in 

the  rear 

Q.  About  how  many  of  those  white  men  were  there  t — A.  About  the 
same  tminber. 

Q.  About  what  number? — A.  Between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred 
and  titty  men. 

Q.  Between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wliite  men! — A. 
1  judged  80.  They  crossed  the  bridges.  I  stopped  at  what  I  call  Solo- 
ffion^s  store,  right  at  the  corner  of  my  fieM  there.  Not  thinking  it  ad- 
visable for  me  to  leave  my  family  any  further,  I  remained  there.  I  had 
110 interview  with  the  men  that  seemed  to  maneuver  the  matter,  in  any 

^ay  at  all.    I  looked  upon  it  that  the  negroes  had  violated  their 

Mr.  Cheistiancy,  You  need  not  state  anything  of  that  sort. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q-  You  can  state  whether  they  did  violate  their  agreement? — A. 
•l-here  is  no  question  on  that  point ;  they  did  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q'  You  have  stated  the  facts  as  you  went  along  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chbistiancy.  Well,  then,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  conclusions. 

The  Witness.  They  crossed  the  bridges,  and  I  stopped  at  this  little 

store. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  bridges  f — A.  A  hundred  and  fifty  or 
wo  hundred  yards — I  suppose,  possibly,  two  hundred  yards.  Those 
^^n  went  across  and  out  of  sight. 

Q.  Was  there  any  assemblage  of  negroes  there  at  that  time  ! — A.  At 
the  8tore  ? 

0-  No,  at  the  bridges? — A.  I  did  not  cross  them ;  I  could  not  tell. 

0*  Did  you  see  any  f — A.  I  saw  none  but  one  old  man  5  at  that  in- 
Jtant  I  saw  one  old  man.  Afterwards  some  others  did  come  up,  but 
t"^y  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  hostile  attitude. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q«  What  happened  after  that  in  connection  with  those  disturbances! 
r^'  This  old  man's  business  there  was  to  put  the  negro  away  who  had 
^Q  killed  on  Sunday  night.  It  seems  there  had  been  an  inquest  on 
^im  and  he  ^id  he  received  some 

Mr.  Christianoy.  You  need  not  state  what  he  said. 

The  Witness.  Very  well.  That  old  negro  went  off,  and  there  was  an 
^'^mblage  of  some  others,  colored  and  whites  together. 

Q*  At  what  time  did  the  white  men  pass  over  the  bridges  ? — A.  A 

'"mioates  after.    I  have  no  doubt  but  they  returned  immediately,  as 
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soon  as  tbe  others  went  on  in  the  direction  of  Ellen  ton  ;  they  may  bave 
been  at  Ellenton  at  the  time,  and  I  suppose  they  were,  bat  they  came 
up  to  where  I  was  at  the  store.  Among  other  things,  language  fell  trom 
the  lips  of  the  white  men  that  I  have  not  spoken  since  the  time  that  I 
have  related  to  you,  my  not  undressing  myself,  as  much  as  two  years 
ago  the  20th  day  of  last  March — I  heard  something  fall  from  bis  lips, 
addressing  himself  to  some  white  men  and  one  colored  man,  relative  to 
this  man,  Council  Bryant,  that  pertained  to  his  position. 

Q.  Who  was  Council  Bryant? — A.  He  was  the  negro  man  that  had 
written  this  note  that  I  made  reference  to. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Was  that  the  Bryant  that  was  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  the 
one  that  was  killed;  he  is  still  liviug;  but  I  had  received  further infor 
mation  from  some  whites  that  that  man.  Council  Bryant 

Mr.  Cheistiancy.  You  need  not  state  what  that  was. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  State  what  you  did,  Mr.  Bush. — A.  The  facts  are  simply  tbis,  that 
I  heard  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  these  men. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q,  That  who  was! — A,  This  man.  Council  Bryant.  I  became  satis 
fied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  standpoint  that  1  took 

Q.  Do  not  tell  us  that  any  more ;  go  on  and  get  through. — A.  I  took 
a  gallop  from  there  and  galloped,  I  Suppose 

Mr.  Meerimon.  We  don't  care  how  far  you  galloped. 

The  Witness.  Between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  We  found 
this  negro  in  the  meu's  possession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Christiancy.)  In  whose  possession  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
who  they  were. 

Q.  Whites  or  blacks  ? — A.  Whites ;  and  I  told  them  who  I  was ;  and 
they  had  a  negro  that  I  once  owned,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Clay.  Oof 
mail  asked  Mr.  Eobert  Dunbar  if  he  would  vouch  for  him ;  I  wasridiog 
tolerably  fast,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  came  from  Duubafs 
u)outh  that  he  said  he  would  vouch  for  him.  There  were  several  De 
groes  that  they  had  along  with  them  that  they  looked  upon  with  m- 
piciou,  and  the  gentleman  that  had  them  in  charge  sa^^s,  *'  If  yoa  gentle 
men  will  vouch  for  them,  we  will  just  turn  them  over  to  you;"  and  we 
said  thvit  we  would  ;  and  they  told  them  to  stand  out,  and  they  did  it 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  that! — A.  Tbe  white  men  that  met  us  made  that 
remark. 

Q.  Who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  there! — A.  I  hadn't  seen  the  leader. 

Q.  Who  was  it  made  use  of  that  remark:  "If  you  will  vouch  for 
them  I  will  turn  them  over  to  you  !'' — A.  The  white  man  who  was  in 
charge.    He  was  a  stranger  to  me.    I  returned  immediately  home. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  just  where  this  last  place  was  wbereyoQ 
found  these  negroes  in  possession  of  the  whites  ! — A.  At  the  end  of  the 
lane  between  Williamson  Newman's  and  Robert  Dunbar's. 

Q.  Was  it  near  the  two  bridges,  as  you  call  it! — A.  It  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  may  be  half  a  mile  from  there. 

Q.  Which  way  ! — A.  Toward  Ellenton  ;  between  Ellenton  and  Rouse's 
Bridge ;  but  they  had  diverged  from  the  main  road  leading  to  the  double 
bridges. 

Q.  It  was  nearer  to  Ellenton  than  it  was  to  the  double  bridges,  vss 
it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  about  the  same  distance. 
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IBy  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Q.  V^'Vhat  did  you  do  then  f — A.  I  returned  borne,  and  on  my  return 
J  foaim  ^fk  some  negroes  and  white  men  at  this  little  store.  I  had  to  re- 
tarn  wri  ^ht  on  the  same  course  I  came. 

Q.  ^^^.bout  how  many  of  each  did  you  find  there  f — A.  As  a  matter  of 
cours<3^  it  is  more  guess  than  anything  else ;  there  may  have  been  eight 

or  tern  • 

Q.  JBight  or  ten  of  each  ? — ^A,  Not  so  many  of  both,  but  together, 
proba^  Vily — ten  or  fifteen,  white  and  black. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.     What  time  of  day  was  it  you  got  there  t — A.  It  was  after  dinner ; 
\^  tb^   evening. 

Q.   That  was  Monday  evening  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    When  I  left  the  store 

\o  go  on  to  the  house  I  halted,  but  didn't  get  down  ;  I  halted  my  horse 

a  lew  minutes.    One  of  the  negroes  that  was  present,  that  stopped  on 

my  place — one  of  those  same  men  that  I  refer  to  who  wanted  to  go  and 

«ee  if  he  could  not  bring  about  a  reconciliation — asked  me  not  to  leave 

\sm ;  to  ride  slow  so  that  he  could  keep  up  with  me,  and  I  did  so.    In 

proceeding  home  I  met  with  some  more  strangers — white  men. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  I  suppose  there  was — I  could  not  form  any  defi- 
iiite  idea  as  to  the  number — somewhere  between  twenty,  or  thirty,  or 
fifty ;  twenty  or  thirty,  I  suppose ;  probably  thirty.  They  Inquired  for 
Colonel  Butler  and  his  whereabouts.  I  learned  from  these  men  that 
I  they  were  on  their  way  to  Rouse's  Bridge  ;  but  then  I  suppose  I  am  re- 
stricted from  stating 

Q'  That  is  the  proper  way  to  state  it ;  you  learned  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Rouse^s  Bridge  ! — A.  No ;  the  other  white  men  were  on 
^^^ir  way  to  the  Double  Bridges. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

jQ-  State  what  was  done. — A.  These  men  inquired  of  us  their  where- 

J^^ts;  they  wanted  to  know  of  me  where  Colonel  Butleir  was  going, 

^r^  1  bad  learned  at  the  time  I  vouched  for  this  negro  that  they  were 

^^.^heir  way  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  run,  going  up  to  the  Double 

jm  ^dges.    I  gave  that  information  to  those  gentlemen,  and  they  asked  if 

^hH*^^  was  a  nearer  road  that  they  could  go  than  to  follow  him  around, 

tfc     ^  ^^^^  them  that  there  was  my  plantation  road,  and  they  insisted 

^j^t  I  should  direct  them  in  that  way.    This  negro  seemed  to  be  some- 

^^t  frightened  and  was  anxious  that  I  should  not  leave  him. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

J    Q.  This  negro  lived  on  your  place  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  lived  on  ray  place. 

^  *^^ld  him  that  he  need  not  apprehend  any  danger,  that  they  would 

,^t  injure  him,  and  they  went  on  and  paid  no  attention  to  him.     When 

^^^    got  to  my  house,  it  was  getting  so  late  that  I  persuaded  them 

^^t  they  had  better  stop  and  take  quarters  at  my  house  and  not  pro- 

^^il  any  farther,  and  they  insisted  that  they  rather  get  nearer,  so  that 

^there  was  any  need  of  their  presence  where  we  apprehended  the 

^^aiest  danger,  which  was  at  Rouse's  Bridge — from  the  information 

^^Ht  bad  been  received,  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  were  in 

heater  numbers  there  than  at  any  other  point,  and  the  greatest  number 

^^  those  that  we  were  passing  in  the  road  had  come  from  there  after 

^^e  first  disturbance.  Consequently  I  rode  up  there  with  them.    It  was 

^^ght  when  they  got  there.    They  staid  there  all  the  while,  and  did  not 

So  lo  the  bridge  at  all.    The  next  morning  they  came  back  by  my  house 
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aud  returned  in  the  direction  of  Ellenton.    There  was  no  engagemeot 
from  that  time  forward. 

Q.  Tbat  was  Tuesday  morning  that  they  returned  ! — A.  That  was 
Tuesday  morning  that  they  returned. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Well,  what  else  do  you  know!  Were  you  at  the  winding np, the 
settlement,  when  the  Federal  troops  were  there  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  the 
settlement.  I  heard  of  the  settlement  up  at  Rouse's  Bridge.  I  sawsoine 
of  the  troops,  after  they  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  a  day  or  two, 
passing;  and  it  was  rumored  that  there  was  some  negroes  fired  opoDiD 
the  direction  of  Bobbins. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  the  negroes  moving  about  with  guns  Id 
their  hands. — A.  I  saw  a  great  many  on  Sunday  with  guns  in  their 
hands,  at  the  time  that  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  lane  waiting  for  the  Id 
terview. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going! — A.  They  were  stationary';  seemed 
to  be  watching  the  actions  of  the  whites. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  you  observe  during  this  time  with  arms!- 
A.  I  made  no  count. 

Q.  I  do  not  expect  you  could  give  every  one,  but  give  us  a  general 
idea. — A.  At  Rouse's  Bridge,  the  nearest  case  that  I  could  see  that  was 
exposed  in  tbe  open  road,  I  suppose  fifty  would  cover  the  number  that 
I  saw,  though  from  the  noise  that  was  made  1  would  judge  it  wasmnch 
greater — at  the  time  of  the  yelling. 

Q.  Well,  what  number  at  the  Double  Bridges  t — A.  They  had  a  good 
many  Monday  morning,  before  I  got  there;  that  is  from  the  say  so  of 
others,  but  not  from  my  knowing. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether,  within  your  knowledge,  the  white  people 
ha<i  any  political  motive  in  that  move  f — A.  None  on  earth. 

Q.  Had  you  any  political  motive  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  thought  of  politics  f — A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  or  hear  anything  that  led  you  to  believe  so  from  aoy 
one  ! — A.  Well,  if  it  was,  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  colored  populatioo; 
they  were  suspicious.  The  declaration  or  reports  from  the  negro  Bash 
would  warrant  me  in  the  t>elief  that  they  did  contemplate  making  an 
assault  from  the  quantity  of  ammunition  that  they  had. 

Bv  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that ! — ^A.  I  was  not  presenl  to  see 
it,  but  I  got  it  from  the  negroes. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  What  was  understood  to  be  the  leading  cause ;  what  did  yon 
learn  from  the  negroes  was  the  leading  cause  of  that  disturbance  t— A. 
The  shooting  of  the  negro  at  Mr.  Barley's. 

Q.  They  had  resolved  to  avenge  themselves  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  iiill  an 
equal  number,  at  least. 

Q.  State  whether  you  said  in  July  last,  or  at  any  other  time,  to 
Daniel  Rouse,  that  the  whites  would  carry  the  election  by  fair  or  fool 
means. — A.  No  such  conversation  ever  passed  between  me  and  Duuiel 
Bouse.  In  July  I  had  given  him  warnings  he  was  a  negro  tbat  1 
found  not  at  all  disposed  to  keep  his  contract,  and  I  gave  him  waruing 
then  in  June ;  no,  in  July — that  he  conld  not  stay  on  my  plantation 
another  year.  He  had  failed  to  keep  his  contract  by  planting  the  quan- 
tity of  land  he  was  to  plant  for  me  and  cultivating  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  in  July,  or  at  any  other  time,  that  the  demo- 
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Brats  would  carry  tBe  election  by  fair  or  foul  ineausf — A.  Not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  stated  to  Dave  Bush  at  any  time  that  if  he 
roted  the  republican  ticket  he  could  not  stay  on  your  plantation  another 
year?— A.  There  was  an  interview  between  Dave  Bush  and  myself  some 
[Donth8  prior  to  this  riot ;  he  was  working  on  my  plantation,  and  he 
bronjjht  some  grave  charges  against  me.  I  never  have  made  a  practice 
of  talking  politics  to  negroes  on  my  plantation ;  I  leave  that  discretion- 
ary with  them,  to  vote  as  they  please.  Dave  Bush  told  me  that  he  un- 
derstood that  we  all  were  going  to  kill  all  the  negroes — that  is  the  im- 
pression left  on  my  mind — in  the  presence  of  my  wife.  I  demanded  of 
bim  bis  authority.  I  contradicted  it  first,  and  told  him  it  was  a 
lie;  that  I  had  never  used  such  language  in  my  life ;  and  I  said,  *'  I  want 
to  know  your  authority."  He  didn't  like  to  tell  me.  I  told  him  that  it 
{ffis  a  lie,  and  unless  he  told  me  who  his  authority  was  I  should  con- 
sider that  he  manufactured  it  himself,  that  he  made  the  lie;  in  order 
to  draw  it  from  him,  of  whom  he  got  that  de^^laration. 

Some  three  days  after  that  time  the  same  report  was  made  known  to 
M  by  the  son  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  that  this  man  Wash  Bush  ^ve  pub- 
icity  to  the  same  lie,  that  I  had  used  the  same  language.  The  first 
line  I  met  Wash  I  attacked  him  about  it,  and  asked  bim  his  autliority. 
le  very  readily  gave  me  his  authority;  he  said  it  was  a  man  by  the 
lame  of  Philip  Dunbar,  a  man  I  never  had  any  discussion  with  in  my 
ife,  and  I  don't  allow  him  on  my  land  ;  and  after  the  riot  I  met  him  and 
sked  liim  his  authority.  He  told  me  that  he  never  told  Wash  Busti 
Q  h  a  thing  in  his  life. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Dave  Bush  that  if  he  would  not  vote  the  democratic 
icket  he  could  not  stay  on  your  place  another  year  f — A.  I  never  in  my 
fe  told  him  such  a  thing. 

Q.  State  whether  your  wife,  in  your  presence,  at  any  time  told  Dave 
tusb  that  he  would  regret  saying  that  he  hoped  to  die  a  republican. — 
L.  I  never  heard  her  use  such  language  in  my  life ;  I  could  not  say  that 
be  never  did  say  it. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  say  it  in  your  presence  f — A.  No,  sir ;  she  never  said 
in  my  presence. 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  about  the  time  of  the  riot,  in  the  pres- 
fice  of  Milly  Bush  or  any  one  else,  you  said  that  he  was  the  first  per- 
)n  that  would  be  killed. — ^A.  Never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
Q.  Did  you  do  it! — A.  Never  did  any  such  a  thing  in  my  life. 
Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  you  threatened  to  kill  Milly  Bush. — A. 
never  did,  sir.    I  have  forbid  her  the  privilege  of  my  yard.    I  had  her 
nployed  in  January  during  my  sickness  while  I  was  confined  to  my 
Bd,  about  a  month  and  a  half,  and  during  that  interval  my  wife  had 
er  employed,  and  we  found  that  her  stealings  were  so  great  that  we 
)aid  not  bear  her,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  we  got  rid  of  her ;  and  I 
rbade  her  the  privilege  of  my  plantation  until  this  man  married  her, 
id  by  his  fair  promises  I  was  induced  to  let  bim  take  her  home,  upon 
16  condition  that  she  should  keep  out  of  my  yard. 
Q,  Do  you  know  Nelson  Bush  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  Nelson  Bush. 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character! — A.  It  is  generally  bad,  as 
r  as  truth  is  concerned.    I  would  not  believe  him  upon  oath. 
Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  man  named  Joe  Scott! — A.  I  do,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  character  ! — A.  It  is  generally  bad. 
Q.  Bad  for  what! — A.  As  a  thief  and  a  liar. 
g.  Do  you  know  Darius  Wethersby  ! — A.  I  do,  sir. 
2.  Do  you  know  his  character  ! — ^A.  Bad,  sir. 
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Q.  State  if  yoa  know  it  first,  and  then  state  if  it  is  bad  or  gdod.— ^ 
I  do  know  it. 

Q.  And  do  you  say  it  is  bad  I — A.  I  do  know  it  is  bad. 

Q.  Bad  in  what  respect  f — A.  Well,  gentlemen,  in  making  answer 
to  these  questions — perhaps  I  am  a  little  different  from  most  of  men — 

Q.  O,  well,  we  do  not  care  about  that;  we  want  to  know  the  fact 
What  is  it  bad  for! — A.  As  far  as  a  man's  truth  is  concerned  I  wculc 
not  believe  any  man  that  was  a  common  liar.  I  look  upon  him  as  i 
thief  and  a  liar. 

Q.  Is  that  his  common  reputation  ! — A.  That  is  his  common  repata 
tion. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  negro  named  James  Riley  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation  ;  what  do  people  say  about  him?- 
A.  I  have  not  heard  but  few  men  speak  of  him,  but  as  far  as  my  gen 
era!  knowledge  of  the  man  extends  his  reputation  for  truth  is  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Gloster  Holland  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  f — A.  I  know  it  is  bad. 

Q.  Bad  for  what! — A.  I  have  seen  him  perjure  himself. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  f — A.  At  Boyd's  Store. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  there  on  that  day  f — A.  None  that 
know  of. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  day  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  f — ^A.  I  went  there  in  the  morning;  wen 
to  my  dinner,  and  then  returned  there  in  the  evening,  and  I  remainec 
there  until  after  the  votes  were  counted. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  toward  the  colored  people  or  anybodj 
else  t — A.  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  colored  people  voted  or  not! — A.  I  think 
all  voted  that  was  considered  eligible  by  both  parties,  as  far  as  mj 
knowledge  goes. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  observed,  it  was  a  peaceable  and  quiet  election  f-i 
Yes,  sir. 

CEOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Christ  [Ancy  : 

Q.  Yon  say  you  would  not  believe  Nelson  Bush,  nor  Joe  Scott,  nor 
Darius  Wethersbj',  nor  James  Riley,  nor  Gloster  Holland  ;  do  yon  con- 
sider them  all  thieves! — ^A.  Not  all  thieves ;  they  would  vary  in  degree. 
But  my  opinion  is  that  any  man  that  will  tell  a  lie  will  swear  to  one. 

Q.  That  is  not  answering  my  question. — A.  In  that  sense  I  answered 
it.  Any  man  that  will  willfully  make  a  false  declaration,  1  believe,  will 
swear  to  one. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  stated  that  Joe  Scott  and  Nelson  We4 
ersby  were  thieves ;  is  that  so? — A.  Is  that  so  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  is  their  general  reputation. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  James  Eiley  ? — A.  He  has  the  same  reputation  tba 
they  have. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  Gloster  Holland  f — A.  I  never  knew  of  his  stealing 
but  as  to  his  veracity  for  truth,  I  have  told  you  enough  about  that 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Joe  Scott's  stealing  f — A.  Only  ftoi 
general  rumor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Darius  Wethersby's  stealing !— ^ 
General  rumor,  sir. 

Q.  James  Eiley  f — A.  General  rumor. 

Q.  Was  any  of  them  ever  convicted  of  stealing  I — A.  They  may  ha 
been  for  aught  I  know. 
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},  I>o  yon  know  of  any  such  thing  of  their  ever  being  tried  and  con- 
ted    for  stealing  t — A.  I  could  not  call  it  to  my  mind  instantly,  but 
re's   Tarious  ways  of  conviction  not  through  the  courts. 
I,  X  mean  through  the  courts.    Was  he  ever  prosecuted  for  stealing  Y — 
Jo^  Scott  has  been. 

}.  ^^Tou  are  sure  of  that ! — A.  He  made  acknowledgment  to  that  fact, 
I  w£ts  informed  by  a  negro. 

IJ.  "^^ere  you  informed  by  the  negro  that  had  prosecuted  him  t — A. 
D  coai promised  the  case  by  paying  for  it. 

Q.  M^ere  you  informed  that  he  was  prosecuted  at  all,  or  did  he  com- 
romise  without  being  prosecuted  ? — A.  I  furnished  him  money  if  the 
arties  n^ould  prosecute  the  case.  There  was  some  hogs  stolen,  and  he 
vas  one  of  those  rogues  that  was  going  about  with  a  bag ;  that  was  his 
general  character. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  his  having  been  convicted  for  stealing  f — A.  I 
do  not 

Q.  Well,  Darius  Wethersby ;  do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been 
convicted  for  stealing! — A.  No  conviction  that  has  ever  transpired  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  No  prosecution  has  come  under  your  knowledge  t — A.  Not  of  my 
personal  knowledge — general  rumor— except  the  men  that  I  have  vouched 
fortbat  I  don't  believe  under  their  oaths. 

Q.  What  is  the  particular  reason  why  you  would  not  believe  Gloster 
Holland  under  oath  ? — A.  Because  I  heard  him  take  an  affidavit  that  I 
knew  was  false. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  knew  that  he  knew  it  was 
^alse,  because  it  emanated  from  under  his  own  hand. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  that  you  say  his  reputation  is  bad  for  trnth? — 
^.  For  truth  ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons ;  I  don't  say  that  from  general 
timor.  From  general  rumor  he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
^hole  country. 

Q.  Are  all  these  men  republicans  f — A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Just  think  a  moment  whether  they  vote  the  republican  ticket. — 
^.  What  they  vote  is  one  thing  and  what  they  are  is  another,  as  far  as 
Qy  knowledge  extends. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  don't  vote  the  republican  ticket  t — 
^.  I  tbink  Gloster  Holland  does. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  James  Riley  f — A.  I  never  saw  him  vote  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  may  never  have  seen  him  vote,  but  do  you  know  that  he  acts 
^itb  them,  that  he  co-operates  with  them  ? — A.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
•s  a  general  rumor,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  them  voted  the  republi- 
^n  ticket. 

Q.  Are  they  not  all  active  republicans  t — A.  Not  in  my  constrnction 
t  the  term  republican.  They  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  they 
'oted  for  him,  no  doubt. 

Q.  Were  they  not  understood  to  be  supporters  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler 
nd  of  Chamberlain — of  that  ticket? — A.  There  is  no  question  on  that, 
ir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  they  were  not  blamed  for  that  more 
ban  for  anything  else! — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  republicans  around  in  that  neighborhood  f — 
L.  Not  a  great  many,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  reputation  of  those  peoplie  among  the 
>Iored  people  generally ;  that  is,  of  Joe  Scott,  for  instance  f — A.  Gen- 
a)]y  among  tbe  thieves  he  is  very  popular,  but  among  the  better  class 
jo  not  think  he  is. 
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Q.  How  is  it  with  Darius  Wetbersby  f — A.  1  think  he  is  in  tb( 
catalogae. 

Q.  And  Riley  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  Holland  f — A.  Holland  is  the  most  popular  man  auioi 
colored  men  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Q.  How  about  his  reputation  for  truth  among  the  colored  peoj 
A.  Well,  the  truthful  portion,  those  that  I  look  upon  as  being  th 
citizens  among  us  of  the  negro  element,  have  got  no  use  for  hii 
the  majority  of  the  negroes  in  that  community,  I  believe  that  he 
make  them  swear  that  you  were  a  black  man,  if  he  desired  to. 

Q.  His  reputation  among  them  would  be  considered  good,  w( 
not  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  with  a  majority  of  the  colored  people! — A.  Not  ^ 
majority  of  the  colored  people  in  that  neighborhood,  because  th 
pretty  much  divided  right  on  the  bridges ;  below  the  bridges  tiK 
some  good  negroes  that  I  don't  believe  are  so  much  under  his  c 
but  the  part  around  at  the  bridges  are  perfectly  his  tools. 

Q.  Those  good  negroes  that  you  speak  of,  are  they  republic 
democrats! — A.  Eepublicans,  sir,  or  said  to  be.  I  don't  know  th^ 
are  more  so  than  any  others. 

Q.  Are  none  of  them  democrats! — A.  I  don't  know  of  but  thi 
groes  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  my  neighborhood — t 
right  around  my  plantation. 

Q,  That  would  be  true  of  about  what  number ! — A.  Well,  I 
that  the  poll-box  at  Boyd's  Store,  the  republican  ticket  in  the  last 
was  said  to  be  164  ahead  of  the  democratic  ticket,  and  I  thinfa 
was  102  votes  that  was  called  democratic,  and  two  of  them  negro 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Milly  Bush  as  to 
those  negroes  who  were  to  be  turned  off  or  turned  out  of  emplo 
you  ever  mention  a  list  of  names  of  those  that  were  to  be  turned 
A.  Not  in  my  life,  and  never  saw  any  one  that  had,  nor  ever  he 
any  one  that  did  ever  have  one. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Rouse's  Bridge  on  the  Sunday  mornin 
Bs^y  there  were  about  one  hundred  white  men  there,  and  fifty  oi 
negroes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  those  white  men  armed  ! — A.  They  were,  some  of 

Q.  What  were  they  armed  with  ! — A.  They  had  guns  and  pistoli 
my  observation. 

Q.  They  were  generally  armed,  were  they  not,  almost  all  of 
either  with  one  or  the  other  weapon  ! — ^A.  There  was  a  few  exce] 
but  they  were  generally  armed. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  of  those  negroes  were  armed,  what  proper 
them  had  any  arms  at  all  that  you  know  of! — A.  I  don't  know 
saw  but  one  that  was  not ;  that  was  Nelson  Wethersby,  the  fin 
that  come  to  me.  Yes,  I  saw  two,  a  man  by  the  name — they  said 
Henry  Campbell,  I  didn't  know.  This  Nelson  Bush  had  no  arms 
time  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Were  you  close  enough  to  know  whether  they  had  arras  or 
A.  I  think  I  can  tell  a  gun  from  an  ordinary  stick  at  a  distance 
hundred  yards  in  a  man's  hand. 

Q.  Were  you  within  two  hundred  yards  ! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  think  the  crowd,  then,  generally  were  armed  ! — A.  Ace 
to  my  observation,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  what  was  in  the  ambui 
those  that  were  outside  were  generally  armed. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  do  you  think  you  saw  with  arms  i 
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Dds  of  any  kind  that  morning  ? — A.  Ar  I  have  related  prior  to  this,  I 

uk  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty. 

\.  A^ud  you  think  that  most  of  them  hud  arms  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

|.  Guns  or  pistols  f — A.  Principallj'  guns. 

I.  What  kind  of  guns  did  they  have! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose — at 

}  distance  I  could  not  tell  certainly  what  kind,  but  it  came  to  my 

wledge  that  there  were  some  sixteen-shooters  in  the  possession  of 

e  of  the  men  that  was  in  that  riot. 

I.  That  came  to  your  knowledge  afterward! — A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  it 

are  ;  I  knew  that  they  had  them. 

I.  You  knew  them  individually  to  have  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Yott  don't  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not  f — A.  At  that 

stance  I  would  not  say  that  they  were  sixteen-shooters  or  double- 

rreled  guns,  or  what  they  were. 

Q.  At  the  two  bridges,  as  you  call  it,  when  you  saw  that  body  of 

bite  people  there,  were  those  white  people  armed  ? — A.  Most  of  them 

ere. 

Q.  Those  that  you  met  that  evening,  that  came  across  as  you  were 
oing  home,  who  went  on  afterward,  going  up  toward  Rouse's  Bridge, 
rerethej  armed  alsoT — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  white  man  that  was  shot  at  Rouse's  Bridge 
•r  Dear  that  point  on  that  occasion  f — A.  Not  at  Rouse's  Bridge. 

Q  VVell,  on  that  occasion  ! — A.  1  heard 

Q.  You  need  not  state  what;  you  heard;  did  yon  see  any  white  man 
hat  was  wounded  on  that  occasion  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  white  man's  dead  body  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  then. 

Q.  Did  you  down  at  the  two  bridges! — ^A.  I  have  seen  but  one  dead 
xxly  (luring  the  entire  riot. 

Q.  Which  was  that  ? — A.  A  man  who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
^oker ;  I  saw  his  dead  body  lying  in  the  road  at  EUenton. 
^  Q.  Didn't  you  see  that  one  down  at  the  two  bridges! — A.  I  have  no 
loubt  bat  he  was  there,  but  if  he  was  there  he  was  in  a  place  where  1 
ioald  not  see  him.  I  saw  a  box,  and  I  saw  worms  working  out  on  the 
Toond  around  the  chimes,  but  I  would  not  swear  what  was  in  it,  because 
Dever  knew ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  man  was  in  it. 

Q.  That  was  a  black  man  that  was  killed  ! — A.  It  was  supposed  so 
y  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Pope  being  in  any  of  the  crowds  of 
olored  people  at  all ! — A.  At  the  Double  Bridges  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  At  either  place,  the  tv/o  bridges  or  Rouse's  Bridge  ! — A.  I  never 
^ew  him ;  I  would  not  know  the  negro  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  No  such  a  man  was  arrested  there  ! — A.  Not  as  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Was  he  afterward  arrested  ? — A.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  You  never  knew  him  at  all,  you  say  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  yon  have  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  As 
^ngas  I  Clin  recollect.    I  don't  know  that  I  ever  voted  difterently. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  there  being  a  very  strong  unpleasant 
ieling  for  years  between  the  honest  and  dishonest  politicians! — A. 
ot  politicians. 

Q.  Well,  people  there,  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  had  been  among 
\e  honest  and  dishonest  men  an  unkind  feeling  for  many  years.  Some 
bi'^es  and  some  colored  have  engendered  unpleasantness  and  a  general 
lie  of  feeling  there  anything  but  agreeable.  I  think  it  all  emanated 
)m  dishonesty — not  in  politics  at  all.  We  have  been  overrun  there 
tb  little  dram-shops,  and  the  country  has  been  sold  in  a  great  measure. 
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Q.  Tou  bave  spoken  of  six  colored  men  who  were  proscribed,  thatdii 
not  enter  into  contracts  witb  anybody ;  who  were  those  six  menf-A 
There  was  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Council  Haines,  abont  eightee 
years  of  age,  I  reckon ;  I  shoald  jndge  so  from  his  appearance ;  and 
man  by  tbe  name  of  George  Bryant ;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hem 
Whitesides  or  Henry  Rangey ;  he  goes  by  two  names.  He  was  fin 
known  when  he  came  to  my  place  by  the  name  of  Henry  Whiteside 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Leroy  Young.  I  don't  remember  the  name  • 
the  other  just  at  this  instant,  but  I  know  that  we  looked  upon  them  \ 
being  a  nuisance  to  the  country  and  we  agreed  not  to  employ  them— 

Q.  Were  they  politicians  I — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  party  that  they  voted  with  and  acted  with!— i 
I  have  no  doubt  but  they  were  identified  with  what  some  would  a 
the  republican  party.  They  were  the  tools  of  other  men  there  iD  po 
tics,  men  of  some  intelligence. 

Q.  Were  tbey  active  as  radicals  there  f — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  did  not  co 
sider  them  so ;  they  were  acting  as  rogues,  in  my  judgment,  and  pan 
ers,  and  that  was  what  they  were  proscribed  for.  Never  any  iatim 
tions  made  relative  to  their  character  in  any  other  form. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  Under  whose  command  were  you  acting  during  these  so-calle 
Ellenton  riots! — A.  George  W.  Bush's,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  fighting  on  your  own  hook,  were  yout — A.  1  was. 

Q,  Didn't  recognize  the  authority  of  Colonel  Butler! — A.  No, sii 
Colonel  Butler  and  myself  had  never  met  but  three  times  before  in  m 
life.  I  will  pledge  you  my  honor  I  bave  no  communication  with  Colon 
Butler,  no  association  with  him,  or  any  other  set  of  men. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  accused  of  "crime! — A.  Often;  various  crime 

Q.  All  kinds  of  crimes! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Throngh  the  courts  I  ha^ 
been  held  up  as  a  thief. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  prosecuted! — A.  Been  prosecuted  befoi 
Gloster  Holland. 

Q.  For  larceny! — A.  For  larceny.' 

Q.  Were  you  convicted  ! — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  you  prosecuted  before  Gloster  Holland 
court! — A.  Some  three,  I  think ;  some  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  prosecuted  for  larceny  before  his  court!— ^ 
I  was  never  prosecuted  for  larceny  before  his  court  until  this  year. 

Q.  Three  times  this  last  year! — A.  No;  I  think  I  never  wasproi 
cuted  for  larceny  until  this  year, 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  prosecuted  within  a  year  for  h 
ceny  before  his  court ! — A.  Once,  about  January  or  February,  I  reo 
lect,  early  in  tbe  spring.  If  you  will  suffer  me,  gentlemen,  in  self-c 
fense — I  feel  it  is  due.  I  respect  your  intentions,  and  I  wish  to  bei 
spected  at  the  same  time.    I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  thief 

Mr.  Cheistiancy.  Nor  do  we  claim  that  you  are. 

The  Witness.  These  negroes  conspired  to  take  what  property  I  h 
I  had  three  heifers  that  I  had  failed  to  mark,  for  the  wantof  assistao* 
before  they  were  turned  out.  They  were  running  at  large  with  i 
stock,  and  they  were  gathered  up  by  different  parties  in  various  wa 
One  of  them  that  I  knew  to  be  mine  as  well  as  I  know  that  that  is  i 
own  hat,  [pointing  to  his  hat,]  I  had  in  my  possession.  He  came  8 
claimed  it,  and  brought  up  some  six  negroes  to  testify  that  it  was  1 
after  the  action  commenced.  I  asked  them  to  give  me  a  descripUoi 
the  beast  that  they  said  belonged  to  this  negro.    They  did  it,  and  tfa 
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vas  not  ODe  of  their  namber  described  the  beast  that  was  claimed.    Nev- 
ertheless, when  the  beast  was  shown  them,  all  of  them  with  one  accord 
said  that  that  was  the  beast.    I  knew  there  was  a  conspiracy.    The 
beast  I  would  not  have  taken  less  than  $50  for.    The  value  of  the  beast 
was  made  $15,  that  I  might  have  no  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  State 
from  before  the  trial-justice.    I  paw  a  decree  must  necessarily  follow. 
1  told  the  negroes,  *^  I  won't  go  before  Gloster  and  have  anything  to 
say  before  that  court.    You  may  take  the  beast,  and  if  you  will  swear 
that  any  other  number  of  them"  (forty  or  fifty  head  of  cattle)  ^^  belongs 
to  you,  you  can  take  them  all.    I  shaU  not  stand  any  lawsuit."    Those 
were  the  declarations  that  passed,  aud  the  negroes  took  the  beast ;  he 
took  the  cow,  and  I  suffered  him  to  do  it  sooner  than  I  would  resist  it 
through  the  law. 

I  had  suffered  very  heavily  through  the  courts  by  false  swearing  by 
the  negroes,  and  I  knew  that  when  they  forced  me  into  court  they  would 
carry  their  point  by  false  swearing  at  all  hazards. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  six  men  swore A.  I  didn't  say  six  men ; 

there  were  some  of  them  women — there  were  several ;  I  don't  pretend 
to  say  how  many.  I  could  have  proved  in  rebuttal,  by  an  old  Irish  lady 
that  had  been  with  them,  that  had  milked  them — it  is  now  going  on  rhe 
Bixth  year  she  has  been  there  as  one  of  the  domestics  about  the  house, 
and  has  frequently  attended  to  the  milking  and  cooking  on  the  place^ 
aod  I  could  have  proved  it  by  her  and  my  wife  and  some  others,  but  1 
saw  they  could  beat  me  in  swearing,  and  knowing  the  hostility  that  ex- 
isted toward  me  from  Gloster  Holland,  I  was  convinced  what  the  result 
would  be  beforehand,  and  I  thought  that  under  that  state  of  affairs  it 
was  best  to  let  them  take  it  and  go  aloug  that  time. 
.  Q.  Now  you  have  got  through  with  your  speech,  I  will  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. Five  or  six  persons  swore  that  this  heifer  or  cow  was  the  prop- 
erty of  a  certain  negro  man ;  you  deny  that! — A.  All  of  the  same  faul- 
ty; I  deny  it. 

Q-  But  they  did  swear  to  that,  did  they  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  said  they 
Would. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  suit  about  the  cow  at  all ! — A.  There  was  an 
^^I'y  and  a  writ  brought  against  me  for  me  to  appear,  and  the  propeny 
^as  delivered  before  the  appearance. 

Q-  You  gave  up  the  cow  without  suit? — A.  I  gave  up  the  cow  with- 
^^t  any  trial. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

j   Q-  It  was  an  action  to  replevin,  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  Well, 
^  ^as  specified  trespass.    The  action  was  for  petty  larceny. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  were  accused  of  stealing  the  animal  f — A.  It  was  petty  lar- 
^^y  in  the  indictment. 

Q«  But  you  did  not  try  the  case  ? — A.  I  didn't  try  the  case. 

^  Q-  You  gave  up  the  animal  for  the  reasons  that  you  have  stated  f — A. 

^.^ve  up  the  animal  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated,  and  told  them 

^^^t  they  could  take  any  other  heifer  on  the  place. 

.  Q.  Did  they  go  after  any  moref — A.  No:  I  think  my  gun  kept  them 
iioinit, 

Q*  I  didn't  ask  you  whether  your  gtin  kept  them  from  it;  I  asked  you 
^^er  they  came  after  them  or  not. — A.  I  know  they  didn't. 

0-  Did  they  come  after  au}'  more  9  You  gave  them  permission  to 
^e  after  the  others. — A.  I  have  not  seen  them  any  more. 
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Q.  Then  they  didn't  accept  the  invitatioo  which  you  gave  them!-, 
No;  the.v  didn't  come.     I  reckon  that  they  thought  it  was  best  tobesi 
'  isfied  with  that. 

Q.  Have  any  legal  proceedings  been  commenced  against  you  for  yo 
participation  in  the  so-called  Ellenton  riots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  VVhat  proceedings? — A.  lam  held  to  bail  here  as  a  bondsman. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  as  a  bondsman  ? — A.  I  am  under  boud^  asap 
ticipator  in  the  Ellenton  riots. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  examination  before  an  officer  before  you  entei 
into  bond! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  waived  an  examination? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  arrested  for  your  participation  in  the  Ellenl 
riot  ? — A.  A  short  time  before  the  election  came  off. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  ? — A.  I  was  arrested  on  Saturday  morDi 
about  the  28th  of  November. 

Q.  Before  what  officer  were  you  taken,  sir? — A.  I  was  arrested  b 
man  by  the  name  of  Bardeen,  taken  to  Aiken,  and  on  Monday  morn 
I  gave  bonds  for  my  appearance  to  wait  the  result  of  the  trial. 

Q.  Before  what  officer  did  you  give  bonds? — -A.  Well,  sir,  I  snpjK 
from  what  I  can  learn,  that  it  was  Mr.  Corbiu  himself,  or  some  ot 
gentleman.  I  saw  his  face  in  the  court  since  I  have  been  here,  b( 
Was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Thati  charge  is  still  pending  against  you,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir 
suppose  so. 

Q.  You  have  received  no  notice  that  it  has  been  dismissed  ? — A.  T 
it  has  been  discontinued?   No,  sir. 

Q.  We;e  you  armed  while  engaged  in  the  Ellenton  war?— A.  ] 
more  than  I  have  been  almost  every  day  since  the  4th  day  of  Sept 
ber,  18a4. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  were  armed? — A.  I  wore  the  side-arms  ths 
have  '  olated  to  ever  since  the  4th  of  September,  1854. 

Q  Weve  you  armed  during  the  E?.lenton  riots  f — A.  I  never  go  oti 
wise.     I  have  got  a  pistol  in  my  pocket  now. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  with  a  gtun  at  any  time  during  the  Ellen 
riots? — A.  At  no  time,  except  inside  of  my  house. 

Q.  Didn't  you  cairy  it  with  you  when  you  went  out? — A.  I  ne 
went  out  with  it  no  time. 

Q.  Yon  thought  you  could  shoot  negroes  with  your  pistols,  if  ne( 
sary,  driiu't  youf — A.  I  thought  1  could  shoot  any  man  that  assaul 
me;  not  negroes  any  more  than  white  men,  for  I  believed  that  my 
was  in  Just  as  much  danger  from  some  white  men  as  from  negroes, 
didn't  confine  my  danger  to  rhe  negro,  for  I  have  got  some  negroes  t 
have  got  my  keys  now,  and  have  had  for  years. 

Q,  You  stated  that  you  were  fired  at  twice  some  years  ago,  and  si 
that  time  you  have  worn  a  pistol  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  fired  at  by  negroes  or  whites? — A.  I  could  not  tell, 
it  was  in  the  night. 

Q.  You  were  fired  at  from  ambush,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sii.  II 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  had  an  object  or  purpose;  they  had  8 
me  with  a  little  money.  I  had  some  nine  or  ten  thousand  dollars  i 
little  store  with  me,  and  there  was  some  thirty  negroes  and  white  i 
come  there  on  that  evening,  and  on  my  return  home  to  my  plautati< 
was  fired  upon.  My  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  that  led  me  to  t 
a  vow  that  I  would  not  be  caught  in  such  a  fix  again. 

Q.  How  large  a  pack  of  dogs  did  you  keep? — A.  I  have  got  two  d 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  there  was  a  fee 
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between  tbe  honest  and  dishonest  portion  of  the  community  in  your* 
Deigh  l>orhood.    Is  tbe  dishonest  portion  of  the  community  composed 
entire i.y  of  negroes! — A.  Is'o,  sir. 

Q.  Inhere  are  some  white  who  are  dishonest? — A.  Some  of  them  are 
white,   but  the  largest  percentage  I  think  are  negroes. 

Q.  Xs  the  honest  portion  of  the  community  composed  entirely  of 
whites  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  kSouae  few  negroes  among  them"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  armed  or  mounted  whites  did  you  see  at  all  times  dur- 
ing tbose  80-'*alled  Ellenton  riots? — A.  I  have  just  related  the  number 
that  1  have  seen.     1  think  I  reported  that  there  was  100  or  150  on  one 
occa&iou  and  between  30  and  50  on  another. 

Q.  Those  are  all  that  you  saw  I — A.  I  might  hare  seen  tbe  same  men 
half  a  dozen  times,  they  being  strangers;  I  don't  know  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

Q.  How  Aany  armed  bodies  of  white  men  did  you  see  during  those 
riots!— -A.  I  saw  them  moving  after  the  riot  on  Sunday  evening  at 
Ellenton  in  diflferent  directions  two  or  three  times.  I  could  not  tell  the 
precise  number,  but  I  never  seen  as  large  a  number  together  as  I  saw 
on  Sunday  evening;  but  they  seemed  to  be  moving  in  diflferent  directions 
from  that  time  until  the  information  was  brought  to  my  house  that  peace 
Mbeen  proclaimed ;  that  the  United  States  troops  had  reached  House's 
Bridge,  and  that  the  whites  had  sent  notice  around  that  peace  had  been 
proclaimed. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  your  object  in  going  out  was  to  assist  in 
tbe  arrest  of  Frederick  Pope  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  your  object  ? — A,  No,  sir ;  you  would  not  let  me  relate 
*^flat  my  object  was. 

Q-  M' ell,  1  did  not  ask  you  what  your  object  was ;  I  asked  you  if  you 
^'d  that  that  was  your  object,  but  you  say  that  that  was  not. — A,  1 
?tated  to  you  that  1  bore  tiie  warrant  when  I  went  and  had  the  tirst 
"iterview  with  the  negroes  at  Rouse's  Bridge. 

pQ*  But  you  didn't  bear  the  warrant  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
ope  t— A.  Not  at  all,  but  simply  to  show  them  that  the  object  of  the 
^^^\t  of  the  whites  was  to  arrest  this  negro. 

^«  Then  yon  say  that  it  was  not  your  object  in  going  out  to  arrest  Pope, 
?'^d  that  you  didn't  bear  the  warrant  with  you  tor  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
^^^  him  ?— A.  I  did  not. 
Q»  Then  your  bearing  it  was  a  mere  pretense? — A.  No,  sir. 
^-  What  wjis  it  then  f — A.  It  was  to  produce  reconciliation. 
.Q.  You  thought  by  showing  that  warrant  you  could  produce  a  recon- 
^"J^iation ! — A.  That  was  ray  object,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  object  of 
*>^8us  Brown,  because  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  he  asked  me  to  do 
^^'?  and  I  returned  it  to  them  in  the  presence  of  those  negroes  that  had 
assembled. 
Q.  Dow  long  did  you  have  tbe  honor  of  carrying  that  warrant  f — A. 
^  »«Pl)ose  four  hours. 

Q.  What  use  did  you  make  of  it  while  yon  did  have  it  f — A,  I  put  it  in 
I^JlKHiket  and  exhibited  it  to  this  man  Jim  Kiley,  that  he  might  read  it 
'^  he  chose  to.     He  told  me  that  he  would  take  my  word  for  it;  that  he 
'^as  satistied  that  if  I  said  so  it  was  so.    I  returned  it  to  my  pocket, 
aodtheuthis  man  John  Hankerson  came  up — one  of  these  men  that 
Jim  Riley  had  sent — ahd  when  the  whites  assembled  mention  was  made 
of  the  warrant,  and  I  pulled  it  out  of  my  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Han- 
kerson, so  that  he  might  see  whether  it  was  authentic. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  warrant  ?' — A.  Not  now,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  look  to  see  ? — A.  I  did  not  notice  the  particulars.    I  co 
not  read  it  without  my  glasses,  and  I  don't  remember  of  puttiiij^ 
glasses  on.    I  was  satisfied,  for  the  {gentlemen — the  source  I  hud 
ceived  it  from — was  honorable,  and  1  knew  in  my  own  mind  that  t 
would  not  practice  an  imposition  upon  me. 

Q.  Where  was  Coker  when  you  saw  his  dead  body  f — A.  He  w£i 
the  Coosahatchie  and  Augusta  road,  near  Ellenton  ;  it  was  not  dirt? 
wherv  the  horses  went,  but  it  was  in  the  road.  1  saw  some  eight  or 
standing  around  where  it  was,  and  I  rode  there.  I  had  been  down  tl 
for  my  mail.  I  saw  these  men  there,  and  learning  tbat  this  man  Co 
was  there,  I  rode  there  and  found  him  lying  there. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  and  what  day? — A.  That  was 
Wednesday  or  Thursday— ^it  might  have  been  as  late  as  Thursday 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  after  the  excitement.  1  would  i 
like  to  be  too  definite  as  to  the  day,  but  it  was  one  of  those  three  da 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that  f — A.  I  suppose  it  was  some  time 
tween  ten  and  three. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  where  he  was  shot? — A.  I  could  see  from  wbere 
lay  that  he  was  ^*hot  in  the  head.  I  saw  those  gentlemen  take  his  pap 
and  some  money  out  of  his  pockets. 

Q.  What  gentlemen  were  around  him  at  that  time! — A.  One  of  tb 
was  said  to  be  a  trial-justice  from  Bobbins,  a  man  by  the  name  of  E 
terson. 

Q.  A  white  or  colored  man  ? — A.  He  was  white — said  to  be  a  repia 
can  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  (.'aptain  Butler  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Butler,  who  resides  at  Augusta! — A.  No,  sir;  if  he  ^ 
I  didn't  know  him.  I  know  Captain  Butler  of  Augusta,  but  Ididu't 
him  on  tliat  occasion. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  just  killed  when  you  saw  him  lying  there, 
had  he  been  lying  there  sjnie  timet — A.  He  had  been  lying  there  so 
time. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  The  proceedings  against  you  to  which  you  have  made  allusion 
reply  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we 
they  criminal  or  civil  proceedings! — A.  Perhaps  you  gentlemen  km 
bett(»r  than  I  do.    There  is  a  mystery  about  it  which  I  cannot  solve, 
'.he  wjurjint  on  which  I  was  arrested,  the  specification  went  on  to  iiU 
tify  n)e  with  the  shooting  and  killing  of  some  negroes  I  never  heard  * 

Q.  When  you  were  taken  before  that  trial-justice  for  petty  laixiei 
was  that  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding? — A.  Civil,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  it  tb  recover  the  value  of  a  cow  ?— A.  To  recover  the  cow 
comi)ensatethem  for  a  beast  that  I  would  not  have  taken  less  than  8r)Uf 
The  value  of  the  cow  was  placed  at  $15.  According  to  the  laws  of  I 
State  the  jurisdiction  of  a  trial-justice  in  a  proceeding  for  a  sum  1 
than  8-0  you  could  take  no  appeal  from. 

Q.  It  was  put  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  this  justice?— A 
was  completely  at  his  mercy. 

Q.  Were  these  suits  brought  against  you  to  convict  you  of  an  oflet 
or  to  recover  the  value  of  the  animal  ?— A.  To  recover  the  value  of 
animal,  or  the  animal  itself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  you  were  proceede<l  against  criminall.^ 
civilly  ?— A.  Well,  my  memory  of  the  matter— I  was  incensed  with  tk 
and  1  knew  that  they  could  do  almost  anything— prove  anything;  tl 
was  tbe  view  that  I  took  of  that  party.     I  told  them  that  I  was  cc 
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pletelj  at  their  mercy.  I  had  done  many  things  prior  to  that  time  to 
try  to  buy  these  parties  off  tluroogh  the  courts,  and  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  indicted  in  the  courts  anywhere  for  any 
offeusef — A.  I  have  been  by  negroes  in  a  civil  point  of  view. 

Q.  But  not  in  a  criminal  ])oint  of  view  ! — A.  Never;  exce|)t  I  wont  to 

Hamburgh  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  at  the  time  of  this  row  between 

myself  and  that  man.    1  had  lost  three  days  in  going  to  Holland's  to 

get  a  warrant — a  search-warrant  to  search  lor  two  bags  of  cotton  that 

bad  been  stolen  from  my  ginhonse  and  carried  to  a  little  store  at  the 

corner  of  my  plantation,  and  I  had  trailed  it  tb  that  point,  and  viished 

to  get  a  warrant  to  search  the  house.    I  applied  to  Holland  to  get  the 

warrant,  and  on  going  there  his  brother,  Isaac  Holland,  said  that  the 

cottou  was  there;  but  he  would  not  search  the  house;  he  said  that  it 

was  past  the  hour,  and  he  could  not  make  a  search  until  Monday.    There 

was  some  forty  negroes  there,  and  I  had  just  reasons  to  believe  that  my 

life  would  be  taken  if  I  remained  there.    Alter  that  matter  was  carrieil 

into  the  courts,  by  way  of  rebuttal  this  store  keeper  had  mo  arrested 

under  the  pretext  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  life  and  his  property.    I 

sumnioued  some  negroes  as  witnesses  before  Gloster  Holland,  and  a 

court  was  summoned 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q-  A  jury  summoned? — A.  The  opposite  party  called  for  a  jury,  and 
it  was  composed  entirely  of  negroes  and  strangers  to  me,  so  far  as  I 
know,  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  who  the  jurors  were.  This  he  refused 
to  grant  me.  Well,  1  then  asked  him  to  let  mo  see  the  list  of  the  jurors, 
l^eo;  aud  he  would  not  do  it;  but  said,  "When  I  read  olf  tlie  names 
you  can  see  whether  you  object  to  them  or  nof  Well,  under  the  whole 
circumstances  I  thought  I  might  as  well  take  the  first  that  eaiiie,  and  I 
I  jttsttold  him  then,  **  If  you  won't  give  me  the  privilege  of  selecting  my 
jury  you  can  make  your  own  selections."    I  forget  his  answer. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  any  negroes  were  arrested  for  participation  in  the 
[Jot  by  the  United  States  authorities. — A.  Not  one  that  came  to  my 
knowledge — yes,  there  is  one;  this  man  John  Hankerson — a  democrat. 

Q-  A  democratic  negro  f — A.  A  democratic  negro. 

Q.  And  you  were  arrested  Saturday  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  was 
arrested  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  I  think,  and  the  election  uime  olf 
^^  the  7th  of  November. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  December  30, 1870. 
Paul  F.  Hasoiond  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Qnestion.  State  you  age,  your  place  of  business,  and  your  residence, 
^".<^  the  political  party  with  which  you  affiliate. — Answer.  My  age  is 
tbirty-eight ;  my  residence  is  in  Beech  Island,  South  Carolin-.i,  Aiken 
^oanty;  my  plantation  and  place  of  business  is  in  the  snme  county,  in 
oilverton  Township;  I  have  always  voted  with  the  democratic  pjuty. 
.  Q-  State  whether  you  know  any  facts  connected  with  the  late  Ellenton 
''ot,a8it  is  commonly  called,  in  your  county,  and,  if  you  sfiy  yes,  state  to 
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the  committee,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  you  can,  all  you  know  abont 
it. — A.  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  15th  of  September  1  think,  on  my  way 
from  Augusta  to  my  residence,  I  was  met  by  a  messenger,  who  stated 
that  two  men 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  what  the  messenger  said. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Merroion  )  State  what  you  did  in  consequence  of  wbat 
they  said  to  you. — A.  In  consequence  of  that  I  went  to  Mrs.  HarleyV 
house,  where  I  found  a  negro  boy,  about  nineteen  years  old,  born  on 
my  plantation,  shot. 

Q.  Give  us  his  name. — A.  His  name  was  Peter  Williams.  I  bad 
him  removed  to  the  plantation  witli  some  difficulty,  and  that  night, 
about  ten  o'clock,  I  had  him  attended  there.  He  lived  nineteen  days 
afterward.  He  apparently  recovered  from  his  wounds ;  on  the  four 
teenth  day  he  got  up  and  went  about  the  plantation  and  eat  very  iieartily. 
and  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  day  he  had  a  relapse,  and  diedoo 
the  nineteenth.  That  negro  had  been  discharged  from  my  plantation 
two  months  before,  and  Saturday  afternoon  a  common  rumor  in  my 
neighborhood  said  that  the  whites  were  assembled  in  SilvcMton  aiv 
parently  to  arrest  Frederick  Pope,  accused  of  being  with  Pet^r  Williams 
in  this  assault  upon  Mrs.  Uarley,  and  it  was  also  said  that  the  negrow 
at  Kouse's  Bridge  were  assembling  themselves  to  avenge  P^ter  Wii 
linms's  shooting.  I  paid  but  very  little  attention  to  it  myself;  it  wasa 
lime  of  considerable  excitement,  and  these  kind  of  rumors  were  preva 
lent.  On  Sunday  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  Frank  Dunbar  carae  to  lae 
and,  in  consequence  of  what  he  said,  I  went  to,  what  I  supposed  to  be, 
the  scene  of  these  troubles. 

Q.  Where  was  that  % — A.  The  whites  had,  as  I  understood,  collected 
«t  Matlock  church,  a  church  that  belongs  to  me,  near  my  plantation. 
When  I  got  tbere  I  found  that  they  had  moved  ofif  in  the  directioDof 
House's  Bridge.  I  followed  them  on  about  three  miles,  when  1  met 
Charles  Griffin,  the  trial-justice,  a  republican  and  a  very  honest  trial- 
justice  ;  lie  had  proved  himself  so  previous  to  that  time.  He  had  been 
summoned,  as  he  told  me 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  what  he  told  you. 

The  Witness.  Charles  Griffin  followed  me  to  House's  Bridge,  and  in 
the  neigh borhoojil  of  House's  Bridge,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  hridf^i 
1  found  a  number  of  white  men;  one  hundred,  I  think,  possibly ooe 
hundred  and  twenty.  As  soon  as  I  got  there,  the  men  who  seemed  to 
be  prominent  in  the  movements  of  the  white  people  asked  me  into  a  coo 
i'erence  with  them.    I  found  the  white  people  very  anxious  to  uegoiiate. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  did  you  ascertain  that ! — A.  By  their  statements. 

Q.  That  of  course  is  not  proper  evidence.r— A.  I  can  hardly  describe 
my  action  and  the  action  of  the  rest  without  bringing  in  these  thin^r*. 

Mr.  Caivieron.  That  is  the  misfortune  of  your  circumstances,  and  we 
cannot  help  that. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Go  on  and  state  it  the  best  way  you  can. 

The  Witness.  Griffin  came  up  probably  in  an  hour  after  I  reached 
there,  to  where  these  gentlemen  and  myself  were  conversing  abont  tbft 
condition  of  affairs,  and  Griffin  said  to  me 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  what  Griffin  said. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  You  can  only  state  what  you  know  of  yoar  o 
knowledge;  what  you  saw  or  heard  from  hostile  negroes.    Itist' 
ruling.    I  think  it  is  a  very  erroneous  ruling,  but  still  it  is  the  rnlicg 
they  are  the  majoMty. 
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The  Witness.  Griffin  banded  me  a  paper,  which  he  said  was — — 

3Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  what  he  said. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  examined  the  paper  to  see  if  it  was  a  warrant  against 
J^r^derick  Pope.    The  reason  that  I  examined  it  was  that  Trial- Justice 

Oriffin  claimed  that  the  warrant  that  be  had 

>lr.  Cameron.  Wait  one  moment.  You  understand  that  we  do  not 
visb  you  to  testify  to  hearsay.  Griffin  was  not  engaged  in  the  riot,  and 
now  }uu  are  giving  as  evidence  your  conversation  with  Griffin, 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  State  what  you  did  on  account  of  the  warrant,  Colonel  Ham- 
mond. 

The  Witness.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  state  tbat  we  asked  Griffin  to  go 
ami  quell  tbe  riot,  he  being  a  trial  justice  in  tbat  neighborhood  f 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  whether  Trial-Justice  Griffin  was  requested  to  go 
and  see  the  negroes,  and  see  if  the  disturbance  there  could  not  be 
quieted ! — A.  Griffin  was  requested  to  go  and  talk  with  them,  and  see 
if  he  could  not  do  something  with  them  to  get  them  to  negotiate  with 
the  white  people. 

Q.  Was  be  a  colored  man? — A.  He  is  a  colored  man,  a  trial-justice 
appointed  by  Governor  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  the  best  1  have  ever 
seen  in  tbe  State.    Griffin  said 

Mr.  Camero^.  You  need  not  state  what  he  said. 

The  WrPNESS.  Griffin  declined  to  go ;  can  I  give  bis  reason  f 

Mr.  Merrimon.  No  ;  just  say  be  decHned  to  go. 

The  Witness.  After  1  had  been  up  there  probably  an  hour,  a  black 
man  named  Nelus,  1  think,  came  over  from  the  direction  of  tbe  colored 
l)eople  who  were  in  arms  and  asked  tbat  certain  white  men  should  go 
with  hira  to  confer  in  reference  to  negotiations  that  were  then  tr^  ing  to 

l>ehad  with  them.    He  took  Mr.  Bush 

t 

ByMr.  Cameron  : 

I  Q-  What  Bush  ! — ^A.  George  W.  Bush.  Mr.  Bush  and  Nelus  went 
off  together,  and  came  back  probably  half  an  hour  afterward  and  asked 
lor  Mr.  Wetbersby,  and  be  went  with  them  and  tbey  were  gone  probably 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  Wetbersby  came  back  and  asked  for 
three  men — Captain  Brown,  Colonel  Butler,  and  myself — and  added  that 
j  the  black  people  were  wdling  to  confer  with  six  men,  tbey  naming  them- 
I  ^Ives  three,  and  were  willing  that  tbe  white  people  should  pick  out 
the  other  three  men,  and  wanted  these  six  men  to  meet  six  men  on 
the  other  side  to  see  if  the  difficulty  could  be  settled.  We  went  down 
two  or  three  buudred  yards  and  met  tbe  colored  men  who  were  ap- 
pointed on  tbe  conference  by  the  colored  people,  and  we  bad  a  talk  with 
theai,  probably  filteeu  minutes.  We  first  demanded  Frederick  Pope, 
jj^causewe  ba<l  understood  he  was  there,  and  showed  tbe  warrant  for  bim. 
They  mi\  tbat  they  did  not  know  anything  about  him  ;  that  he  had  not 
heeu  there.  We  discussed  very  briefly  tbe  difldculty  tbat  bad  occurred, 
and  we  concluded  to  retire  peaceably.  An  agreement  was  made  by  both 
parties  to  retire  to  their  homes  and  give  tbe  matter  up. 

Q.  What  did  tbey  say  was  the  ground  of  tbe  complaint? — A.  The 
hlack  people  said  that  they  had  assembled  together  to  ])rotect  tbeiii- 
s>clvc%  lu  ilie  course  of  tbe  conversation  I  said  to  Jobn  Ilankerson, 
one  of  the  black  meu,  "  You  see  we  do  not  want  any  difficulty  with  yon ; 
^e  bave  got  these  men  that  you  see  up  here ;  there  are  euougb  men  to 
scatter  your  torces  in  twenty  minutes;"  when  Hankerson  replied,  *'  Yon 
on  t  know  how  many  we  have ;  we  don't  show  all  of  our  men  any  more 
""an  you  ^Q  yours." 
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Q.  But  what  was  their  agreement ;  did  they  assign  any  cause  for 
their  movement! — A.  These  men  were  then  in  their  own  neighborhood 
iind  armed,  and  said  that  they  had  assembled  together  to  protect  them- 
.selves. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
(J.  These  colored  people  said  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Well,  sir,  go  on. — A.  The  white  people  immediately  after  we  got 
back  began  to  disperse.  I  went  home,  and  a  great  many  men  weut 
home  witli  me.  That  was  the  end  of  Sunday,  so  far  as  I  know  it  my 
self.  Sunday  night  about  twelve  o'clock  the  neighborhood  where  1  live 
Wits  full  of  rumors  of  outrages  committed  by  the  black  people  on  that 
night. 

Q.  State  whether  in  consequence  of  rumors  of  an  alarming  character 
youwlid  anything. — A.  In  consequence  of  rumors  of  a  very  alarming 
character  I  left  home  again  on  Monday  morning.  1  found  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  Double  Bridges — the  road  runs  about  three  miles 
tiom  Rouse's  Bridge — one  hundred  men;  I  saw  probably  one  hundred 
men 

Q.  White  men! — A.  White  men,  marching  down  the  road.  We  went 
to  Kllenton  on  account  of  reports  constantly  received* there.  There 
were  veiy  few  negroes  there 

Q.  Where;  at  Elientou  t — A.  At  Ellenton,  when  we  reached  there. 

Q.  What  time  was  that! — A.  About  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the 
iilternoon.  The  people  seemed  to  be  delighted  to  see  us;  the  womea 
.stretched  their  heads  out  of  the  wiudows  and  said 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Mkkrimon.  You  can  state  whether  the  white  women  were  assem- 
bled at  that  place. 

A.  The  white  women,  four  or  five — it  is  a  small  village — seemeil  to 
he  collected  at  Mr.  John  Bonner's  store,  and  those  that  1  observed  were 
iti  the  u[)per  part  of  his  store. 

Q.  State  what  else  you  saw  there. — A.  From  Ellenton  the  white  nieu 
l«»lt  that  afreruoou  in  direction  of  Rouse's  Bridge.  On  the  wjiy  to 
Uouse's  Bridge  a  courier  came  from  the  sheriii'  of  the  county,  Mr.  Joi 
iliin,  stating 

Mr.  Ca^ieron.  You  need  not  state  what  he  said. 

The  W^iTNESS.  It  was  an  official  message  sent  by  one  of  the  deputy 
sherifi's  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  these  white  men  by  his  owu  stm, 
who  was  a  deputy.  1  know  that  the  action  of  the  white  people  was  iu- 
llnenced  by  this  message. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Merrimon.)  State  whether  in  consequence  of  the  mes- 
sage received  from  the  sheriff  anything  was  done. — A.  I  can  hardly  say 
that  without  stating  the  character  of  the  message. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  state  what  was  done. — A.  The  white  people  returned 
to  Ellenton  and  encamped  there  that  night  apparently  in  consequence 
of  the  message  of  the  sheriff*,  and  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
ports that  the  black  people  were  marching  to  burn  Ellent0!i.  They 
camped  there  to  protect  the  village. 

Q.  That  was  Monday  night! — A.  That  was  Monday  night. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  dof— A.  On  Tuesday  morning  we  went  to 
Rouse's  Bridge,  and  there  we  met  the  Federal  troops.  As  soon  as  we 
met  them,  I  was  requested  to  go  forward  with  Captain  Croft  and  Major 
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E>fitvis  and  confer  with  Captain  Lloyd  and  Lieutenant  Hinton.  We 
git:^t^d  the  circumstances  a«  well  as  we  knew  them,  and  the  reason  why 
v^^.  ^vereout;  that  property  had  been  burned,  lives  had  been  taken  by 

tlte  coloretl  men,  and  that  we  felt  bound 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  repeat  your  conversation  with  those  offi 

Mr.  Merrdion.  State  whether  you  had  a  conversation  with  them, 

\itit  do  not  state  what  it  was,  and  if  that  concluded  the  controversy. — 

^V-   AVe  bad  a  conversation  with  tbem,  and  we  a^rreed  to  disperse  and 

y^o  borne,  and  I  reached  home  about  one  or  half  past  one  o'clock  on 

'JCnesday,  and  I  saw  the  men  passing  me  continually  going  to  their  homes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  connected  with 

tbat  liot  that  is  interesting,  within  the  compass  of  the  examination  I 

\tav«  jjiven  you! — A.  Nothing  that  I  would  not  have  to  state  as  coming 

from  other  parties. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  the  part  you  took  in  that  transaction,  yon  were 
nioveil  by  any  political  motives  at  all. — A.  In  this  respect  somewhat: 
«o  far  as  any  intimidation  of  the  black  people  was  concerned,  not  a  ])ar- 
j  tide;  but  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  these  movements 
among  the  men  at  that  time,  and  it  was  universalis  regarded  as  very 
?  "nfortuuate;  that  its  effect  would  be  certainly  injurious  to  the  demo- 
•ratic  party  in  the  Union,  and  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  was 
•deprecated  by  every  one  that  I  spoke  to. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  the  sphere  of  your  knowledge  at  all,  any  white 

'"an  was  moved  by  desire  to  intimidate  the  colored  people,  and  diive 

^ottn  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  in  what  they  were  doing  there. — 

y-  ^o;  I  do  not  think  that;  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  think  it  was 

<*eprecated  as  a  movement  likely  to  injure  the  democratic  party. 

fh        State  whether,  at  any  time  withm  the  last  year  or  two,  yoii  have 

loreatened  any  colored  man,  in  any  way,  with  violence,  or  ili:it  you 

^^Qld  discharge  him  from  your  plantation  or  your  service,  for  the  pur- 

1*^5^  of  compelling  him  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  or  inducing  him 

/^  do  it. — A.  I  have  always  been  an  opponent  of  proscription,  not  that 

^^o  not  think  we  have  a  perfect  moral  right,  in  the  condition  of  South 

r^^ioliiia,  to  use  it,  but  because  1  thought  it  was  non-effeciive,  and  1 

^^ve  not  agreed  with  my  friends  and  other  people  who  advocated,  some 

^^  theQi,  that  policy;  and  I  cannot  help  stating,  though,  that  I  believe 

*  did,  ou  one  occasion,  use  language  to  intimidate  a  voter.     He  was  a 

^'ouug  man,  a  body-servant  of  mine,  you  may  say  one  that  I  have  great 

regard  for,  and  who  told  me  voluiKarily,  six  or  eight  months  ago,  that 

*^^  MToiild  never  vote  the  radical  ticket  in  South  Carolina  any  more.    To 

^y  astonishment,  a  week  before  the  election  he  said  that  he  was  afraid 

^at  he  wotdd  have  to  give  way  before  the  influence  on  the  plantation, 

*«^^d  1  spoke  roughly.    That  is  the  only  one  that  I  ever  threatened.    I 

^^d  threaten  to  turn  him  off',  and  I  used  very  strong  language  to  him, 

*fidlielt  very  indignant  that  he  shoidd  have  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 

Umidated  by  those  colored  people  when  he  knew  that  I  was  so  Iriendly 

fohini.    That  is  the  only  case  that  I  know  that  can  be  construed  into 

•"timidation. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q-  The  probable  political  effect  of  the  Ellenton  riot  was  discussed 

amon^yon  leading  gentlemen! — A.  I  heard  it  mentioned  once  or  twice. 

Q"  By  whom  ? — A.  I  think  that  Captain  BroWn  and  Colonel  Butler, 
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and  perhaps  Mr.  Dunbar,  I  am  not  positive;  Captain  Croft  audMr. 
Davis }  prominent  men  right  there. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  How  discussed,  if  you  say  you  heard  it  discussed  ! — A.  It  was 
discussed  in  this  way,  that  this  occurrence  was  very  unfortuuate;  u 
hindered  proper  action  that  would  have  been  taken  by  the  white  men 
under  the  circumstances,  because  they  believed  that  any  violence  to  the 
black  men  would  be  magnified  at  the  North,  and  used  to  the  iujurvot 
the  democratic  party ;  and  that  had  to  bo  avoided.  I'hat  was  the  spirit 
or  action  in  our  canvass  as  far  as  I  knew  it.  I  may  state  that  I  was  a 
member  of  both  State  conventions,  one  in  May  that  then  discussed 
this  matter  and  the  one  that  nominated  General  Hampton,  and  altboogli 
I  am  called  a  straight-out  democrat,  I  requested  that  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  party  and  so  reported  it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  did  you  have  this  discussion  in  regard  to  the  probable 
political  eflPect  of  the  Ellen  ton  riot? — A.  The  time  that  I  recollect  it 
particularly  was  while  we  were  attempting  to  negotiate  with  the  black 
people  on  Sunday. 

Q.  While  the  black  people  were  present ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  the  black 
people  were  some  distance  oflT,  and  the  white  people  were  trjiug  to 
negotiate.  I  had  just  got  there,  and  being  invi  ed  into  this  couferemt 
and  in  discussing  what  action  should  be  taken,  the  question  came  up 
about  the  political  bearing  it  would  have,  and  we  agreed  that  it  wooM 
be  very  disastrous  for  us  to  use  any  violence. 

Q.  You  were  unanimous  in  that  opinion  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  whether  you  were  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not  recol 
lect  any  objection  among  four  or  five  men  that  were  discussing  it;  I 
recollect  particularly  Colonel  Butler  coincided  with  that  idea. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  What  day  was  that  ? — A.  Sunday. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  agree  with  some  of  your  friends  who 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  proscription  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  refer  to  as  advocates  of  that  doctrine  f — A.  Tbat 
doctrine  has  never  been  publicly  discussed. 

Q.  No  matter  whether  it  has  been  publicly  or  privately'  discussed, 
you  spoke  oi  your  friends  who  advocated  that  policy ;  what  friends 
did  you  refer  to  ? — A.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  very  common  discussion 
in  our  county  among  my  neighbors,  and  some  of  the  Millers  have  l)een 
advocates,  theoretically,  of  proscription.  As  an  abstract  question  I 
think  our  county  is  about  equally  divided  on  it. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  did  you  see  engaged  in  these  EUenton 
troubles  who  were  out  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  riots!  1 
mean  in  all. — A.  I  have  already  estimated  those  on  Sunday  at  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  On  Monday  at  12,  when  I  joined 
the  white  men,  I  think  there  were  about  one  hundred.  By  Tuesday 
afternoon  they  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  accord- 
ing to  my  estimate  of  them,  which  I  made  with  some  little  care.  That 
was  the  time  that  they  dispersed,  after  we  got  through  with  our  con- 
ference with  the  Federal  officers  about  1  o'clock. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  were  at  Rouse's  Bridge  at  the  time  yoa 
got  there  Tuesday  morning  ? — ^A.  I  have  no  means  of  judging.    I  sat 
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a  crowd  collected  back  of  the  Federal  officers,  I  beard  a  groat  cheer- 
ing. When  I  first  got  to  Elleuton  five  guns  went  off,  said  to  be  the  first 
shots  by  the  negroes ;  I  do  not  know ;  aod  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
1  heard  a  great  cheer  from  the  negroes,  and  we  expected  that  there 
YTould  l,e  a  very  hard  fight  there.  I  presume  that  there  were  probably, 
jadgiuf?  by  tbe  sound  of  the  voices,  seventy-five,  may  be  a  hundred. 

Q.  Where  were  they  at  that  time — the  negroes? — A.  They  were  in 
the  swamps.  They  had  torn  up  the  bridge  when  we  got  there,  over  the 
public  highway,  and  the  negroes  were  in  a  very  strong  military  posi- 
tion in  the  swamp. 

Q.  Did  yon  arrive  before  or  after  the  troops  arrived? — A.  I  tliiuk  we 
got  up  on  one  side  of  the  swamp  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
they  did  on  the  other.  They  came  from  a  northern,  we  from  a  southern 
direction.  The  place  where  the  troops  would  have  formed,  if  they  were 
going  to  make  a  movement  upon  the  swamp,  is  probably  three  fourtlis 
of  a  mile  from  the  point  where  we  met  them ;  and  I  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral troops  probably  had  reached  a  point  where  they  would  have  formed 
if  they  were  going  to  have  attacked  the  swamp,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  whire  men  reached  it  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  white  men  had  surrounded,  or 
nearly  surrounded,  the  swamp  in  which  the  negroes  were  at  that  time  ? — 
A,  No,  sir;  they  had  not.  The  white  men  moved  upon  the  swamp,  ex- 
pecting to  be  attacked,  and  they  moved,  of  course,  the  way  that  would 
behest  for  their  own  self-defense,  and  to  accomplish  their  object,  which 
^as  tbe  dispersing  of  the  black  men  in  the  swamp.  They  moved  in 
such  a  way  that  they  naturally,  in  coming  out,  would  have  surrounded 
the  black  people;  bat  the  Idea  of  surrounding  them  had  not  occurred, 
I  am  sure. 

Q.  Were  you  in  command  of  the  whites? — A.  I  was  not  in  command, 
bat  I  was  immediately  with  the  gentleman  who  was  in  command,  and 
knew  his  x>li)us. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command? — A.  Nominally,  Col.  A.  P.  Butler  was  in 
command. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Riley? — A.  Riley,  he  had  accepted  the  command, 
being  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  man  in  the  party. 

Q.  Then  30U  mean  to  say  that  Butler  was  in  command,  but  was  in 
Command  only  nominally? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  nominally,  because 
he  might  have  been  displaced  at  any  moment.  He  really  had  no  power 
except  as  it  came  from  the  men  personally.    He  had  no  office. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  Brown  was  in  command  f — A.  Brown 
tad  the  warrant.  I  stated  him  to  be  the  constable  who  had  tbe  warrant 
on  Sunday,  but  this  was  on  Tuesday.  It  was  not  a  process  of  law,  I  do 
tiot  think,  after  Sunday.  The  whites  assembled,  and  it  was  a  regular 
^r\ice  of  a  warrant  up  to  Sunday  night,  and  alter  the  outrages  by  the 
blacks  on  Sunday  night,  and  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  1  did 
^ot  consider  it  as  a  legal  process  being  served  any  longer,  but  the  i)eople 
I'ising  to  protect  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Brown  has  testified  that  they  were  all  under  his  command, 
and  that  he  was  engaged  all  that  time  at  serving  that  process.  Did 
TOO  so  understand  it! — A.  I  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Brown  was 
in  command  except  as  constable. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  whether  he  was  in  command,  in  fact,  or  not 
on  3fonday  and  Tuesday,  or  whether  you  recognized  Butler  as  in 
command  i — A.  1  recognized  the  command  as  being  under*  Butler  entirely 
after  Sunday. 
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Q.  So  far  as  the  command  was  concerned  ho  was  generally  ree^gniaed 

by  the  whites  as  being  their  commander 

'^The  Witness.  After  Sunday  f 
Mr.  Ca]MERON.  After  Sunday. 
A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  democratic  club  up  in  that  region!— A.  1 
belonged  to  the  Beech  Island  Democratic  Club. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  of  discharging  men  from  their  employmeut  or 
turning  them  out  of  their  land  holds,  or  the  occupancy  of  laud,  discas^^l 
in  that  club  on  account  of  their  voting  the  republican  ticket  f— A.  It 
never  came  up  for  discussion  at  any  meeting  that  I  was  at.  and  I  was 
at  most  of  them.    I  do  not  think  it  ever  came  up  in  the  club  at  all. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  state  whether  you  do  not  know  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  inform  the  colored  people  that  if  they  voted  the  radical 
ticket  they  could  not  expect  to  be  employed  there,  or  could  not  expect 
to  occupy  the  lands  of  the  white  people? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a 
rommon  thing.  I  think  it  was  done  sometimes,  but  I  think  it  was 
rather  an  uncommon  thing  in  those  neighborhoods  that  I  was  familiar 
with. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  done  f — A.  I  think  it  was  rather  an  uncommon 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  democratic  papers  in  that  county  advo- 
cated such  a  policy  f — A.  I  do  not.    I  did  not  take  the  county  pai>er. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Have  any  legal  proceedings  been  commenced  against  you  for  yonr 
l»}irticipation  in  the  so-called  Ellenton  riots? — A.  They  have. 

Q.  In  what  court  have  these  proceedings  been  commenced  ?— A.  I 
have  never  been  arrested.  I  understood  that  there  was  a  warrant  for 
HK*,  and  I  went  to  the  commissioner  and  gave  bond.  I  appeai-ed  in 
iiccordance  with  that  bond  at  the  United  States  circuit  court  on  the  Ith 
Monday  in  November. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  j^ou  are  charged  with? — A.  I  never  saw  the 
warrant ;  I  do  not  know;  1  never  examined  it;  I  suppose,  though,  with 
what  all  the  rest  of  the  men  arrested  on  that  thing  were  charged  wiih; 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  it. 

Q.  Are  you  still  under  that  bond  f — A.  I  am  still  under  a  two  tboa- 
sand  dollar  bond  to  appear  at  the  next  session  of  the  circuit  court. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  negroes,  radicals,  were  arrested  for 
their  participation  in  that  riot  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  one,  sir.  1  heard  of 
one  democratic  negro  that  was  arrested  that  was  with  the  white  people. 
I  never  heard  of  a  republican  negro  being  arrested. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  December  30, 1876. 
M.  Solomon  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  State  your  age. — Answer.  I  will  be  thirty-eight  years  old 
thiB  25th  of  next  May. 
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Q.  What  is  your  place  of  residence  f — A.  Near  the  Double  Bridges. 

Q.  What  county  ? — A.  In  Aiken  County. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Merchandising:. 

Q.  Which  political  party  do  you  belong  to  ! — A.  I  do  not  belong  to 
any  political  party  at  all. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  anything  connected  with  what  is  known 
as  the  Ellenton  riot,  in  your  county,  and  if  so,  state  what  occurred  in 
your  own  way,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  you  can.  Where  do  you 
live?— A.  I  live  on  the  Double  Bridges,  over  the  Three  Runs,  as  they 
call  itv 

Q.  How  far  from  the  bridge! — A.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

Q.  Now  go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  On  Saturday  morning,  about 

^igbt  o'clock,  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Washington  Bush  came  to 

^y  store,  where  there  was  a  good  many  of  colored  ])eople :  he  says  to  the 

colored  people  that  was  at  the  store  trading  with  me,  he  says  to  me, 

'*Yoa  are  all  here  drinking  and  carrying  on,  and  you  don't  see  that  our 

^est  men  was  killed  yesterday,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  better  ])lan 

^or  us  to  go  and  assist  our  men."    The  colored  people  all  gathered 

aroandand  wanted  to  find  out  the  news;  how  and  why  he  was  killed. 

J  am  a  man  under  $2,000  bond  to  keep  my  house,  and  I  listened  to  what 

J^^y  said ;  and,  so  there  should  not  be  any  fuss,  I  took  this  Washington 

^Q«h  and  gave  him  a  drink  of  whisky,  aud  told  him  to  go  soinewheres 

'''^^  I  didn't  want  all  that  fuss  around  me.    He  left  that  day  and  I  heard 

'nothing  further  until  about  four  o'clock,  and  then  another  colored  man 

"y  the  name  of  Joe  Bowers 

By  Mr.  Christianoy: 

Q.^  Was  this  Joe  Bowers  engaged  in  the  riot  with  the  colored  people  ? — 
*^-   Yes,  sir. 

.  Q-  You  know  that! — A.  I  do  know  that,  because  this  san)e  man,  Joe 
i^owers,  was  making  a  crib  for  me.  Joe  Bowers  came  up  then  Jiiid  he 
^5"^,  ''Look  at  all  the  white  people  going  up  to  Lonzo  Harley's  to  kiii 
"P  the  niggers.  What  we  niggers  got  to  dot  We  ain't  got  no  money  to 
^^5'  any  ammunition,  and  so  the  best  plan  for  us  is  to  go  and  bieak  up 
*^*^^  <:otton -houses,  and  burn  the  giuhonses,  and  carry  the  coiton  ro  the 
*^tores.  and  buy  ammunition  with  it."  1  scolded  him  and  said,  '•  I  don't 
^^nt  no  such  expression  around  me." 

That  was  the  last  that  happened  on  Saturday.    The  colored  peo|>le 
^jj^y  have  got  a  church  there,  and  over  the  chnrch  there  was  a  man  by 
^^^  name  of  Bryant  Council,  w^ho  is  secretary  of  it.    He  comes  to  me  at 
^^^  o'clock  on  Sunday  and  says  to  me,  **  Solomon,  what  shall  I  do  ?     I 
'^^ived  a  letter  from  Daniel  House  that  I  should  gather  up  all  the  coi- 
^^  ])eople  and  go  to  Kouse's  Bridge  and  assist  him  to  fight  the  wnites." 
^Veii,  I  am  rather  intimate  with  the  colored  population  because  I  make 
'"y  living  from  them,  and  I  says,  "  Bryant,  you  had  better  take  my  ad- 
vice and  not  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."    He  goes  back  then,  and  comes 
"?ht  back.    He  says  to  me,  "You  better  look  put,  because  they  are 
goiogto  break  up  your  house  and  to  take  out  your  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  store;"  and  I  says,  '*It  don't  make  no  difference."    In  a 
«^kort  time,  Bryant  and  Joe  Bowers,  and  another  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Artie,  and  some  of  them  calls  him  George  Williams — they  goes 
bj  so  many  names  I  can't  keep  track  of  their  names — they  came  up 
tiere  to  the  store,  and  says  I,  '*  Joe,  where  are  you  going  ?"  and  he  says, 
**I  am  going  to  the  Neck  to  try  to  gather  up  all  the  guns  I  can."    I  says, 
"^YoQ  better  stay  here;  there's  no  guns  in  the  Neck." 
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By  :\rr.  Merrhion  : 

Q.  Where  is  the  Neck  ! — A.  I  will  explain  to  you  the  way  it  is  situated. 
[Explains  by  diagram.]  The  Neck  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my 
place.  I  h^ays  to  him,  "  eToe,  there  is  no  guns  in  the  Neck."  '*  Well," he 
says,  ^'  I  doii't  care  if  there  is  no  guns  in  the  Neck.  We  can  go  to  Simon 
Coker-s.  Simon  Coker  brought  fifty-two  guns  from  Columbia  that 
Ciiamberlaiu  gave  to  him  to  distribute  amongst  the  people."  I  then 
shnt  up  and  didn't  say  nothing  more,  and  he  went  off,  and  soon  I  saw  a 
large  crowd  of  colored  people  come  around  my  store. 

Bv  Mr.  Christiancy: 

Q.  What  time  was  that! — A.  That  was  about  a  quarter  pastthreein 
the  afternoon.  When  they  came  there  they  were  right  in  froDt  of  the 
store  under  a  man  by  the  name  of  Alex.  Wright,  who  was  the  com- 
'  mander  of  them.  He  bad  a  sword  and  he  was  drilling  them.  At  that 
time  when  they  was  drilling,  I  was  sitting  in  my  door,  and  I  took  ai)eDcil 
and  took  each  one's  name  down  and  what  kind  of  guns  they  bad,  iouiy 
own  language.  I  write  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  all  the  langnaire 
I  can  write;  and  wheu  my  clerk  came  afterwards  I  told  him  to  copy  it 
otl  in  his  own  language. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Have  yoii  got  a  list  of  them  ! — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Then  read  it. — A.  1  don't  possess  any  English,  as  I  said. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy: 

Q.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  list  that  you  took  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  toldmj 
clerk  to  copy  it  off. 

Bv  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q.  Is  that  all  of  them  ? — A.  That  is  all  the  colored  people.  I  have 
got  a  list  of  the  whites,  too. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  then  ? — A.  I  seen  two  men  come  from  Colonel 
Foreman's^  and  one  man  named  Basil  Bryant,  and  the  other  one  hi$ 
name  is  John  Scott. 

Q.  White  or  black  ? — A.  Two  black  men.  They  went  out  in  the  morn- 
ing with  two  muskets  on  their  shoulders  to  go  to  help  them  fellows  up 
at  Kouse's  Bridge. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  is, each  of  them  bad  a  musket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  each  of  them 
had  a  musket. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  where  they  were  going! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
asking  them  and  they  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  Kouse's  Bridge. 
That  was  Sunday  morning.  When  they  came  back  I  seen  them  going 
with  those  guns,  and  I  says  to  them 

Q.  What  time  did  they  come  back! — A.  About  half  past  three  o'clocL 
I  said  to  them,  "  Where  is  you  going !"  and  he  says, "  You  white  devils 
got  hold  of  us  and  took  all  the  guns  away  from  there,  and  we  had  to  go 
bome  peaceable."  I  said,  "  Wh^'  do  you  call  them  white  devils  !  They 
took  the  guns  awaj^  from  you  so  you  would  not  be  burt  any  more,'' 
Bryant  said,  "  Damned  if  we  ain't  going  to  have  three  guns  for  every 
one  that  they  took  away  from  us ;"  and  then  they  was  all  there,  standing 
around  my  place,  drinking  water.  There  is  a  well  right  in  front  of  my 
store. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  made  for  the  bridge ;  in  aboat  ten  or  fifteen 
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minutes  we  have  seen  a  baggy  come  up ;  we  bave  recognized  in  the 

buggy,  it  was  two  white  men,  one  his  name  is  Charley  Evans,  and  the 

other,  WiUie  Hankerson.    Basil  says  to  me,  '*  I  wonder  whether  they 

bave  got  any  guns  or  not.''    1  says,  "  1  don't  think  that  they  has  f  but 

as  soon  as  they  seen  them  coming  they  went  ofiF.    They  came  to  my 

store  and  stopped  and  took  a  drink  of  water  and  went  on  ;  tliat  buggy 

with  them  two  white  men.    Shortly  afterwards  I  saw  another  young 

man  come  in — the  telegraph  operator — he  went  on  walking. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  in  a  hurry.  His  name 
was  Lewis;  and  a  man  named  Elmore  Ashley,  and  Sonney  Bailey,  and 
they  went  together.  I  was  afraid  for  them,  and  hollered  for  them  to 
halt  a  minute.  I  says,  "  Mr,  Ashley,  look  out  when  you  are  going 
across  the  bridge,  because  there  is  a  good  many  of  colored  people  well 
armed."  He  says  he  didn't  think  they  would  hurt  him,  and  soon  after- 
wards I  seen  about  ten  or  twelve  men,  which  1  got  every  one  of  their 
names  on  that  list,  coming  on. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Were  they  whites  ? — A.  They  were  whites ;  they  stopped  at  my 

well. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  have  got  the  list  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  give  it  to  us. — A.  [Witness  hands  list]  Soon  afterwards,  I 
goes  down  to  the  bridge  and  took  a  stand  right  here,  [indicating ;]  com- 
ing up  from  the  bridge  there  is  a  kind  of  a  little  place,  and  I  put  myself 
there  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  took  a  position  right  there  oft*  from 
the  bridge.  I  went  down  to  see  what  would  be  going  on  there  on  the 
'X)ad.  VVheu  Elmore  Ashley  come  in  fifty  yards  of  the  bridge  he  was 
halted  by  two  men — one  his  name  is  Warren  Kelsey,  and  the  other  one, 
Dave  Bush. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q.  Were  they  black  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  halted  by  them,  and 
they  called  for  his  gun.  Elmore  Ashley  spoke  to  them,  and  says, "  Boys, 
lam  for  peace;  we  have  made  an  agreement  for  peace,  but  if  nothing 
^ill  do  you  but  the  gun,  I  can  give  it  to  you."  In  the  mean  time  Ales. 
^Vright  came  up  on  the  other  side  and  drawed  the  gun  off  from  across 
lis  saddle. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  Took  it  away  from  him  f — A.  Took  it  away  from  him. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  The  negro  took  it  away  from  the  white  man  t — A.  The  negro  took 
it  away  from  the  white  man.  Soon  afterwards  another  negro  by  the 
name  of  Bryant  Council  comes  and  talked  to  them,  and  for  him  to  go 
and  give  the  gun  back,  and  then  Alex.  Wright  gave  it  back  to  Elmore 
Ashley,  and  said  to  Mr.  Ashley,  *'I  don't  know  whether  I  can  save  your 
life  or  not,  but  you  better  go  on  f  and  Dave  Bush  and  Warren  Kelsey, 
they  fired  their  guns  at  Elmore.  But  they  fired  over  his  horse.  Them 
white  men,  when  they  heard  them  shoot,  they  came  right  up  on  the 
bridge. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  What  white  men  I — A.  These  white  men  there  on  that  list^  [referring 
to  the  list  handed  to  the  committee.]  They  came  up  on  the  bridge,  and 
wa«  hurrying  to  get  across  the  bridge,  to  see  what  became  of  Elmore 
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Ashley  ;  and  another  fellow  by  the  name  of  WilkinsHamiltoo,  be  stood 
there  by  the  bridge,  and  fired  at  the  whites;  and  while  Wiikins  Hamil 
ton  tired  at  the  whites,  then  several  shots  was  fired  from  one  place  to 
ano^^her,  and  then  the  bridge  was  tored  up,  not  to  let  them  pas8. 

Q.  Who  tore  the  bridge  up? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  who^rastbe 
men  tored  the  bridge  up,  because  it  was  tored  up  from  that  8ide\Nben' 
the  colored  people  took  their  stand. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  From  the  side  they  were  on  f — A.  From  the  side  they  were  on.  I 
could  not  see  at  that  time  who  tored  that  bridge  up,  because  I  was  kind 
of  under  the  bridge,  and,  of  course,  1  could  not  see  it.  When  1  seen 
that  done,  I  went  on  back  to  the  store.  It  was  pretty  nigh  dark;  it  was 
not  quite  dark,  but  it  was  just  dusk.  Immediat-ely  afterwards  HryaDt 
Council  con»es  to  me  and  says,  *' Poor  Basil  Bryant  is  dead,  lie  got 
killed  there."  Then  he  asked  my  clerk  to  write  a  letter  to  General  Bat 
ler  or  somebody  at  House's  Bridge,  and  he  asked  my  clerk  to  write  a 
letter  for  peace. 

My  clerk  took  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  then  they  asked  me  to  go 
and  hand  that  letter,  if  I  knowed  where  to  go.  I  said,  '*  I  caiiH  goat 
night;  and  such  times  as  this  1  won't  go  out  of  my  house;  but  next 
morning  I  will  go  and  see  what  I  can  do  with  it." 

About  10  o'clock  we  went  out,  and  we  have  seen  a  fire,  which  itseeme«i 
to  me  like  Dr.  Bailey's  barn  was  a-fire. 

Q.  What  night  was  that! — A.  Sunday  night;  that  thing  went  on  iid 
til  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  was  in  my  house,  and  about  twelve  o'clock 
there  was  two  white  men  came  to  my  house  and  woke  me  up;  his  name 
is  Mr.  Woods,  and  the  other  one  is  George  Newman ;  they  said  to 
me 

Mr.  Chrtsttancy.  You  need  not  state  what  they  said. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Merrimon.)  State  whether  you  saw  any  barn  burning:.-A. 
I  saw  the  light;  that  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  direction  ot  Dr. 
Bailey's. 

Q.  State  whether  you  passed  there  afterward  and  saw  the  bam 
burned? — A.  I  want  only  to  say  what  them  was  doing  that  iiigl»l 
Them  two  men  came  to  my  house,  and  I  took  and  kept  tbeni  over 
night.  Of  course  I  shall  not  state  nothing  that  was  said  if  your  bouor 
says  I  shall  not  say  what  they  said.  Next  morning,  bright  and  early- 
it  was  belbre  they  could  hardly  get  out  of  bed— I  heard  a  drum  was 
beating. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 
Q.  Monday  morning  ? — ^A.  Monday  morning. 

By  Mr.  Merrbion  : 
Q.   What    direction  did  you  hear  the  drum  ;    up  by  the  Double 
Bridges! — A.  They  was  all  around  there;  then  I  goes  in  the  house  awl 
says,  ^'  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  niggers  coming  now ;  I  expect 
we  are  all  going  to  be  ruined."    Mr.  Newman,  he  jumps  np  and  goes  out 
of  the  house.    Mr.  Woods,  he  could  not  get  ready ;  by  the  time  be 
could  get  out  of  the  bed   and   put  on   his  clothing  they   was  rigbt 
at    my   store.     I  then  told  to   Mr.   Woods  to  be  in  the  bouse,  ami 
I  will  go  outside.     I  have  locked  everything  np;  and  I  went  outjside 
and  sat  down   to  look   for    them,   and  they  all    come    around   thi 
store,    and     they    formed     a     line    right     about     the     store.     Tin 
captain    of    it — I    was    not    aware   of   his    name,    but    afterwanl 
heard  of  his  name,  Motte  or  Morse,  or  something  like  that.    I  don' 
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low  that  man,  and  the  other  captain  his  name  was  Daniel  Ronse;  and 
ev  come  to  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Solomon,  yon  need  not  be  seared,  we 
n't  a  going  to  hart  you,  joa  are  our  man.  That  time  when  I  had  to  go 
\  Columbia  we  didn't  have  no  money,  we  come  to  you  for  subscription 
Qdyou  helped  UvS,  and  of  course  we  have  got  to  remember  you  now.'^ 
sjiys,  **  All  right.'' 

lu  a  few  minutes  they  came  to  me  and  said,  "We  are  a  friend  to  you, 
ir.  Solomon;  we  want  to  see  Mr.  Miller" — that  is  my  clerk — ^' wi» 
vantto  put  him  in  the  same  place  where  Basil  Bryant  was  put,  and 
lothiug  will  do  but  to  take  white  blood  this  day."  I  said,  "  He  didn't  do 
lothing  to  you."  They  said,  "  We  have  heard  he  was  at  Rouse's  Bridge 
resterday."  I  says,  "It  is  not  so;  he  wasn't  there.  How  could  he  go 
if 'be  (lidu't  have  no  arms  and  nothing  else  f  "  Well,  anyhow,  they  was 
ifterllim,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  to  have  him,  they  said. 

At  last  Mr.  Miller  opened  the  door  and  says  to  them,  "  Grentiemen,  I 
bave  not  been  at  Rouse's  Bridge,  and  if  you  should  take  my  life  you  will 
take  innocent  blood."  Then  that  captain  says,  "  Well,  I  tell  you  what 
we'll  do  with  you :  if  you  will  give  us  a  written  obligation  that  you  shall 
never  meddle  on  neither  side,  neither  on  our  side  or  the  white  peo|)le's, 
we'll  let  you  alone."  He  says,  "All  right,  I  will  do  that ; "  and  ho  went 
iud  wrote  it  out  and  gave  it  to  him,  but  what  he  wrote  I  do  not  know ; 
t>ntthat  captain  went  out  and  read  it  to  the  company. 

After  they  found  out  that  Woods  was  at  my  house,  then  they  de- 
manded him.  I  could  not  keep  them  away  from  my  house.  They  went 
fland  was  trying  to  get  axes  to  break  the  door,  but  I  commenced  to 
'peak  to  them,  and  I  says,  "It  is  no  use  for  you  to  attempt  that;  you 
an't  come  into  my  store ;  you  are  too  big  a  crowd.  I  will  tell  you 
^hat  I'll  do:  if  you  will  go  and  appoint  your  committee  of  two  or  three 
'en,  I  will  let  them  go  in  and  search  for  him."  They  went  out  and 
Ppointed  a  committee  of  three,  and  in  that  three,  in  that  committee, 
lere  was  that  captain  and  Basil  Bryant  and  Daniel  Rouse,  and  they 
fcnie  in  in  my  private  house  where  I  live,  and  looked  all  around,  and  did 
3tfind  him ;  and  then  they  went  in  from  the  house  in  the  store,  because 
iat  is  all  one  building,  only  a  partition,  and  I  told  them,  *•  See.  he  ain't 
lere."  So  I  gave  them  a  drink  of  whisky  and  a  cigar,  and  they  went 
5  toward  Ellen  ton — in  that  direction.  1  don't  know  where  they  went, 
ut  they  went  in  that  direction. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  on  Monday  morning.  After  they 
?ent  to  Ellen  ton,  in  about  the  course  of  two  hours  there  was  several  of 
olored  men — which  I  can  mentiou  the  name  if  you  want  it — came  to  me 
ml  asked  me  about  that  note  what  Bryant  Council  left  there.    I  said, 

That  note  is  no  good  now,  because  the  gentleman  told  your  captain 
bat  you  have  wrote  for  peace."  And  they  said,  "  Damn  the  peace  ; 
that's  the  use  of  it  I" 

By  Mr.  Meurimon  : 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Colored  people ;  that  captain — I  don't  know 
s  name,  whether  Motte  or  Morse.  Their  name  was  Washington  and 
adison  Saj^p,  and  John  Davis  and  Allen  Flint,  and  several  more  which 
2ouhln't  thiuK — so  much  of  them  there.  They  was  the  ones  that  come 
ck  and  asked  for  peace.  They  come  to  me  then  ;  I  should  carry  that 
ter.  They  seen  George  W.  Bush,  and  they  wanted  I  should  carry  the 
ter  to  him.  I  says,  "  If  that  will  do  any  good,  of  course  I  am  willing 
do  anything  you  want  me  to  do;"  and  then  I  took  that  letter  and 
iced  it^  in  George  W.  Bush's  hands. 
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In  aboiit  the  course  of  au  hour  or  so,  then,  I  was  called  off  to  1)€  on 
inquest  of  the  body  of  Basil  Bryant,  when  his  brother  call  me  lot 
inquest  to  be  on  the  jury.  Here  is  the  verdict  that  was  paj^sedoii 
body,  [handing  paper  to  the  committee;]  and  afcerwards  evervtl 
was  peace  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  thrive  o'cioc 
the  evening  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  white  people  i)assing  by 
store. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going? — A.  Towards  Ellenton,  across 
bridge.  They  did  not  stop  around  the  store,  but  kept  on  stra 
ahead,  but  where  they  was  going  I  don't  know ;  but  that  was  tbe  1; 
have  seen,  except  in  the  evening  1  have  seen  a  good  many  white 
going  in  the  road,  and  they  have  told  me  that  they  were  going  to 
about  that  riot. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  That  is  about  {ill  I  know.  I  have  seen  the 
what  they  was  doing ;  I  was  interested  because  I  kept  my  own  husii 
I  was  not  arrested,  and  they  don't  want  me,  it  seems. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Bailey's  barn  after  that  night  ? — A.  About  Fr 
I  passed  by  there  and  I  seen  it  was  burnt  up — not  his  barn,  but  his 
and  gin-house — but  I  have  seen  the  fire  in  that  direction  Snn'Jayii 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  colored  men  who  said  that  they  ha 
money,  and  they  would  go  and  burn  the  houses,  &c. ! — A.  Joe  Bo\ 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Joe  Bowers  says,  "It*  the  white  p 
goes  to  kill  up  the  niggers,  and  we  niggers  we  have  got  to  go  and  b 
up  tlie  cotton-houses  and  burn  the  gin-houses,  and  carry  the  cottc 
tlie  store  and  buy  ammunition  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  EI e  said  the  negroes  had  no  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  be 
that  would  be  the  only  way  they  could  get  their  ammunition. 

By  Mr.  Mekrimon  : 

Q.  Dow  many  negroes  did  you  see  at  the  Double  Bridges  at  any 
during  the  disturbance? — A.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  what  1  have 
by  the  store ;  1  can't  say  what  I  have  seen  by  the  bridges,  but  al 
store,  as  near  as  I  can* get  at  it,  there  was  about  sixty-tive  or  sev< 
somewhere  along  in  that  way ;  but  on  Monilay  I  have  seen  a  gocxl  m 
I  would  judge  it,  as  I  have  not  counted — I  would  judge  there  was  a 
three  or  four  hundred.     I  only  state  that  as  a  judgment. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  did  you  see  there? — A.  Sixteen  pas 
the  store  that  Sunday  evening. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  their  names  ? — A.  They  are  there,  sir.  [P 
ing  to  list  of  names  furnished  to  the  committee.] 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  Bailey  whose  barn  was  burned! 
Dr.  Bailey — Wallace  Bailey;  but  we  generally  call  him  Dr.  Bailey 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  All  I  know  si 
that  riot  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Statue  whether  you  saw  armed  colored  men  at  any  other  time 
Last  Saturday  night  we  were  mighty  scared,  for  there  was  more 
out  than  at  any  other  time  since.  Last  Saturday  about  from  foi 
fifty,  with  old-fashioned  muskets  and  these  little  carbines,  wha 
never  seen  in  the  country  before  since  I  live  there,  and  I  have 
there  going  on  four  years. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  with  them  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell ;  they 
from  the  Neck. 

Q.  That  is  a  place  about  a  mile  from  you  ? — A.  That  is  a  place 
a  mile  from  me. 

Q.  South  of  the  Double  Bridges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  know  where  they  were  going,  or  what  they  were  do- 
ing 1 — A..  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON : 

Q.  Did  they  hart  anybody  ? — A.  Not  that  I  heard;  only  what  I  have 
beard  that  they  have  shot  one  colored  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  yourself! — A.  I  have  heard  the  colored 
people  saying  that  they  shot  him,  but  as  to  seeing  him,  I  don't  know. 
Tbey  said  he  said,  "  If  God  Almighty  will  forgive  me  this  time  for  vot- 
ing the  republican  ticket,  I  will  never  vote  it  again."  That  colored  man, 
bis  name  was  Scott;  he  was  the  man  that  got  shot. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  a  republican  all  up  to 
this  time,  and  he  says,  "  If  God  Almighty  will  forgive  me  this  time  for 
voting  the  republican  ticket,  I  never  will  vote  any  more  republican 
ticket"    Therefore  he  got  shot. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  That  is  what  he  told  you  ? — A.  That  is  what  the  colored  people 
told  me, 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  so  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  in  bed. 

Q.  Was  that  told  you  by  the  colored  people? — A.  The  colored  peo- 
ple told  me  so — his  neighbors  around  there. 

OSOSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  CAMfiRON  : 

Q.  How  many  white  men  in  all  did  you  see  there  in  the  vicinity  of 
your  store  during  these  troubles  f— A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir;  because 
luere  was  so  many. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  ? — A.  I  could  not,  because  they  have 
^^n  passing  backward  and  forward,  and  of  course  I  could  not  tell ; 
^nere  may  be  five  hundred,  more  or  less ;  I  don't  know,  1  never  count ; 
TOt  if  I  have  counted,  of  course  1  can't  give  the  exact  count  of  it. 
Q.  Were  they  armed  f — A.  Which  f  / 

Q.  The  white  men  that  you  saw  there  f — ^A.  Well,  some  of  them  were 
^nned  and  some  of  them  wasn't. 

Q*  Were  those  sixteen  armed  f — A.  There  was  some  of  them  had 
^^s  and  some  of  them  had  pistols,  as  they  usually  carry  in  the 
coantry. 

.  Q.  1  asked  you  if  they  were  armed  ? — A.  Those  arms,  of  course.    I 
nave  seen  there  was  a  few  armed. 

Q.  How  many  were  armed  f — A.  Probably  there  was  eight  or  ten. 

Q»  What  were  they  armed  with  f — A.  We  call  armed  when  they  have 
S^^»,  of  course;  double-barreled  guns. 

.  Q«  How  many  had  pistols  ? — A.  That  I  can't  say,  because  if  a  pistol 
^  carried  I  can't  tell  whether  they  have  it  or  not. 
.  Q'  What  were  they  doing  then  t — A.  They  was  going  home ;  that  was 
^^r  road  to  go  home. 

^'  How  do  you  know  where  their  home  wast — A.  Because  I  know 
^  lived  around  me. 

^-  Where  were  they  coming  from  t — ^A.  They  were  coming  from 
^Qse^s  Bridge,  that  is  what  they  have  told  me ;  that  is  the  public  road 
'»iHJh  they  have  to  pass  up. 

By  Mr.  Mebsimon  : 
Q'  When  was  that  f— A.  On  Sunday. 
8  0  vol  11—20 
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By  Mr.  Cameson  : 

Q.  Yoa  never  attend  to  anything  unless  it  is  your  own  busines 
That  is  so,  sir;  because  a  man  has  got  to  attend  to  his  own  busii 

Q.  How  was  it  your  business  to  take  down  those  names  of 
groes  f — A.  Because  I  saw  there  was  going  to  be  trouble,  and  1 1 
it  would  come  to  a  lawsuit,  so  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  state  the 
it ;  and  I  thought  it  would  come  to  the  names* 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  took  down  their  names,  that  you  t 
it  would  come  to  a  lawsuit! — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  took  down  the  names  of  the  white  ] 
A,  Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

Q.  Why  was  it  important  for  you  to  know  those  names  t — A,  ] 
I  would  have  to  be  called  on  the  stand,  and  I  would  not  like  to  s 
a  lie. 

Q.  You  might  say  you  saw  a  certain  party  there,  and  you  ( 
know  how  many  there  were! — A.  I  thought  it  was  the  best  coi 
pursue. 

Q.  You  expected  to  be  a  witness  and  you  got  ready  in  advanc 
Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  writing  is  thatt  [showing  lists  of  names  U^  the  witi 
A.  That  is  my  clerk's. 

Q.  When  was  it  made  f — A.  That  was  made  after,  when  the  r 
all  over ;  J  called  them  off  to  him  on  Thursday  the  following. 

Q.  Who  wrote  what  is  written  in  pencil  there  f — A.  He  did  th 

Q.  The  same  man  wrote  that  that  wrote  the  other  f — A.  Yes,  s 

Q.  You  swear  to  that,  that  the  same  man  wrote  that  in  peQ< 
wrote  the  rest  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  must  have  changed  his  hand  very  much? — A.  I  can't  t€ 
he  done  that  for  me  because  I  could  not  write  the  English  lauga: 

Q.  You  say  that  he  wrote  all  on  that  paper t — A.  All  of  that; ' 
man  'wrote  it. 

Q.  Did  he  write  it  at  the  same  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  ? — A.  He  wrote  it  about  three  or  four  days  i 

Q.  Did  you  mark  on  your  paper  what  kind  of  guns  they  ha 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  you  wrote  the  names? — A.  Yes,  sir 
same  time. 

Q.  You  thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  swear  to  thj 
I  thcught  so,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  not  your  clerk  copy,  at  that  time,  the  kind  of  go 
had  ? — A.  Because  I  did  not  tell  him ;  I  didn't  think  it  would  b 
sary. 

By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  had  stated  it  on  your  paper ;  did  yo 
late  it ! — A.  Certainly,  when  I  put  down  the  name  I  put  down  ea( 
and  what  kind  of  gun  he  had,  and  when  I  translated  it  to  hio 
told  him  the  names. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  Why  did  j'ou  not  tell  him  the  kind  of  gun  ? — A.  1  do  n( 
why,  but  some  negligence  of  mine ;  I  can't  tell,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  why  you  did  not? — A.  No,  sir  ;  it 
come  in  my  mind  anyhow. 

Q.  When  did  it  come  in  your  mind  ? — A.  In  a  few  days  after 

Q.  Had  you  talked  with  anybody  in  the  mean  time  about  it  ?- 
sir ;  I  hadu't. 
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Q.  You  are  sure  of  it  t — A.  I  am  sare  of  it  because  I  haven't  talked ; 
in  fact 

Q.  Wait  one  moment ;  you  have  answered  my  question.  Do  not  go  and 
make  a,  speech,  ijow.    Who  wrote  that  in  pencil? — ^A.  This  man. 

Q.  W^hat  did  he  mean  by  that  ? — A.  That  I  have  told  him  that  the 
men  wbo  has  been  there  on  a  Sunday — the  reinforcement  on  Mon- 
day  

Q.  VArhat  does  that  mean  ? — ^A.  The  names  of  the  men  of  the  re-in- 
forceom^Qt  which  come  on  iMonday. 

Q.  Why  was  it  done  sot — A.  That  is  for  me  to  explain  it ;  they  was 
the  m^n  which  was  the  reinforcement,  on  Monday;  and  I  didn't  know 
how  to    write,  and  so  he  put  that  on  purpose  for  them. 

Q.  Vv^hom  have  you  shown  this  paper  to  before  ? — A.  I  have  shown 
it  to  nobody  except  here  to  Mr.  Croft. 

Q.  Mr.  Croft  of  Aiken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'S'oa  talked  with  him  about  this,  did  you? — ^A.  I  did  not ;  I  wanted 
to  flbo^^^  it  to  him  to  see  what  did  he  think  about  it. 

Q.  II>id  he  not  make  out  that  paper?  [referring  to  brief  in  possession 
ofSeiij^tor  Merrimon.J — A.  He  did. 

Q.  You  told  him  what  you  could  swear  to,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  -^Dd  he  put  it  down  on  that  pai>er? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q/Who  was  the  captain  of  the  mob  on  the  17th  of  October? — A. 

Daniel  House  and  Morse  or  Motte,  or  something — I  don't  know  his  name. 
Q.  When  was  Basil  Bryant  killed  ? — A.  Basil  Bryant  was  killed  on 

Sunday  evening. 
[The  following  are  the  lists  submitted  by  the  witness  and  referred  to 

in  his  testimony:] 

^  list  of  whites  that  UHuJired  upon  bp  the  negro  mob  on  Sunday  night  October  17,  1876. 

^-  £.  HankeDson,  Charles  Evans,  S.  P.  Lewis,  Elmore  Asbley,  W.  Bailey,  J.  B.  Cocb- 
^>  J.  Boatrigbt,  Frank  WillianiP,  Wm.  Wood,  George  Newman,  D.H.  Crossland,  J.  H. 
^^^j  Sid  Hankenson,  E.  J.  Dunbar,  W.  D.  Busb,  S.  Simpkins. 

^  ^«»t  of  colored  men  implicated  in  the  Ellenton  not^  October  17  and  18, 1876.    Sunday  night , 

October  17. 1876. 

Henry  Hosey,  sbot-gnn ;  Isaac  Mobley,  carbine ;  Jim  Mobley,  sbot-gun ;  Berry  Davis, 
^ot-gun;  Plis  Baker, carbine ;  Walker  Bnsb,  carbine;  Wasbingtoii  Bnsb,  shot-gun ; 
^uip Patterson,  musket;  Charles  Williamson,  shot-gun;  John  Scott,  musket ;  Jack 
S^P;  mnsket;  Allen  Sapp,  shot-gun;  Hamp  Williams,  shot-gun ;  Frank  Garvin,  musket ; 
J|*Jter  Day  vail,  shot-gun ;  Pete  Day  vail,  shot-gun ;  Gilbert  Neal,  musket ;  Auscar  Brown, 
^t-gun  and  pistol ;  Lemon  Bryant, George  Bryant;  Jasper  Bush,  carbine  ;  M Hedge 
^Pi musket;  Sim  Sapp;  Gas  Bush,  cai-bine ;  Joe  Scott,  shot-gun;  George  William- 
J^^tSbot-ffun  and  pistol :  Bryant  Council:  Elick  Wright,  sword;  Joe  Bowers;  Peter- 
^W,  sbot-gnn ;  Isaac  Evans,  shot-gun ;  Seaburn  Johnson,  shot-gun ;  Jack  RobertHon; 


r^ Robertson,  shot-gun;  Charles  Robertson,  sbot-gun;  Henry  Bunh,  musket;  Joe 
^^s,  shot-gun ;  Spencer  Bush,  carbine ;  Wallace  Drayton,  musket ;  Large  Williams, 
^t-gnn ;  Jerry  Weatherbee,  John  Small,  shot-gun ;  Ned  Brown,  carbine ;  Henry 
"fDiteside;  Leroy  Young,  pistol ;  Dave  Bush,  shot<gim;  Warren  Kelsey,  shot-gun  and 
P^l;  .John  Kelsey,  shot-gun ;  Bassel  Bryant,  musket ;  Wilkins  Hamilton,  sbot-gun 
••^^ pistol;  Wade  Hampton,  shot-gun  ;  George  Henry,  sbot-gnn  ;  John  Burnett,  shot- 
pQ;  Council  Hftynes,  snot-gun ;  Ben  McElmnrry,  shot-gun ;  Gyles  Wright,  shot-gun  ; 
^^  Patterson,  shot-gun ;  Jesse  Williamson ;  Wm.  Walker,  shot-gun ;  Walker  Clay, 

Monday  morning,  October  18,  1876. 

Daniel  Rouse,  pistol ;  Hammond  Rouse,  shot-gun ;  John  Hankenson,  Sigh  Foreman, 
'S  ^^^®y»  William  Smith,  Allen  Davis,  Henry  Jenkins. 

Uptain  of  mob  October  17,  1876,  Elick  W  J« ht.  . 

I'ipUin  on  October  18, 1876,  Daniel  Rouse  and  a  man  unknown, 
ij^gator  of  riot,  Joseph  Bowers,  colored. 

y>«  witbin  list  of  Monday  is  a  re-inforcement  to  the  mob  of  Snnday,  October  17, 1876, 
™<1  otber  men  nnknown. 
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J.  T.  BUTLER— AIKEN  COUKTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  J/inuary  1, 1871. 
J.  T.  BuTLEB  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon: 

Qaestion.  Where  do  yoa  reside  t — Answer.  Within  three  miles  o:^ 
Hambargh. 
'  Q.  How  old  are  you  f — ^A.  Going  on  twenty-two. 

Q.  What  politicftl  party  do  you  belong  to! — ^A.  I  belong  to  the  den  - 
ocratic  party. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  doing  mucti 
business.  I  have  not  been  long  from  school.  I  a>m  just  stopping  aroDod 
home,  living  with  my  father. 

By  Mr.  Ohbistianoy  : 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  namet — A.  R.  J.  Butler. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  controversy  on  the  public  rond,  near 
Hamburgh,  with  the  members  of  a  militia  company;  and  if  yoa  say  yes, 
state  where  you  were  going,  what  happened,  on  what  road  yon  were, 
and  what  time  in  the  evening  it  occurred. 

By  Mr.  Ohbistianoy  : 

Q.  When  was  this,  first! — A.  On  the  3d  of  July.  I  went  to  town  in 
the  morning  with  a  load  of  produce,  and  another  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  To  which  town  ! — A.  To  Augusta.  Then  I  was  going  out,  and  it 
was  about  sundown.  I  turned  to  go  back  up  through  the  town,  going 
by  Martintown.  Right  up  at  the  upper  end  of  Hamburgh  I  saw  tbm* 
negroes. 

Q.  Which  way  does  that  road  lead  ! — A.  It  leads  out  into  the  Edg^ 
field  road — ^straight  out  to  the  Edgefield  road — and  it  goes  out  about 
one-half  a  mile  and  turns  to  the  lett,  and  that  was  the  Martintown  mi 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  you ! — A.  There  was  not  anybody  with 
me  when  I  saw  these  three  colored  men. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ! — A.  They  were  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  place 
at  the  end  of  Hamburgh. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  place  ! — A.  On  the  door-steps,  on  one  of  the  doors 
there,  and  I  was  driving  pretty  fast,  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  and  one  of 
them,  just  as  I  got  opposite  to  him,  he  let  into  cursing  me,  and  I  toot; 
up  my  horse,  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  turned  round  and  asked  him  what 
did  he  mean  by  cursing  me  in  such  a  way;  I  hadu't  done  anything  to 
him. 

By  Mr.  Oamebon  : 

Q.  What  was  his  name! — A.  Dave  Philips.  By  that  time  there  were 
two  more  walked  up  from  the  front  of  the  house,  with  two  of  th^^ 
Army  guns. 

Q.  Give  their  names. — A.  I  couldn't  give  their  names,  I  didn't  kno* 
them. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Well,  what  did  they  do !— A.  Well,  they  cursed  me  there  fof 
everything.  I  went  on  home,  and  told  my  father  what  they  had  said 
to  me. 
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Tell  US  what  they  did.    Did  they  make  any  hostile  demoDstra- 
^'-^ A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  cursed  me  for  a  damn  son  of  a  bitch,  and  said 
btiey  woald  shoot  me. 
Who  was  that  f — A.  These  parties. 

A^ere  they  all  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  armed.    One 
^m  had  a  revolver  and  the  others  had  rides. 
^Wbat  sort  of  rifles  ? — A.  These  here  Remington  rifles. 
Eow  did  you  get  away  from  them  1 — A.  I  just  drove  off  and  left 
oursing  me. 

State  whether  at  any  other  time  you  were  halted  on  the  streets  of 
burgh  by  colored  militia,  and  if  you  say  so,  state  what  occurred. — 

'Was  coming  from  Augusta  with  my  brotber-in-law  in  a  buggy 

When  ! — A.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July. 
.  l^ow  state  what  happened,  and  where  you  were. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

I  What  is  your  brother-in-law's  name! — A.  Henry  Oetzen.  We 
ve  ap  to  the  Charlotte  and  Columbia  Railroad,  and  there  we  seen  a 
'wd  of  colored  people  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  drove 
and  they  came  up,  and  about  that  time  I  seen  that  they  were  drill- 
,  deploying  there,  and  they  went  to  the  further  end  of  the  street, 
!  I  drove  right  on  down,  and  as  we  got  right  opposite  the  well,  they 
le  back  and  met  us  right  there,  and  my  horse  is  rather  lazy,  and  he 
going  along  slow  and  I  was  not  paying  much  attention  to  him.  My 
d  was  turned  off  on  them,  and  I  came  along  in  a  walk  and  we  came 
ilose  to  these  men,  and  a  boy  stuck  his  drum  under  my  horse's  feet 
drummed  underneath  him.  Then  they  opened  like  they  was  going  to 
le  go  on,  and  I  started  to  go  through,  and  one  of  the  men,  I  didn't 
w  then  who  he  was,  he  says  to  me,  ^^  Mr.  Butler,  is  you  going  to  ride 
me  ?  "  I  says,  "  No,  I  only  want  the  road."  They  said  God  damn  our 
3  to  hell ;  theiy  was  going  to  keep  us  there  all  night.  And  they 
ed  us  and  kept  us  there  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  Doc.  Adams 
— ^by  that  time  it  commenced  raining,  and  Doc.  Adams  says,  *^  It  is 
ing;  if  it  wa'n't  for  that  we  would  keep  you  here  all  night."  They 
led  then  and  we  drove  on  through  in  a  walk.  Pretty  soon  we  seen 
Cooke  coming  after  us  to  arrest  us. 

.  How  did  you  know  he  was  coming  to  arrest  you  f — A.  I  heard 
e  of  them  say  there  that  he  said  he  was  going  to  do  it.  I  didn't 
w  it,  of  course ;  that  was  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do.  He  was 
shal  of  the  town,  and  he  was  coming  on  after  us  in  the  street,  run- 
I  to  try  to  keep  up  with  us,  but  after  we  got  through  we  drove  on, 
by  that  time  I  got  into  my  father's  street. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

.  Were  you  going  on  the  regular  road  over  across  from  Augusta  to 

p  father's  farm  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    Father  pays  twenty  five  dollars  a 

ith,  and  he  has  paid  seven  and  one-half  dollars  extra  for  wagons, 

;  pass  going  over  there  carrying  our  produce. 

.  Was  that  on  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir  j  it  was 

of  the  streets  of  the  city. 

.  The  street  that  led  up  toward  your  father's  farm  ? — A.  The  street 

led  op  to  my  father's  farm. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  there  was  a  gate  opening  into  his  field  f — 
fes,  sir. 

And  you  were  going  to  that  gate  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

These  men  were  marching  along  the  road  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.' 
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Q.  You  met  them  where  f — A.  Eight  there  at  the  well.  There  wasi 
ditch  ruoning  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  well,  and  there  was  dc 
bridge  across  the  ditch,  and  they  deployed  across  the  street  in  this 
position  with  their  gnns  across  their  shoalders,  [indicating,]  and  tbej 
asked  me  was  I  going  to  try  to  drive  over  them,  and  I  told  them  no; 
all  I  wanted  was  the  road. 

Q.  Was  there  room  for  yon  to  have  driven  aroand  the  ditch  ?-A. 
There  was  not ;  the  only  way  we  could  have  got  to  the  road  wao  to 
have  turned  and  driven  back  a  square. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  diagram  of  the  road  there  t — A.  No,  sir;  IhaTe 
not. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  could  not  get  through  them,  as  the  ditch  ran 
there? — A.  As  the  ditch  ran  there,  I  couldn't  get  through  them  aoles^ 
I  turned  about  and  drove  back. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  say  to  them  5  did  you  curse  them  back  !-A  - 
No,  sir ;  I  didn't  curse  them,  I  only  told  them  all  I  wanted  was  the  road 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? — A.  Henry  Getzen. 

Q.  Well, you  passed  through  and  passed  on  home?— ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  What  happened  after  ttiat  about  that  transaction  ;  did  any  parties 
threaten  that  they  intended  to  take  your  life? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Dave 
Philips  told  me  that  he  would  kill  me  the  evening  he  seed  me. 

Q.  He  told  you  this  when  ? — A.  The  evening  before. 

Q.  Then,  what  was  done  on  Saturday  ? — A.  On  Thursday  we  bad  s 
trial  there. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  was  done  before  you  came  to  the  trial.  Oc 
the  3d  of  July  yon  say  these  men  met  you  on  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  On  the  4th  you  were  stopi>ed  by  a  negro  militia  company;  thee 
what  was  done  after  that  ? — A.  Rivers  called  for  the  company  to — 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Rivers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  We  went  to  Rivers  on  the  5th  of  Jjily,  and  told  bin 
we  wanted  him  to  send  for  the  general  of  the  militia ;  he  said  he  didnl 
know  anything  about  them  being  a  militia — Rivers  said  that  be  didn't: 
know  anything  about  them  being  a  militia,  and  then  he  called  ou  the 
officers  to  come  there  to  see  who  was  in  the  wrong,  and  Henry  Getzen 
was  put  on  the  stand. 

Q.  What  day  was  this  ?— A.  On  Thursday,  the  6th  of  July.  On  the 
6th  of  July  we  went  and  seen  Rivers,  and  he  met  the  next  day  and  called 
us,  and  Doc.  Adams  made  such  an  ado  in  the  court  that  they  Lad  bio 
arrested  for  contempt  of  court,  and  Attaway  then  came  out  and  swore 
and  commenced  to  God  damn,  and  he  cursed  Rivers  for  a  God  damn 
white-livered  son  of  a  bitch. 

Q.  That  was  while  Rivers  was  sitting  in  court  ? — A.  That  was  while 
Rivers  was  sitting  in  the  court ;  he  came  out  and  stated  that. 

Q.  You  were  there  on  the  6th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  and  then  the  court  was 
put  off  until  Saturday. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  any  arms  with  you  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  arms? — A.  I  had  my  rifle  with  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  a  rifle  along  with  you  to  a  court  of  justice  fart- 
A.  Because  my  life  had  been  threatened ;  they  determined  to  kill  m( 
and  I  carried  it  for  my  bodily  protection. 

Q.  Is  it  usual,  in  your  section,  to  go  armed? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  not  asQi 
there  for  people  to  carry  guns,  but  it  is  usual  there  to  carry  pistols. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  trial  then  was  adjourned  over?— A.  Yes,  si; 
until  Saturday. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ?— A.  That  was  on  the  8th  of  July. 
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Q.  Well,  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  adjourned  to! — A.  Until  4 
o'clock. 

Q.  Satardaj  evening  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  went  back  there  Saturday,  and  if  you  went 
back,  the  time  that  you  met  there. — A.  I  went  there  Saturday  evening 
between  2  and  3  o'clock. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  on  f — A.  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July.  When  I 
got  to  town  I  found  my  father  and  Qienersd  Butler  with  him  there  at 
Mr.  £>amm's  store. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  thent — A.  General  Butler  came  there  to  act  as 
lawyer  for  my  father,  and  they  went  around  to  court,  and  they  didn't 
come. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  to  the  court? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  around 
with  them. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  went^round  to  the  court? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  there? — A.  There  didn't  no  one  come,  and  we 

heard 

Q.  You  need  not  tell  what  you  heard.    The  negroes  did  not  come? — 
A.  Ko,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  there  ? — A.  I  was. 
Q.  Was  General  Butler  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  your  father  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  ready  for  trial  on  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  the  negroes  did  not  come  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Though  the  trial  had  been  adjourned  to  that  hour? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  What  happened  after  that? — A.  That  evening  they  fired  out  of 
the  windows  at  us. 

Q.  What  windows? — A.  The  drill-room  windows.  I  think  the  house 
belongs  to  Sibly.  It  is  a  brick  house ;  the  railroad  runs  right  along 
^bere,  and  there  is  a  big  brick  house  sitting  there  that  is  Sibly's,  and 
they  was  up  in  there. 

Q-  What  were  they  doing  up  there? — A.  I  didn't  go  up  there:  1 
couldn^t  tell. 

Q'  Coald  you  see  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  couldn't  see  them. 

Q'  Were  there  many  white  people  there  ? — A.  There  were  about  sixty 
or  seventy. 

Q^  W'ere  they  armed  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  were  armed  with  pistols  j 
1  mn\  see  anything  else. 

Q-  The  negroes  were  in  the  drill-room  and  the  whites  were  standing 
*»^and  the  streets  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  say  that  the  negroes  fired  first  from  that  house  ? — ^A.  They 
^Qj  sir. 

Q«  And  then  yon  returned  the  fire  ? — A.  We  did. 

Q-  How  many  times  did  you  fire  ? — A.  I  fired  two  or  three  times. 
.  Q-  State  whether  you  saw  General  Butler  at  Hamburgh  that  even- 
Jj^g'-*A.  I  told  you  that  1  seen  him  around  at  Mr.  Damm's  store,  and 
"Uriag  the  evening  I  saw  him  again  on  the  corner  this  side  of  the  drill- 
^^)  by  the  bank  building. 

Q-  What  was  he  in  town  for  that  evening  ? — A.  For  an  attorney  for 
oy  father. 
'    Q«  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  riot? — A.  He  did  not. 

0-  What  time  did  you  go  home  that  night  ? — ^A.  I  went  home  between 
12  aod  1  o^clock. 
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Q.  Who  weDt  home  with  you? — A.  General  Butler  aud  my  fcither, 
and  Johnny  Sherood. 

Q.  Had  anybody  been  killed  before  you  left  Hamburgh  ? — A.  There 
had  been  two  killed  before  I  left  Hamburgh. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f — A.  Jim  Cook  and  Moses  Parks. 

Q.  Had  not  Attaway,  Phillips,  Minyard,  and  Stevens  been  killed  when 
you  left  town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  f— A.  To  my  own  knowledge,  I  am  sure  of  it. 
If  they  was  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  they  were  killed  f — A.  The  next 
morning,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  leave  in  town  that  night  when  you  went  home!- 
A.  I  leit  a  good  many  fellows  from  Augusta;  there  were  a  good  many 
there;  a  drunken  crowd  from  over  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Who  had  been  killed  before  you  left  ? — A.  There  was  one  I  for- 
got to  tell  you — Mackey  Merriwether  was  killed  that  night. 

Q.  What  was  he — a  colored  man  ! — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  Where  was  he  killed  ! — A.  I  didn't  see  him  killed ;  they  said, 
though,  that  he  was  killed. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  killed  ? — A.  I  saw  Moses  Parks  and  Jim  Cook. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  killed  them  ? — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  the  bodies  of  t4iesc  men  after  they  were 
killed,  and,  if  so,  where  you  saw  them. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  seen  the  bodies; 
I  seen  Jim  Cook  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  railroad,  and  I  seen 
Moses  Parks  between  it  and  Davis  Lepfield's  house. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  at  any  time  any  difficulty  with  the  ne- 
groes, or  did  you  do  anything  to  them  that  provoked  them  to  insalt  yoa 
as  they  did  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  them  in  any  way  ?— A.  No, 
sir ;  I  had  not. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  1  know 
about  it. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  nolitical  motive  did  you  have  in  connection  with 
that  transaction  f — A.  No  political  motive  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  else  had? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  else  did.    I  didn't  hear  political  matters  meutioned. 

Q.  What  gave  rise  to  the  disturbance  there  f — A.  Well,  it  was  be- 
cause they  had  stopped  us  there  in  the  road,  and  were  thrieateniDg  to 
injure  us;  and  a  good  many  of  our  relations  and  friends  came  down  to 
keep  them  from  it,  and  they  shot  at  me  that  evening — shot  at  us  from 
the  window. 

GBOSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  arrested  for  your  connection  with  the  Hamburgh 
riot  f — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  arrested! — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  don't  recol- 
lect the  time. 

Q.  State  it  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  I  hate  to  say,  because  I 

Q.  How  long  after  the  riot  occurred  were  you  arrested  f — A.  Two  or 
three  weeks ;  somewhere  along  there— a  month,  may  be.  I  couldu'tsaj 
for  certain. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  arrested  ! — A.  By  Mr.  Jordan. 

Q.  What  official  position  did  Mr.  Jordan  hold  in  the  county  at  that' 
time  ! — A.  He  was  sheriff. 

Q.  What  were  you  charged  with  ! — ^A.  Charged  with  murder. 
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Q.  Were  you  examiDed  before  a  trial -justice? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  give  bond  for  your  appearance  at  the  court  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Ton  are  still  under  that  bond  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  still  charged  with  murder? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that's  in  the 
warrant. 

Q.  ^When  have  you  last  seen  Dave  Phillips? — A.  1  have  not  seen  Dave 
Phillips  since  the  6th  of  July,  the  first  time  that  we  went  to  trial. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  body  after  he  was  killed  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  at  that  time? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  didn't  see 
bim  killed. 

Q.  Which  of  the  men  that  were  killed  did  you  see  when  they  were 
killed  t — A.  I  never  seen  neither  one  of  them  killed.  I  seen  two  after 
they  were  killed. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  see  the  dead  body  of  James  Cook  ? — A.  Well, 
^  Biippose  it  was  about  10  o'clock,  as  nigh  as  I  can  come  at  it.    I  didn't 
bave  any  watch. 
Q.  How  soon  «7as  it  after  that  that  you  went  home  ? — A.  1  don't 

*Dow  how  long  it  was.    1  went  home  between  12  and  1  o'clock  some 

wffiie.    I  couldn't  tell  only  by  guess ;  I  didn't  have  any  watch  with  me. 

.  Q-  Did  you  notice  when  you  got  home  what  time  it  was  ? — A.  No, 
*^^;  I  did  not. 

Q-  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  that  night? — A.  I  went  to  bed  di- 
f^  y  after  I  got  home.    I  don't  recollect  what  time  it  was ;  it  was  be- 
^^^0  12  and  1  o'clock,  though. 
g  y*  What  time  did  you  get  up  the  next  morning  ? — A.  I  got  up  about 

^"-  What  time  was  it  when  you  saw  the  dead  body  of  Moses  Parks  ? — 

^About  half  an  hour  after  I  seen  Jim  Cook's. 
rail  '   ^bere  was  his  dead  body  ? — A.  His  dead  body  was  between  the 
**l**t>ad  and  Davis  Lepfield's. 

^_  ^-   Which  of  these  men  did  you  fire  at? — ^A.  I  didn't  fire  at  either 
^^^  Of  them. 

pi.  You  swear  to  that  ? — A.  I  didn't  fire  at  either  one  of  them. 

^-   You  will  swear  to  that,  will  you? — A.  I  will. 
_  ^«  How  many  times  did  you  fire  there  on  that  building? — A.  I  told 

cl  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  three  times. 
^^/  You  have  not  told  us  how  many  more  times. — A.  I  don't  recollect 
V^Hng  any  more  than  two  or  three  times  on  that  building. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  you  fired  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  getting  dark, 
Setting  a  little  dusk. 
Q-  Getting  a  little  dusk? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  getting  a  little  dusk. 
Q.  You  fired  with  your  rifle? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  pistols  did  you  have  with  you? — A.  I  didn't  have  any. 
.^«  What  sort  of  a  rifle  was  yours  ? — A.  It  was  one  of  these  repeating 

.Q.  How  many  times  would  it  shoot? — A.  It  would  shoot  eighteen 


Q.  How  many  charges  had  it  in  when  this  battle  commenced  ? — A.  I 
uon't  recollect. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  recollect  or  not.  Can  you  tell  ? — 
A*  No;  I  told  you  I  didn't  know  how  many  it  had  in. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  me  that ;  you  told  me  you  did  not  recollect. — A. 
^ell,  I  don't  know  how  many  it  had  in. 

Q.  How  many  charges  did  it  have  in  the  next  morning  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  that,  even. 
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Q.  How  many  times  did  you  fire  in  all  f — ^A.  Two  or  three  times 
told  you. 

Q.  Only  two  or  three  times  f — A.  Only  two  or  three  times  it  is  to 
recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  rifle  in  your  possession  during  the  whole  e^ 
ingt — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  j'ou  go  after  firing  at  the  building  t — A.  I  a.i 
around  there  at  the  corner,  right  at  the  bank-building. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  up  or  down  the  street  from  that  placet — ^ 
did  not  go  anywhere,  only  stood  right  there  until  after  the  firing  o 
menced,  and  then  I  walked  around  to  Davis  Lepfield's  corner  to 
where  my  father  was. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  that.  If  you  will  be  good  enoa 
to  answer  my  questions  without  volunteering  anything  more.  Is  \^ 
field's  on  another  street  from  the  street  that  the  drill-room  was  on  ? — 
It  is  on  a  different  street ;  it  is  on  the  same  square,  but  it  is  on  a  dift 
ent  street — one  street  runs  by  both  of  them. 

[The  witness  by  direction  of  Senator  Ghristiancy  drew  a  diagram 
the  Savannah  River  and  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Hamburgh  refer* 
to  in  his  evidence.] 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  width  of  the  street  where  you  u 
tbe  militia  company  on  the  4th  of  July  % — A.  I  couldn't  say  for  certa' 
I  don't  know.  I  think  it  was  about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  m 
Mty  feet  wide. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  meet  the  colored  company  there 
A.  I  don't  know  precisely  what  time  of  the  day  it  was,  but  it  was  i 
in  the  day,  about  an  hour  by  sun. 

Q.  Which  way  were  you  going,  toward  home  or  from  it  t — ^A.  I  ^^ 
going  toward  home. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  Hamburgh  before  you  met  the  cc 
pany  ? — A.  I  just  came  right  on  through. 

Q.  Right  on  from  Augusta  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  or  did  you  not  stop  in  Hamburgh  before  you  met  the  compai 
that  day  ? — A.  I  didn't,  as  we  went  back,  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  company  parading  when  you  were  going  over 
Augusta  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  may  state  whether  or  not  that  was  the  first  time  yc 
saw  the  colored  company  that  day. — A.  That  was  the  first  time  I  sa 
them  that  day. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  should  you  judge  wei'e  in  the  company  wh< 
you  met  them  f — A.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  there  was  not  very  many, 
don't  think  there  was  over  fifty  or  sixty,  to  my  notion ;  I  don't  tell  y< 
for  certain,  because  I  don't  know ;  tha.t  was  what  I  took  it. 

Q.  £tow  many  were  marching ;  how  many  in  each  rank  t — A.  I  didi 
notice  particularly  how ;  they  were  marching,  but  they  were  marchii 
about  eight  deep  across  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  how  many  ranks  there  were  of  them  t — A.  No,  si 
I  did  not. 

Q.  About  how  far  apart  were  the  men  as  they  marched  ? — A.  Wc 
before  they  came  up  they  were  marching  side  and  side,  and  when  th 
got  there  to  the  well  they  opened  about  six  feet  apart. 

Q.  And  they  were  walking  about  eight  deep  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  marching  near  the  middle  of  the  street  when  you  n 
them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  company  were  going  down  the  river  when  you  met  them  t— 
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When  we  seen  them  they  were  going  up  the  river,  and  then  they  re 
turned  and  met  as  right  at  the  well. 

Q.  When  you  met  them  they  were  going  down  the  river  and  you  were 
going  up  the  river  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  we  met  them  we  were  going  up 
the  river  and  they  were  going  down  the  river. 

Q.  Was  there  a  traveled  track  on  each  side  of  the  street  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  street  comparatively  level  where  you  met  them  ? — A.  I 
couldn't  tell  yon  about  that;  there  was  a  good  many  bushes.  The  only 
road  was  right  up  through  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  street  is  comparatively  level  where 
you  met  them! — A.  I  don't  know;  1  didn't  have  a  spirit-level  there;  I 
conldu't  tell  you. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  traveled  track  ? — A.  It  is  a  little  wider 
than  a  buggy. 

Q.  About  how  many  feet  would  that  be? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  sup- 
pose the  road  there  in  some  places  is  a  little  wider  than  in  others. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  point  where  you  met  the  company  ? — A, 
^Boppose  it  was  abont  10  feet  wide ;  that's  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it. 

Q«  Now  I  will  ask  you  whether  a  buggy  coald  not  travel  anywhere  on 
the  street  where  you  met  the  company,  except  on  that  track  that  you 
sayia  ten  feet  wide? — A.  They  could  by  driving  throagh  weeds,  but 
^6  conldu't  that  day  because  the  militia  company  was  between  the  well 
^d  deploying  clear  back  to  the  fence. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

.Q.  On  which  side? — A.  On  the  right  hand  going  up  or  the  left-hand 

^^  coming  down.    When  we  met  the  colored  company  they  were  de- 

jMoyed  Irom  the  well  to  the  fence  on  the  side  of  the  street  toward  the 
nrer. 

Q*  And  that  well  is  about  in  the  center  of  the  street? — A.  As  near  as 
^<^n  come  at  it. 

Q.  What  is  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  between  the  well  and 
^^ fence  ?— A.  There's  a  ditch  there. 

Q-  How  wide  is  that  ditch? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  suppose  it  is 
^*f^  feet  wide. 

Q.  W^bereabouts  is  the  ditch  situated  ? — A.  It  ran  right  up  the  mid- 
^'«  of  the  street. 

Q.  No,  no;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  street  on  which  you  met  the 
Jjen  ?— A.  I  didn't  say  there  was  any  ditch  on  that  street ;  the  ditch  run 
through  that  street  across  the  main  street  as  far  as  the  well. 

Q.  Where  did  you' meet  the  company? — A.  Eight  at  the  well;  my 
*^^fse  stopped  within  a  few  feet  of  the  well,  on  the  lower  side. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  On  the  side  down  the  river? — A.  On  the  side  down  the  river; 
*^d  the  negroes  were  at  the  well,  deployed  there  across  the  street  from 
^^ewell  and  the  river  side  of  the  street. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

.  Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  could  not  turn  off  on  the  street 
JO  which  you  say  there  is  a  ditch  ? — A.  There's  a  ditch  across  this 
^t,  80  that  I  couldn't  have  got  out  unless  I  backed  my  horse. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q-  Could  you  not  have  driven  over  that  ditch  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  might 
hare  driven  over  it  and  broken  my  buggy,  for  it  was  a  ditch  three  feet 
a  half  wide,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  deep. 
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Q.  These  streets  remain  the  same,  do  they  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  they  do. 
Q.  They  are  in  the  same  condition  substantially! — A.  There  was  a 
ditch  the  last  time  I  seen  them. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  One  day  last  week. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  is  not  a  traveled  track  between  the  well 
and  the  right-hand  side  of  that  main  street  going  up,  or  that  there  was 
not  at  the  time  that  you  met  the  colored  company  there! — A.  I  will 
swear  that  there  ain't  a  traveled  road  on  the  side  of  the  main  street 
toward  the  country. 

Q.  How  rapidly  were  you  traveling  when  you  met  the  company  !-A. 
I  was  traveling  at  a  very  slow  pace ;  a  mere  walk.  When  my  horse  got 
about  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  door  he  stopped  down  to  a  walk. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  any  person  that  appeared  to 
know  you  there! — A.  When  I  drove  up,  Doc  Adams  said  I  couldn't  go 
by.  I  told  him  all  I  wanted  was  the  road.  He  said  that  I  could  taro 
around  and  go  back.  I  said,  *'  You  can  let  us  go  through  here;  it  is 
easier  for  you  to  move  around  and  let  me  go  out;  just  open  your  ranks 
a  little  and  I  will  go  on  through  f  and  he  sai<i, "  1  won't  do  it^"  and  cursed 
us,  and  I  said  I  could  stay  there  as  long  as  he  could ;  and  it  commenced 
raining,  and  he  said  to  his  company  he  wouldn't  get  the  guns  wetland 
started  on ;  and  they  cursed  us  for  sons  of  bitches. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ! — A.  1  never  said  anything  to  them  out  of  the 
way. 

Q.  What  did  Henry  Getzen  say  ! — A.  I  don't  recollect  as  he  said  any- 
thing. Here  is  what  he  said  to  them  :  he  told  them,  never  mind;  not 
to  be  cursing  bim ;  that  it  wouldn't  be  always  that  way  that  they  would 
be  cursing  him. 

Q.  That  is  all  he  (aid! — A.  That  is  all  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Q.  He  did  not  use  any  profaue  language! — A.  I  didn't  understand 
him  to  use  any. 

Q.  You  did  not! — A.  I  never  opened  my  mouth,  only  said  I  wanted 
the  street. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  said  ! — A.  That  is  all  I  said. 

Q.  You  were  very  civil! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  civil  that  time;  Ididnt 
open  my  mouth  to  them. 

Q.  VVhen  did  you  go  to  Rivers's  office  next  after  that ! — A.  1  went  to 
liivers's  office  the  next  morning,  and  Rivers  wa'n't  at  home. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  the  next  morning  ! — A.  I  suppose  about  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  Who  accompanied  you  to  Rivers's  office ! — A.  My  brother,  mj 
father,  and  Henry  Getzen. 

Q.  Which  of  your  brothers! — A.  The  only  one  I  have  got,  Harrisoa 
Butler.    Henry  Getzen  is  my  brother-in-law. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Rivers  after  that ! — A.  I  saw  bim  about  13 
o'clock  that  day. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ! — A.  I  saw  him  down  to  his  plantation. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Rivers's  office  for  the  purpose  of  getting  oot 
a  warrant  or  commencing  a  suit,  or  whatever  it  was! — A.  My  fatbef   ^ 
went  there  to  get  a  warrant  out  for  Dave  Philips,  a  peace- warrant, 
wanted  to  see  if  he  couldn't  see  Rivers. 

Q.  You  were  with  your  father! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  get  the  warrant! — A.  We  got  the  war-] 
rant  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  July. 
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Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  get  out  this  warrant  f — A,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  morning  or  evening  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten  whether 
it  was  in  the  morning  or  evening.    I  won't  say  for  certain. 

Q.  Then  you  swear  you  cannot  tell  f — A.  1  can't  say  what  time  it  was 
that  father  "took  the  peace- warrant  out,  because  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  your  father  to  his  office  when  he  went  for  it  ? — 
A.  i  did. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  For  whom  was  the  warrant ! — A.  Dave  Phillips. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  it  was  before  noon  or  after  noon  ! — A.  I 
liave  just  stated  I  didn^t  know  what  time  of  day  it  was. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  whether  it  was  in  the  forenoon  or  after- 
noon ? — A.  I  don't  recollect;  it  has  been  a  good  while  ago,  and  about 
that  I  cannot  recollect  for  certain. 

Q'  When  have  yon  last  talked  with  General  Butler  about  this  Ham- 
^Q^^b  affair? — A.  I  talked  with  him  this  morning. 

Q>  You  talked  the  matter  over  with  him  f — A.  I  talked  it  over  this 
morning. 

Q-  You  stated  to  him,  did  you,  what  you  could  swear  to  ? — ^A.  I  didn't 
state  what  I  could  swear  to. 

Q'  Did  you  not  tell  him  what  you  would  swear  to? — A.  I  told  him 
some  of  it ;  I  didn't  tell  him  all.  He  asked  some  questions  there,  and 
then  sent  me  to  answer  the  questions  in  here. 

Q-  He  asked  you  questions  and  you  answered  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
"'dtt't  answer  them. 

Q-  Had  you  ever  talked  with  him  before  about  that  ? — A.  A  good 
"•any  times. 

Q«  When  did  you  last  talk  with  your  father  about  it  ? — A.  I  said  some 
few  Words  to  him  about  it  this  morning. 

Q-  Have  you  frequently  talked  with  him  about  it? — A.  I  don't  recol- 
iect  Baying  a  word  to  him  before  in  two  or  three  months  about  it. 

%•   You  talked  with  him  about  it  about  the  time  you  were  arrested, 

iJ^y on  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^-   When  have  you  talked  with  Getzen  about  it? — A.  A  good  many 

Q-  When  have  you  talked  with  your  brother  Harrison  about  it? — 
^  I  don't  recollect  of  talking  to  him  about  it;  I  don't  know  when. 

Q-  You  stated  that  a  good  many  of  your  relations  went  to  Hamburgh 
^J the 8th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  they  heard  we  was  to  be  mobbed  there,  and 
they  ^ent  down — me  and  Henry  Getzen. 

Q-  About  how  many  of  your  relations  were  there? — A.  Well,  there 
^^  our  friends  and  our  relations.    I  told  you  there  was  sixty  white 

.Q.  What  time  did  they  come  there? — A.  About  four  o'clock,  at  the 
toe  oar  trial  was  to  come  off. 

Q-  Did  you  see  the  most  of  them  in  town  that  dav  ? — A.  I  seen  a  good 
^^^y  of  them,  sir. 

%  Were  they  armed  or  not? — A.  I  suppose  they  were  armed  with 
P3tol8;  they  didn't  have  any  guns. 

0*  Yoa  had  a  gun  ? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

0*  Did  your  father  have  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  Have  any  guns  in  the  buggy  ? — A.  He  did  not. 
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JQ.  Yoa  are  the  only  person  who  had  a  gan  on  that  occasion  f — A«« 
had  my  gun.  My  life  had  been  threatened,  and  I  had  carried  my  g^ 
for  my  own  protection. 

Q.  I  asked  yon  if  you  were  the  only  person  there  that  had  a  gun  ? — . 
I  didn't  see  any  one  else  there  with  a  gun. 

Q.  You  had  the  only  gun  that  was  there  ? — A.  The  only  gun  ;  ^ 
sir. 

Q.  You  swear  positively  to  that  f — A.  That  I  was  the  only  persi^^^ 
seen  with  a  gun. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  That  night ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that  night.  I  saw  a  ^ 
many  persons  that  night  with  guns. 

By  Mr.  Cambeon  : 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  all  your  relations  who  were  there  for  the  j 
pose  of  being  present  at  the  mob  they  expected  to  come  off! — A.  Ty 
8haw  was  there  for  one. 

Q.  Is  he  a  relative  of  yours  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  relationship! — A.  He  is  a  cousin  of  mine;  I  coal^J 
say  what  cousin. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  f — A.  He  lives  about  a  mile  from  Sweet  ^Wi 
ter,  Ga.,  up  in  the  country. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Hamburgh  ? — A.  About  eight  miles. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  f — A.  Preacher  Weling,  a  relation  of  Henry  Oel 
zen. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside! — ^A.  About  a  mile  the  other  side  of  Hog* 
Shaw's. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  all  the  names. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  more  of  your  relations  who  wer< 
there  f — A.  1  told  you  I  didn't  recollect  the  names. 

Q.  I  understand  you  told  me  that,  but  can  yon  give  the  names  of  an  I 
others  f — A.  My  brother  was  there  that  day  j  he  was  a  relation  of  mitE^ 

Q.  Harrison  Butler  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  t — A.  Three  miles  from  Hamburgh. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  more  f — A.  I  object  to  being  asked  any  mo^ 
questions  about  who  the  names  were. 

Q.  Was  your  father  there  f — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  your  brother  Harrison  there  ? — A.  I  stated  he  was  there. 

Q.  Was  General  M.  C.  Butler  there  f — ^A.  He  was. 

Q.  Is  he  a  relation  of  yours  t — A.  Not  as  I  know  of ;  if  he  is,  it 
mighty  distant. 

Q.  You  may  give  the  names  of  any  other  of  your  relations  who  we# 
there. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Q.  Mr.  Butler,  state  all  you  know. — A.  I  have  told  them  all  I  kno*' 
Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  say  so  ? — A.  I  told  them  I  did  not  know  sM 

more  of  them  ;  I  have  forgotten  the  names;  I  don't  recollect  thenan^ 

of  the  others. 

By  Mr.  CiMEEON: 

Q.  Well,  give  the  names  of  any  persons  who  were  not  relations  c 
yours,  but  whom  you  have  described  as  friends,  who  were  there  at  th* 
time. — A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  any  one  there. — A.  I  told  you  I  have  given  yoa 
all  the  names  I  recollect  of. 
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Q.  No,  yon  have  not  told  qs  that. — A.  I  tell  yoa  so  now.  I  haye 
given  yoa  all  the  names  I  recollect  of  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Yoa  swear  to  that  positively,  that  you  cannot  recollect  any  other 
names  ? — A.  I  can't  recollect  any  other  names,  only  Colonel  Butler. 

Q.  Col.  A.  P.  Butler  t— A.  Col.  A.  P.  Butler. 

Q.  How  far  does  he  reside  from  there  I — A.  Six  miles. 

Q.  Where  were  those  relations  and  friends  of  yours  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  July? — A.  There  was  a  meeting  to  be  or- 
ganized at  Summer  Hill,  about  three  miles  from  town,  and  they  all  met 
&iere  and  came  down  to  Hamburgh. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Only  what  I  have 
heard. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  You  cannot  tell  what  you  have  heard.  You  have 
been  told  that  twenty  times. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  At  what  time  did  they  get  to  Hamburgh ! — ^A.  They  got  there  about 
four  o'clock;  I  reckon. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  them  in  Hamburgh  t — A.  I  believe  I  seen 
them  coming  in  the  street  around  by  the  bank-building. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  from  the  bank -building?— A.  Well,  they 
hocked  around  the  street ;  around  about  in  different  places. 

Q.  Where  were  they  at  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  ? — 
^  They  came  in  town  about  that  time. 
Q»  Where  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  in  Hamburgh  waiting  for  trial. 
Q«  Did  you  have  a  trial  there! — A.  I  was  to  have  one  there;  we  went 
wnjeet  them,  and  nobody  didn't  come. 

Q.  What  were  you  to  be  tried  tor! — A.  We  went  to  Rivers  and  seen 
j"^»  if  he  couldn't  stop  the  obstruction  of  the  highway  where  we  have 
fo  carry  our  provisions,  and  we  wanted  to  see  if  he  couldn't  stop  it,  be- 
^^i  he  was  a  brigadier-general  of  the  army.  Rivers  told  us  that  he 
^m\  know  anything  ab^ut  their  arms;  he  didn't  give  them  to  them, 
??jJ  didn't  know  whether  it  was  a  militia  company  or  not ;  that  they 
^«D*t  get  any  orders  from  him. 

Q.  ]Sow,  having  made  that  speech,  perhaps  you  will  answer  my  ques- 
"^^;  1  asked  you  what  trial  you  were  to  have  on  the  8th  f — A.  I  was 
^  fitness  in  the  trial. 

Q-  Then  you  were  not  to  have  any  trial ! — ^A.  Well,  there  was  a  trial 
^^ke  place,  and  I  went  there  with  my  father ;  we,  all  of  us,  went  there 
^^he  trial ;  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  it. 
Q.  When  you  say  "all  of  ua  went  there,"  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — 
^'  i!e  and  my  father  and  brother-in-law,  and  General  Butler  as  an  at- 
wmey  for  my  father. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  t — A.  I  do. 
Q.  W^hen  did  your  father  send  for  General  Butler  t — A.  He  sent  for 
^^^  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July,  but  I  don't  think  he  got  the  word 
^^til  next  evening. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  got  it  at  all  or  not,  do  you  ? — A.  I 
wt  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  didn't  see  it;  but  Col.  Tom  Shaw 
W  him ;  father  sent  word  by  him ;  I  heard  him  tell  him  so. 

Q.  Yon  stated  in  the  direct  examination  that  persons  stopped  you  on 
"»e  streets ;  what  did  they  do  t — A.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it ;  he 
coiDiDeDced  cursing  me  and  said  he  would  kill  me. 
Q.  State  what  he  said. — ^A.  He  cursed  me  for  a  God  damned  son  of 
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a  bitch,  and  I  knew  I  was  there  alone  in  my  buggy  and  my  horse  wo 
stop  with  me,  and  I  knew  if  I  had  any  fass  with  them  that  there  was  f 
or  five  of  them  to  my  one,  and  I  coaldn't  do  anything  with  the  crowd  j 
I  drove  off  and  left  them. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  to  yoa. — A.  Didn't  I  say  he  commenced  on 
ing  me  for  a  God  damned  sou  of  a  bitch,  and  said,  ^'  Go  on,  you  6 
damned  son  of  a  bitch."  I  said,  '^  What  are  you  cursing  me  for?  I  aii 
done  nothing  to  you,"  and  he  said,  '^  You  God  damned  son  of  a  bitcb, 
am  going  to  kill  you."  I  said  I  hadn't  done  anything  to  him  for  him 
kill  me  for  it,  ^^  but  you  can  come  and  do  it  if  yon  want  to  kill  me."  I 
said,  "  I  will  kill  you."  I  said,  "You  can  kill  me  now  if  you  want  t( 
I  said,  "  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  cursing  me  in  such  a  way;  y* 
know  you  have  got  the  advantage  of  me."  He  cursed  me  for  a  Gi 
damned  rascal,  and  I  drove  off  and  left  them,  because  I  considered  th 
had  too  much  advantage. 

Q.  You  considered  this  a  very  ill-disposed  young  man  ? — A.  I  do 
know  about  that.  I  hadn't  bothered  anybody's  business;  but,  of  coar 
if  anybody  bothers  mine  I  would  try  to  defend  myself.  I  wish  to  cp 
no  insolence  to  anybody,  and  I  don't  want  to  take  any  from  anybody 

Q.  Was  the  party  in  the  street  when  he  cursed  youf — A.  He  was; 
got  up  and  commenced  cursing  me  when  I  came  along.  My  horse  \n 
going  pretty  fast,  and  I  checked  him  up  about  as  far  as  from  hereto  1 
front  door,  when  they  commenced  cursing  me.  The  last  time  he  cars 
me  I  was  about  thirty  yards  from  him. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  armory: 
A.  I  was  at  the  bank-building. 

Q.  After  that  shooting  was,  first,  where  did  you  then  go  f — ^A.  I  sU 
right  there. 

Q.  From  what  point  did  you  fire  at  the  armory -building? — A.  I  fir 
from  the  bank-building  right  to  the  left. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  shots  fired  apparently  at  the  drill-room 
the  same  time  that  you  fired? — A.  There  were  two  or  three  othc 
fired. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  fired  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  who  shot  them. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 
Q.  Not  one  of  them  ? — A.  Nqt  one  of  them 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired  at  the  armory-building  l>ef 
the  cannon  was  brought  over  from  Augusta  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that 

Q.  Can  you  not  estimate  the  number? — A.  I  told  you  I  didn't  kn< 

Q.  Were  there  ten,  do  you  suppose  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  there  ten  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  there  five  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many  was  fired,  and 
that  reason  I  won't  say,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  there  probably  five  shots  fired  ? — ^A.  There  were  over  fi 
but  I  don't  know  how  many ;  I  saw  two  or  three  of  them  myself. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Were  there  fifty,  probably  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  w 
or  not. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  best  estimate  of  the  number  of  shots  fired 
the  armory-building  before  the  cannon  was  brought  over  ? — ^A.  I  dc 
know. 
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By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.   Can  you  make  auy  estimate  ? 

^Ir.  Merbimon.  Just  say  yes  or  no. 

A..  No,  1  don't  know. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Cameron.]  What  time  was  the  cannon  brought  over  ! — 
A.  1  dou't  know ;  I  suppose  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock.  That  is  about 
the  time,  I  think,  it  was  brought  over ;  I  don't  say  for  certain  whether 
it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Where  was  the  cannon  located  when  it  was  fired  at  the  armory- 
building  ! — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  didn't  see  it. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  cannon  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  cannon  was  fired  f — A;  I  was  at  Davis 
Lepfield^s  corner  seeing  what  had  become  of  my  father. 

Q.  Mark  where  Davis  Lepfield's  corner  is  on  the  map.  [Diagram 
made  by  the  witness,  j— A.  I  refuse  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  State  why  you  will  not  do  it. — A.  Because  I  don't  know  anything 
Jibout  mapping;  never  drawed  any  map  in  my  life. 

Q.  There  is  running  along  the  upper  side  of  the  drill-room  a  street, 
ronniDg  right  back  from  the  front  street  to  another  corner,  and  on  that 
t^orner  is  Davis  Lepfield's  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Then  between  Davis  Lepfield's  house  and  the  drill-room  there  is 
another  bons^  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  is  that! — A.  Louis  Schiller's;  facing  the  street  running 
**ackfrom  the  front  street. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Lepfield's  at  that  time? — A.  I  don't 
'Collect;  but  I  reckon  I  remained  there  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there  ? — A.  I  went  back  from  there  to  the 
^^^iibailding. 
,    Q  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  bank- building! — A.  Until  I  started 

*  Q-  How  long  did  you  stay  ! — A.  I  suppose  I  staid  there  an  hour  and 
^  ualf.  , 

.  Q.  Was  there  any  firing  goingon  while  you  were  there — at  that  time! — 
'^^  I  don't  recollect  whether  there  was  or  not;  the  cannon  fired  while  I 
^^  at  Lepfield's  corner. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  was  any  firing  after 

^_^Qwent  to  the  bank-building  from  Lepfield's! — A.  1  didn't  hear  any  ; 

^  beard  some  firing  after  I  got  most  home ;  I  was  up  in  the  field  two 


from  home  when  I  heard  the  firing.    Then  I  heard  about  twenty- 
or  thirty  shots.    Our  crowd  had  pretty  near  all  gone  then.     We  left 
[*  ^^oor  three  hundred  drunken  men  from  Augusta  there. 

Q-  Do  you  know  Capt.  O.  -N".  Butler,  of  Augusta  ! — A.  I  do,  sir. 
Q-  Did  you  see  him  there  on  that  night ! — A.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  You  say  you  took  a  warrant  out  for  this  Dave  Phillips! — A.  My 
father  took  it  out. 
Q.  At  what  time  was  it ;  before  the  8th  of  July  or  after! — A.  Before 
^h  of  July.    They  said  it  wa'n't  worth  a  ten-dollar  note. 
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Q.  They  said  what  was  not  worth  a  ten-dollar  note? — A.  The  securi 

Q.  Where  was  that  taken  from;  what  justice? — ^A.  Rivers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trial  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  said  his  security  for  what,  then  ]  for  his  appearance  at  tb 
court  ? — A.  For  him  to  keep  the  peacer 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  when  the  warrant  was  taken  ? — A.  0 
the  6th  of  July,  if  I  ain't  mistaken ;  I  think,  though,  as  near  as  lea 
recollect,  it  was  on  the  6th  of  July.  I  won't  be  positive,  but  to  the  bei 
of  my  belief  it  was  on  the  6th  of  July. 

Q.  Were  you  down  in  Hamburgh  on  the  next  day,  on  Sunday  f—i 
The  next  day  was  Friday. 

Q.  This  shooting  down  there  was  on  Saturday  night? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  down  town  next  day  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  get  there j  in  the  morning? — A. 
didn't  get  there  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  get  there  ? — A.  I  got  there  about  two  or  thi 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dead  colored  people  there  ?^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  any  ? — ^A.  Ton  told  me  not  to  state  wha 
heard. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  white  people  say  anything  about  there  bei 
dead  colored  people  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  hearit 
I  couldn't  swear  to  what  I  heard. 

Q.  But  you  can  tell  whether  you  heard  of  it  from  the  white  peop 

Mr.  Mbrrimon.  I  object  to  that  question  as  hearsay. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  may  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  heard  black  people  say  so. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  That  is  not  answering  the  question  at  all. 

The  Witness.  What  time  do  you  mean  that  they  said  it  ? 

Q.  The  next  time  you  went  there ;  you  stated  you  went  down  the 
in  the  afternoon. — A.  I  went  down  there  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  My  question  was  whether  you  did  not  hear  from  the  white  peop 
that  several  negroes  had  been  killed  ? — A.  I  didn't  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  l^fore  that  evening  or  afterward? — A.  I  heard  that  mor 
ing  that  they  was  killed ;  it  was  reported  about  there.  I  don't  rec< 
lect  who  told  it.  I  never  talked  with  any  white  people  that  evening 
all  about  it,  but  I  heard  some  colored  people  say  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  any  white  people  say  so 
not? — A.  I  didn't  hear  aily  white  people  say  so  that  evening. 

Q.  At  any  time  ? — A.  If  I  did  I  don't  recollect  who  it  was :  it  ^ 
generally  reported  about. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  after  that  see  any  dead  negroes  ? — A.  I  c 
not. 

Q.  Between  the  bank-building,  as  you  call  it,  the  comer  where  1 
bank-building  is,  and  the  corner  where  the  drill-room  is,  are  there  a 
buildings  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  ? — A.  Two  little  houses  there 

Q.  Two  little  houses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  a  double  house,  or  whate 
you  may  call  it. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  stand  back  from  the  street  ? — ^A.  It  runs  rii 
xilong  facing  of  it ;  comes  right  up  to  the  street. 

By  Mr.  Gameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  follow  and  try  to  catch  Louis  Schiller  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  arrested  for  having  committed,  more 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  warrant. 
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Q.  You  are  bound  over  to  court  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  coqrt ! — A.  The  county  court  at  Aiken. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  court ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you  there! — A.  The  judge  gave  bond. 

Q.  The  judije  allowed  you  to  give  bond  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  try  you  ? — A.  We  went  there  for  trial,  and  Gene- 
ral Gary  got  up  and  asked  for  trial,  but  they  wouldn't  give  us  trial. 

Q.  Put  it  off !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  the  negroes  have  deployed  so  as  to  have  given  you  the  road 
entirely  when  you  were  moving  along  that  road  on  the  4th  of  July  last ; 
was  there  room  between  the  road  and  the  river  for  them  to  have  marcht^l 
along  without  going  into  the  buggy -track! — A.  There  was,  if  they  hadn't 
<J^Ployed  out  so  far. 

Q.  Could  they  have  marched  there  four,  five,  or  six  deep ! — A.  Cer- 
tainly they  could. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q'  When  did  you  go  to  the  Aiken  court  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect ;  it  was 
tw'o  or  three  weeks  or  a  month — some  time  about  that  time ;  I  don't 
J^Uect  the  time. 

Q-  That  is  the  time  that  General  Gary  got  up  and  demanded  trial  ?— 
^  ^o ;  the  judge  gave  bail,  and  we  went  to  the  United  States  court,  and 
"^^  got  up  and  demanded  of  the  court 

Q-  Sow,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  when  that  was  that  Gary  got  up  and 
^iCManded  trial ! — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  when  the  court  met. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q-   Say  whether  you  know  or  do  not  know  f — A.  I  don't  know  when  it 

met. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

^   How  many  of  your  friends  and  relations  were  there  ? 

^e  Witness.  Were  there  at  the  court? 

^r.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir. 

•^he  Witness.  I  don't  know  how  many  there  weire  there. 

Ji.   Were  there  a  good  many  there  f — A.  A  good  many. 

Q-   Were  you  armed  at  the  time  you  went  to  the  court,  when  General 

J^  got  up  and  demanded  trial  I — A.  I  had  my  pistol  on. 

Q*  About  bo^  many  white  men  were  in  the  towo  of  Aiken  at  that 
^  r?  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  You  cannot  estimate  the  number  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q»  Do  you  suppose  there  were  twenty  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Do  you  suppose  there  were  five  hundred  f— A.  1  don't  reckon  there 
^?^ ;  I  don't  remember.  There  might  have  been  five  hundred  in  the 
^Wierent  houses. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  of  your  relations  were  there  ? — A. 
^^^  sir ;  I  don't  know  how  many  of  my  relations  were  there. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  United  States  troops  there  ? — A.  There  were. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Who  was  prosecuting  yourself  and  others  in  this  case  at  the 
c^'irtt  Who  was  the  public  officer  who  was  prosecuting  them  f — A.  I 
<^on't  know  who  he  was,  the  one  that  was  prosecuting  us.  This  'ere 
Stoney,  he  was  there  acting. 

Q.  Stone? — A.  Stone ;  yes,  sir;  he  wanted  to  put  us  under  bond  of 
'10,000^  and  the  judge  said  he  thought  two  thousand  was  a  plenty. 

Q.  Two  thousand  each? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  great  many  afflda- 
^ti  read  before  the  court,  and  they  said  92,000  was  a  plenty. 
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HENRY  GETZ EN— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January 
Henry  Getzen  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Qaestion.  What  is  your  age? — Answer.  Twenty-six  yeaw 
April. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence  I — A.  My  residence  is  in  Aikei 
about  two  miles  from  Hamburgh. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  I — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong! — A.  I  am  ad 
have  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  so  far. 

Q.  State  whether,  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  you  were  in  tli 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  if  you  say  yes,  state  from  what  point  yon 
that  city,  what  time  yon  lett  it,  where  you  were  going,  and 
you  met  with  any  interruption  on  the  road  or  street  when 
from  that  point,  and  tell  all  about  any  such  interruption,  if 
any. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  went  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  4th  of  Jul 

Q.  From  where? — A.  From  my  home,  two  miles  over  in  Ca 
the  hill  there,  on  the  line  of  Hamburgh,  exactly,  and  I  wen 
Augusta  in  the  evening.  I  don't  remember  the  time  when  I 
there,  exactly,  and  came  back  in  the  evening,  rather  late  in  the 
not  very  long  before  sundown.  It  has  been  six  months.  I  can 
the  time  positively,  because  I  had  never  taken  any  notice  at 
what  time  it  was;  but  it  was  very  near  dark,  late  in  the  even 
had  crossed  the  bridge  and  had  got  as  far  as  the  Carolina  Rail 
I  could  see  a  large  crowd  of  colored  people  beyond  the  Columl 
lotte  and  Augusta  Railroad  trestle-work. 

Q.  Well! — A.  There  seemed  to  be  a  company  there  going 
the  form  of  a  drill,  and  we  drove  on  by  at  a  moderate  gait, 
than  a  walk,  I  suppose  about  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  I  do 
it  was  not  a  fast  gait  at  all ;  and  the  negroes  seen  us  coming 
went  to  the  farther  part  of  the  town,  up  the  street  we  had 
order  to  get  home ;  a  street  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  wh 
structed,  half  of  the  street,  by  a  ditch ;  and  tbey  were  in  the 
the  street  and  they  marched  up  above  the  ditch. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Wait  a  moment ;  let  me  understand  which  street  you  re 
having  a  ditch  in  it. — A.  I  am  not  very  well  versed  in  the  nan 
streets  ;  I  think  they  called  that  Market  street.  [Referring  i 
lowing  diagram :]  I 

Q.  Is  it  the  front  street,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  ii 
the  town  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  street  is  called  Market  s 
runs  east  and  west,  right  up  and  down  the  river. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  you  say  has  a  ditch  in  the  center  of  it !— i 
are  some  houses  betwixt  that  street  and  the  river ;  there  is  ano^ 
river  street  back  of  that. 

Q.  But  you  spoke  of  the  ditch  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  ditch! 
ing  half  of  the  street,  and  a  well  in  the  center  of  the  street  J 
ditch  goes  half-way  around  one  block,  and  there  is  no  brid^ 
There  used  to  be  a  bridge  there,  but  there  is  none  there  noi 
passed  by  that  ditch  and  they  turned ;  the  company  came  bad 
we  got  to  the  ditch ;  and  we  saw  there  was  no  chance  to  get 
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ditch,  and  they  came  past  the  well  and  left-obliqaed  a  little  bit  5  they 
marched  to  the  lelt  a  little  bit.    They  was  inarchiDg,  and  they  halted 
just  as  they  got  to  the  well,  and  they  stopped  the  company  right  there, 
and  1  should  think  they  was  tally  eight  or  ten  feet  apart. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  were! — A.  The  colored  men  that  were  drilling. 
Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  eight  or  ten  feet  apart ;  do  yon  mean  that 
the  lines  were  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  was  about 
six  or  eight  wide  and  four  or  five  deep,  back  across  the  street;  they  were 
six  or  eight  across  in  one  way,  and  three  or  four  back  this  way,  [indi- 
cating.] 
Q.  Tbere  was  a  well  there  ! — A.  There  was  a  well  there. 
Q.  Was  that  about  the  center  of  the  street  ? — ^A.  That  was  very  nearly 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  street. 

Q.  Then  they  came  between  the  well  and  the  side  of  the  street  toward 
the  river  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  side  of  the  street  was  occupied  f — A.  It  was  all 
occupied,  except  a  little  place  they  call  the  sidewalk ;  they  consider 
that  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  no  matter  whether  there  is  a  brick  on 
it  at  ail,  if  you  go  on  that  sidewalk  you  are  arrested  and  fined  five 
dollars. 

Q.  They  occupied  all  the  street  from  the  well  out! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very 
near  all  of  it ;  there  may  have  been  a  small  space. 

Q.  They  were  in  close  ranks  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  we  could  have  driven  be- 
tw'een  them  ;  there  was  room  enough,  without  touching  one  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  talking  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  was  near  them,  and  we  touched 
the  horse  up  and  started  to  go  through,  and  they  threw  their  guns  across 
their  shoulders  in  this  style  with  tbeir  bayonets  on,  and  that  taken  up 
the  space ;  they  had  their  guns  lengthways  across  their  shoulders,  [in- 
dicatiug  the  gun  held  in  a  horizontal  position,]  and  said,  ^*  You  don't 
intend  to  break  up  our  drill,  do  youf"  or  something  to  that  effect.    A  boy 
came  np  with  a  drum  and  commenced  beating  it  under  our  horse's  head, 
oaaking  a  tremendous  fuss  there ;  but  our  horse  was  not  badly  fright- 
ened though  at  the  drum,  as  he  was  an  old  horse,  and  very  gentle.     I 
told  bim  no,  that  all  I  asked  was  to  pass  through  and  go  on  home ;  that 
I  didn't  have  any  desire  to  break  up  the  drill  in  any  way  at  all.    He 
said,  "You  don't  intend  to  drive  through  our  ranks,  do  you  I"    I  said, 
*•  No  5  I  don't  intend  to  drive  through  jour  ranks  at  all  5  if  you  will  let 
me  pass,  that  is  all  I  intend  to  do."    Dock  Adams  says,  "  No,  by  God, 
yoa  can't  go  through  here."    There  was  another  street  around  back  of 
there,  which  was  probably  three  or  four  hundred  yards  out  of  the  way  ; 
but  this  was  a  lower  street,  toward  the  river,  and  the  river  had  risen, 
and  the  ditch  had  not  been  cleaned  out  since,  and  there  was  brickbats  and 
oaad  all  in  that  street,  and  we  don't  like  to  go  on  that  street.  It  was  not 
the  street  we  traveled  on  anyway. 

Q.  Was  the  street  on  which  you  met  this  company  of  men  drilling, 
the  usual  street  you  traveled  out — A.  It  was  the  street  we  always 
traveled  back  and  forth  to  and  from  the  market,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  six  or  seven  wagons  goes  through  it  a  day  to  market.  He  said, 
**  ^o^  by  God,  he  would  stay  there  all  night  first,  we  had  to  go  back." 
A  good  many  of  the  company  began  to  grumble  at  us,  and  said 
they  would  rather  stay  there  all  night  than  we  should  pass  by,  &c. ; 
and  everything  got  in  such  a  confusion,  and  nearly  all  of  them  got  to 
damning  and  cursing  and  going  on ;  and  I  suppose  we  waited  there  ten 
or  tifteeo  minutes.    A  little  sprinkle  of  rain  came  up  about  that  time; 
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tliey  had  their  gaus  cleaned  np,  and  Dock  Adams  said,  ^'  By  God,  if  it 
didn't  rain  we  woald  keep  you  here  all  night,  but  it  is  raining  and  Ivill 
give  it  up."  He  gave  us  the  little  path  that  was  in  the  center  of  the 
street,  that  was  clear  of  grass  and  weeds,  where  the  wagons  pass,  aod 
that  little  path  we  did  not  go  out  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  wagons  and  carriages  go  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  always 
pass ;  and  the  United  States  soldiers  drilled  their  company  there  eveir 
day,  on  the  grass  to  one  side  of  this  carriage-way,  and  we  passed  aoil 
repassed  them  and  were  not  obstructed  in  any  way  or  form.  If  ikj 
met  us  they  right-obliqued  or  left-obliqued  and  let  us  pass,  and  we  liad 
no  trouble.  Before  they  passed  and  broke  up  they  cursed  and  weutoQ 
in  a  tremendous  riot,  and  said  be  God  damned  if  they  did  not  staj 
there  all  night  if  we  didn't  go  back  around.  Every  one  was  talking, 
and  I  could  not  comprehend  all  they  did  say.  I  do  not  know  who  it 
was  said  it.  This  nigger  Attaway,  a  colored  man,  he  was  worse  than 
Adams  was,  a  great  deal,  and  Adams  made  two  or  three  attempts  to 
try  and  quiet  his  company,  and  he  told  them  to  hush  up  and  be  would 
arrange  this  thing,  and  he  had  no  power  whatever  to  control  them,  or 
didn't  seem  to  have ;  they  paid  no  attention  to  him  in  the  least  After 
we  had  passed  by,  the  town  marshal  ran  on  behind  us  and  said  be  vas 
going  to  arrest  us,  and  said  whenever  we  went  down  to  Hamburgh  thej 
intended  to  arrest  us.  We  went  on  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
where  Mr.  Butler  generally  stays  during  the  day  to  attend  to  bis 
business;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  his  home.  I  told  him  what  h;id 
occurred,  and  he  said  he  intended  to  go  down  and  see  Rivers. 

Q.  What  happened  that  day  after  that  transaction  !  State  whether 
any  legal  proceeding  was  taken,  and,  if  you  say  yes,  where  it  was  taken 
and  what  it  was. — A.  Yes,  sir  5  there  was  legal  proceedings.  Mr.  Robert 
Butler  took  legal  proceedings. 

Q.  Who  is  he! — A.  My  fatherin-law. 

Q.  State  where  he  lives. — A.  About  half  a  mile  from  me. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live — how  far  from  Hamburgh! — A.  We  areontJi« 
boundary-line  of  Hamburgh;  it  is  two  miles  from  the  bridge. 

Q.  Does  your  father-in-law's  place  lie  up  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir;  li« 
owns  to  the  Hamburgh  line. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  house  near  where  your  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Robert  But'er,  lives! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  the  next  day  ! — A.  Mr.  Robert  Butler  saw  Rivers 
and  told  him  what  had  happened. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  did  he  leave  home! — A.  I  think  it  was, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morQ 
ing,  aft/cr  breakfast  hours ;  I  don't  remember  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Who  went  down  there  ! — A.  Mr.  Robert  Butler,  Harrison  BatJer, 
Tommy  Butler,  and  myself. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go! — A.  To  Prince  R.  Rivers,  a  trial-justice  of 
Aiken  County  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there  ! — A.  He  stated  the  case  to  him,  what  had 
happened  ;  and  told  him  if  such  delay  as  that  was  allowed  tohismari^et^ 
wagons,  &c.,  it  would  be  injurious  to  his  property ;  that  he  sent  a  gr^ 
deal  of  his  fruit,  vegetables,  and  melons  to  the  north  and  west^aod 
they  had  to  get  over  to  the  market  by  a  certain  time,  and  if  they  didnV 
they  would  be  left,  and  would  spoil.  He  didn't  think  they  had  a  right 
to  be  stopped  on  the  highway  in  that  way ;  and  Rivers,  after  heariuf 
the  explanation,  &c.,  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  right,  either.  Tb^ 
we  went  with  him  down  to  his  office,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistakened,  h* 
then  promised  that  he  would  have  the  matter  investigated — theie  wai 
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DO  anrests  or  warrants  taken  ont  at  all — and  that  he  would  see  that  we 
8hoal€3.  not  be  disturbed  or  interfered  with  any  more. 

Q.   ^l^bere  was  no  warrant  taken  oat  t — A.  No,  sir ;  no  warrant  taken 
out  at    that  time. 

Q.  JUDid  yonr  father-in-law  speak  to  Elvers  in  yoar  presence  of  the  ob- 
gtracfcionf — A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  H)id  he  complain  that  yon  and  his  son  had  been  obstructed  the 
day  'l>^^fore  ? — A.  He  complained  that  his  son  had  been  attacked  the  day 
before  9  and  taken  oat  a  peace- warrant  for  one  of  the  parties  that  had 
threa'C:  ^ned  Uis  life. 

Q.      ^A  member  of  that  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  member  of  that  com- 
pany*       He  taken  ont  a  peace-warrant  the  next  morning.    He  told  Riv- 
ers h^    wanted  to  take  out  a  peace- warrant,  and  the  next  morning,  which 
^as  013  the  6th,  while  he  was  at  that  business,  he  took  out  a  peace-war- 
tant.        I  know  he  taken  out  a  peace-warrant. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 
Q.    ^Against  whom  f — A.  Dave  Phillips. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon: 

Q.    Did  be  complain  that  his  road  had  been  obstructed  ? — A.  He  did, 
8\r. 

Q.   Anything  said  about  obstructing  his  wagons? — A.  He  didn^tsay 
tbey  bad  obstructed  his  wagons,  except  myself  and  his  son. 

Q*  \Vhat  did  he  allege  as  the  caase  of  his  complaint  to  Rivers  ? — A. 
That  if  they  continued  to  obstract  our  wagons  or  buggies,  it  would  be 
iujorions  to  the  marketing  of  his  crops ;  that  they  might  obstruct  the 
wagons  and  delay  the  marketing  of  his  fruit. 

Q-  Then  Rivers  did  not  issue  any  warrant  on  the  6th  of  July! — A. 
No,  sir  J  he  never  issued  no  warrant  then. 

0*  AA  ben  did  he  issue  the  warrant  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
ever  a  warrant  issued  to  my  knowledge. 

,  Q.  What  happened  after  that  date,  then  I — A.  They  went  down  on 
theGtb. 

0-  Who  went  down  ! — A.  Mr.  Robert  Butler,  Tommy  Butler,  Harri- 
8onBmjgr^  myself,  Dr.  H.  A.  Shaw,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Mealing  came  down 
to  Hamburgh — they  live  six  or  eight  miles  above  that  place — to  stand 
"iy  bail,  for  1  was  arrested.    That  was  on  the  6th  of  July,  I  think. 

Q«  What  were  you  arrested  for! — A.  I  heard  that  the  negroes  were 
taking  threats  that  they  intended  to  have  me  arrested  for  interfering 
with  the  drill.    I  only  know  that  from  mere  rumor. 
^ '  I         Q'  Sate  what  you  did  when  you  got  there  on  the  6th.    Where  did  you 

K I       ^^Jr^'  ^^°^  ^  Rivers's  office. 

'     I         Q-  What  happened  ! — A.  They  put  me  up  as  a  witness  before  Prince 

-*  I       [^^^  ^^  state  what  I  knew  concerning  the  affair.    Alter  that  they  put 

^^"1       Dock  Adams  up,  and  cross  questioned  him.    Dock  Adams  got  np  and 

^QiiDeDced  to  cross-question  me  in  a  very  insulting  manner,  and  used 

^^^  bad  language,  &c.,  in  the  court-room.    Rivers  told  him  if  he  could 

^  ^^^  address  me  in  a  more  gentlemanly  manner  to  sit  down,  and  he  sat 

^"  a      down.    He  says,  "  Now,  if  you  think  you  can  address  the  court  in  a 

Diore  decent  manner,  you  may  go  on  f  and  he  said  he  could,  and  got 

^Paod  commenced  the  same  abuse,  using  the  same  bad  language ;  and 

a  r  i      Bivers  had  him  arrrested  for  contempt  of  court,  and  continued  the  case 

he;*  I      QDtil  Saturday  ;  that  was  the  time  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  at  that  time  along  with  Dock  Adams! — A. 
AUen  Attaway,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — ^I  would  not  swear  to  it  posi- 
^^  I     tivelj— but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Sparnick  was  there,  judge  of 
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probate.  .  He  was  there  at  the  formation  of  the  court.    I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  the  room  at  that  time  or  not. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
anybody  else  besides  Adams. — A.  After  Adams  was  arrested,  Attawav 
got  right  up  at  his  side  there  and  went  out  and  said,  ^^The  Goddaiooed 
white-livered  son  of  a  bitch,"  speaking  about  Rivers  right  in  his  court 
as  he  went  out,  murmuring  to  himself,  and  sayiug  that  be  had  showed 
prejudice  in  that  case,  and  ^'  be  damned  if  he  didn't  wade  in  blood  op 
to  his" —     I  don't  know  what  you  call  them.    He  would  wade  in  blood. 
Any  way,  he  made  some  remark  about  blood  being  shed  before  his  caj)^ 
tain  should  be  ariested.    I  don't  remember  the  words  he  used,  but  lie 
went  out  murmuring  to  himself. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  If  you  don't  remember  what  he  said,  don't  pretend  to  state  what 
he  said. — A.  No,  sir:  I  am  not  going  to  state  anything  I  didn't  bear. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  What  did  the  trial-justice  do  then  I — A.  He  continned  the  casetill 
Saturday.  There  were  a  lot  of  negro  women  around  the  place,  aod 
there  was  a  good  many  of  them  standing  around  there,  and  theysaidto 
the  negro  men  to  shoot  them  down  and  cut  their  throats. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  thatf — A.  I  did,  sir,  as  I  walked  out  of  the  door. 
I  was  standing  at  the  door  at  the  time,  and  two  or  three  gentlemeu  weiv 
with  rae- 

Q.  Who  were  they! — A.  Dr.  H.  A.  Shaw,  Rev.  J.  P.  Mealing?.  One 
was  standing  a  little  distance  from  the  other.  I  don't  remember  the 
distance,  but  they  were  outside  of  the  door. 

Q.  They  were  negro  women  that  made  this  remark  l-rA.  I  know  their 
faces,  but  1  don't  know  any  of  the  names  at  all. 

Q.  The  trial-justice  adjourned  the  case  over  to  what  time? — A.  Until 
Saturday,  the  8th  of  July,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  At  what  time  on  the  8th,  if  any  time  fixed  for  the  trial  ! — A.  Fonr 
o'clock.  Mr.  Robert  Butler  objected  to  that  hour,  and  said  tbat  that 
was  too  late ;  that  he  would  rather  have  some  other  hour  ;  that  there 
was  a  crowd  of  colored  people  on  the  street  on  Saturday ;  and  why 
didn't  he  put  it  at  ten  o'clock,  or  some  other  time  that  the  court  gener 
ally  met,  instead  of  so  late.  Rivers  said  he  would  be  busy  on  his  farm 
that  day,  and  it  would  be  all  the  time  he  had  to  spare. 

Q.  Was  anything  further  done  that  day? — A.  We  went  on  homeaftf' 
that,  and  nothing  further  was  done,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  State  whether  you  employed  counsel ;  and,  if  you  did,  state  whom 
you  employed  and  under  what  circumstances. — A.  Mr.  Robert  Bullet 
saw  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  ShawtoM 
him  that  he  was  going  to  Edgefield  Court-House  next  eveniugtosej 
General  Butler  and  some  other  gentleman  there  on  business— I  don't 
know  who  it  was — and  Mr.  Butler  said,  ''  I  wish  you  would  tell  Genew' 
Butler  that  if  he  will  come  down  and  advocate  my  case  for  me  I  willgi^^ 
him  $25 ;  and  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  come  down,  to  come  dowu,"aD<l 
he  would  pay  him  for  his  services,  and  he  mentioned  the  sumof  |2j. 

Q.  What  happened  on  the  8th? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,! 
think  it  was  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  I  was  sitting  in  my  front  door^ 
and  General  Butler  came  along  in  the  road,  in  his  buggy.  1  didn't  rec^ 
ognize  him,  and  he  stopped  at  my  gate  and  hollered  to  me  to  come  oflt 
there  ;  and  I  went  out,  and  he  asked  me  what  did  Robert  Botler  want 
with  him,  and  I  explained  the  case  to  him  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge; 
and  he  asked  me  where  Mr.  Butler  was,  and  I  told  him  he  wasovera^ 
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s  bouse  or  down  at  the  brick-yard  where  bis  business  was,  and  he  said 
tell  him  to  be  there  at  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  relate  your  conversation  with  General 
ntler. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Merrimon:]  State  whether  he  passed  by  your  house  and 
here  he  went. — A.  >Qe  passed  by  my  house  and  stated  that  he  intended 
)  go  to  Augusta. 

Q.  He  passed  your  house  f — A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  the  next  time  ? — ^A.  I  saw  him  at  Damm's 
ore,  in  Hamburgh  ;  I  met  him  there. 

Q.  Who  else  f — A.  Tommy  Butler,  and  no  one  else  at  that  time. 
Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  next? — A.  At  their  place  of  business  on 
le  brick-yard  place. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then ! — A.  We  all  went  down    together  to 
amm's  store;  he  told  us  to  meet  him  there,  General  Butler  did. 
Q.  Did  you  see  General  Butler  there  f — A.  He  was  at  Damm's  store 
hen  I  got  there. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  in  the  evening!— A.  Somewhere  near  two 
clock.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  it  was  somewhere  about  that  time, 
I  well  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  there  ! — A.  I  went  there  on  horseback. 
Q.  How  did  the  Butlers  go  ? — A.  Kobert  Butler  went  in  his  buggy, 
id  Tommy  Butler  went  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  arms? — A.  I  had  a  carbine,  and  Tommy  Butler  had 
carbine. 

Q.  Did  the  old  man  have  any  arms? — A.  I  suppose  they  all  had 
istols ;  I  didn't  see  none. 

Q.  How  many  arms  did  they  have  in  the  buggy  ? — A.  Tommy  had 
is  rifle  in  the  buggy,  and  I  had  my  rifle  on  my  horse ;  those  were  all 
le  guns  I  saw. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Damm's  store,  whom  did  you  see  there? — A.  I 
iw  General  Butler  there,  and  Tommy  Butler. 

Q.  That  was  about  2  o'clock,  you  say  ? — A.  Somewheres  about  that 
me ;  somewheres  near  that  time. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ? — A.  Well,  General  Butler  and  Mr.  Robert 
Qtler  had  a  conversation.  I  did  not  hear  the  conversation.  General 
utler  asked  me  to  ride  up  to  the  corner  and  see  Mr.  Sparnick,  and  I 
ent  up  and  told  Mr.  Sparnick  that  General  Butler  wanted  to  see  bim, 
Qd  he  went,  and  he  and  General  Butler  had  a  consultation  together  ; 

ad  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door  he  said,  '*  Well,  general 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  that. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Merrimon:]  Did  you  see  Dock  Adams? — A.  I  didn't  see 
k>ck  Adams  at  all  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  negroes  of  that  company  at  that  time  ? — A. 
saw  negroes  going  back  and  torth  with  guns  on  their  shoulders  in  the 
jreet,  but  I  didn't  recognize  them ;  they  were  at  a  little  distance  from 
le;  they  seemed  to  be  congregated  around  the  drill-room,  around  the 
ibiy  building. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then,  at  4  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  trial? — A. 
went  to  Rivers's  office. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you? — A.  General  Butler, And  Robert  Butler,  and 
ommy  Butler,  and  Ithink  Harrison  Butler;  there  might  have  been 
le  or  two  more  white  men,  but  1  don't  think  there  was ;  I  don't  know 
betber  there  were  any  more  or  not.  I  can't  remember  of  any  more 
)ing  there. 
Q.  What  was  done  there ?*-A.  Well,  court  was  called,  and  Rivers's 
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constable  went  ont  and  said,  ^'All  that  have  any  business  in  this  coart, 
come  in,"  and  he  walked  in,  and  Rivers  inquired  for  Adams,  and  Adams 
was  not  there,  and  he  ordered  his  constable  to  go  out  and  give  three  cries 
for  Dock  Adams,  and  he  went  out  and  called  ^^  Dock  Adams,"  but  Dock 
Adams  didn't  come. 

Q.  What  did  General  Butler  do  there? — A.  General  Butler  got  op 
and  asked  Rivers  in  what  line  he  intended  to  investigate  or  try  that 
case  5  whether  he  was  going  to  try  it  by  civil  or  military  authority,  and 
Rivers  said  he  had  not  decided  in  what  line  he  would  try  it ;  and  Mr. 
Sparnick  came  in  after  that  and  said  something  to  Rivers,  and  the  coort 
adjourned.  I  don't  exactly  understand  how  it  was }  but  it  broke  up  in 
confusion.    I  do  not  know  why  it  adjourned. 

Q.  Did  the  trial  take  place  ? — A.  It  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Pending  that  time  did  you  see  any  negroes  around  there  ?— A.  1 
saw  negroes  in  the  street. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir;  six,  eight,  or  ten,  prob- 
ably ;  but  there  may  have  been  more  than  that,  perhaps ;  and  there  wu 
a  crowd  of  fifteen  or  twenty  around  the  Sibly  building — the  drill-room. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  there? — A.  There  was,  I  suppoee, 
probably  eight  or  ten  at  the  trial  at  four  o'clock. 

Q.  They  had  no  trial  f — A.  They  had  no  trial. 

Q.  What  further  happened  in  the  course  of  the  evening?  Give  the 
committee  to  understand  it  as  you  saw  it. — A.  Well,  I  staid  around  the 
court-room  there  until  about  five  o'clock,  or  somewhere  about  that  time. 
I  don't  know  what  time  it  was;  but  about  that  time  a  crowd  of  white 
men  came  in  from  the  country  there  with  about  sixty  or  seventy. 

Q.  ^Vhat  time  was  that? — A.  About  five  o'clock,  I  think ;  but  I  would 
not  be  positive.    It  was  after  our  trial  was  over,  an  hour  or  two,  I  think. 

Q.  What  did  they  come  there  for? — A.  I  have  no  idea  what  was  their 
business  there.  I  understand  that  they  had  had  a  club  meeting  up  oa 
the  hill. 

Q.  Just  state,  if  you  know,  what  they  were  there  for. — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  were  there  for,  only  what  they  told  me  themselves. 

Q.  What  happened  in  the  course  of  the  evening?  Just  give  a  narrati?^ 
of  what  you  saw. — A.  Very  near  dark  a  gun  was  fired  from  somewher^^ 
or  another ;  from  the  sound  it  seemed  like  it  come  from  the  Sibly  baild  — 
ing,  but  I  could  not  say  where  it  came  from,  and  after  that  there  was 
confusion  there  in  town,  and  a  crowd  of  men  came  from  Angusta  ov^- 
there;  I  staid  there,  going  back  and  forward,  till  about  twelve  o'clocl 
and  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  Georgians  over  there  and  such  ro«^^ ' 
dies 

Q.  Well,  did  a  fight  take  place  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  describe  as  nearly  as  you  can  between  whom  it  took  place — " 
who  were  the  contending  parties? — A.  The  whites  and  blacks;  tlm^ 
blacks  from  out  of  the  drill-room  and  the  whites  from  out  of  the  stree't:^ 
in  general  in  one  place  and  another. 

Q.  Where  were  the  whites  standing? — A.  All  about  in  the  streets 
and  one  place  and  another  and  by  the  bank,  dose  by  the  Sibly  baildingy 
and  everywhere  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

Q.  Where  were  the  negroes  ? — A.  They  seemed  to  be  all  in  the  Sib// 
building. 

Q.  How  many  were  engaged  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  was  J^ot 
there. 

Q.  Could  you  not  give  an  idea  ? — A.  No;  I  could  tell  only  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  they  fight? — ^A.  Oyes,  sir;  there  was  fighting  and  shootiog 
at  each  other. 
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Q.  Tell  whether  there  was  a  great  many  guns  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
there  were  a  great  many  guns  fired. 

Q.  On  which  side  ? — A.  By  the  whites  and  blacks,  both. 
Q.  Anybody  hurt? — A.  A  white  man  killed  and  two  negroes  before 
1  left. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yon  leave? — A.  I  reckon  it  was  about  twelve 
o'clock. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  to  my  home  on  the  hill. 
Q.  Who  went  with  you  ! — A.  I  went  with  a  large  crowd  of  men  from 
the  country  in  general ;  they  all  went  out  about  that  time ;  I  don't  know 
whether  all  of  them  went  about  tbat  time,  but  I  suppose  a  majority  of 
thnm  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  negroes  stay  in  the  Sibly  building,  as  you  call 
it? — A.  I  have  no  idea.  They  staid  in  there  from  about  dark,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  going  out  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  The  thing  begaa 
to  quiet  ofi"  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  It  may  have  been  sooner  than 
that;  I  had  no  way  of  ascertaining. 

Q.  Did  you  see  negroes  go  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  the  niggers 
go  out. 

Q.  How  they  got  out,  or  when,  you  do  not  know  ? — A.  Of  course  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 
Q.  J3id  you  see  any  dead  white  man  ? — A.  I  did. 
Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  Mackey  Merriweather. 
Q.  Where  was  he  krlled;  at  what  point? — A.  I  understood  he  was 
killed  down  under  the  bridge.    I  did  not  see  him  killed.    I  saw  them 
carrying  him  to  Augusta. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  black  men  killed? — A.  I  sav^  Jim  Cook  and  one 
other;  I  did  not  know  what  his  name  was.  I  saw  them  after  they  were 
killed;  I  didn't  see  them  killed. 

Q.  Where  were  they  killed  ? — A.  One,  I  think,  was  killed  in  Mercer 
street,  this  side  of  the  trestle  of  the  Gharlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta 
^ilroad ;  the  other  one  was  killed  just  the  other  side  of  the  trestle. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  fact  about  that  matter  that  you  have  not 
told  Qsf— A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  remember  of  any  right  now. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  for  your  participation  in  that  disturbance  ? — 
A.  At  that  time  I  was  arrested  and  put  under  bonds  of  $4,000. 
Q.  Who  arrested  you? — A.  Sheriff  Jordan. 
Q.  Where  did  he  take  you  to? — A.  To  Aiken. 
Q.  Before  whom  ? — A.  Judge  Maher. 

Q*  Did  he  have  any  investigation  of  the  matter? — A.  He  did,  sir. 
They  beard  affidavits  on  both  aides ;  I  don't  know  how  many  of  them. 

Q*  He  held  you  to  bail  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  let  us  go  on  bail  for  $4,000 
for  our  appearance  at  court. 

Q*  State  whether  you  appeared  at  court. — A.  I  appeared  at  court  at 
the  last  session.  I  have  forgotten  exactly  what  month.  I  appeared  be* 
fore  Judge  Wiggin. 

Q-  What  was  done  there  ?— A.  I  do  not  know.  The  trial  was  post- 
poned ou  some  account;  I  do  not  know  what. 

Q.  They  bound  you  over  again  ? — A.  They  let  the  same  papers  remain 
as  tbey  were,  and  we  all  went  home. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  political  motive  in  your  connection 
with  this  transaction,  in  any  way. — A.  None  whatever,  sir.    There  was 
Ho  politics  connected  with  it  whatever,  sir.    I  never  belonged  to  no  club 
Dor  any  company  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  else  was  moved  by  political  con- 
siderations to  attack  the  negroes  there,  or  to  have  any  disturbance  with 
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the  negroes! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  I  do  not  know 
but  other  people  knew  that,  of  conrse.  I  never  heard  anything  of  the 
kind  in  no  shape  or  form. . 

Q.  Did  you  ever  threaten  a  negro,  or  use  any  threats  toward  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  I  never 
did  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  any  who  did! — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  no  one  that 
did. 

GROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  Look  at  this  diagram  which  I  hand  you,  and  see  if  it  is  correct  so 
far  as  it  shows  the  points  mentioned  there. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  noticed 
it.   I  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Hamburgh  on  the  8th  of  July  ?— A.  I 
went  there  somewhere  after  2  o'clock,  I  think ;  some  time  about  that 
time.     I  can't  remember  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  go  in  company  with,  if  with  any  one  f — A.  I  went 
myself,  all  the  way  by  myself,  until  I  got  in  company  with  my  father- 
in-law  and  my  brother-in-law.  1  went  with  them.  They  were  in  Ham- 
burgh, in  the  upper  portion  of  the  town,  at  the  plantation  there. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  arms  did  yon  have  ? — A.  I  had  a  carbine  with  me. 

Q.  Pistol  f — A.  I  had  a  pistol,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  one! — A.  No,  sir;  only  one.  I  had  a  carbme  and  & 
pistol. 

Q.  Was  your  father-in-law  armed  f — A.  I  did  not  see  any  arms  at  all. 
There  might  have  been  arms  in  his  buggy.  I  do  not  remember  of  see- 
ing any.  His  son  had  a  rifle  in  the  buggy  with  him,  as  I  said  before^ 
and  they  might  have  had  side-arms.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  bal 
or  not    They  probably  had  them. 

Q.  What  time  after  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was 
betwixt  sundown  and  dark — about  dusk,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  know" 
what  hour. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  had  the  first  shooting  ? — A.  I  wa» 
somewhere  near  Rivers's  oflQce.  At  that  time  there  was  a  crowd  of  men 
had  come  in. 

Q.  Near  Rivers's  ofl&ce  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  near  Rivers's  office. 

Q.  Could  you  distinguish,  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  what  sort  of  a 
gun  it  was  was  fired  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  what  sort  of  gun  it  was 
was  fired.  It  was  a  quick,  sharp  report  like  a  rifle.  I  would  not  say, 
though,  on  my  oath,  that  it  was  a  rifle,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ! — A.  I  was  about  in  town,  in  one  place 
and  another;  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another,  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  down  in  the  street.    I  went  in  no  house  at  all. 

Q.  Who  were  with  you  at  the  time  you  heard  the  first  gun  fired  ?— A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  particularly;  there  was  a  great  crowd  around  there. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  mean  by  a  great  crowd. — A.  I  suppose  fifteen, 
or  twenty,  or  twenty-five  men. 

Q.  Do  you  call  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  twenty-five  men  a  great  crowd!- 
A.  I  think  it  a  right  smart  of  a  crowd  ;  there  was  about  sixty  or  seventy 
white  men  came  in  from  the  country ;  they  were  round  about  in  sqnads, 
a  right  smart  crowd  of  men  for  a  little  town  like  that. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  these  men  f — A.  I  cannot  give 
the  names  of  all  the  men  that  were  there. 

Q.  Well,  give  the  names  of  all  you  know. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
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at  were  particalarly  in  speaking  distance  of  me  at  the  time ;  tbey  were 

around  everywhere,  in  confusion. 
Cj.  Give  the  names. — A.  Glover. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name? — A.  Charles  Glover ;  and  Lannahan. 
Q.  Give  his  first  name  also,  if  yon  can. — A.  Jake  Lannahan. 
Q.  How  far  does  Glover  reside  from  Hamburgh  f — A.  I  suppose  some 
arteen  miles  from  Hamburgh,  more  or  less. 

Q.  How  far  does  Lannahan  reside  from  Hamburgh  ! — A.  About  the 
me  distance^ — the  same  neighborhood. 

Q.  Well,  give  the  names  of  any  other. — A.  J.  0.  Hammond  and 
eury  Hammond. 

Q.  How  far  did  they  reside! — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from'the 
ue,  and  four  miles  from  the  town  down  to  where  the  buildings  are 
oin  where  they  live.  S.  A.  Ranson,  Henry  Twiggs,  George  Twiggs, 
nd  Johnny  Twiggs. 

Q.  How  jfar  does  Banson  reside  from  Hamburgh  ? — A.  Three  miles 
rom  the  bridge. 

Q.  How  far  do  the  Twiggses  reside  from  Hamburgh  f — A.  They  live  on 
:be  Edgefield  road  four  miles  from  the  bridge. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  Pierce  Butler  and  John  Butler  and  his  brother, 
E.  Batler ;  they  live  about  six  miles. 

Q.  Who  else! — A.  I  don't  remember  any  other  at  that  time  in  there. 

Q.  You  may  give  the  name  of  any  one  whose  name  you  can  remem- 
)er,  who  was  there  during  the  evening  at  any  time. — A.  Well,  at  night 
;here  was  a  great  crowd  of  men  over  from  Augusta  that  I  did  not  know 
anything  about. 

Q.  Then  you  can't  give  the  names  of  any  of  those  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  others  who  were  there  ! — A.  I  don't 
remember  of  none  right  now. 

Q.  There  were  olher  men  there  that  you  knewl — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr. 
^bert  Butler,  my  father- in  law,  and  General  M.  G.  Butler,  apd  Colonel 
^*  P.  Butler  was  there.  I  do  not  think  it  was  at  that  time,  but  he  was 
there  dnring  the  first  part  of  the  evening. 

Q.  You  saw  him  around  in  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  evening  did  you  see  your  father-in  law  ? — A.  I 
^7  bim  betwixt  four  o'clock  and  dark ;  I  do  not  know  what  time  it  was. 

Q*  Did  yon  see  him  after  that  timet — A.  I  never  saw  him  until  the 
nwt  morning  at  sun-up. 

Q.  Did  you  see  General  Butler  during  the  evening  ? — A.  I  saw  him 
several  times  during  the  evening. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  f — A.  Well,  in  different  parts  of  town ;  he 
^as  right  around  trying  to  get  the  men  quieted.    There  was  a  great  many 
^  those  Augusta  fellows  came  over  there  drunk. 
Q.  I  didn't  ask  yon  what  he  was  doing,  but  where  you  saw  him. — A. 
^whim  there  at  the  Hamburgh  Bank  building,  what  they  called  Cook 
^eet ;  and  I  saw  him  betwixt  there  and  the  bridge  once  in  the  first 
trt  of  the  night,  and  I  saw  him  there  on  the  Main  street.    There  was 
bouse  set  afire  there,  and  he  went  around  and  had  it  put  out. 
Q.  Where  did  you  last  see  him  at  any  time  during  the  night  ? — A.  I 
it  seen  him  about  ten  o  clock  at  night. 
Q.  Where! — ^A.  On  Center  street  was  the  last  I  seen  of  him. 
^.  Whereabouts  on  Center  street  was  itf — A.  It  was  near  Davis 
pfield's  corner. 

J.  Where  did  you  last  see  A.  P.  Butler  that  night  I — A.  I  only  saw 
P.  Batler  but  once  that  night. 
2.  Where  was  that! — A.  That  was  daring  the  first  part  of  the  night. 
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Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  again  where  it  wast — A.  He  was  there  with  the 
crowd  of  men  in  Cook  street,  I  think  is  the  name  of  the  street,  but  lam 
not  positive  about  the  name.  [Points  out  the  street  on  the  diagram.]  f 
know  it  by  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Butler  Edwards! — A.  I  know  him  when  I  see  bim. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night  f — A.  No  5  I  don't  think  I  saw  himdur 
ing  the  night  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  during  the  night? — A  I  will 
swear  I  did  not  recognize  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Willis  Redrickl — A.  I  do  not  know  him  onlyhv 
character.    I  do  not  know  him  by  sight.    I  have  heard  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Neal  Benson  I — A.  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  Weil,  do  you  know  him! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  that  night  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  him  on  thatnigbt 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  Benson,  his  brother! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night! — A.  I  didn't  recognize  him  if  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Pompey  Curry  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ! — A.  I  saw  him  once  that  night. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him! — A.  I  saw  Pompey  Curry  when  some 
men  had  him  arrested  and  was  carrying  him  to  where  a  crowd  of  per 
sons  was. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  ! — A.  I  was  walking  along  the  street  by — 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  What  street  and  where! — A.  The  main  street;  I  don't  know  the 
name  of  it,  but  the  main  street  next  to  the  river;  I  think  it  is  calM 
Market  street. 

Q.  The  one  that  runs  along  parallel  with  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  Where  was  the  crowd  of  persons  you  speak  of,  in  front  of  Rivers'? 
office  ! — A.  Right  in  there  [indicating  on  diagram]  I  met  Pompey  Carrv. 
The  men  who  had  him  were  mainly  strangers  to  me;  they  had  him  goiDg 
down  to  the  bank  where  the  persons  were,  near  Rivera's  office. 

Q.  How  many  men  appeared  to  have  him  in  charge  ! — A.  There  were 
several  men  around  him,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  call  several! — A.  Pour  or  five  or  six;  then? 
might  have  been  more  around  him — a  crowd  around  him. 

Q.  Were  the  men  armed  who  appeared  to  have  him  in  charge  f—A. 
Some  of  them  were  armed  that  I  could  see,  and  others  I  didn^t  see  uu 
arms. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  any  one  who  appeared  to  have  him  in  charge.- 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  any  one  that  had  charge  of  him. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  Were  they  white  men  or  black  men  ! — A.  They  were  white  meo, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  C amebon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Freyer ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  him.  I 
have  heard  of  him  in  Hamburgh,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  to  know  bim* 

'Q.  Did  you  know  this  man  Attaway  ! — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ! — A.  I  have  been  living  there  about 
six  years,  and  have  been  knowing  him  off  and  on  ever  since  I  have  been 
there.    I  was — I  couldn't  say  positively,  how  long. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  evening  of  the  night  of  the  riot  f— A.  I 
saw  him  in  the  evening  after  the  firing  commenced  at  the  drill-room. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  arrested  ? — A.  Fo,  sir;  I  did  not  see 
m  after  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  1  ask  you  if,  after  he  was  arrested,  he  did  not  call  to  you  and  say 
lis,  '*  Mr.  Getzen,  do  what  you  can  for  me;"  and  that  you  answered 
im,  "God  damn  you,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you  directly;  I  know 
our — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  say  anything  like  that  at  all ;  I  never  saw 
im  at  all,  and  never  had  no  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  James  Cook  that  evening  or  night! — A.  I  saw  Jim 
)ook  just  as  I  was  going  out  home.  There  was  a  body  that  they  suid 
twas  Jim  Cook's;  I  didn't  notice  it,  sir;  I  didn't  recognize  it  to  be 
iim«    They  said  it  was  Jim  Cook's,  but  I  didn't  stop  to  see. 

Q.  Where  was  the  body  lying! — A.  This  side  of  the  trestle,  on  a 
»ack  street. 

Q.  Were  you  on  horseback  or  afoot  on  the  evening  and  night  of  the 
>thof  July! — A.  I  was  on  horseback  part  of  the  time  and  afoot  part 
'f  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you,  early  in  the  evening,  before  the  fire  commenced,  request 
ny  one  that  the  women  and  children  should  be  got  out  of  the  way ! — 
L  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Augustus  Bobertson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  a 
egro  by  that  name. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ! — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say ;  two 
r  three  years — a  good  while. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  8th  of  July  last! — A.  I  saw  him  in  the 
ay.  I  saw  him,  I  suppose,  about  three  o'clock  or  four.  I  saw  him 
'Jmng  about  in  the  streets.    I  didn't  have  any  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Who  went  home  with  you  ! — ^A.  I  went  home  with  a  large  crowd 
F  Edgefield  and  Aiken  boys  in  general.  Some  of  them  I  have  given 
le  names  to  you. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  crowd  with  you  when  you  went  home  ! — 
..  Twqfity-flve  or  thirty,  1  suppose— forty,  probably,  when  I  went 
ome — a  pretty  big  crowd. 

Q.  Who  suggested  that  j'ou  should  all  go  home! — A.  Well,  I  don't 
DOW,  sir,  who  suggested  anything  of  the  kind.  I  could  not  state. 
Q.  How  did  you  all  happen  to  go  in  company! — A.  I  do  not  know  ; 
could  not  say.  I  heard  some  of  the  boys  say,  I  believe,  "  I  am  goiu": 
}nie ;  these  fellows  from  Augusta  are  over  here  kicking  up  wild,  and  I 
}D't  sanction  the  way  they  are  going  on;  let's  go;"  and  we  got  up  a 
"owd  in  that  style. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Hamburgh  that  night ! — A.  I  left  some 
me  before  twelve  o'clock ;  I  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve  after  I  had 
)t  out  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  town. 
Q.  Did  you  leave  at  about  the  time  Tommy  Butler  left! — A.  Tommy 
otler  did  not  go  out  with  me.  1  do  not  know  what  time  he  left ;  1  did 
)t  see  him. 

Q.  Did  Eobert  J.  Butler  go  out  with  you  ! — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 
went  by  another  road ;  they  went  through  the  plantation,  and  I  went 
le  main  road. 

Q.  Did  General  Butler  go  with  you! — A.  No,  sir;  he  went  with 
obert  and  Tommy  Butler,  and  I  did  not  see  him. 
Q.  When  have  you  talked  with  General  Butler  about  this  Hamburgh 
isiness  ! — ^A.  I  have  talked  with  him  about  it  several  times  to-day, 
«terday,  and  day  before,  and  almost  every  time  that  I  saw  him. 
Q.  When  have  you  talked  with  Robert  Butler,  your  father-in-law, 
►out  it! — A.  I  have  talked  with  him  frequently  about  it. 
Q.  When  have  you  talked  with  Tommy  Butler  about  it ! — A.  I  have 
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talked  to  him  in  the  same  way,  jast  whenever  the  matter  came  to 
my  mind,  and  we  were  together,  we  talked  over  it. 

Q.  You  have  talked  over  it  a  good  deal  f — ^A.  We  have  right  smart  of 
late,  and  at  first  when  it  happened ;  afterward  we  didn't  say  mach 
about  it  for  a  long  time,  and  of  course  when  it  is  on  our  brain  we  talk 
about  it,  and  when  it  ain't  we  don't. 

Q.  What  are  you  accused  of  in  connection  with  the  Hambargh 
riot! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I'm  accused  of. 

Q.  You  are  accused  of  murder,  are  you  notf—A.  I  think  lamae- 
cused  of  murder;  I  have  forgotten  now  what  the  charges  are  agaiDst 
me ;  I  think  it  was  murder.   I  think  willful  murder,  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  oft'  your  carbine  at  any  time  during  the  night  f—A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  t — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  5  several  times ;  &xe 
or  six  times,  probably. 

Q.  What  did  you  fire  at ! — A.  I  fired  at  the  negroes  that  shot  at  me 
from  the  building.    I  shot  at  them  in  the  building. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  when  you  fired  at  the  building!— A  At 
different  places.  I  don't  remember  now  what  particular  place  I  was  in; 
sometimes  I  was  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  I  was  in  another. 

Q.  .Did  you  try  to  get  in  position  where  you  could  get  the  best  shot 
at  them  ;  was  that  your  idea  ! — A.  Whenever  I  shot  of  course  I  tried  to 
shoot  to  the  best  advantage. 

Q.  Was  your  gun  a  sixteen  or  eighteen  shooter! — A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
neither,  one. 

Q.  What  was  it! — A.  It  shot  just  as  often  as  any  oneelse's  gun,if  yoa 
loaded  it. 

By  Mr.  Ohbistianc Y : 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  gun  was  it! — ^A.  A  Winchester  rifle. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  late  in  the  night  did  you  last  fire  at  the  armory  building  ?- 
A.  1  could  not  say,  sir ;  I  suppose  about  eight  or  ten  o'clock.  I  conld 
not  say;  it  was  some  time  in  the  night,  between  eight  o'clock  and  ta. 
I  fired  at  it  until  the  negroes  commenced  evacuating  it,  and  of  course  I 
didn't  fire  at  the  building  any  longer;  everything  was  in  confusion. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  negroes  evacuate  ! — A.  I  could  not  say  posi- 
tively to  save  my  life.  They  evacuated  about  12  o'clock,  but  I  conW 
not  say  at  what  hour.  I  do  not  remember  and  could  not  tell  really 
when  they  did  come  out. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  they  evacuated  it  or  not!— A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  went  out  at  all  only  from  what  I  heard,  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge.  I  could  not  swear  what  time  they  evacuated 
it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  cannon-shots  were  fired  ! — A.  I  was  in 
Hamburgh. 

Q.  Where  was  the  cannon  placed  ! — A.  Somewhere  about  the  Sibly 
building.    I  did  not  see  it  when  it  was  fired. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  cannon  at  all ! — A.  I  did  not,  sir.  I  heard  the 
report  of  the  cannon. 

A.  How  far  were  you  from  the  cannon  when  it  was  fired  ! — ^A.  There 
was  a  block  between  me  and  the  cannon,  I  suppose,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  in  Augusta  ! — A.  Pretty  well  acquainted. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  who  were  in  Ramburgh  that  night, 
who  reside  in  Augusta  ! — ^A.  I  knowed  a  good  many  of  the  men  thert. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  the  men. — A.  £  did  not  see  a  great  many 
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r  them ;  I  saw  Mr.  ThomnR  Carwyle,  and  Captain  Conway,  I  think  his 
ame  is,  and  Dnubar,  I  don't  know  his  other  name ;  there  were  a  great 
lany  of  them  tbere  whom  I  knew  by  their  last  name  that  I  didn't 
now  by  their  given  names,  Clark,  Metheney,  and  others ;  I  can't  call 
iieir  names  oat. 

Q.  What  time  did  these  Edgefield  and  Aiken  County  men,  whom  you 
ay  went  home  at  the  time  you  did,  get  into  Hamburgh  that  day  f — A. 
V^ell,  sir,  I  could  not  say  j  it  was  about  nearly  five  o'clock,  I  think,  to 
be  biest  of  my  knowledge.  I  would  not  say  that  positively,  because  I 
0  Dot  know.  We  went  around  about  4  o'clock  to  the  office,  and  they 
'ere  not  tbere  then,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  we  left  that  place 
bey  came  in ;  they  arrived  somewhere  about  5  o'clock. 
Q.  Did  you  see  them  when  they  came  in  f — A.  I  saw  part  of  them. 
Q.  Whom  did  you  see  come  in  f — A.  I  have  mentioned  their  names 
>  yoQ  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  You  say  all  thejfB  whose  names  you  have  mentioned  went  home 
ith  you  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  they  go  at  the  same  time  you  did  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we 
^«t  oat  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  it  was  dark  and  we  were  going  on 
Iking  together,  and  I  could  not  tell  you  who  went  out  and  who  didn't. 
Q«  Were  they  armed  t — A.  I  suppose  they  had  on  their  side-arms. 
Q«  Did  they  have  any  guns  f — A.  I  saw  one  or  two  men  who  had 
^^ ;  DO  more. 

*«•  Do  you  remember  their  names  f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  didn't  notice  par- 
Qlarly  who  it  was. 

«•  Where  were  you  during  the  Ellenton  riot  f — A.  I  went  there  once 
i^^og  the  riot. 

2-  At  whose  request  did  you  go  there? — A.  At  my  own  request  I 
^t  there. 

i*  What  day  did  you  go  there! — A.  I  disremember  what  day  it  was, 
^ink  it  was  Tuesday,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  would  not 
^r,  though,  that  it  was. 

c-  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Ellenton,  or  Rouse's  Bridge,  or  any 
these  localities! — A.  About  dark  on  Tuesday;  on  the  night  of  the 
t^  I  started. 

i-  About  dark  on  Tuesday  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  Tuesday,  as  far  a«  I 
^remember ;  I  think  that  was  the  day. 

^.  Where  were  you  when  the  Federal  soldiers  arrived  ! — A.  I  came 
^hem  after  they  arrived. 

Q.  Did  yon  arrive  at  Rouse's  Bridge  before  the  soldiers  got  there! — 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not;  I  came  down  to  Rouse's  Bridge 
^  crossed  over;  when  I  got  over  the  soldiers  were  on  the  other  side 
Rouse's  Bridge.  I  could  not  tell  how  long  they  had  been  there. 
Q.  Who  went  with  you  to  Ellenton  at  that  time  ! — A.  I  went  there 
"^^h  some  Augusta  boys.  I  started  from  home  by  myself,  and  there 
^^i;e  two  or  three  met  me  along  the  road ;  I  do  not  remember  now  what 
J^^ir  names  were.  I  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  them  anywav; 
^  only  saw 

Q"  Were  they  armed  ! — A.  The  best  part  of  them  were  armed. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q<  You  know  where  the  bank-building  is  situated,  and  you  know 
'oere  the  drill-room  is  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Were  they  both  on  the  same  side  of  that  street  which  fronts  the 
rirerf— A.  Yes,  sir;  one  on  one  corner  of  the  square  and  the  other 
on  the  other,  fronting  that  street. 

Q.  What  house  is  there  between  the  two! — A.  The  railroad  runs  be- 
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tween  there,  and  there  hare  been  several  houses  moved,  and  then 

one  little  wooden  bouse,  now  occnpied  by  colored  people ;  I  do  i 

know  what  it  is  called. 
Q.  Where  is  that! — A.  The  eaves  of  it  run  down  under  the  trestle 
Q.  Was  there  not  a  house  between  the  drill-room  and  Davis  Li 

field's  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  whole  block  of  houses  there,  Louis  ScIl 

lei-'s  and  some  others. 

By  Mr.  Oamebon  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  Hampton  Stevens  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  hi 
to  know  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Moses  Parks  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  him,  b 
I  have  heard  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Albert  Minyard  f — ^A.  I  think  I  have  seen  him,  b 
I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  evening  or  the  nig^t  of  the  eighth? — 
If  I  did  I  didn't  recognize  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  arrested,  except  the  ones  whose  nam 
you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  I  saw  a  crowd  of  persons,  but  I  did  not  leot 
nize  them ;  they  were  standing  back  a  little  space  from  me;  they  v^ 
not  front  of  Prince  Kivers's  house ;  there  was  a  crowd  of  200  or  300  id 
standing  around  the  prisoners. 

Q.  How  near  to  these  prisoners  did  you  go  f — ^A.  I  went  half  a  bl^ 
from  them  ;  half  of  one  of  the  blocks,  I  suppose,  would  be  fifty  or  sevec 
five  yards ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  would  not  say  positively. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  evening  did  you  first  see  that  crowd  of  pris 
ers  I — A.  That  was  in  the  night. 

Q.  Well,  when  in  the  night,  then? — A.  After  they  evacuated  tt 
building. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  evacuated  it. — A.  They  said  they  h 
evacuated  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  time  in  the  night  you  saw  them  f — A.  Nine  or  U 
o'clock  in  the  night — it  might  have  been  eleven  ;  everything  was  in  oo 
fusion,  and  I  had  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  that  crowd  of  persons  during  tl 
night  ? — A.  I  only  saw  where  it  was  once,  I  think;  I  don^t  remember ai 
other  time ;  I  might  have  noticed  it  again,  but  I  don't  remember.  I  wi 
standing  there  where  I  could  see  them  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  bat 
do  not  know  how  many  times  I  saw  them ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  street  during  the  night  t—^ 
Well,  sometimes  I  was  there  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  on  anoth 
street  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  ! — A.  I  was  walking  about  promiscuoas 
from  one  place  to  another ;  everything  was  in  a  stir ;  there  was  shootii 
around  there,  and  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could.    I  got  as  good  a  chan 
as  I  could ;  they  shot  after  me,  and  I  took  the  best  chance  I  could 
shoot  after  them  several  times. 

Q.  Who  shot  after  you  ! — A.  They  shot  after  me  from  the  building 

Q.  When  were  you  shot  at  from  the  building  t — A.  It  was  during  1 
night;  I  could  not  say  what  time  in  the  night. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  shot  at  from  the  building? — A.  Well,  tk 
commenced  firing — the  first  was  about 

Q.  When  were  you  shot  at,  I. am  asking  of  you  nowf — A.  I  was  goi 
to  tell  you,  if  you  will  just  let  me  have  a  little  time.  I  was  shot  at  ab< 
eight  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  you  shot  back,  did  you  f — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  shot  at  again  from  the  building  t — A.  I  was 
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»t  three  or  foar  times  again  from  the  boilding.    I  ooold  not  tell  yon ;  I 
don't  remember  the  time. 

Q.  How  loDff  after  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  building  before  the 
last  shot  was  fired  from  itt — A.  Probably  half  an  hoar  or  three-quarters 
of  aD  boor. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  were  shooting  at  you! — A.  I  could  see  the 
blaze,  and  I  could  hear  the  whistle  of  the  bullet.  I  suppose  they  were 
after  me  and  my  crowd. 

Q.  There  were  other  white  men  around  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 

were. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  they  were  shooting  at  you  f — A.  I  did 
not  kaowVhether  they  were  shooting  at  me  personally  or  not,  sir.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  they  were  shooting  at  me  as  well  as  at  any  one 

else. 


COLUIIBIA,  S.  0.,  January  1, 1877. 
di&NBT  Obtzen  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  been  arrested  since  you  have 
retired  from  this  room  f — Answer.  A  man  came  up  and  presented  a 
warrant  to  me,  and  he  had  no  authority  with  him — no  United  States 
authority ;  that  is,  a  badge  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Yates  is  the  name 
of  tbe  man. 
Q.  Has  he  a  warrant ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  he  seize  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
,  Q*  What  was  in  the  warrant! — A.  He  had  me  arrested,  he  said,  for 
intimidation.    John  Hubbard  made  the  complaint,  I  believe. 

Q.  Does  he  deny  you  the  privilege  of  bail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  denied 
it.  I  told  him  I  would  go  upstairs  and  see  a  friend  of  mine  who  would 
go  my  bail,  I  guessed. 

%  What  is  the  date  of  the  warrant  ? — A.  I  did  not  notice  the  date 

of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  release  you  to  come  back  here  and  testify  f — A.  He  gave 

the  warrant  to  another  man  to  arrest  me.    He  had  no  authority  with 

mm. 

Q'  Are  you  under  arrest  now  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  or 
^^^;  I  believe  I  am.  I  asked  to  see  his  authority,  and  he  produced 
^one.   I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  any  badge  or  not ;  I  cannot  say. 

Q»  Did  he  show  you  any  warrant ! — ^A.  He  did. 

0*  Did  you  read  it  f — A.  I  read  part  of  it. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  1, 1877. 
*^OHN  M.  Leith  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Mebbimon: 

Question.  What  is  your  age  f — Answer.  Twenty-eight  years. 

Q«  Your  residence  ! — A.  Abbeville  County. 

0-  Your  business  f — A.  Farmer — ^planter. 

0*  Your  politics  f — A.  I  am  a  democrat  up  there. 
.Q.  State  where  you  were  on  the  day  of  the  election. — A.  At  my  pre- 
set, over  there,  until  night. 
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Q.  What  is  the  name  of  yoar  precinct? — A.  Long  Oane  precinct. 

Q.  State  whether  you  observed  any  violence  or  any  violent  demoQBtra- 
tions  toward  the  ballot-box  or  in  that  town  after  the  election. — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  everything  was  orderly ;  everybody  voted  as  they  pleased.  That  is 
what  I  saw. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  had  a  general  opportunity  or  means  of  seeing 
as  to  the  manner  of  condnctiug  election. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  all  the 
means  of  seeing  it.  Most  of  them  voted  in  the  morning,  and  there  was  a 
crowd  in  the  morning,  and  the  voting-place  was  inside  of  an  old  mill? 
and  the  doors  was  shut,  and  that  only  let  in  five  at  a  time,  five  whites 
and  five  blacks,  and  everybody  voted  as  they  pleased,  and  afterward  the 
doors  were  wide  open  as  the  crowd  got  smaller.  There  was  no  iotiDC^^' 
dation  whatever  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  display  of  arms,  or  any  effort  toward  intimidation, 
toward  the  voters  during  the  day  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  troops  there  ! — A.  Only  a  deputy  marshal. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  violent  demonstration  there  would  you  h^^^® 
seen  it  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would. 

Q.  Who  was  the  United  States  marshal  there  ? — A.  Mr.  BlackwellL^- 

Q.  Was  he  there  all  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  there  from  morii-:«.n{ 
till  night. 

Q.  You  were  there  during  the  whole  day  ! — ^A.  I  was  there  duc^ni 
the  whole  day. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  violence  would  you  have  seen  it  ? — A. 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  box! — A.  From  two  hundred  to  two  hundred   anci 
fifty,  I  think,  voted  there.    I  don't  exactly  know  how  many  voted. 

(DEOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there  in  the  morning  t — A.  I  went  there  ^ 
six  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  poll  was  opened  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  connection  did  you  have  with  the  election,  if  any!— - 
Well,  I  assisted  the  clerk  in  counting,  after  the  poll  was  closed.    TIb^ 
was  all  I  did  about  it  that  day. 

Q.  Then  you  bad  no  official  connection  with  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  that 
all  I  did;  just  assisted  them  to  count  the  records  after  the  poll  w 
closed. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  at  the  polls  during  the  day  f — A.  The 
were  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty,  I  think,  altogether. 

Q.  Where  was  the  box,  inside  the  building  or  outside  f — A.  Inside 
the  building;  inside,  in  the  mill.  , 


KOBEET  E.  CAEROLL— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877^ 
BOBEBT  E.  Cabboll  sworu  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbbbimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  t — Answer.  Forty-two. 
Q.  What  in  your  business  f — A.  Eailroading ;  section-master. 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Aiken  County,  four  miles  from 
Hamburgh. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  is  commonly  called  the  Hamburgh  riot, 
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which  happened  there  in  July  last  f — A.  I  recollect  the  time  that  it  oc- 
curred. 

Q,  State  whether  on  that  day  yon  saw  any  armed  negroes,  and,  if  so, 
bow  many,  and  what  they  said  and  did. — A.  Late  in  the  evening  of 
the  eighth,  when  I  got  home  from  work,  I  saw  near  my  house  a  negro, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Hambnrgh,  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  ; 
he  went  around  to  the  house  my  hands  occupied,  and  he  called  them  up 
to  him,  and  told  them  that  he  had  got  orders  to  go  to  Hamburgh, 
and  to  "  make  haste  and  come  on.^  He  turned  away  without  awaiting 
any  answer,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  Beech  Island,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  that  night  he  returned.  I  was  right  at  the  cross-roads,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  railroad,  flagging  a  train,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  negroes 
cam©  by  armed  with  guns. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  them  say  anything! — A.  A  man  halted  me  and 
asked  me — he  says,  "Have  you  heard  anything  from  this  way!  "  point- 
ing towards  Hamburg,  and  I  says,  "Nothing;  what's  the  matter?" 
md  lie  says,  "  Go  on,  boys ;  we'll  go  and  see  f  "  And  they  left,  and  went 
n  tho  dhection  of  Hamburgh  hurriedly. 

Q.    Is  that  all  you  know  about  it  ? — A.  That's  all,  sir. 

CEOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  'What  was  the  name  of  this  negro  whom  you  saw  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  Beech  Island  f — A.  Jim  Stevens. 

Q-  Bow  long  had  you  known  him  at  that  time  ? — A.  During  that 
year,  sir. 

Q.  "What  was  his  business  f — A.  He  worked  part  of  the  time  at  the 
chalk-works,  digging  out  chalk. 

Q.  Where  did  he  reside  f — A.  He  resided  about  two  miles  from  Ham- 
burgh. 

Q.  Between  your  place  and  Hamburgh  f — Q.  Yes,  sir ;  between  my 
place  and  Hamburgh. 

Q.  How  late  in  the  evening  was  it  when  you  saw  him  ? — A.  It  was 
Bear  night. 

Q.  What  time  f — A.  I  could  not  exactly  give  the  hour,  but  it  was 
liear  six  o'clock ;  it  was  late  in  the  evening. 
Q-  What  time  was  it  when  he  returned  f— A.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
Q.  Where  were  yout — A.  My  house  stands  right  near  the  crossing 
oHhe  Beech  Island  road,  crossing  the  railroad  right  there,  and  I  was  at 
that  crossing,  standing  on  the  edge  of  it. 
Q-  Had  you  not  gone  to  bed  that  night  ? — A.  I  had  not. 
Q-  All  night  f — A.  I  had  heard  some  guns  fired  during  the  early  part 
^  tbe  night,  I  do  not  know  what  time,  and  I  hadn't  heard  up  to  that 
time  what  it  was. 

Q-  Is  it  a  very  unusnal  thing  to  hear  guns  fire  in  that  vicinity  f — A. 
^ot  a  usual  thing  to  hear  them  at  late  hours  at  night. 


J.  P.  MEALING,  RECALLED. 

CoLUUiBiA,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877. 
J.  P.  Mealing  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  Louis  Schiller,  lately  of  Hamburgh  f — Answer. 
Fes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  known  hiin  f — A.  I  have  known  him,  I  ^X3p. 
pose,  about  twenty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know-      ^^^ 
general  repntation  that  he  has  for  character. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  that? — A.  His  general  reputation  for  charact^^^   j^g^ 
been  bad. 

Q.  Bad  for  what? — A.  Well,  for  almost  everything  dishonest;     and 
untruthful. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ? — A.  I  could  not,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  Whom  have  you  heard  speak  of  his  repntation  for  truth  IP — ^A. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  almost  everybody  in  the  county. 

Q.  Name  one. — A.  One  individual,  sir — I  suppose  I  could  nam^  joa 
twenty.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  county.  I  have  heard  his  <>^Q 
mother 

Q.  What  did  she  say  about  it  ? — A.  His  mother  said  that  she  c^^^M 
not  believe  one  word  that  he  said  to  her;  that  he  had  given  her  trcF^iWe 
enough  to  make  her  crazy,  and  she  is  partially  crazy  now  from  the  e^'^^ 
of  that  boy's  actions. 

Q.  Was  she  partially  crazy  when  she  told  you  that  ? — A.  No,  sir- 

Q.  She  told  you  that  before  she  was  crazy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  she  was  partially  crazy  ? — A.  She  told 
me  so. 

Q.  That  is  your  only  evidence  of  it? — A.  She  told  me  so. 

Q.  She  told  you  before  she  was  crazy  that  he  had  troubled  her  enoa^^ 
to  make  her  crazy? — A.  Yes,  sir.  .^ 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  visit  her  at  the  time  that  you  had  tt^^ 
conversation  with  her? — ^A.  She  was  an  acquaintance.    She  is  Germ: 
herself,  and  I  am  of  German  descent. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  her  in  your  spiritual  capacity  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  a  member  of  your  flock  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  she  ever  been  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  have  you  heard  speak  of  his  reputation  for  truth  ?— j 
Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  it  almost  all  over  the  country.  I  can  name  yi 
different  men,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Give  the  names. — ^A.  I  have  heard  Colonel  Shaw.  ^ 

Q.  That  was  the  gentleman  who  was  just  in  here? — A.  I  don't  ^(C^^ 
whether  he  has  been  in  here  or  not — ^T.  P.  Shaw. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  it  ? — A.  At  various  intervals.  ^ 

Q.  Mention  one. — A.  He  had  detdings  with  me  on  one  occasion  ^ 
county  auditor,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissione^*^^ 
and  that  is  one  time,  sir,  that  I  heard  him  speak  of  his  character;  ^^^^ 
then  I  heard  him  speak  of  some  dealings  he  had  with  negroes  in  Xi^^ 
decisions  as  trial-justice. 

Q.  I  ask  you  when  you  heard  Mr.  Shaw  speak  of  his  reputation  f^^ 
truth. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  him — 1  could  not  give  you  any  dl^^^ 
at  all,  but  I  have  heard  him  speak  on  several  instances. 

Q.  Well,  try  and  bring  your  mind  down  to  the  first  instance  when  y<^5 
have  heard  him  speak  of  his  reputation. — A.  The  first  instance  that^-*- 
recall  his  talking  about  it — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  first,  but  i  ^ 
was  probably  about  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  about  it  then  ? — A.  He  spoke  of  the  worth.  ^ 
lessness  of  the  man  and  the  untruthfulness  of  the  man. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  had  made  barefaced  state- 

^sts  that  were  untnie,  and  could  do  it  without  any  seeming  remorse  of 

dscience  whatever. 

CJ.  What  occasion  was  there  of  his  speaking  to  you  about.it  f — A. 

L «  man  was  discussed  generally  as  an  officer. 

Q.  Was  Louis  Schiller  a  member  of  your  congregation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Cj.  Has  he  ever  been  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  reform  him! — A.  Tes,  sir. 

^.  You  have  failed,  have  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  can  give  you  some  of 

6  instances  in  which  my  first  efforts  were  made  to  reform  him,  if  you 

^sire  it.    The  first  instance  in  which  my  attention  was  attracted 

4i,  You  need  not  go  into  that.    Are  you  a  democrat! — A.  I  have 
&^er  belonged  to  any  political  party. 

^.  Have  you  ever  voted  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  t — A.  I  voted  what  is 
felled  the  Hampton  ticket. 

^.  Did  you  vote  for  the  Tilden  electors  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CJ.  You  are  recognized  as  rather  leaning  toward  the  democratic  party, 
re  you  not,  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  £  don't  know,  sir,  whether  I 
,bOQld  be.  I  have  felt  that  in  my  capacity  I  had  no  right  to  attach  my- 
self to  any  party.  I  have  voted  according  to  my  conscientiousness 
in  the  matter. 

Q.  Has  noc  your  conscientiousness,  as  a  general  thing,  induced  you 
to  vote  for  the  democratic  party  f — A.  I  did  it  because  I  looked  upon 

that  as  an  honest  ticket,  and  my  conscientiousness  certainly  would  lead 

me  to  vote  for  what  I  considered  to  be  the  honest  ticket. 
Q.  Has  not  your  conscientiousness  also  induced  you  to  vote  for  the 

democratic  national  ticket  whenever  you  voted  for  the  national  ticket! 

—A.  I  never  have  voted  but  for  one  national  ticket  in  my  life. 

Q*  That  was  at  the  last  election  ? — ^A.  That  was  at  the  last  election, 

sir. 


T.  P.  SHAW— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877. 

T.  P.  Shaw  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  State  your  age,  your  place  of  residence,  and  your  busi- 
iie88.^Answer.  I  will  be  49  the  10th  day  of  this  month.  I  was  born 
a»^  raised  in  Edgefield  as  a  farmer. 

Q-  State  whether  at  any  time  you  carried  any  message  from  Robert 
J'  Butler  to  General  Butler ;  if  so,  when  and  under  what  circumstances  f 
"■^'  1  did,  sir.    I  carried  a  message  to  him. 

0*  When  f — A.  I  think,  sir,  about  the  6tli  or  7th  of  July  last. 

Q.  Well,  what  message  did  you  take? — A.  A  message  from  Robert 
Bntler  to  General  Butler  to  meet  him  next  day  at  three  o^clock  in  Ham- 
^^&^  to  assist  him  in  a  case  that  was  to  come  before  a  trial-justice  in 
Hamburgh. 

0*  Was  General  Butler  a  lawyer  t — A.  He  was  a  lawyer.  He  wished 
^iQQ  to  assist  him  as  a  lawyer  in  a  case,  and  told  me  to  tell  him  that  he 
would  give  him  $25  if  he  would  come  down  there  and  attend  to  the  case 
for  him. 

Q*  Did  you  deliver  the  message  to  General  Butler  t — A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Do  jou  know  whether  General  Butler  went  or  not  ? — A.  He  t:^ 
me  he  would  go  if  he  could  get  a  buggy  ;  but,  says  he,  "  I  cannot  ^^ 
horseback."    But  the  next  day  I  believe  he  did  go.    I  advised  him 
go,  and  told  him  what  I  had  heard  about  so  many  complaints.    I  thoug- 
he  would  bo  an  advantage  to  the  party  if  he  would  go. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  in  Hamburgh  by  the  name  of  Harry  Maysf- 
A.  £  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  known  him? — A.  Well,  I  have  known  him  t 
reputation  pretty  much  as  a  neighbor.  He  was  residing  in  the  nei^r 
borhood  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  for  truth  t — A.  It  is  very  bad. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  f — A.  I  would  not. 

CEOSSEXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Whom  have  you  ever  heard  speak  of  Harry  Mays's  reputation  M 
truth  ? — A.  I  have  heard  a  good  many,  sir. 

Q.  Mention  the  names. — A.  1  have  heard  Stephen  Mays. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  and  a  democrat  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  wh. 
man  and  a  democrat.    I  saw  him  on  my  way  here.    I  stopped  and  ba 
a  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Within  a  short  time  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  was  coming  here.  I  fc^ 
him  I  was  coming  here,  and  what  I  was  coming  for.  Says  I,  "  Y 
know  him  and  you  raised  him  j  what  is  his  character  F  Said  he,  *'  J 
is  the  meanest  rascal  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with." 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  else  abou*^.  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  sa 
he  would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  talking  about  Harry  Mays  with  Steph  * 
Mays  ? — A.  I  told  him  I  was  coming  here  for  that  purpose ;  I  was  sxm 
poBuaed  here. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  f — A.  To  testify  as  regards  his  veracity  ,•  tt» 
was  what  they  wanted  me  to  come  for. 

Q.  After  you  were  subpoenaed,  then  you  went  to  work  to  find  out  wta 
his  reputation  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  his  reputation. 

Q.  Why  did  you  inquire,  then  t — A.  Because  I  wanted  him  to  coc^ 
with  me  to  sustain  what  1  said,  if  I  would  need  him.  He  said  he  woi^ 
come  and  testify.  ' 

Q.  You  say  that  after  you  were  subpoenaed  you  had  a  talk  with  tfc 
Mr.  Mays,  and  you  understood  that  you  were  called  here  for  the  purpc* 
of  impeaching  Harry  Mays,  and  you  went  to  his  old  master  to  U^ 
about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  Harry  Mays's  reputation  '0 
truth  was  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  for  that  purpose.  I  wanted  to  know  if 
would  come  here  if  he  was  subpoenaed,  and  sustain  what  I  said.  He  sc^ 
he  would ;  and  there  were  some  others  spoke  in  and  said,  ^^  I  know  ]b 
too,  for  I  was  with  him  in  the  army ;  he  was  our  cook."  There  were  t^ 
or  three  others  around  spoke  of  living  near  Hamburgh  and  knowi.^ 
Harry  Mays. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  hear  speak  of  his  reputation  for  truth! — ^ 
Well,  I  have  heard  a  good  many  black  people }  I  have  heard  sever: 
in  the  village  speak  of  him. 

Q.  Give  their  names,  if  you  can. — A.  Mr.  Felix  Simkins,  for  one. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  Felix  Simkins  speak  of  him  ? — A.  Some  tiiD( 
last  summer. 
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Q.  After  the  Hamburgh  trouble ! — ^A.  I  cannot  say  ;  no,  sir;  I  think 
v^as  before.    I  asked  them  what  Harry  Mays  was  doing,  and  they 
M  ine. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  f — A.  They  said  he  was  keeping  a  gambling- 
hop;  that  he  was  concerned  with  a  band  of  robbers  and  thieves  that 
ras  thefe  in  Hamburgh ;  they  thought  he  was  one  of  the  party. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  about  him  f — A.  That  he  was  a  negro  of 
>ad  character. 

Q.  Wbat  else  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  tell  that  they  said  any- 
biiig 

Q.  Well,  who  else  have  you  heard  speak  of  him  ! — A.  Besides  Felix 
^imkins? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  I  have  heard — do  you  want  me  to  say  black  per- 
ions! 

Q.  Any  persons. — A.  Major  Pemberton,  he  is  a  very  black  man ; 
'.  beard  bim  speak  of  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  him  ! — A.  This  fall. 

Q.  After  the  Hamburgh  riot  f — A.  After  the  Hamburgh  riot. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  him  ? — A.  About  the  same  that  Felix  Sim- 
iiD8  said. 

Q.  Well,  repeat  it. — A.  That  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character ;  that  he 
s^as  concerned  with  a  band  of  robbers  that  came  into  the  neighborhood 
eonstautly  there. 

Q.  What  else! — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  him  say  anything 
else,  only  that  he  was  one  of  a  party  of  bad  character. 

Q.  Who  else  have  you  heard  speak  of  him  f — ^A.  I  heard  a  black  man 
by  the  name  of  Currey,  but  I  disremember  his  first  name. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  him! — A.  He  said  he  was  a  gambler — 
keeping  a  gambling-shop. 

Q.  What  else! — ^A.  That  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character. 

Q.  What  else  f — A.  I  asked  him  if  he  thoupht  he  belonged  to  that 
?BDgof  robbers.  He  said  he  did  not  know  that  himself,  but  he  supposed 
*edid.    He  says,  *'  He  never  works  any,  but  makes  a  living  somehow." 

Q.  Did  you  understand,  at  the  time  that  you  weresubpcenaed  to  come 
ere,  that  you  were  called  mainly  for  the  i)urpose  of  impeaching  Harry 
%8;  were  you  so  informed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  1  was. 

Q.  When  were  you  subpoenaed  I — A.  Last  Saturday. 

Q.  How  far  have  you  comef — A.  I  live  near  Augusta,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Shaw,  you  have  sworn  that  you  know  what  the  reputa- 
on  of  that  man  for  truth  is.  I  have  asked  you  to  name  all  the  persons 
horn  you  have  heard  speak  of  his  reputation  for  truth.  You  have 
imed  four  or  five,  and  when  I  ask  you  to  state  what  they  said,  you  say 
lat  not  one  of  them  mentioned  anything  about  his  reputation  for  truth, 
It  it  was  all  something  else.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  statements 
yours,  sir! — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  his  being  a  man 

truth.  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Mays  told  me  so,  and  these  persons ;  I 
ver  talked  with  them  about  this  since  that. 

Q.  Bat  it  seems  from  your  own  statements  that  you  don't  know  any- 
ng  about  his  reputation  for  truth,  and  yet  you  swear  by  wholesale 
bt  yoa  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  is  t — A.  I  have  heard  a 
k1  many  speak  of  him. 
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fl.  A.  SHAW,  RECALLED. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877. 
H.  A.  Shaw  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Qaestion.  Do  you  know  a  man  in  Haiubargh  by  the  name  of  LoaU 
Scbiller  Y — Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  him. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  of  his  general  reputation. — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it,  sirt — A.  In  what  particular  do  you  meant 

Q.  For  truth  and  honesty. — A.  It  is  not  good,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  f — A.  I  would  not,  sir,  if  be  bad 
any  interest,  or  prejudice,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Schiller  is  a  republican,  is  he  not  f — A.  I  believe  he  has  been  can 
nected  with  the  republican  |)arty  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  a  democra 
a  few  years  ago ;  but  he  belongs  to  the  radical  party  now,  I  think,  o 
the  republican  party. 


E.  J.  BUTLER,  RECALLED. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877. 
R.  J.  Butler  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Louis  Schiller!— An- 
swer. He  used  to  live  there  in  Hamburgh,  and  I  think  he  is  living  there 
now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  t — A.  Ever  since  be  was  a  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it!— A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  How  is  it  for  truth  !— A.  Well,  I  don't  think  anybody  that  knows 
him  in  the  neighborhood  would  believe  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  defaulter  or  not  t 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.  All  you  want  me  to  state  is  the  facts  that  I  know  of. 
I  will  state  them. 

m 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Schiller? — A.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the 
evening  of  the  difficulty,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  anxious  to  see  him  the  next  day  after  the  difficulty ?- 
A.  I  never  have  been  anxious  to  see  him.  I  never  even  hunted  forbiii 
or  looked  for  him. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Schiller  swore  that  you  set  your  dogs  on  him  while  he  was  in  tli^ 
woods,  immediately  after  that  riot  at  Hamburgh.  State  whether  tha^ 
is  true  or  not. — A.  That  is  not  true ;  not  a  word  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  He  also  stated  that  you  kept  a  pack  of  dogs  and  hunted  runaway 
negroes  before  the  emancipation. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  used  to  runeverybodft  j 
black  or  white,  that  stole  or  murdered  in  the  county.    I  done  it  (o^^  ; 
years. 
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j.  You  had  a  pack  of  dogs  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  had,  but  the  negroes 

led  them.    I  have  not  got  a  dog  now. 

2*  That  was  yoar  business  f — A.  No,  sir ;  my  business  was  farming, 

t;  when  a  man  was  murdered  in  the  neighborhood  they  came  to  me, 

i  when  they  did  so  I  would  set  my  dogs  after  him. 

i.  When  a  negro  ran  away,  if  they  came  for  you  did  you  not  go  out 

b  your  dogs  and  run  them  down  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  caught 

Idren  that  run  away  from  their  home.    I  have  trailed  them  up  and 

ight  them.    I  have  had  dogs  that  I  have  been  sent  for  as  far  as  fifty 

les,  and  hunted  both  white  and  black. 

3.  You  had  quite  a  reputation  in  that  business? — A.  I  had,  sir. 


COLEMAN  BEATTY— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877. 
Coleman  Beatty  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  f — ^Answer.  I  will  be  thirty- two  years  old 
his  month  coming. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  a  farmer 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside  f — A.  I  live  here  in  this  city. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Columbia  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong! — ^A.  The  democratic  party. 

Q'  State  whether  you  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  canvass  in 
ibis  State.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  did,  and  if  any  indignities  were  offered  you  on  ac- 
Jonnt  of  your  politics;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  when  and  where  f — A.  Well, 

took  part  in  the  campaign,  and  I  did  all  I  could  in  the  way  of  canvass- 

H  ^Qd  in  making  speeches.    I  did  all  I  could  for  the  party  in  that  way, 
ir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  speak  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  spoke  in  this  city  often, 
i)d  in  Orangeburgh  Village,  and  in  various  portions  of  the  county.  In 
be  town  of  Blackville,  Kershaw  County ;  in  the  town  of  Camden,  in  the 
ame  county,  and  Wiunsborough  and  a  portion  of  Aiken  County.  I 
'ere  through  Lexington,  but  I  did  not  make  any  speeches  in  that  county. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  in  Fairfield  County  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  the 
own  of  Winnsborough ;  that  is  in  Fairfield  County. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  in  Barnwell  County? — A.  I  did,  in  the  town  of 
flackville. 

Q.  Was  any  threat  or  force  used  to  induce  you  to  go  with  the  demo- 
5^t8!— ^.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  many  colored  people  voted  with  the  demo- 
5rat8!— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  of  a  good  many  that  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  many  clubs  in  the  State  called 
■^iored  democratic  clubs  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q>  Well,  in  any  of  those  cases  do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  men 
^^^  forced  to  join  them  f 

The  Witness.  The  clubs  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir.  At  several  different  times  the  colored  men  told 
^^  that  they  would  join  our  clubs  and  wished  to  do  It,  and  wanted  to 
y  With  us,  but  they  were  afeared  of  their  own  party ;  they  were  afeared 
''  their  republican  friends  on  account  of  the  threats  that  they  made 
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towards  them  joining ;  they  were  afeared  to  join  the  democratic  dabs, 
afeared  to  vote  the  ticket.  Many  of  them  told  me  that  on  the  day  of 
the  election,  and  many  of  them  had  the  democratic  ticket,  and  said  Uiey 
woald  vote  it  if  they  conld  do  it  without  being  discovered. 

Q.  How  about  the  women  t — A.  The  colored  women  t 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  They  were  very  disgraceful,  sir,  in  regard  to  the 
making  of  threats  and  talking  to  the  colored  democrats,  &c. 

Q.  State  whether  any  indignities  were  offered  you  on  any  occasion; 
and,  if  they  have  been,  when  and  where  t — A.  What  do  you  mean,  sir! 

Q.  Violence  extended  to  you. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  had  o£!ten  to  meet  a 
great  many  violent  threats  towards  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  I  Give  us  some  of  those  threats. — A.  They  used 
profane  language. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  Do  you  call  profane  language  threats  f — A.  I  mean  to  say  thai 
they  used  profane  language,  cursing  and  calling  me  bad  names,  &c 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Give  us  a  specimen  of  them. — A.  I  have  had  them  tell  merigbtti 
my  face,  "  You  God  damned  son  of  a  bitch,  >  ou  ought  to  be  killed.  If  ^ 
bad  my  way  I  would  kill  you."  I  went  on  the  street  once  in  Camden 
walking  along  very  quietly — myself  and  another  colored  man  that  wa 
there,  by  the  name  of  S.  L.  Hutchins,  and  there  were  one  or  two  oolorei 
men  right  on  the  street  side,  lip  on  a  brick  building,  at  work.  The; 
were  putting  a  building  up — building  a  roof  there  or  something  lik 
that ;  it  was  the  drst  time  I  was  in  Camden,  at  the  commencemeot  o 
{he  campaign,  and  one  of  them  called  out,  '^  What  are  you  God  damoet 
sons  of  bitches  doing  here — hunting  overseers  F  I  told  him,  "  No,  sir 
I  am  not  hunting  any  overseers;  why,  do  you  want  employment! 
That  was  the  way  I  answered  him.  I  passed  it  back  to  him  the  saip 
way,  as  a  sort  of  joke.  He  says  to  me,  ^^  Yon  God  damned  democrati 
sons  of  bitches,  you  better  get  out  of  this  town.''  He  says,  *' You  be< 
ter  stay  mighty  close  in  the  hotel  while  you  are  here.''  I  says  to  him 
^^  My  friend,  I  am  a  free  man  and  I  am  in  a  free  country,  and  I  wad 
you  to  know  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  or  anything  you  can  do,  aud 
you  cannot  scare  me ;  I  am  in  a  free  country  ;  the  same  laws  that  pit^ 
tect  you  in  this  State  will  protect  me."  That  was  the  answer  I  gave 
him.  Then,  I  think  it  was  tljc  boss  man  of  the  work,  probably — ^he  wa« 
a  white  man — threw  in  a  word.  He  says,  "  Don't  have  any  further  words 
with  them ;  they  are  alwa.\  s  ready  for  a  riot  or  some  disturbance.'^  ^< 
just  walked  on  and  did  not  have  any  more  words  with  them.  Well,vc 
knocked  around  on  the  streets  there  for  a  day  or  two.  There  was  aa* 
other  colored  man,  by  the  name  of  Fred  McCoy — I  remember  his  nam^ 
he  used  some  violent  language  towards  us  on  the  street  one  day,  aod 
made  some  threats,  and  my  friend  Hutchins  had  him  arrested  and  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  had  a  trial  of  it  before  the  trial -justice. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  pulled  off  the  platform  and  not  allowed  to  speak  )- 
A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  been  very  badly  disturbed  by  a  good  many  mei 
raising  a  disturbance  and  hoUooing,  '^  Take  him  down,  take  him  down,' 
&c.,  using  violent  language,  so  that  in  my  judgment  I  thought  that! 
I  did  not  get  down  that  it  probably  might  cause  some  riot  or  qob 
trouble.    In  some  places  I  came  down  on  that  account 

Q.  State  whether  anything  was  done  to  you  in  this  city,  the  city  c 
Columbia,  and,  if  so,  what. — A.  Well,  sir,  they  have  been  nothing  doo 
to  me  in  the  way  of  striking  me,  nothing  more  than  the  violent  laogoai 
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and  ttkG  making  of  threats;  bat  I  have  always  takea  that  and  never 
would  make  any  reply  to  the  men  when  they  would  threaten.  They 
seemed  to  be  disposed  to  raise  a  disturbance  with  me  about  my  political 
opiiiioi:!^,  and  I  always  treated  them  as  a  gentleman,  and  for  that  reason 
I  got  a.long  without  having  a  fuss  very  often.  I  probably  would  if  I 
bad  not  treated  them  that  way. 

On  t^Lie  day  of  the  election  here  one  of  the  police-force,  when  I  went 
up  to  t^lie  polls  to  vote,  he  nabbed  hold  of  me  and  pulled  me  away.  I 
bad  m^r  ticket  in  my  hand  and  open  and  Tasked  him  to  let  me  alone, 
that  I  -was  going  up  to  vote.  He  says  to  me,  "No ;  you  are  not  going  to 
vote ;  I  know  what  you  are  going  in  there  for."  Says  I,  *'  Let  me  loijse," 
and  be  pulled  me  back  the  third  time;  and  then  the  other  police  and 
some  gentleman  spoke  to  him  to  let  me  loose,  and  I  walked  up  and 
voted.      I  hiid  him  indicted,  but  the  case  has  not  been  tried  yet. 

Q.  J3o  you  know  any  other  facts  of  the  same  character  that  you  can 
state  to  the  committee? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  general  thing  in  various 
portioris  of  every  county,  all  over  the  county,  I  went  through. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  democrat  1 — A.  When  I  was  first  set  free 
and  \ras  allowed  to  vote. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  democrat  ever  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^VVhere  were  you  when  you  were  set  free  ? — A.  I  were  in  Union. 

Q»  In  Union  County  f — A.  Union  County,  South  Carolina. 

Q.  'When  did  you  come  to  Columbia  f — ^A.  I  have  been  here  going  oa 
three  ^-ears. 

Q*  You  say  you  are  a  farmer  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  was  born  and  raised  up 
on  a  fa^rm. 

Q.  "What  has  been  your  business  during  the  last  three  years  I — A.  I 
have  l>een  working  in  a  hotel  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  a  portion  of  the 
time  Working  in  the  barber's  trade. 

Q*  Then  you  have  not  been  farming  during  the  last  three  years! — 

n     '  ®^^'    ^  ^ave  not  raised  any  farm  except  very  small  patches. 

Q'  Then  you  are  a  barber  by  trade,  are  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^«  Are  you  carrying  on  a  barber's  shop  now  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have 
^Sot  aay  shop  with  me  at  present. 

"•  What  are  you  engaged  in  doing  now  t — A.  Well,  sir,  my  only  busi- 
^®^  I  followed  since  the  election — I  get  wages.  I  take  care  of  several 
^'^tlemen's  rooms  here  5  I  attend  to  some  few  gentlemen's  rooms  and 
^^y  their  meals,  clean  up  their  rooms,  &c.  I  do  a  good  many  gentle- 
™^^  shaving. 
P  s8-  "When  did  you  quit  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  ! — A.  When  I  left 

^^U  to  come  to  Columbia. 
j^-  At  what  time  did  you  go  into  the  business  of  politics  ? — A.  In  this 
^^  ^mpaigu,  do  you  mean  f 

th^'  ^®^ — ^'  ^^%  ^  disremember  the  time,  but  it  was  some  time  after 

r^iJomination  of  Governor  Hampton. 
^VJ-  Who  paid  your  expenses  when  you  were  on  your  speaking-tourf — 
14^5  paid  my  own  expenses  about  all  the  way,  and  sometimes  when  I 
Q^^^  a  little  money  my  friends  would  help  me ;  they  would  not  charge 

Vo      ^^  ^^^  went  around  speaking  to  your  colored  friends  and  sponged 
^^^  living  out  of  your  friends,  did  yout — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  sponge 
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Q.  You  borrowed  money  t — A.  Yes ;  I  borrowed  money. 

Q.  And  sometimes  your  friends  would  keep  you  without  chargiog 
you? — A.  Sometimes  where  I  was  stopping  at  a  hotel,  in  difdmit 
places,  gentlemen  would  not  charge  me  anything  for  my  board  and 
sleeping-room. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  got  on  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  canvassing  the  State  ? — A.  About 
three  months. 

Q.  How  many  speeches  did  you  make  during  that  tiihe  f— A.  Well, 
sir,  I  suppose  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  persons  ever  beat  you  or  strike  you  while  yoo 
were  on  that  tour  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  suffered  any  physical  beating,  then,  on  aocoantof 
your  political  principles  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  republicans  ever  shoot  at  you  on  account  of  yoor 
political  opinions,  that  you  know  oft — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  yon  have  not,  on  the  whole,  suffered  very  much  on  aoconot 
of  your  political  opinions,  have  you! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  suffered 
in  being  struck  or  being  shot  or  kicked,  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  ever  badly  frightened  t — A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  I  have 
been  sometimes  pretty  badly  scared  at  night. 

Q.  You  were  not  badly  enough  frightened  to  turn  pale,  at  any  time, 
were  you  I— A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  my  color  has  turned,  batl 
have  been  right  smart  scared  sometimes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  the  worst  frightened  ? — A.  When 
I  was  in  Orangeburgh  County,  at  a  place  called  Cunsborough,  in  the 
upper  part  of  Orangeburgh  County. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  a  speech  there  on  that  day  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  got  up 
on  the  stand  to  make  a  speech,  and  that  was  what  frightened  me— tbej 
raised  such  a  disturbance  around  me ;  some  of  them  had  guns  and  one 
thing  and  another  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  gun  or  pistol  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  have  naiy 
guns  or  pistols. 

Q.  You  considered  yourself  not  only  an  apostle  of  democracy  but  an 
apostle  of  peace  at  the  same  time,  did  yout — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  clubs  did  you  visit  during  your  campaign^ 
A.  1  visited  a  club  here  I  was  a  member  of  in  this  city,  and  in  Camdeo, 
and  in  Orangeburgh  Village,  and  in  Orangeburgh  County ;  and  in  tbe 
town  of  Bossville,  and  a  little  club  they  had  in  Blackville.  I  visited 
them  one  meeting  whilst  I  was  there. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  those  clubs  ? — A.  Our  clubs  here  in  tbe 
city  had  one  hundred  and  some  few  odd ;  I  don^t  remember  exacdj 
now.  The  club  in  Columbia,  the  last  meeting  I  was  at,  had  thirty-^ 
There  was  about  forty  down  to  Bossville  the  last  time  I  was  there  with 
them,  and  about  thirty  in  the  town  of  Orangeburgh,  and  about  eleven 
the  last  I  was  with  them  there  in  Blackville,  the  only  time  I  was  witJi 
them  at  that  club. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  are  a  democratic  politician  f — A.  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  poli- 
ticianer,  but  I  always  do  what  I  can  peaceably  and  quietly  for  my  party. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  the  business  of  making  speeches!— A*  I 
made  a  few  little  speeches  about  nearly  two  years  ago,  the  campaign 
before  this  last. 
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Q.  Yoa  are  recognized,  are  yon  not,  among  the  colored  people  as  a 
aemocratic  politician? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they  recognize 
nie  mach  as  a  democratic  politicianer ;  they  recognize  me  as  a  demo- 
cratic colored  man. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  run  for  any  office  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  democratic  friends  never  have  nominated  yon  for  an  office  f — 
A.  They  have  offered  to  do  it,  but  I  asked  them  not  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  office  did  they  offer  to  nominate  you  for  t — A.  They  offered 
to  try  and  get  me  the  nomination  of  county  commissioner  in  this  county. 
Some  few  men  spoke  to  me  before  the  nomination  was  made  in  this 
ooanty.  I  told  them  I  did  not  care  for  it,  because  I  was  not  qualified 
for  the  position. 

Q.  You  were  too  modest  to  accept  it,  were  you  t — A.  I  will  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  knew  I  was  not  qualified  for  the  position  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation. 

Q.  Y^ovL  thought  you  had  rather  stick  to  the  barber's  trade  ? — ^A.  I 
bad  rather  stick  to  something  that  would  suit  me  better. 

Q.  You  were  not  frightened  from  voting  at  alM — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I 
did  vote;  but  I  just  tell  you,  on  the  day  of  the  election  when  I  walked 
op  to  tlie  poll  with  my  ticket  in  my  hand 

Q.  You  have  gone  through  that ;  that  did  not  frighten  you,  did  itf — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  frightened  me  right  smart,  because  I  thought  they  was 
going  to  have  a  fuss ;  it  seemed  like  trouble ;  it  came  very  near  raising 
arow-  right  at  the  polls. 

0*  Sat  that  did  not  raise  it,  did  itf — A.  They  did  not  raise  it. 

Q«  Yoa  went  up  and  voted  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "When  you  voted  you  were  not  frightened  f — A.  When  I  voted  I 
voted,  and  immediately  came  away  from  the  polls. 

Q«  Yoa  were  not  frightened,  then,  after  the  fuss  was  over! — A.  I 
^as  somewhat  frightened  in  my  feelings. 

Q«  Frightened  in  your  feelings  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  But  that  passed  away  before  you  voted,  did  it  not? — A.  No,  sir; 
tbe  men  ^oa  talking  with  this  policeman  when  I  walked  up  to  the  polls, 
and  I  lieard  them  talking  to  him  about  his  conduct. 

By  Mr.  Oamebon  : 

Q«  ^Vas  the  policeman  who  took  you  by  the  shoulder  and  pulled  you 
oack  a  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  ^What  was  his  name  t — A.  Sam.  Locurst. 
>c-  You  have  had  him  indicted  since  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ghbistiangy  : 

K^S:.  ^id  he  say  what  he  wanted  with  you  at  that  time  t — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
^^^anotsay.  '      ' 


W.  E.  FLINT— RICHMOND  COUNTY,  GA. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  2, 1877. 
^«  E.  Flint  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

.Question.  What  is  your  age,  your  residence,  and  your  business f — 
^^wer.  My  age  is  about  thirty-seven  years.  I  am  connected  with  the 
V*)  Y<  and  A.  liailroad  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  I  have  been  ever  since  the 
^^  came  into  the  place. 
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Q.  State  whether,  on  the  occasion  of  the  riot  there  in  July  last,  jon 
saw  John  Thomas,  and  tell  us  who  he  is,  and  what  you  heard  him  say 
on  the  morning  of  the  riot,  and  whether  he  was  armed  or  not— A. 
Well,  John  Thomas  passed  over  the  river  in  a  boat, 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  claims  to  be  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Capt.  Dock  Adams.  I  had  seen  him  and  Docii  Adams  also 
crossing  the  river  in  the  boat  for  months  before;  on  this  occasion  I  was 
standing  at  my  freight  train  that  morning,  and  I  saw  John  Thomas  in 
a  boat,  with  a  large  pistol  buckled  around  him,  and  I  hollered  to  him 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  how 
it  was  that  he  was  carrying  a  pistol;  it  was  something  unusual  for  him; 
I  had  never  seen  him  have  a  pistol  buckled  around  him  before  that 
time,  and  I  had  known  him  for  several  years ;  he  had  crossed  the  road 
there  often.  I  ask<\d  him,  and  he  says,  "  Well,  we  expect  to  bare  a 
little  fun  to-day.''  He  says,  "  Bob  Butler  has  taken  out  a  warrant  for 
Captain  Adams,  because  his  son-in-law  tried  to  drive  through  oar  (X)m- 
pany  the  other  day." 

Q.  Was  he  there  that  night  f — A.  He  was  there  that  evening,  when. 
I  left  the  bridge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  belonged  to  the  military  company  or  not? 
— A.  I  did ;  at  least  he  said  so,  and  I  have  often  seen  him  with  his  gau 
going  to  and  from  the  drill-room.    I  had  seen  him  go  to  the  drillroom 
that  evening  with  his  gun;  and  I  had  seen  him  standing  talking U) 
John  Kelly,  a  wood-dealer  in  Augusta.      This  man  was  down  there 
looking  after  his  wood,  and  he  says  to  Thomas,  ^^  You  are  a  dangeroas 
looking  man ;  I  will  have  to  get  away  from  here."    Thomas  says,  **f 
am  going  over  to  help  the  Hamburgh  men:  Butler  and  his  crowd  is 
trying  to  run  over  us  in  Hamburgh,  and  wei  are  going  to  have  some 
fun  before  they  get  through ;  they  have  ordered  Captain  Adams  before 
Trial-Justice  Rivers  on  last  Thursday,  and  the  case  was  put  off  until 
this  evening,  until  4  o'clock,  and  we  don't  intend  to  give  up  Captain 
Adams  to  go  before  Trial-Justice  Eivers ;"  and  he  said,  ^^  Bob  Butler 
has  taken  out  a  warrant  for  Captain  Adams."    I  says  to  him,  '^Joho, 
let  Captain  Adams  go  before  Trial-Justice  Rivers,  and  stand  his  trial.^ 
He  says,  *'  We  don't  intend  to  give  him  up.*    Well,  that  was  about  half 
past  three,  and  in  the  evening  I  seen  this  crowd  in  front  of  Trial-Justice 
Rivers's  office,  and  I  went  over  to  the  end   of  the  bridge  just  in 
Hamburgh,  and  I  seated  myself  there.    I  saw  Attaway,  also  Schiller,    ^ 
John  S.  Simms,  and  another  white  man  who  had  the  case  of  Dock 
Adams,  by  the  name  of  Sparnick,  all  standing  on  the  sidewalk  talking. 
They  all  walked  up  on  the  platform  there  in  Hamburgh — four  of  them. 
Attaway  left  the  other  three,  and  walked  down  and  ordered  the  men 
up  into  the  drill-room,  which  was  right  in  front  of  the  bridge;  he  or-   \ 
dered  them  all  off  the  sidewalk  up  in  the  drill-room.    They  took  their   J 
guns  up  and  placed  them  all  around  at  the  windows;  and  he  said  to  ^ 
them  at  the  time,  "  Boys,  fire  into  Butler  or  any  of  his  crowd  that  passes    ^ 
this  building." 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? — A.  Attaway  said  that.  Well,  he  came  out  of 
the  drill-room,  and  started  back  to  the  platform,  and  after  going  up  on 
the  platform,  stopped  where  the  other  three  was  that  he  had  left,  and 
turning  toward  the  bridge  he  saw  me  standing  there,  and  he  says  to 
the  men  in  the  drill-room,  **  Pull  your  window-blinds  to ;  there's  a  man 
on  the  bridge  who  will  see  you,  and  know  everything  that  is  going  on 
here ;"  says  he,  "  Pall  your  window-blinds  all  to,"  and  they  pulled  them 
to.  About  that  time  it  was  time  for  my  train,  the  evening  passenger- 
train  out,  and  I  went  back  to  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge.    I  foUovred 
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e  train  right  through  the  bridge.  The  train  stopped  at  the  platform 
Hambargb  probably  two  minutes;  there  was  a  bend  in  the  railroad 
ere,  aud  I  could  not  see  all  the  coaches.  After  the  train  passed  the 
atform,  I  saw  no  one  left  on  the  platform  but  Adams.  Whether  the 
her  three  got  on  the  train  or  not,  I  do  not  kuowj  he  was  the  only 
le  I  saw  after  the  train  passed. 

Q.  State  more  particularly  how  and  why  Attaway,  as  you  call  him, 
reeled  his  men  to  shoot  Butler,  if  they  saw  him  passing ;  where  were 
3  men,  and  where  was  Attaway  ? — A.  He  was  right  under  the  drill- 
►m,  where  they  drill  in. 

}.  Were  the  negroes  in  the  drill-room  at  that  time  f — A.  les,  sir ;  he 
ried  up  probably  liity  in  the  drill-room  from  the  sidewalk. 
I  Was  Attaway  an  officer  of  the  company  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
!•  And  what  did  he  say  t — A.  He  ordered  them  all  into  the  drill- 
11,  and  placed  them  about  the  window,  aud  told  them  to  shoot  But- 
ar  any  of  this  crowd  that  passed  around  the  building. 
|.  Who  is  Butler  f — ^A.  That  is  Robert  Butler.    He  spoke  that  very 
n  ;   *'  Bob  Butler,"  he  said. 

!•  State  whether  you  know  of  any  conspiracy  against  General  Butler 
5Ug  the  negroes  there. — A.  I  don't  understand  you. 
Ir.  ^KEBIMON.  I  just  ask  you,  do  you  know  of  any  conspiracy  against 
ncral  Butler,  any  threatening  to  kill  him  or  to  do  him  bodily  harm  f 

^*  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  negroes.    They  said  that  they  intended  to  kill 

n. 

^.  When  ?— A.  All  that  day. 

^.  What  day  !— A.  On  the  6th  of  July  last. 

Q«  State  all  you  know  about  that. — A.  That  General  Butler  was 

Q-  JState  who  it  was,  and  let  us  have  it  in  a  tangible  sh'ipe. — A.  The 

gro  who  said  that,  his  name  is  Dortick.    I  heard  him  speak  to  other 

groes.    He  didn't  say  that  to  me.    He  was  speaking  to  other  negroes 

'^^r  the  bridge,  right  under  where  I  was  sitting,  and  said  that  Bob 

itler  had  employed  General  M.  C.  Butler  for  his  case,  and  if  he  came 

^re  they  would  kill  him. 

Q.  When  was  thatt— A.  On  the  8th  of  July. 

Q-  What  time  in  the  day? — A.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  even- 

K>  sir. 

By  Mr.OHEiSTiANCY: 

Q«  Who  said  that? — A.  A  boy  by  the  name  of  Dortick  or  Dortrick, 

'^ing  to  two  or  three  other  negroes  under  the  bridge,  where  they  made 

backhouse,  you  may  say.    1  came  there,  and  1  was  right  over  them, 

^  they  didn't  look  up  and  see  me  and  I  could  hear  most  everything 

^^  passed  between  them. 

«'  That  was  a  colored  boy  that  was  saying  this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^'  Did  you  see  him  after  that  time  ? — A.  I  seen  him  coming  into  the 

^'foom  wit^  his  musket ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  company. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

•  AVhere  were  you  on  the  8th  of  July  ? — A.  I  was  at  home. 

•  Where  is  your  home  ? — A.  In  Augusta,  Ga. 

!:  Did  you  come  over  to  Hamburgh  with  the  rest  of  the  Georgians? — 
^o,  sir ;  I  did  not  even  hear  a  gun  at  the  time  of  the  firing ;  I  was 
^^me  in  bed,  asleep. 
i*  Bid  you  hetu*  the  cannon  ? — A.  I  can't  say  that  I  did. 

s  0  yoL  u— 23 
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Q.  Can  you  say  whether  you  did  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  waked  op  a,t 
about  that  time,  and  some  of  the  neighbors  were  passing  and  said  th^t 
they  were  firing  a  cannon  over  there,  and  I  supposed  that  waked  oci^e 
up,  the  report  of  the  cannon ;  I  do  not  know,  I  could  not  say  what  it 
was  that  waked  me ;  it  might  have  been.  I  was  living  in  a  place  whe^e 
there  are  two  streets  passing  and  a  good  deal  of  business  around  ther^. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Hamburgh! — A.  I  lived  at  thattirne 
one  mile  below  the  market;  I  was  living  at  the  lower  end  of  BriA^^ 
street,  the  last  house  at  that  time  inside  of  the  incorporate  limits  of 
Augusta ;  the  very  last  house,  one  mile  from  the  market. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  This  colored  boy  that  you  heard  make  that  remark  under  the 
bridge  and  that  you  afterward  saw  going  into  the  drill-room,  have  you 
seen  him  since  that  time  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  f — A.  He  lives  in  Hamburgh. 

Q.  What  is  his  name ;  how  does  he  spell  his  name  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? — A.  At  that  time  he  was  a  fisherman;  bad 
his  lines  out  across  the  Savannah  Eiver,  and  fished.  What  he  is  at  now 
I  do  not  know.    I  haven't  seen  him  for  a  week  or  ten  days  past. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  General  Butler  since  you  were  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

»Q.  Have  you  talked  to  him  on  this  subject  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  statement  for  you  in  writing;  a  statement  substan- 
tially of  your  testimony? — A.  I  made  a  statement  to  him. 

Q.  Did  he  take  it  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Where  is  this  John  Thomas,  whom  you  have  spoken  of,  newt— 7A. 
I  can't  say.  He  was  living  in  Hamburgh  at  that  time,  taking  wasbi^S 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  he  crossed  every  morning,  <?^f" 
rying.his  clothes,  and  crossed  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  fact,  for  W^ 
wife,  and  his. wife  carried  them  across  too. 

Q.  Where  is  Attaway  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  have  heard  that  he 
was  killed;  1  have  not  seen  him  since;  I  don't  know  whether  he  ^^^ 
killed,  or  not. 

By  Mr.  MERRDdON : 

Q.  Did  General  Butler  suggest  to  you  what  to  say  on  this  occasior^  ^— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  try  to  i  persuade  you  to  say  anything  you  did  not  wa^jt  ^ 
say  t — A.  No,  sir. 


WILLIAM  •:WILSON— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 1S77- 
William  Wilson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age,  sirt — Answer.  I  am  fifty- five  years  ^^ 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  f«-A.  In  Abbeville  County.  1. 

Q.  At  what  point  in  Abbeville  f — A.  Calhoun's  Township,  near  O^ 

houn's  Mills. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ?--*A.  I  am  a  farmer.  ^p 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong,  if  any  any  t — A.  I  belong  ^^ 

the  democratic  party. 


I 
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tate  whether  you  bad  any  official  coDDection  with  the  late  elec- 
Calhoun's  Mills. — A.  I  was  appointed  supervisor  of  election  by 
nocratic  party,  and  officiated  as  such. 

ask  you  now  to  give  the  committee  an  account  of  how  the  elec- 
ts conducted  ;  whether  there  was  intimidation  or  violence  of  any 
'  anything  there  to  prevent  the  colored  people  from  voting  as  they 
Give  the  committee  as  accurate  an.account  as  you  can  of  your 
ations  there  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  went  to  Calhoun's  Mills  the  evening 
the  election,  and  staid  there  all  night.    I  was  there  on  the  morn-  !| 

the  7th  when  the  poll  was  opened.  I  was  at  the  polling-ground, 
)  had  no  house  to  poll  in,  and  we  erected  a  little  cabin  out  in  an 
d  where  we  held  the  election,  the  managers  together  with  the 
isors.  I  was  at  this  place  when  the  polls  were  opened.  About 
lock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  I  was  on  the  ground,  together  j 

)me  twenty  or  twenty-five  white  men,  I  suppose,  around  a  little  1 

The  colored  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Carmel  and  in  t 

inity  of  the  Savannah  River — up  and  down  the  Savannah  liiver —  |i 

u,  I  think,  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
n,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  I  think  it  was  about  that 
before  day.  These  men  went  up  to  the  polls  very  quietly.  There 
I  disturbance  nor  fuss,  nor  was  there  any  shouting  amongst  them, 
man  had  in  his  hand  a  very  heavy  club ;  every  man  as  well  as  I 
;ee,  for  I  examined  them  closely.     Before  long  they  were  in  front  Jj 

little  shanty  that  we  had  erected  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
etion,  and  we  said  to  them,  as  they  came  up,  to  take  their  posi- 
1  the  rear,  and  they  moved  around  in  the  rear  and  stood  in  the 
I  think  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  there  was  not  a  word  said; 
out  that  time  they  broke  their  ranks  and  commenced  to  come  up 
>wd  around  the  poll  box,  and  there  they  remained  until  the  polls 
jened.  The  polls  were  opened  at  six  o'clock;  and  by  that  time  I 
here  came  in  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  from  the 
3n  of  Saint  Mary's,  where  they  had  camped  the  night  before, 
ting  was  commenced  by  white  men  on  the  ground,  and  a  few 
vere  cast ;  I  don't  know  how  many,  for  there  was  a  considerable 
usion  about  this  time.  There  was  a  great  press  around  the  poll- 
id  about  six  o'clock  the  polls  were  opened,  and  I  don't  think  there 
3re  than  fifteen  or  twenty  white  men  voted  at  that  time;  T[)ut  these 
s  on  the  ground  had  formed  themselves  in  a  column,  two  men 
md  they  then  pressed  into  the  polls,  and  forced  the  white  men 
rom  them,  and  they  kept  the  poll-box,  I  think,  from  that  time 
bout  twelve  o'clock.  There  was  continuous  voting.  By  twelve 
the  majority  of  the  voting  was  over,  and  this  solid  column  was 
up.  They  had  all  passed  through  and  cast  their  votes;  and 
that  time  there  was  a  little  disturbance  got  up  on  the  ground, 
was  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Heard.  He  had  a  difficulty 
white  man,  but  it  was  a  private  affair ;  it  lasted  but  a  few  minutes, 
3ard  left  the  ground.  He  was  at  the  stand,  and  he  left  the  ground 
u  off  to  Lieutenant  Barnhart,  who  was  sitting  on  his  horse,  some 
or  twenty  steps  from  the  poll ;  and  he  ordered  the  people  to  be- 
[lemselves  and  let  Heard  alone. 

Old  you  know    anything  about  what  that  difficulty  between 
and  some  one  else  was  ? — A.  I  don't  know.    It  seemed  to  be 
Tudge  that  was  against  Heard,  or  some  difference  between  Heard 
is  party.    I  know  it  was  no  political  difficulty. 
t  was  not  a  political  quarrel  t — A.  No,  sir. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election  i — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  were  the  men  from,  who  had  the  qaarrel  with  him!- 
They  were  from  ap  and  down  the  Savannah  River,  somewhere.  ] 
member  one  of  the  men  lived  in  Georgia,  and  I  think  the  other  man 
men,  for  there  were  three  men,  lived  in  Carolina.  They  were  Strang 
to  me.    I  didn't  know  them. 

Q.  Did  any  Georgians  vote  there  ? — A.  If  so,  I  did  not  know  it,  i 
There  was  a  man  impeached  by  Heard  and  Sutton.  I  don't  know  wh 
There  was  a  white  man  came  np  to  tlie  polls  to  vote,  and  Heard  » 
that  he  didn't  live  in  the  State,  and  he  said  that  he  did  live  in  the  Sta 
and  he  coald  prove  that  he  livea  in  Carolina,  in  Abbeville  district  Tfa 
didn't  prove  to  the  contrary,  and  I  think  he  voted. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  that  disturbance  between  Heard  and  those  m* 
was  the  voting  going  on  ! — ^A.  The  voting  was  going  on ;  the  grea 
part  of  the  voting  was  over.  I  think  it  W9.s  aboat  twelve  o'clock  wl 
that  took  place. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  voting  was  over  at  that  time! — A.  The  balk 
the  voting  was  over  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  took  place  after  that  ? — A.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  U 
place  after  that.  At  the  time  this  distnrbance  took  place  between  He 
and  these  other  men,  he  ordered  the  people  to  keep  quiet,  and  saic 
them,  '*  You  can  come  up  and  cast  your  votes,^  and  didn't  let  that  in 
fere  with  us.  That  fuss  had  nothing  to  with  it.  The  voting  then  w 
on  till,  I  suppose,  probably  four  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  voting  ' 
scattered,  and  by  that  time,  I  think,  it  was  nearly  over. 

Q.  Was  there  any  voting  after  that  time  f — A.  There  was  no  diffici 
in  voting  there  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  armed  men  around  the  box! — A.  If  there  wa 
didn't  see  them. 

Q.  You  were  there  t — A.  I  was  their  supervisor  of  election.  I  s 
one  gun  in  the  morning,  before  the  election,  and  that  was  the  only  g 
I  saw  until  after  the  election  w^is  over. 

Q.  Can  you  say,  certainly,  that  there  were  no  armed  men  around  i 
polls,  after  twelve  o'clock,  so  as  to  prevent  the  men  from  voting  ? — A.  C 
tainly.  If  there  was  any  armed  men  I  did  not  see  them.  I  did  not  i 
any  pistols.  I  saw  a  pistol  drawn  while  this  disturbance  was  going  * 
and  there  was  a  report  of  some  bush  whacking,  some  quarter  of  mile  < 
I  saw  one  pistol  drawn  out,  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  fellow — a  fractii 
sort  of  a  youngster,  who  was  there  shooting  off  his  pistol. 

Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  I  did  not  see  it.    He  lives  on  the  Savanc 
Biver,  but  I  don't  know  who  it  was.    It  seems  to  me  it  was  a  man 
the  name  of  Thornton. 

Q.  Did  Heard  vote  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;, he  voted  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  vote. 

Q.  What  time  after  the  disturbance  was  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  t 
long. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  he  voted  ? — A.  I  am  sure  he  voted.    I  saw  1 

vote. 

Q.  Did  you  call  up  the  crowd  to  vote  ? — A.  I  did,  sir.  Prom  tim- 
time,  during  the  day,  I  called  upon  people  generally  to  come  np  and  r 

Q.  Did  the  managers  vote? — A.  Well,  there  was  two  of  the  nt 
agers.  We  had  three  managers  at  the  box — two  colored  men  af 
white  man.    The  white  man  voted,  but  the  colored  men  did  not  vote 

Q.  Why  did  not  they  vote  ? — A.  They  said  they  didn't  come  then 
vote,  and  wouldn't  vote.  I  told  them  to  vote.  The  manager  vo 
last.  The  managers  and  supervisors  voted  at  the  close  of  the  elccti( 
and  I  spoke  to  these  two  men,  Wright  and  Clay.    Says  I, "  Now  pul 
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yoar  votes ;  don't  go  away  from  here  and  say  that  we  hindered  yon  from 
-voting."  They  said  that  they  would  not  do  it ;  that  they  didn't  intend 
to  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  white  man  there  by  the  name  of  Vickers? — A. 
There  was  a  white  man  there  by  that  name,  but  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Was  he  shot? — A.  He  was  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  shot  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  Clay  says  that  a  crowd  of  white  men  came  from  Magnolia 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  election.  Did  you  see  them  f — A.  I 
saw  them  come  there,  and  it  was  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  There  was 
only  a  few  men.    Captain  Cade  was  with  them. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  I  think,  probably,  as  many  as  fifteen. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  If  they  had  any  guns  I  did  not  see  them. 
They  may  have  had  pistols,  but  there  were  no  arms  in  sight. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  violent  demonstrations ;  or  drive  the  people 
from  the  box;  or  take  possession  of  it! — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  He  says  that  about  hnlf  past  one  o'clock  a  white  man  came  to  the 
polls  and  laid  his  pistol  on  the  box,  and  asked  the  democratic  manager 
to  write  a  certificate  that  there  had  been  no  intimidation  up  to  that 
time;  that  he  wrote  it  and  made  Clay  and  the  other  republican  manager 
sign  it ;  that  it  was  not  true.  What  do  you  say  as  to  thatt — A.  I  was 
present  when  that  certificate  was  written,  and  I  was  present  when  the 
man  called  for  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  pistol  exhibited  f — A.  There  was  no  pistol  exhib- 
ited at  all.  I  was  present  there  and  I  saw  the  managers  sign  it,  and 
tbere  was  no  pistol  exhibited  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  no  armed  men  around  there  demanding  it  T — A.  There 
^as  only  one  man  demanding  it.  I  suppose  he  had  a  pistol,  but  he  didn't 
e^liow  it.  He  didn't  draw  it  on  them,  and  he  asked — he  didn't  make  a 
demand — he  asked  them  to  give  him  a  certificate  certifying  to  the  fact 
tbat  the  election  was  fair  up  to  that  time.  Colonel  Tallman  was  the 
clerk,  and  he  wrote  the  certificate. 

Q.  That  was  just  after  this  row  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  long  time  after 
tbat  row — two  hours. 

Q.  He  says  that  one  hundred  republicans  were  driven  away  without 
Voting.  Did  you  observe  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
tbink  there  was  anybody  driven  away  from  there.  I  think  that  every 
Uian  that  went  there  voted,  who  wanted  to, 

Q.  Could  others  vote  that  didn't  vote? — A.  Others  could  have  voted 
because  there  was  not  much  voting  from  half  after  three  until  six  o'clock. 

Q.  You  were  about  the  box  all  that  day  ? — A.  I  was  there  all  day,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  William  H. Tucker  knocked  down  by  anybody? — A. 
^^0,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  by  the  name  of  Vickers  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
dickers.    There  was  a  man  there  by  that  name,  but  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  Tucker  knocked  down  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  knocked  down  at  the  ballot-box  would  you  have 
%een  him  f — ^A.  I  would  have  seen  it,  because  I  was  not  more  than  five 
^eet  away  fi-om  it  all  day  long. 

^  Q.  I  ask  you,  sir,  whether  you  at  an^  time,  in  any  way,  sought  to 
iodace  colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  by  threats  of  violence, 
^r  any  violence,  or  any  proscription  ?— A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  Before  the 
election  came  on,  as  a  means  of  persuasion.  I  called  all  my  people  to- 
other on  my  plantation,  and  talked  about  tnis  thing.  I  told  them  that 
Xhere  was  such  a  thing a§  proscription  going  on  in  the  county.  ^^  Now,"  I 
^aid,  '^  I  don't  want  none  of  you  to  be  proscribed.    I  have  been  on  this 
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plantation  nearly  four  years,  and  I  have  got  along  very  well,  bat  I  have 
never  bad  any  trouble  whatever  with  you,  and  I  don't  want  none  of  you 
to  be  proscribed ;  I  want  you  to  remain  with  me,  and  I  tell  jou  now 
that  it  would  be  entirely  to  your  interests  to  go  with  me  and  vote  with 
me  at  the  election,  and  share  my  interests  on  my  place." 

Q.  You  did  nothing  more  than  that  ? — ^A.  I  done  nothing  more  than 
that. 

Q.  You  didn't  turn  any  men  off,  and  didn't  propose  to  do  it!— A. I 
did  not  say  anything  about  turning  any  man  off. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  stated  to  your  "  people,"  as  you  call  tbem,  that  there  was  such 
a  tbing  as  proscription  going  on  in  the  county  ? — A.  I  told  them  that 
it  was  going  on. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  what  information  you  have  in  regard  to 
proscription  going  on  in  that  county. — A.  Well,  you  see  our  coanty 
has  been  organized  into  what  we  call  democratic  clubs  for  a  number ojf 
months,  and  this  thing  ha^  been  talked  of  during  this  lapse  of  time  by 
the  different  clubs,  and  proscription  has  gone  on  in  the  townshipvS;  and 
in  different  townships  these  men  who  have  been  most  violent  and  wbo 
have  been  rather  the  most  troublesome,  and  the  greatest  annojaocein 
the  country,  have  been  marked  as  proscribed  persons,  and  it  has  been 
thought  proper  and  advised,  for  the  benefit  of  our  county,  not  to  hire 
these  people,  but  let  them  go  somewhere  else.  That  is  what  has  beeo 
done  in  the  way  of  proscription. 

Q.  You  speak  of  these  persons  who  have  been  the  most  troublesome; 
what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  mean,  sir,  that  we  have  a  number  of 
people  in  our  county,  both  white  and  black  men,  that  have  ke{)t 
up  a  continual  strife  between  the  two  races,  between  the  white  raceaud 
black  race,  keeping  up  what  we  call  radical  meetings — night  meetings. 
I  know  one  in  less  tb<in  half  a  mile  of  my  house,  in  a  school-house,  acolored 
school  house,  and  they  used  it  as  a  church  at  different  times  throagli  tbe 
course  of  the  year,  and  in  fact  it  has  been  that  way  ever  since  I  have  been 
there,  lour  years.  There  have  been  frequent  meetings  held  there  under 
the  pretext  of  religious  meetings,  and  it  all  turned  out  to  be  political 
meetings ;  and  in  that  way  they  kept  up  a  continual  disturbance;  and 
at  nearly  all  of  these  meetings  they  have  a  feast.  I  an)  about  tbe  only 
white  man  in  the  neighborhood,  for  I  live  in  the  heart  of  the  colored  se^ 
tlements;  and  1  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  negroes  there  that  bare 
got  nothing,  and  they  don't  work,  and  they  have  large  families;  and  I 
have  hard  work  to  support  my  own  family,  as  well  as  my  colored  i»eople^ 
I  have  been  stolen  from  time  and  time  again  to  supply  these  feasts,  and 
hence  I  call  them  troublesome.  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  my  pro- 
visions have  been  taken  to  furnish  these  men  with  something  to  eat 
when  they  go  there.  I  have  had  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  sheep 
taken  out  of  my  pasture,  and  in  this  way  I  know  these  people  are 
troublesome. 

Q.  The  troublesome  people  were  the  leaders  of  these  radical  meetings 
or  clubs  I — A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing? — A.  As  a  general  thing,  but  not  all  of  them. 
We  have  a  class  of  people  amongst  us  there  we  call  rogues,  and  bence 
our  people  have  been  making  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  this  class  of 
people.  * 

Q.  Did  you  swear  that  political  considerations  do  not  influence  tbe 
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\7hite8  in  proscribing  colored  men  f — A.  Ko,  I  do  not  say  that,  sir,  be- 
canse  I  know  that  in  a  great  point  of  view  there  has  been  a  number  of 
these  political  men  that  are  fiery  and  wicked  in  their  behavior,  and  Gen- 
eral Hampton  and  the  white  people  have  been  proscribed  on  acconnt  of 
them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  came  to  Calhonn's  Mills  and  asked  for  a 
certificate  that  the  election  had  up  to  that  time  been  fair  and  peaceable 
and  regular! — ^A.  A  man  named  Cade,  Capt.  Ben  Cade. 

Q.  Where  does  this  Captain  Cade  live  f — A.  He  lives  at  a  place  called 
Cherry  Hill,  or  did  live  there.  His  house  has  been  burned  down  since 
the  eleotion,  or  the  house  owned  by  General  George  McDonald  that  he 
lived  irk^    I  think  he  makers  it  his  home  now  with  his  brother  in  Georgia. 

Q-  Is  he  not  rather  a  violent  character  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
he  can  l)e  considered  a  violent  character;  he  is  a  drinking  man,  but  a 
man  tbat  the  colored  people  have  a  great  liking  for.  He  has  a  great 
nnmbex-  of  them  about  him,  and  they  like  him  very  much. 

Q*  ]I>c  they  like  him  so  well  that  they  have  burned  his  house  1 — A.  I 
do  Do^  know  how  that  house  was  burned.  He  has  a  great  number  of 
colored  people  around  him,  and  they  have  a  great  liking  for  him. 

Q.  VVhat  did  he  have  to  do  with  the  election  at  Calhoun's  Mills  ? — ^A. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  nothing  at  all,  more  than  anybody  else, 
excepts  that  he  was  captain  of  one  of  those  clubs— captain,  or  just  com- 
mander, of  one  of  those  democratic  clubs. 

Q.  "VVhat  right  had  he  to  demand  the  certificate  that  you  speak  off — 
A.  Hc^  did  not  make  a  demand. 

Q.  "VVell,  he  asked  for  it  ? — A.  He  made  the  request.  I  don't  suppose 
be  ha.<l  any  more  right  than  any  other  man  had. 

Q.  ll>id  Cade  vote  at  that  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

Q.  Bow  far  does  he  reside  from  Calhoun's  Mills? — A.  I  think  it  is 
probal>ly  eight  or  nine  miles  from  there  to  where  he  lives. 
Q-  What  time  did  he  arrive  at  the  poll  that  day  f — A.  I  think  it  was 

about  twelve  o'clock. 
Q«  Did  he  come  alone  or  in  company  with  others  f — A.  There  were 

others  io  company  with  him. 
Q«  How  many  t — A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  or  maybe  more. 
0*  AVere  they  mounted? — A.  They  were  all  mounted. 
Q«  Were  they  armed  f — A.  If  they  were  armed  I  saw  no  arms.    They 

°^*y  have  had  pistols,  but  I  did  not  see  them. 

,.Q*  Were  they  uniformed  with  red  shirts? — A.  No,  sir;  they  had  a 

"Cerent  uniform ;  they  had  a  sort  of  a  blue  shirt,  with  some  yellow  braid 

^^'lod  it.    The  majority  of  the  men  that  came  on  with  him  were  his 

own  p^pi^ — Qjj  Ijig  place,  his  tenants — and  I  am  sure  that  nearly  all 

*^**o  came  with  him  were  colored  people,  very  few  white  men. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 1877. 
^^NBY  A.  Mbbtze  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

tjQoestion.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Answer.  At  Lexington  Court- 
^^^,  in  this  State. 

^«  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a 
^^11  farmer,  more  for  pleasure  than  profit. 
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Q.  What  political  party  do  you  affiliate  witht — A.  I  belong  to  to 
democratic  party  ;  cbairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  for  my  county. 

Q.  Lexingtou  is  in  Lexingtou  County,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
county-seat. 

Q.  State  whether  you  took  part  in  the  late  political  campaign,  and, 
if  you  say  yes,  give  the  committee  to  understand  how  the  campaign 
was  conducted ;  whether  in  a  spirit  of  peace  or  whether  there  was 
turbulence,  or  violence,  or  force,  or  intimidation  practiced  toward  the  col- 
ored people  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  t — A.  I  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  campaign,  and  canvassed  the  county  thorougLly 
The  campaign  in  my  county  was  a  very  active  one  and  the  strength  oi 
both  parties  was  pretty  fully  developed  and  brought  out  in  the  elecUoti 
We  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  my  county  either  at  this  campaign  03 
any  preceding  one  at  times  of  election ;  everything  was  entirely  peacea 
ble  and  quiet,  and  the  returns  of  the  supervisors  were  signed  by  hot] 
the  democratic  and  republican  supervisors,  except  one  or  two  that  waj 
sent  through  me  to  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Poynier,  of  this  place,  the  chief  snper 
visor  of  the  State,  and  he  took  very  particular  pains  to  examine  them 
to  see  whether  or  not  any  violence  was  recorded.  I  think  there  were 
one  or  two  cases  of  voters  who  were  under  age,  not  properly  entitled  to 
vote. 

In  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  as  chairman  of  tk 
executive  committee  of  my  county,  I  met  the  State  executive  committee 
here  in  Columbia ;  I  think  it  was  just  previous  to  the  election,  when 
the  committee  was  in  session,  I  think,  two  days  and  two  nights  discuss- 
ing the  final  plans  for  carrying  on  the  campaign.  The  charge  was 
repeated  time  and  again,  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
that  the  whole  campaign  of  the  State  must  be  carried  on  the  line  of 
policy  suggested  by  General  Hampton  in  his  speeches  and  declaratioos. 

Q.  State  whether  you  occupy  any  official  position  in  the  State.-i 
Yes,  sir;  I  am  now  in  the  State  senate;  I  was  elected  in  1872  tot^ie 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  served  two  terms  of  two  years  each, 
and  last  November  I  was  elected  to  the  State  senate. 

Q.  State  whether  any  statute  has  been  passed  by  your  legislatnie 
providing  for  the  registration  of  voters,  or  whether  any  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  one  passed. — A.  Efforts  have  been  made  time  and  again 
since  I  have  been  in  the  legislature,  and  have  been  defeated  all  tbe 
time. 

Q.  By  which  party  were  they  defeated  in  the  legislature ?— A.  Asa 
matter  of  course  by  the  republican  party,  because  they  wore  veiy 
strongly  in  the  ascendency.  The  democratic  party  in  the  legislature 
were  the  strongest  during  the  last  session,  when  we  had  only  thirty  one 
or  two  membc^rs  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -four. 

Mr.  Merbimon.  You  can  examine  the  witness 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  him  any  questions. 


LIEUT.  W.  A.  MILLER— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3, 1877. 
W.  A.  Miller  sworn  and  examined 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 
Q.  What  is  your  age  and  place  of  business  t — ^A.  I  am  thirty-oM 
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S^earsof  age;  an  officer  of  the  Begular  Army ;  first  lieatenaDl  of  the 
Eighteenth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  were  yoa  stationed  on  the  day  of  the  late  election  iu  this 
State  f — A.  At  Clinton,  South  Carolina,  in  Lanrens  Connty. 

Q.  St^te  whether  you  were  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops 
tbere. — A.  I  was  commanding  a  detachment  of  fifteen  men  at  tbat  place 
that  day. 

Q.  State  any  facts  within  your  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  election ;  whether  it  was  violent  or  otherwise. — A.  On  the  <lay 
of  the  election  it  was  very  quiet.  There  was  no  marshal  present,  and  I 
expected  to  meet  a  marshal  there,  but  not  finding  any,  I  inquired  for 
the  highest  civil  officer  I  could  find,  who  was  a  trial-justice,  and  reportd 
to  him,  and  told  him  if  there  should  be  any  disturbance  and  he  wivshed 
any  assistance  to  preserve  the  peace,  I  was  at  his  service.  As  there 
wa«no  officer  present,  no  civil  officer  further  than  this  trial -justice — no 
marshal — I  kept  my  men  away  from  the  polls,  but  I  visited  the  polls 
several  times  daring  the  day  myself  to  see  that  there  was  no  disturb- 
ance, and,  if  there  was  any,  to  notice  the  parties  who  started  it. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  violence  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  none ; 

nothing  more  than  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  the  elec- 

tioD,  hurrahing,  and  when  there  was  a  vote  cast  by  any  colored  man 

that  voted  the  democratic  ticket  there  was  a  general  hollering 

Q.  Hurrahing  over  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  hurrahing  over  that. 

Q.  Was  this  hurrahing  on  both  sides f — A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

There  was  a  general  hurrahing,  and  during  the  day  there  were  couriers 

coDiiug  in — well,  about  every  hour,  from  Laurens,  bringing  the  news 

down  how  the  voting  was  going  on,  and  these  men  were  some  of  them 

^ith  red  shirts  on,  and  their  horses  were  decorate<l  with  red  flannel, 

and  when  they  came  in  they  would  come  in  at  a  rush  and  gallop,  and 

^metimes  ride  around  the  square  and  holler,  and  bring  iu  the  news ; 

bat  farther  than  that,  as  far  as  the  voting  was  carried  on,  I  watched 

'^ery  carefully.    I  noticed  that  every  person  was  admitted  to  the  pollS| 

and  everything  went  on  very  quietly  with  that  exception. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  intimidation  there,  you  did  not  observe  it  f — A. 
O^here  was  no  intimidation  at  the  polls  that  I  saw ;  outside  of  the  polls 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

CBOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  near  to  the  polling-place  were  you,  lieutenant  t — A.  My  de- 
^chment  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  it,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  lemain  yourself  during  the  day  1 — ^A.  Sometimes 
1  was  stopping  at  the  store  just  across,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
Ihey  were  voting  in  the  back  yard,  back  of  some  store.  Just  across 
the  street  there  was  a  pair  of  steps  opposite  the  place  where  they  were 
Noting,  and  I  could  sit  there  and  overlook  the  polls. 

Q.  At  what  distance  were  you  from  the  polls  when  yoa  were  sitting 
there!— A.  About  forty  or  fifty  yards,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
^ver  that.  I  did  not  remain  there  all  day ;  I  would  occasionally  walk 
around.  As  there  was  no  marshal  present,  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  if 
there  was  any  disturbance  and  the  party  that  caused  it,  and  I  kept  a 
tiose  lookout  daring  the  day,  and  sometimes  I  would  be  walking  about — 
>oaId  walk  about  the  streets;  take  a  walk  around  the  square  to  see 
^bat  was  going  on. 

Q.  Did  yoa  remain  with  yoar  men  any  portion  of  the  day? — ^A.  Yes, 
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sir ;  wbeu  I  would  leave  the  steps  I  would  take,  probably,  a  walk  aronnd 
tbe  square,  and  come  back  to  my  detachment  aud  stay  there  an  boar  or 
so. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  voting-place  from  the  place  where  your  detacli- 
meut  was  quartered? — A.  No,  sir;  there  were  some  houses  between  the 
voting-place  and  ray  detachment.  My  detachment  was  across  on  tite 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  also  across  the  railroad  beyond  th« 
depot ;  and  the  houses  where  they  were  voting  fronted  on  the  street  and 
the  depot,  and  the  voting  was  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings. 

Q.  How  lung  have  you  been  stationed  in  South  Carolina  f — A.  Sinee 
1870 ;  since  the  winter  of  1870  I  have  been  in  this  State. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  Clinton  with  your  detachment  f — A.  I  wis 
there  nearly  three  days. 

Q.  Where  were  you  prior  to  going  to  Clinton  ? — A.  I  was  at  Laareos. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  Laurens  ? — A.  In  all,  sir,  I  was  there  nearly 
two  months,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  your  company! — A.  Captain  Stewart,of 
the  Eighteenth  Eegiment. 

Mr.  Cameron.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  state  also  that  I  have  visited  acroffi 
the  country  from  Greenville  to  Laurens.  My  wife  is  in  Greenville,  and 
I  went  across  the  country  about  every  two  weeks,  and  several  times  in 
going  across  the  country  I  was  insulted,  and  also  once  with  my  wife, 
on  account  of  having  on  my  uniform  and  traveling  in  a  little  basinet 
carriage  that  is  pretty  well  known.  There  was  a  large  party,  and  I 
knew  some  of  them,  and  they  knew  me  very  well  in  that  section  ;  and 
thej'  used  very  insulting  language,  and  asked  me  who  that  woman  was 
riding  with  me,  and  they  tried  to  drive  their  teams  over  me. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianc Y : 

Q.  Who  were  these;  white  people? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  colored  were 
along,  but  the  white  ones  were  the  ones  that  used  the  insulting  langoage 
to  me. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  may  state  anything  else  that  occurred  within  your  knowledge 
during  tiie  last  political  campaign. — A.  Well,  they  made  such  remarks 
as  this:  ^^I  intend  to  drive  into  that  damned  little  Yankee  carriage:^ 
and  wanted  to  know  who  it  was  that  I  had  in  with  me,  and  all  sach 
language  as  that-^if  I  was  up  there  to  elect  Chamberlain.  It  wasa 
matter  that  I  did  not  take  any  part  in.  I  did  not  take  any  part  in 
politics,  and  a  while  ago  I  was  called  upstairs  before  General  Batler, 
and  refused  there  to  say  anything  about  it.  I  bear  myself  aloof,  as  far 
a^  I  possibly  can,  from  politics,  as  I  consider  it  the  place  of  au  Armj 
officer  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  What  remark  did  you  hear  at  that  time  about  tbe  election  ?— A. 
Nothing  further  than  I  told  you ;  that  they  said  they  supposed  I  wasap 
there  to  elect  a  Chamberlain.    At  the  same  time  I  did  not  make  any  ^^ 
ply,  except  that  I  told  them  I  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  prese^^iDg 
the  peace,  and  it  did  not  make  any  difference  what  party  that  I  was 
called  upon  to  protect,  I  should  use  all  the  power  I  had  to  preserve  tb^ 
peace  and  to  protect  any  person  that  came  to  me  for  protection,  and  if 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  given  up  my  life  for  tbe  protection  of 
either  person  or  property  I  should  have  done  so;  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  to  me  about  either  party.    In  crossing  the  country  one  day  I 
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»  stopped  by  a  colored  man,  who  saw  that  Pwas  in  nniform,  and  he 
arted  to  me  a  case  of  rape  where  there  was  five  or  six  white  men 
ed  his  daughter,  or,  rather,  his  step-daaghter,  and  in  talking  with 
I  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  have  warrants  taken  out  for  those  par- 
and  arrest  them  ;  and  he  said  that  the  civil  officers  were  afraid  to 
le  any  warrants,  and  that  if  he  should  have  made  any  attempts  of 
t  kind  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the  country— that  he  could  not 
r  there ;  and  he  had  a  large  family  and  he  could  not  get  away ;  that 
crop  was  there,  and  if  he  was  to  take  any  steps  toward  bringing 
EH  to  justice  he  would  have  to  leave  that  section  of  the  country,  and 
Liould  not  well  do  it;  that  he  preferred  to  let  the  matter  drop  rather 
D  to  be  driven  away  from  his  home.  Also,  there  was  a  case  there  of 
lan  by  the  name  of  Putmah 

Bv  Mr.  Mebeimon  : 

* 

>.  Did  that  colored  man  give  you  his  name  I — A.  He  gave  it  to  me, 

I  do  not  remember  it  now ;  I  know  him. 
J.  You  do  not  know  those  facts  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  I  know 
^ir,  from  rumor,  and  I  have  heard  other  parties  speak  of  it.    It  was 
i**ral  talk  about  there. 

J.  You  don't  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  t — A.  ^Nothing  only  from 
trnay. 
rlr.  MERRrMON.  I  ask  the  chairman  to  strike  that  evidence  out. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

3.  You  can  state  anything  else  that  occurred  in  your  own  observa- 
11.— A.  My  instructions  did  not  require  me  to  make  any  further  report 
LD  on  the  day  of  the  election.  The  night  before  the  election  there 
^  a  party  of  at  least  two  hundred  persons  riding  in  Clinton. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  White  men  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  were  some  black  njen 
$0.  I  looked  at  them  ;  it  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  I  could  see  them 
J»in  my  window  as  they  were  passing  by.  I  got  up  when  I  heard  the 
ise.  They  were  yelling,  and  some  of  them  had  some  torchlights,  and 
ey  were  making  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  riding  veiy  rapidly',  and 
Sloping  up  and  down  the  streets.  I  don't  know  where  they  went  to ; 
^  next  morning  I  could  not  hear  anything  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

^-  What  time  in  the  night  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  about  eleven 
lock  on  the  night  of  the  6th. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

i*  Did  you  hear  any  guns  fired  during  the  night  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
^Ml  some  guns,  but  that  is  such  a  common  thing  that  I  paid  very  little 
^Ution  to  it,  especially  before  an  election. 

^-  Is  it  a  usual  thing  to  hear  guns  fired  at  night  through  that  coun- 
^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  Perhaps,  then,  you  can  state,  in  your  travels  around  the  country, 
Hher  you  have  seen  large  companies  of  white  men  parading  around 
^ight  with  guns  or  pistols. — A.  Not  since  the  Ku-Klux  troubles,  with 
^  exception  of  this  party.  The  day  before  there  was  a  political  meet- 
»  at  Laurens.  I  was  ordered  to  Greenville  by  my  captain  to  look  at 
^e  quartermaster's  property  that  was  over  there,  and  I  left  early  in 
'  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  and  I  met  with  colored  parlies  coming 
I  suppose,  to  attend  the  meeting ;  and  whenever  they  saw  me  and 
'jor  Stewart's  son,  who  was  with  me,  they  would  take  to  the  woods — 
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tarn  out  and  leave  the  road — showing  that  they  had  some  fear;  I W 
know  what  from ;  and  as  we  went  over  that  day  we  met  a  party  of  tenor 
twelve,  with  their  horses 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  white  men,  with  horses  decorated  with 
red  flannel  tied  to  their  manes  and  tails,  and  some  had  on  red  shirts,  aud 
some  were  armed. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  With  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  revolvers.  I  could  see  their  belts,  and 
I  saw  the  butt  of  one  revolver. 

Bv  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  may  state  anything  else  that  occurred  within  your  own  knowl- 
edge during  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Christianoy.  Anything  which  would  tend  to  show  that  the  col- 
ored people  were  intimidated  by  threats,  or  riding  about  and  firiuggons, 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

A.  I  have  heard  such  threats  as  this.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  candid. 
I  havy  been  told  by  the  colored  people  that  if  they  voted  the  democratic 
ticke*}  they  would  have  to  leave  their  farms. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket !— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  their  employers  would  turn  them  off  if  they  did. 

Q.  What  were  their  employers,  democrats  or  republicans? — A.  They 
were  white  men.  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  they  were  democrats. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket 

Q.  That  is  it;  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  Then  you  raeaa 
that  if  they  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  they  would  be  turned 
off  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I  meant  to  state  it;  and  a  great  many 
of  them  staid  away  from  the  polls  on  that  account;  they  did  not  vote 
at  all. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^A.  I  don't  kDOwit; 
I  never  saw  any  of  them  remain  away  on  that  account,  but  in  talkiug 
with  them  they  told  me  so. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  cite  you  to  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  only  asked  the  lieutenant  to  state  what  came  withia 
his  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  two-thirds  of  what  be 
has  stated  is  not  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  it  is  down  on  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  heard  the  white  people  say  anytbing 
about  not  employing  the  colored  people,  or  about  turning  them  off,  or 
refusing  to  rent  them  lands,  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket?— A* 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  the  whites  f — A.  No,  sir. 
We  had  while  at  Greenville  four  or  five  colored  men  come  over  from  the 
edge  of  Laurens  County  for  protection  last  fall.  I  was  on  leave  doriug 
the  month  of  September  while  most  of  this  excitement  was  goiugou, 
but  before  I  left  on  leave  there  were  five  or  six  colored  men  came  in, 
and  some  of  them  had  been  badly  whipped. 

Q.  You  saw  these  men  where  they  had  been  whipped  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  them  whipped  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  one  of  them  that  bad 
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liead  beaten,  and  they  said  that  they  had  been  whipped  and  had  to 
on  account  of  their  repablican  principles. 

^Nf  r.  Mebuimon.  I  believe  it  does  not  do  any  good  to  protest  against 
11154  bearsay. 

IVl  r.  Cameron.  He  is  stating  what  they  said  in  connection  with  the 
^«  rlis  of  whipping. 

C^-  Wbat  occurred  in  Laurens  that  day  in  connection  with  the  election 
I  tiriTig  the  time  that  you  were  there  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know^'any- 
liiiig  further  than  I  have  stated.  Those  parties  came  from  Laurens, 
vici  iu  traveling  across  the  country  I  could  see  that  there  was  a  strong 
fiV>rt  made  to  caiTy  this  election — well,  with  a  great  deal  of  bombast 
nd  a  good  deal  of  flourish,  and  getting  together  in  parties,  and  riding 
l>oiit,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

<^.  From  what  you  saw  of  these  parties  riding  through  the  country 
^ict  firing  guns  at  night,  and  from  what  you  saw  of  the  action  of  the 
dlored  people,  can  you  state  whether  they  appeared  to  be  intimidated  t 

2VIr.  Mebrimon.  I  object  to  that  question. 

!RIr.  Cameron,  [to  the  witness.]  You  can  answer  the  question. 

-A.  Well,  sir,  from  the  general  appearance,  I  consider  that  there  were 
k  Xi  umber  of  colored  i>eople  that  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Merrimon.)  That  is  your  opinion  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  State  the  facts  that  came  within  your  observation,  lieutenant. — A 

Fi*om  the  influence  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  these  colored  people, 

X  t^biDk  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  that  were  afraid  to  visit  the  polls. 

TYiey  were  told,  as  1  said,  that  if  they  would  go  there  and  vote  as  their 

employers  wished  them  to,  they  would  allow  them  to  live  on  their  farms 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Is  that  your  information  f — A.  It  is  my  information,  based  upon 
^^at  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  We  don't  want  your  information ;  we  want  the  facts 
that  you  saw. 

By  Mr.  Christianc Y : 

Q.  I  want  to  inquire  a  little  more  about  these  men  who  came  to  you 
for  protection  who  had  been  whipped  ;  did  you  see  the  marks — ^you  say 
one  was  cut  around  the  head  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  marks  njion  any  of  the  others  where  they  had 
^n  whipped! — A.  No,  sir;  bur.  they  reported  to  me  that  they  had 
o^D)  and  it  was  just  at  that  time  that  I  was  preparing  to  go  on  leave, 
^^^  1  did  not  have  time  to  examine  particularly  into  their  cases.  They 
?pplie<i  to  us  for  protection,  and  Major  Stewart  allowed  them  to  sleep 
|n  camp ;  they  had  no  place  to  stay  ;  and  they  went  before  some  trial- 
iQstice  there  and  made  affidavit  to  that  eftect. 

Q*  From  what  you  saw  and  knew,  were  yon  acting  in  good  faith  when 
you  gave  them  protection  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Did  your  official  duty  require  you  to  give  protection  to  them  ? — A. 
^^^y  asked  protection,  and  said  they  were  afraid  to  go  back  to  their 
"OQies,  and  we  allowed  them  to  stay  there  for  protection. 

Q*  Was  that  at  Jjanrens  Court-Houset — A.  No,  sir;  at  Greenville 
VjOnrt-House,  but  these  men  came  out  of  the  edge  of  Laurens  County  ; 
there  were  no  troops  there. 

Q-  That  was  the  nearest  place  where  they  could  find  troops  f — A. 
M  sir. 

Q-  Did  yon  pass  around  anywhere  else  during  the  campaign,  except 
^here  yon  have  described  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  keep 
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aloof  from  political  meetings,  or  to  get  into  conversation  with  persons 
in  regard  to  any  political  matter ;  that  has  been  my  rule. 

Q.  When  these  white  people  were  traveling  aronnd  in  that  way,  did 
you  hear  any  of  their  cries  or  shouts  or  what  they  were  sayiugf— A 
Nothing  further  than  hurrahing  for  Hampton. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  never  heard  them  hurrahing  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler!— A  It 
was  very  seldom  you  heard  any  hurrahing  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  o^ 
Chamberlain. 

Q.  They  did  not  get  any  votes  in  the  State  at  all,  did  they  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  so  at  least,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  paper& 
Of  course  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  voting. 

Q.  What  you  have  told  us,  about  what  these  men  told  you,  yon  have 
given  as  your  opinion,  based  upon  what  they  told  you  f — A.  Ba^edupon 
that  and  what  I  have  seen  myself. 

Q.  VVbether  what  these  men  told  you  was  true,  you  don^t  knowf-A 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  You  spoke  from  hearing  from  the  whites  about  that  rape  matter!- 
A.  O,  yes,  sir,  that  was  well  known. 

Q.  VVas  not  disputed  among  the  whites! — A.  Was  not  disputed,  do, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  What  white  men  did  you  hear  talk  about  it? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  call  the  names.  It  was  a  matter  that  was  talked  of  in 
Laurens,  and  I  have  heard  it  condemned ;  but  still  there  wa^  no  action 
taken. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  white  men  you  heard  talking  abont 
it,  and  told  you  it  was  so! — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  talked  with  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Gray  about  it.    It  was  in  his  neighborhood. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live! — A.  On  the  Laurens  and  Greenville  road, 
about  12  miles  north  of  Laurens. 

Q.  Are  the  authorities  in  Laurens  County  republican  or  democrat- 
ic ! — A.  They  have  very  little  authority  there  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Welfare  the  officers  republican  or  democratic  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
suppose  they  are  republican.  They  have  very  little  to  say  abont 
politics,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  a  trial-justice  there,  a  man  that 
takes  no  part,  but  he  is  holding  a  commission  under  Governor  Cbam- 
berlain,  but  I  understood  that  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket;  it  was 
generally  understood ;  and  also  the  county  treasurer,  a  man  that  I  heard 
talk,  who  would  talk  to  us  one  way,  and  in  public  he  would  talk  aaotber 
way ;  and  this  Mr.  Lark,  I  understood  also  that  he  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket;  at  the  same  time  I  have  heard  him  express  himself  as* 
very  strong  republican.  I  know  that  in  traveling  through  the  coop- 
try  he  takes  his  daughters  along  with  him  as  protection.  He  is  afraid 
to  visit  his  farm,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Laurens. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Cullen  Lark. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  or  democrat! — A.  I  have  heard  him  express 
himself  as  a  republican.  I  have  always  tried  to  avoid  talking  politics 
with  him,  but  he  would  visit  our  quarters  of  an  ev^ening;  he  wasiivinj 
within  forty  yards  of  our  quarters ;  and  he  would  come  in  and  speo" 
the  evening  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Laurens  County  has  been  under  the  oootr^ 
of  radicals  ever  since  reconstruction  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  has. 
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THOMAS  YOUNG— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  3,  1877. 
Fho^as  Young  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

CJ.  State  your  age,  yoar  place  of  residence,  your  business,  and  with 
lat  political  party  you  affiliate. — A.  Laurens,  Abbeville  County; 
Her  by  profession ;  age  thirty-four  years. 

Q.  What  party  do  you  belong  to! — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  to 
swer  that.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  this  State  at  the  last 
Kition  ;  previous  to  this  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 
Cj.  State  whether  you  took  any  part  in  the  late  campaign  preceding 
3  election,  and,  if  you  say  you  did,  what  part  you  took,  and  if  at  any 
Qe  you  organized  any  club  7 — A.  I  did ;  I  organized  the  Tilden  and 
^ndricks  colored  club. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  it! — A.  I  voted  16L 
Q.  State  whether  you  employed  any  force  or  intimidation  to  get  the 
?u  to  join  it. — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  argument  did  you  use  to  induce  them  to  join  it? — A.  I  had 
en  in  this  country  for  a  few  years,  and  from  the  best  I  could  see  I 
OQgbt  it  much  better  for  the  colored  people  of  this  country  to  be  more 
with  the  white  people  of  this  country,  and  not  to  have  so  much  ex- 
rnal  strife  between  the  races  of  this  country  as  was  being  heaped  up 
^  the  republicans  here  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  I  would  ex- 
lain  to  them  this  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  the  ticket  freely  when  they  voted  it ! — A.  They 
id. 

Q.  Where  did  they  vote  f — A.  At  Lowndesville. 
Q.  Were  you  at  Lowndesville  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  any  violence  or  disturbance  there  ? — A.  Not  a 
it. 

Q.  State  anything  you  said  to  the  club  on  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
lOD. — A.  Well,  on  the  morning  of  the  election  I  asked  them  to  come 
Qt  in  a  line,  and  I  made  a  fcT  remarks,  and  told  them  that  I  was 
oiug  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  as  I  thought  it  was  the  honest 
icket,  and  the  best  ticket  for  us  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  I 
Aken  it  out  and  gave  it  to  them.  Now,  says  I,  any  of  you  that  wants 
ny  change  on  this  ticket  I  will  make  it  for  you ;  or,  if  you  want  to  vote 
he  republican  ticket,  here,  I  have  got  them,  take  them  and  vote  them, 
'bey  all  declared  that  they  wanted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and 
rent  to  the  polls  and  done  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  violence  at  the  polls  f — ^A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  day  t — ^A.  I  was  there  all  day. 

Q.  From  the  time  the  polls  were  opened  until  they  were  closed  ? — A. 
From  the  time  the  polls  were  opened  until  they  were  closed. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  violence  there  could  you  have  seen  it  f — ^A. 
les,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  intimidated  t — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  driven  away  from  the  polls  I — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  with  arms  there  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
*^<1,  if  you  say  you  did,  who  were  they  ? — A.  I  seen  two  colored  men 
^ith  shot  guns,  and  I  seen  some  with  pistols.  Our  marshal,  Mr.  Guffin, 
^ad  a  pistol. 

Q'  ^tate  anything  that  you  saw  the  United  States  marshal  do  toward 
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the  colored  democrats  f — A.  Well,  when  this  club  of  colored  men  went 
up  to  vote,  he  carae  up  there  and  ordered  them  out ;  told  them  thej 
had  no  right  there ;  and  he  was  interfered  with  by  some  gentlemen,  and 
I  believe  that  some  one  went  to  lieutenant  in  command  of  tbe  United 
States  troops  there,  and  he  had  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Ouffio,  and  after 
that  he  did  uot  act  in  such  a  manner  any  more. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  marshal? — A.  Guffin;  I  always  called  bimBert 
Gufiin  ;  I  don't  know ;  he  signs  his  name  A.  H.,  I  think  ^  I  am  not  [m 
itive.    You  will  see  from  his  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  the  county  any  ? — A.  I  was  over  the  county  a 
good  deal. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  any  demonstration,  or  violence,  or  displaj 
of  arms  to  induce  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. — A.  I  never  did, 
nor  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  speeches  of  the  demo- 
crats  

Q.  You  cannot  tell  what  you  heard.  State  whether  st  any  time  yoQ 
yourself  sought  to  induce  colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  by 
force  or  threats. — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  State  whether,  within  your  own  knowledge,  anybody  else  didf- 
A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  republicans  attempted  to  intimi- 
date colored  men  when  they  wanted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  to 
compel  them  to  vote  the  republican  ticket! — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  not  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  colored  militia  at  Abbeville  ?- 
A.  They  have  bad  a  company  of  colored  militia  there,  armed  wiA 
Winchester  rifles,  I  think,  eir. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  Abbeville. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  weret — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  give  yon  the 
names.  1  cannot  even  give  you  the  captain.  At  the  MacDuflfee  place 
there  was  another  company.    They  were  armed  with  Winchester  rifles. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  now  from  what  a  man,  A.  H.  Guffin,  swore  to;  he 
Bays  that  on  November  7th  he  was  sent  to  Lowndesville  as  marshal; 
that  on  the  day  of  the  election,  the  whites  marched  seventy-five  colored 
men  to  the  polls  in  ranks  surrounded  by  the  whites,  and  would  not  let 
any  others  vote  until  tbey  got  through  ;  thAt  they  had  been  locked  np 
the  night  before ;  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  i>ersuasion,  bat  no 
disturbance.  Did  you  see  anything  of  that  around  there  f — A.  ^o, 
sir;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  because  those  colored  men  were 
with  me.  The  reason  that  we  went  to  the  polls  in  that  way  was,  there 
was  an  organized  body  of  republicans  went  in  and  voted  before  us  with 
the  marshal,  and  I  thought  we  had  the  same  right  to  go  in  and  vote  in  < 
that  manner,  and  we  followed  them  up.  We  gave  them  time  to  vote, 
and  then  we  went  in  and  voted. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  violence  there,  and  that  no  man  was  pre- 
vented from  voting  as  he  wanted  to  f — A.  No  man  was  prevented  from 
voting  as  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  Were  there  more  than  seventy-five  of  your  men! — A.  Yes, sir; 
there  was  probably — I  do  not  know  exactly  the  number,  bat  it  wasiu 
that  neighborhood.  They  were  scattered  about,  in  one  place  and 
another. 
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CEOSS-EXAMINATION. 

% 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

!•  Where  were  these  seventy-five  men  during  the  night  preceding 
election  ? — A.  They  were  in  the  academy,  and  in  the  store  house 
t  had  been  vacated  at  Lowudesville. 

^.  Where  were  you  ^— A.  1  was  there — sometimes  at  one  place,  and 
letimes  at  another. 

5.  Which  place  did  you  consider  your  headquarters  7 — A.  I  didn'C 
e  any  headquarters. 
J.  How  long  were  you  at  the  academy  7 — A.  I  was  there  two  or  three 

5.  How  long  at  the  store-house  ? — A.  I  was  there  perhaps  that  long, 

^be  longer. 

S.  Where  did  you  then  go  ? — A.  From  Mr.  Moseley's  store  I  went  to 

L. 

8.  Are  yon  a  colored  man,  and  what  did  you  have  to  do  with  organ- 
ig  a  colored  club  ? — A.  I  felt  it  to  be  to  my  interest  and  the  interest 
the  colored  people  to  get  them  united  with  the  white  people  in  my 
D  country.  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  feel  as  white  as  any  man.  I 
Dk  my  complexion  would  show  that  very  plainly. 
J.  I  did  not  understand  why  you  were  so  active  in  organizing  a  col- 
<1  club  ! — A.  My  feelings  is  good  toward  the  colored  people,  and  if 
1  will  go  in  the  country  where  they  know  me,  you  will  find  that  that 
;he  case ;  you  will  find  that  the  colored  men  in  that  town  who  are  re- 
blicans,  that  their  feelings  is  as  kind  to  me  as  to  any  republican. 
^.  When  did  you  become  a  democrat? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
imed  to  belong  to  any  party.  I  thought  that  the  republican  party  in 
18  Suite  had  become  rotten  and  corrupt.  I  believe  that  any  party 
fcicb  comes  into  power  in  a  State  or  in  a  general  government,  after  a 
mber  of  years  will  become  corrupt  and  will  go  to  destruction  ;  and  I 
OQght  the  republican  party  were  corrupt  in  this  State,  and  I  thought 
at  it  was  better  for  the  people  of  this  State  to  have  a  change  of  gov- 
anaent.  You  know,  when  parties  come  in  power  they  get  friendly 
^ard  all  mankind,  and  toward  the  General  Government  too.  I  think 
is  State  needs  it,  and  therefore  I  taken  an  interest  in  political  matters 
's  time,  and  the  only  time  in  my  life,  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this 
.V. 

^fore  this  last  election  we  had  kind  of  a  mixed  ticket,  and  this  time 
•^as  a  straight-ont  republican  ticket  and  a  straight-out  democratic 
^et.  There  were  bad  men  on  both  tickets  before,  and  I  would  always 
t  oat  and  would  vote  for  the  men  I  thought  best  fitted.  Tliis  time 
bought  the  State  of  South  Carolina  had  a  right  honest  democratic 
^^t,  and  I  liked  the  men.  As  for  Governor  Hampton,  I  knew  him 
^n  I  was  a  boy,  and  ran  with  him  in  the  mountains  sometimes,  and 
*^U  a  friendly  feeling  toward  him,  as  being  a  straightforward  and 
'^st  man,  and  a  man  who  would  do  justice  to  the  colored  man  as  well 
^be  white  man. 

i-  Who  was  the  president  of  that  colored  club  ! — A.  I  was,  myself. 
c-  Who  were  the  other  officers  t — A.  V\'e  did  not  particularly  have 
O  Tom  Lomax  acted  as  an  officer  when  we  went  out  to  a  speaking 
demonstration,  in  that  way  when  I  was  not  present. 
^-  Did  you  go  out  to  attend  any  political  meetings  through  the 
!*^try  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  frequently. 

c.  How  did  you  usually  go ;  on  horseback  ? — A.  We  went  on  horse- 
*k.    The  reason  I  organized  this  company  was  this :  the  republicans 
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arouDd  there,  who  are  igDorant  colored  people,  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  white  folks,  and  did  not  go  to  their  political  meetiDgs 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  and  the  reason  I  done  this,  I  wanted  to  get 
them  out  to  hear  the  speaking.  I  thought  that  if  perhaps  they  coold 
hear  them,  that  they  would  change  their  votes.  They  did  so;  and  they 
decided  then  that  the  white  people  here,  after  they  went  to  these  meet- 
ings, were  as  good  friends  to  tbem  as  those  people  that  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  off  of  us,  both  white  and  colored. 

Q.  You  don't  think  favorably  of  a  man  who  comes  into  the  State t- 
A.  Well,  £  could  not  say  that  myself;  I  am  not  a  native  of  this  State. 

Q.  You  are  from  North  Carolina  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Chamberlain  two  years  ago! — A.  I  did;  I  pre- 
ferred him  to  Mr.  Green. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  this  State  ! — A.  I  have  been  in  this  State 
nine  years. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  with  that  club  to  attend  meetings,  yon  may 
state  whether  or  not  your  club  were  uniformed  with  red  shirts.— A.  Xo, 
sir ;  we  had  yellow  shirts.  That  was  merely  just  for  looks,  nothing 
else. 


T.  C.  McMAHAN— OCONEE  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  4, 187T 
T.  C.  McMahon  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  f — Answer.  About  56. 

Q.  What  isyour  i)lace  of  residence! — A.  Walhalla. 

Q.  Your  office  ? — A.  Koman  Catholic  priest. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  you  have  had  occasion  to 
about  among  the  people  considerably-,  within  the  last  five  or  six  months. 
in  your  section  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  and,  if  you  say  yes,yoo 
may  tell  us  what  section  you  have  passed  through. — A.  I  have  ha<l 
occasion  to  pass  through  five  counties,  Oconee,  Anderson,  Abbeville? 
Greenville,  and  Spartauburgh. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  the  white  people  particularly  and  thepeo^ 
pie  generally  in  their  public  gatherings  and  in  their  private  intercoarse 
and  observed  them  very  generally. — ^A.  I  have  had  ample  opportunities 
to  nscertaiu  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  those  places  during  the 
past  exciting  election,  and,  being  myself  neutral  to  a  great  extent!" 
their  political  affairs,  of  course  I  have  been  able  to  come  to  a  more  ma 
ture  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  election  wasbein^ 
conducted. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  people  at  their  public  meetings  ? — A.  I  saw  tbem 
at  public  meetings  as  well  a^  in  private  conversations. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  in  the  course  of  your  travels  among  the  pwpl* 
and  in  your  observations  at  those  public  meetings,  you  noticed  any 
demonstrations  of  violence,  intimidation,  or  ill-will  on  the  part  of  thj 
whites  toward  the  negro  population  ! — A.  I  might  divide  the  people  <» 
this  county,  of  which  I  have  intimate  knowledge,  into  two  classics;  tb* 
is,  the  higher  and  the  lower  class  of  white  people.  The  lower  class  ot 
people  they  sometimes  get  drunk  and  make  use  of  some  violent  ex- 
pressions, which  is  entirely  and  altogether — ^has  been,  at  least  durinf 
the  election — completely  discountenanced  by  the  respectable  portion 
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white  people;  and,  onder  tbese  circamstaDces,  I  have  considered 

t  no  expressions  made  use  of  under  the  influence  of  liquor  had  any 

^ect  upon  determining  the  black  people  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other ; 

^  I  have  been  present  at  electioni^  and  other  places  in  the  country — 

:•  example,  when  there  were  very  exciting  elections — and  certainly  1 

8t  say  the  forbearance  and  peaceableness  of  these  people,  and  the 

od  will,  especially  toward  the  black  people,  I  have  never  experienced 

all  my  life. 

^.  State  whether  you  at  any  time  heard  threats  of  violence  or  any 
C33K:  jpressions  of  parties,  particularly  white  people,  to  compel  the  negroes 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. — A.  Never  has  such  a  thing  come  under 
,y  notice  during  the  election,  or  previous  to  it. 

<3.  Can  you  say  that  you  did  not  observe  these  things  at  their  public 

^^etings  or  in  your  private  relations  to  the  people! — A.  Neither  in  the 

X>w:ftl)lic  meetings  nor  in  my  private  relations  with  the  people,  and  as  fnr 

«i^   my  experience  went  I  was  mixed  up  considerable  in  traveling  around 

in.   the  railroad  cars  from  time  to  time  at  public  meetings. 

<3«  Did  you  vote  at  the  late  election  ! — A.  No,  I  did  not  vote,  because 
I  '^vas  quite  disinterested,  and  never  could  take  any  part  in  politics  what- 
ever.   I  never  took  any  part  in  politics. 

Q.  State  whether  any  colored  person,  within  your  own  knowledge, 

"Voted  the  democratic  ticket;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  state  what  you  know 

of  his  voting  and  what  he  applied  to  you  for  on  any  occasion. — A. 

^here  were  three  colored  men  in  my  employment  on  a  plantation  owned 

*^  me,  about  six  miles  from  my  place.    I  one  day  rode  over  there  and 

^here  was  one  of  them,  an  old  man,  Jake,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would 

^^t  like  to  have  the  country  progress,  would  he  not  like  to  have  the 

^xes  lower,  and  he  said,  ''Yes."    "Well,"  said  I,  "in  that  case  you 

Y^ould  vote  for  Hampton.    He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  no 

^<^ubt  he  knows  the  wants  of  the  people  here  better  than  any  otber  man 

^«at  I  know  of;  and  you  ought  to  go  and  vote  for  him."    He  8Hi<l  he 

^ould,  and  he  did  so.    He  met  me  after  the  election  and  came  to  me  for 

JJfot^ction  ;  but  1  did  not  hear  of  any  threats  that  had  been  made  to 

^^m  ;  he  merely  came  to  me  for  protection.    The  other  two  they  were 

Y^  Vote  for  Hampton  on  the  day  of  the  election,  but  they  were  afraid  to 

^^  So.    They  stated  to  me,  sir,  that  they  were  afraid  to  do  so  on  account 

^^  the  other  colored  people. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  You  undertook  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  Hampton  f — A.  I  under- 
•^k  to  advise  them,  rather. 

.   Q,  Yet  you  take  no  part  in  politics  ? — A.  I  take  no  part  whatever 
^  politics. 

Q.  You  are  entirely  neutral  t — A.  I  am  entirely  neutral,  in  fiict,  and 
^^interested,  with  the  exception  that  I  have  considerable  investments 
^^e  in  this  State.    I  have  resided  here  eight  years  in  this  State.    In 
^l^e  locality  where  I  reside  I  have  made  considerable  investments,  and  I 
^^  interested  so  far  as  this,  that  I  wanted  good  government,  respecta- 
bly government,  and  a  government  that  would  afford  nie  protection. 
*  or  example,  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  reside,  1  find  it  to  be  a  great 

K'ievance 

Q.  You  need  not  go  on  with  that.    You  are  an  apostle  of  the  church  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  your  church  are  democrats,  and  what  propor- 
tion are  republicans? — A.  Well,  the  members  composing  my  cbarch  are 
not  many  in  these  districts  as  yet;  all  of  them  it  appears  to  me  are 
democrats;  1  think  so;  I  think  they  voted  on  that  side;  in  fact  1  have 
never  asked  them,  but  it  appears  to  me  they  do. 
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Columbia,  8.  C,  January  4, 1877. 
James  Kennedy  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mkreimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age! — Answer.  I  will  be  thirty-five  on  the 
first  day  of  next  April. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — A.  I  am  at  present  adjutantgeneralof 
the  State. 

Q.  State  whether  you  are  here  in  obedience  to  a  suhpcena  duceaUavi 
to  produce  certain  papers. — A.  Yes,  sir;  lam  here  in  obedience  to  a 
summons  received  from  the  de|)uty  sergeant-atarms. 

Q.  Have  you  the  papers  with  you  ! — A.  I  have  some  of  the  papers, 
not  all  of  them,  that  ihe  summons  call^i  for. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  produced  all  that  were  called  for  ! — A.  Because 
they  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  department. 

Q.  There  are  not  such  papers  as  are  described  in  the  subpoena  in  yoor 
office  ! — A.  The  subpcena  called  for  certified  copies  of  all  papers,  muster- 
rolls,  commissions,  &c.,  existing  and  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the 
organization  of  a  militia  company  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  in  tbe  State 
of  South  Carolina.  Well,  I  have  not  got  certified  copies  for  the  reasoD 
that  at  the  time  I  received  this  notification  it  \iastoo  short  a  time. 
The  commissions  I  have  not  got  copies  of  for  the  reason  that  Dock 
Adams  was  not  commissioned;  although  ho  was  elected  by  the  company 
he  was  not  commissioned  by  the  department  for  the  reasons  tbatlwill 
stMte  to  the  committee. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  and  state  them. — A.  The  law  governing  the  militia  of 
the  State  required  the  roll  of  the  company  to  be  filed  with  the  depart- 
ment before  commissions  would  be  issued.  There  was  some  delay  in 
furnishing  the  roll. 

Q.  Now  state  that  delay ;  what  was  it,  when  was  it! — A.  Well,  sir;  that 
company,  I  found  that  it  was  rather  hard  to  get  them  to  do  much  writiDg. 
Of  course  the  colored  men  who  compose  the  militia  of  almost  the  entire 
State  are  not  much  at  writing,  and  they  would  prefer,  as  iu  several 
instances  they  did  do,  to  come  to  me  with  a  verbal  message  nitbertha" 
write  a  letter.  I  asked  the  secretary  of  the  company,  Mr.  Schiller,  vbj 
he  didn't  bring  over  the  roll;  and  he  told  me  on  three  difterent occa- 
sions that  he  had  forgotten,  but  would  bring  it  The  Ciiptain  of  tiie 
company,  or  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Williams,  wrote  over  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  give  the  dates  when  these  things  transpired. — A.  I  ^^^ 
know  that  I  can  give  you  the  dates.  I  would  have  preferred,  if  the  com* 
inittee  would  allow  me,  to  state  the  original  organization  of  this  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Well,  sir.-^A.  Because  we  are  commencing  now ;  we  are  kind  oi 
getting  at  Avhat  is  known  as  the  new  organization. 
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CJ.  The  reorganization  under  the  act  of  what ? — A.  Under  the  act 
f>;K}roved  March  17, 1874 ;  bat  if  the  committee  wishes  I  can  state  in  re- 
to  the  original  organization,  and  the  incorporation  of  this  company 
cler  the  original  organization,  and  then  go  on  afterward  to  the  re- 
ranization. 
Cj.  I  will  ask  yon  this  question  :  was  a  company  organized  in  the  city 
Hamburgh  under  the  militia  law  before  that  act  of  1874? — A.  Yes, 

<J.  The  act  of  1874,  that  you  refer  to,  is  amendatory  of  the  militia  law 

existence  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
<i.  Under  the  act  of  1874  it  was  required  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
^anization  of  the  whole  militia  of  the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  And  of  this  Hamburgh  company  as  well  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Now,  tell  us  about  that  re-organization ;  let  us  see  the  records  on 
^t  subject. 

3ir.  Christiancy.  Do  you  not  want  the  original  organization  ? 

IMr.  Merrimon.  I  do  not  care  about  that ;  the  reorganization  is  the 

portant  one;  for  unless  there  was  a  re-organization  this  company  had 

longer  any  existence  under  the  law,  did  it? 

^.  No,  sir.    I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 

section  9  of  the  act  of  1874,  and  if  the  committee  likes  I  will  read  it : 


Sec.  9.  No  company  can  be  mnstered  in  anless  at  least  eighty-three  men  have  been 
^listed  therein.    Companies  now  in  the  service  of  the  State  shall  at  once  re-organia^ 
m^ider  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  the  members  signing  proper  enlistment-rolls,  and 
^^^'Qg  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  national  guard  ;  and  for 
tbe  purpose  of  such  re-organization  sixty  men  shall  be  considered  the  minimum.    8ucb 
(^-ompQQics  not  re-organizing  as  herein  provided  on  or  before  the  tlrst  day  of  Jannary^ 
A.  I>.  1H75,  shall  be  disbanded,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  to  which 
^y  such  company  may  be  attached  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  take  posses- 
sioQ  of  all  arms,  accoutermeuts,  or  other  military  property  belonging  to  the  State  iu 
^he  possession  of  such  company ;  and  any  member  thereof  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  deliver  the  same  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  ten  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days.    And  the  said   property,  wherever 
found,  may  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  commanding  officer  of  such  regiment,  or  by 
atiy  officer  or  soldier  acting  under  his  orders:  Provided,' The  general  commanding  the 
divisiou  to  which  company  or  companies  may  be  attached  shall  have  power  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  re-organization  herein  required  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  regi- 
mental commander. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  act ! — A.  It  is  approved  March  17, 1874. 
^^*11,  this  company  re  organized  in  April,  1875. 

Q.  Ill  April,  1875? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  proviso  there  gave  the  general 
of  division  the  privilege  of  extending  the  time  for  re-organization.  Here, 
8ir»  is  tbe  original  (as  I  had  no  time  to  make  a  copy)  roll  of  Dock  Adams's 
company. 

9*  Cinder  the  first  organization? — A.  It  is  under  the  organization  of 
'^'^»  not  under  the  first  organization — the  organization  that  you  are 
speaking  of  now. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q*  This  is  under  the  re-organization  I— A.  Under  the  re-organization. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q*  This  has  no  date  to  it? — A.  You  see  the  date  of  enlistment  was 
Vil  5, 1875. 
f  April  5,  187G,  it  is.— A.  Yea,  sir;  April  5,  1876. 

.x«  This  is  the  muster-roll  as  furnished  by  that  company? — A.  Y'es, 

Bir« 

Q-  And  it  bears  date  April  5, 1876  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  names  are  on  this  master-roll? — A.  There  ought  to  be 
at  least  sixty  names  to  comply  with  the  act. 

Q.  How  many  names  are  on  that  muster-roll  I  [Handing  roll  to  wit 
iiess.] — A.  Eighty-four  names. 

Q.  Eighty  four  names  on  the  muster-roll;  see  if  you  are  not  mistateo. 
— A.  There  are  forty-two  names  in  each  column,  and  that  would  be 
eighty-fonr  men. 

Q.  When  was  that  paper  filed  in  your  office  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  caonot 
state  exactly  the  day. 

Q.  Well,  state  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  I  think,  sir,  it  was  filed  abont 
the  beginning  of  August  last. 

Q.  Who  filed  it  there! — A.  I  think  the  captain  of  the  company, or 
th*^  secretary,  Mr.  Schiller;  either  of  them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  the  company? — A.  Dock  Adams. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  the  company  f — A.  Louis  Schiller. 

Q.  He  is  a  white  man  f — A.  He  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  And  it  was  filed  about  the  first  of  August! — A.  It  was  filed  abont 
the  first  of  August. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  In  your  office  by  which  you  can  determine  the 
t^xact  date  of  the  filing  of  that  muster-roll  f — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  make  some  note  in  your  office  of  the  time  when  such 
])apers  are  filed? — A.  We  <lo  generally.  I  mark  on  the  roll  the  date  of 
lis  being  received ;  but  I  see  in  this  case  there  is  no  mark. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  done! — A.  The  matter  has  been  overlooked;  that 
is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  it. 

Q.  It  was  overlooked  ! — A.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  accoaut  for  it 

Q.  What  paper  have  yon  'n  your  hand? — A.  This  is  a  communication 
from  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Williams,  and  I  n.erely  submit  tliattfi 
show  the  usual  way  of  receiving  papers.  [Handing  a  paper  to  Senatoi 
Mtirrimon.] 

Q.  That  muster-roll  came  to  your  office  about  the  date  of  this  letter!- 
A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  came  about  the  1st  of  August.  1  wonid 
also  state  that  at  that  time  I  was  not  adjutant-general ;  I  was  clerk  ii 
the  office.  I  have  been  adjutant-general  only  since  the  7th  of  lasi 
month. 

Q.  Did  this  man  Williams,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Hamburgh,  send  you  that  muster-roll ! — A.  He  did  not  sendil 
to  me ;  it  was  seut  to  the  department. 

Q.  Well,  who  sent  it! — A.  I  cannot  remember  distinctly;  it  was 
either  Williams  or  Adams  or  this  man  Schiller.  My  recollection  is  do! 
distinct  enough  to  say  who  sent  it,  but  it  was  one  of  those  three  men. 

Q.  It  came  into  the  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  put  no  date  on  it  ? — A.  I  observe  that 

Q.  The  regular  course  of  business  is  that  the  date  would  be  on  it^- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  date  in  this  case. — A.  There  is  no  date  in  this  case:  it 
is  my  recollection  that  it  came  about  that  time. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  say  this  company  was  organized  ? — A.  It  was  organ- 
ized,  according  to  this  roll,  in  April  last. 

Q.  That  bears  date  of  what? — A.  The  date  of  enlistment  is  April ^^ 
1876. 

Q.  Do  you  know  otherwise  than  by  that  paper;  do  you  know  vheth^f 
that  paper  had  any  existence  anterior  to  the  1st  of  August?— A.  ^^ 
not  know  it  officially;  I  knew  it  in  this  way:  I  knew  from  the  secretary 
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at  he  had  been  there ;  and  three  several  times  he  was  over  previous 

the  roll  coming. 

Q.  Don't  tell  what  the  secretary  told  you ;  I  don't  want  to  know  any- 

uiig  he  told  you.    I  want  to  know  what  yoa  know  of  your  own  know!- 

ige.    Had  the  adjutant-general's  office  any  knowledge  of  the  reorgan- 

'.atiou  of  this  company  until  that  military  roll  was  filed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

r'e  had  knowledge  of  it,  because  we  knew  that  all  the  companies  were 

eorganizing. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  a<ljutant-general's  office  could  take  any 
ognizance  of  its  re-organization  except  in  an  official  way  T — A.  Of 
oarse  not.  We  did  not  have  any  official  knowledge  of  it  until  we  got 
liis  roll  of  course ;  but  we  knew  that  re-organization  was  going  on  in 
lis  company,  the  same  as  others,  though  we  had  no  official  knowledge 
tall. 

Q.  Didn't  the  law  require  that  to  be  filed  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  it  was  not  filed  until  August  T — A.  It  was  not  filed  until 
.agQMt,  through  the  negligence  of  the  officers,  although  it  was  re-or- 
anizeil. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  when  they  reorganized  of  your  own  knowl- 
dge?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  when  they  re-organiz3d,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
tiat  of  your  own  knowledge  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  that  was  trumped  up  after  the  riot  at  Hamburgh  for  the 
uri)08e  of  filing  that  paper  in  the  adjutant-general's  office  or  whether 
beir  names  were  really  put  on  as  of  date  mentioned  in  it,  you  don't 
now  of  your  own  knowledge  I — A.  I  could  only  know  in  this  way,  that 
famished  the  blanks. 

Q.  You  furnished  the  blanks  to  all  the  companies? — A.  I  furnished 
hem  to  all  the  companies. 

Q.  But  what  this  company  did  you  do  not  know? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
fficially. 

Q.  Whether  they  re-organized  before  that  time  or  not,  you  do  not 
now? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  this  is  all  the  evidence  I  have  of  it,  of 
ourse,  officially. 

Q.  Have  commissions  ever  been  issued  to  the  officers  of  the  company 
hat  that  purports  to  be  a  muster  roll  off — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have,  with 
he  exception  of  this  Dock  Adams;  when  he  was  elected  he  was  not 
oiDQiissioued,  because  the  commission  could  not  be  issued  until  the  roll 
"fas  forwarded. 

Q.  Well,  when  was  he  commissioned! — A.  He  hasn't  been  commis- 
noned  at  all. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  commissioned? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  no  commission  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  po  commission  to  day  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^ere  any  of  his  officers  commissioned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  officer  ? — A.  Cartledge  and  Coleman. 

Q.  W^erethey  ccmmissioned  after  there-organization  or  before? — A. 
^^lore  the  re-organization ;  those  commissions  we  gave  them  held  over. 

Q'  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  Has  any  commission  issued  to  any  officer 
^^Uock  Adams's  company,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  since  the  re-organi- 
^tion  of  that  company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Kone  has  issued  ? — A.  None  has  issued. 

Q*  Yon  have  made  due  search  in  your  office  for  it,  and  you  could 
'^dnone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  not  necessary*. 

0*  That  is  a  matter  of  law ;  we  do  not  care  to  examine  you  about 
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that.  I  ask  yoa,  farther,  whether  any  commissions  were  everissaed  to 
Dock  Adams  or  any  of  the  ofScers  of  his  company  since  the  filing  of 
that  muster-roll  that  you  now  place  before  the  committee  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  there  is  any  official  paper  in  the  office  showiog 
that  the  time  of  re-or^anizing  the  company  had  been  extended !— A. 
No,  sir. 

<^.  That  statute  required  that  re-organization  should  take  place  by  the 
1st  of  Januarj',  1875,  and  if  it  took  place  after  that  time  it  must  have  ' 
been  done  by  the  consent  of  the  colonel  f — ^A.   Of  the  major-general  of 
that  division. 

Q.  Is  there  any  paper  on  file  in  your  office  which  extends  the  time  for 
the  re-organization  of  the  company  commonly  called  ^^  Dock  Adam^s 
company!" — A.  There  is  not;  because  it  was  not  necessary;  it  was 
discretionary  with  the  major-general  commanding,  and  there  was  do 
law  to  command  him  to  file  such  a  paper  in  the  adjutant  general's 
office. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Adjutant-General,  is  this. 
whether  there  is  any  paper,  signed  by  the  general  commanding  tfce 
division,  which  embraces  this  company  or  what  purports  to  be  the  com- 
pany of  Dock  Adams,  on  file  in  your  office  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  there  is  an^^  paper,  signed  by  him,  recommended 
to.  him  by  the  colonel  commanding  the  regiment  to  which  that  compaDV 
would  naturally  belong,  if  it  had  an  existence  legally,  on  file  in  yoarof 
fice  ? — A.  There  is  no  paper,  from  the  major-general  commanding,  graDt 
ing  such  extension. 

Q.  Is  there  any  paper  in  your  office  at  all  that  shows  the  re-orgaoiza- 
tion  of  that  company,  except  the  muster-roll  yon  have  exhibited  to  this 
committee? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  may  give  us,  as  far  as  yon  are  able,  a  history  of  this  compaDV 
from  its  first  organization  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  State  what  is  within  your  knowledge  and  not  bear 
say. 

Mr.  Cameron.  State  what  you  have  official  knowledge  of. — A.  Iwoald 
state  that  I  have  been  employed  as  clerk  in  the  adjutant-generaPs  office 
since  the  10th  day  of  January,  1870.  I  will  state  what  came  under  my 
observation  from  that  time,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  This  company 
was  organized  as  Company  A,  of  the  Ninth  Eegiment  of  National 
Guards,  commanded  by  P.  B.  Rivers  as  captain.  That  compaoj  was 
afterward  incorporated 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  the  records  show  this! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  This  witness  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  of  facts 
that  are  embodied  in  records. 

Mr.  Cameron.  We  will  attach  the  record.    Go  on,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  Witness.  This  company  was  afterwards  incorporated  by  act  of 
the  legislature,  approved  March  1,  1872,  as  the  '*  Rivers  Guards"  trf 
Hamburgh,  S.  C.  Then  Captain  Rivers  was  promoted  to  lieuteDant* 
colonel  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  and  John  Williams  succeeded  him  as 
captain  of  Company  A.  Afterwards  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  promo- 
ted to  major-general  of  the  third  division,  and  John  Williams  was  tb^ 
promoted  to  colonel  of  the  new  regiment,  of  which  this  company,  A,  of 
the  Ninth  Regiment  was  to  form  a  part  or  company  of  a  new  regiment. 
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By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  The  new  regiment  was  nnmbered  what? — A.  Nnmber  18  of  the 
[Rational  Guards.  About  this  time  this  re-organization  was  called  for, 
and  there  was  an  election  held  in  the  company,  and  this  man  Dock 
Adams — I  would  observe,  sir,  before  going  any  further,  that  there  were 
two  lientenants  of  the  oompany,  Lewis  Cartledge,  first  lieutenant,  and 
James  Coleman,  second  lieutenant.  They  were  appointed  on—or  the  date 
of  api>ointment  bears  record  here  in  the  office  of  November  19,  but 
ruDuing  Irom  November  1. 

Q.  Of  what  year  f — A.  1873  j  and  that  the  reason  why  this  man  Dock 
Adams  didn't  bear  a  commission  was,  as  I  have  stated,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of,  probably,  the  colonel  or  himself,  in  not  forwarding  this 
le-organized  roll.    I  was  aware  from  hearsay 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  object  to  this  hearsay. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  need  not  state  what  you  learned  from  hearsay. — A.  But  I  will 
state  that  applications  had  been  made  to  me  previous  to  this  Hamburgh 
riot— bad  been  made  to  the  department  rather,  not  tome,  as  I  was  only 
a  clerk — for  the  commissions  of  these  men. 

Q.  Of  what  men  f — A.  For  the  commission  of  Dock  Adams  only, 
l)ecause  the  other  men  held  over  on  their  old  commissions.  I  always 
leplied  that  no  commission  could  be  issued  until  we  had  the  roll  here; 
suid  that  is  the  reason  why  this  man  Dock  Adams  didn't  hold  a  com- 
mission.   He  was  recognized  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  I  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge ;  he  was  recognized  by  the  colonel,  because  the  colonel 
spoke  of  him  to  me  as  captain. 

Q.  Do  not  speak  of  what  the  colonel  said;  he  can  prove  that  him- 
Belf.— A.  The  official  records  of  my  office  show  that  this  compan^^  was 
fnrnisbed  with  arms  in  1870 — with  eighty  stand  of  arms ;  I  don't  know 
iixactly  the  amount  of  ammunition,  but  not  exceeding  two  or  three  thou- 
^0(1  rounds,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Since  that  time  no  ammuni- 
tion has  been  issued  that  I  remember  of.  I  am  pretty  sure  there  has  been 
Done  issued.  The  reason  why  ammunition  was  issued  was  for  target- 
practice,  which  generally  would  take  place  on  emancipation  day,  ou 
^bich  the  company  paraded,  andou  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  on  days 
like  that. 

By  Mr.  Camebon: 

,  Q.  You  may  state  why  the  commissions  were  not  issued  to  the  two 
featenants  whose  names  you  have  given. — ^A.  From  the  simple  fact  that 
f  Was  not  necessary  to  issue  them  commissions;  they  held  all  commis- 
ions  from  '73 ;  they  held  over. 

Q.  That  is,  the  department  so  decided,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
^De  new  commissions  f — A.  They  so  decided,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
^  issue  new  commissions. 

Q.  That  they  held  over  under  the  old  commissions? — A.  That  they 
^Id  over  under  the  old  commissions.  It  wasn't  necessary  to  issue  com- 
iesious  to  the  officers  who  held  over,  because  it  was  the  Vule  of  the  de- 
irtment  that  this  law  reorganizing  the  militia  of  the  State  didn't  afi'ect 
e  commissions  of  the  commissioned  officers — that  it  only  related  to 
e  enlisted  men;  and  that  is  why  there  was  never  any  attempt  made  to 
issne  commissions  to  Lieutenant  Cartledge  or  Lieutenant  Coleman, 
cause  it  was  deemed  unnecessary. 
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Q.  Why  has  not  a  commission  been  issued  to  Bock  Adams!— A.  A 
commission  would  have  been  issued  had  the  roll  been  forwarded  in  time 
i'uough,  but  the  delay  in  forwarding  the  roll,  although  they  stated  that 
they  had  it  in  their  possession  down  there,  and  everything  readv-I 
a^ked  them  why  they  didn't  forward  it,  and  it  was  always  a  matteiof 
lorgetfulness  on  their  part^  The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Mr.  Williams, 
when  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me,  I  told  him  the  very  same  thing.  He 
said,  "  Well,  the  secretary  has  the  roll  in  his  possession ;  I  dcn't  see  why 
he  don't  send  it  over.  When  I  go  home  I  will  see  that  he  attends  to  it 
a  t  once."  The  secretary  came  over  on  two  or  three  occasions,  audi  asked 
liim  had  he  the  roll  with  him,  and  he  said  he  had  not. 

Q.  That  was  prior  to  the  Hamburgh  riot  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  Do  3^ou  know  the  fact  that  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  recognized 
this  company  and  the  officers  in  it? — A.  I  do,  sir,  from  conversatious 
with  him. 

Mr.  Mereimon.  I  object  to  an  answer  of  that  kind  uuless  it  is  withio 
your  personal  knowledge. 

The  W^iTNESS.  I  know  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  they 
all  recognized  him,  from  conversations. 

Q.  How,  in  your  personal  knowledge  !— A.  From  conversation  with 
those  officers,  for  instance. 

Q.  With  the  officers  f — A.  With  the  officers  themselves. 

Q.  You  know  it  by  what  the  officers  told  you  ? — A.  They  told  me, 

Q.  There  is  no  official  record  in  the  office  of  that  fact  f — A.  Uuforto 
nately,  sir,  the  element  that  constitutes  our  militia  here  doesn't  take  to 
putting  everything  in  writing  that  they  do,  and  it  is,  as  it  was  in  this 
<-ase,  more  by  personal  conversation  than  otherwise  that  we 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  object  to  the  witness  answering  the  question  as 
long  as  the  facts  are  not  within  his  knowledge,  and  I  insist  that  iti« 
not  competent  for  him  to  state  what  Williams  told  him. 

Mr.  Christianoy.  Well,  go  on  and  state  what  facts  you  know  of  his 
recognition  of  the  company  or  the  officers. — A.  In  conversations  held 
when  the  colonel  came  over  to  the  department  to  inqaire 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Q.  Fix  the  time  now. — A.  From  a  month  to  six  weeks  prior  to  the 
Hamburgh  riot,  if  that  is  competent.  Also,  after  the  Hamburgh  riot 
occurred  I  was  detailed  by  the  then  adjutant-general,  my  predecessor, 
to  go  over  to  Hamburgh  with  him  to  investigate  matters  there.  The 
major-general  commanding  the  division  was  the  coroner  and  trial  justice 
of  the  peace.    In  my  conversation  with  him,  asking  about  this  riot— - 

Mr.  Christianoy.  That  we  will  not  insist  on  having. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  But  the  conversation  you  had  with  Williams  in  reference  to  this 
company  prior  to  the  Hamburgh  riot  you  can  state. — A.  He  used  to 
come  over  and  ask  about  the  commissions  of  these  men. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  Came  to  the  adjutant-general's  office  ? — A.  He  came  to  the  adju 
tant-general's  office  and  asked  about  the  commissions  of  bis  men,  and 
about  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  company  that  I  cannot  exactly 
call  to  mind  now. 

Q.  Did  he  state  who  the  officers  of  the  company  were  f — A.  Dock 
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clams,  Lewis  Cartled^e,  and  James  Coleman ;  captain  and  first  and 
cond  lieutenants  of  the  company. 

Q.  That  was  some  month  or  six  weeks A.  Six  weeks  prior  to  the 

arnburgh  riot. 

Q.  Did  be  ask  if  anything  could  be  done ;  was  he  urging  to  have  the 
^mmissions  issued,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — A.  He  was  urging  the 
Dinmission  to  be  issued  for  Dock  Adams,  and  also  asking  if  probably 
lore  arms  could  be  issued  to  the  company  ;  if  we  didn't  have  more  arms 
o  issoe  to  the  company,  or  something  of  that  kind.         ^ 

Q.  There  were  not  arms  enough  for  the  whole  company,  then,  he 
*laimed  f — A.  He  had  eighty  stand  of  arms,  but  he  said  that  he  could 
lave  more  men  if  he  had  more  arms. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 

Q.  Look  at  that  paper  and  see  if  it  belongs  to  your  office.  [Handing 
letter  to  witness.) — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  belongs  to  the  office. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  make  a  certified  copy  of  it  and  file  it  with  your 
testimony. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  adjutant-general  ruled  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  issue  commissions  to  officers  under  the  re-organization  of  the  militia 
under  the  act  approved  March  17,  18741 — A.  I  say  it  was  the  ruling  of 
the  Department. 

Q-  V\' as  any  paper  filed  in  the  office  or  any  record  made  of  thut  rul- 
'•S?-— A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  None  at  all ! — A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q-  I  understand  3'ou  to  saj^  that  there  is  no  ruling  on  file  in  your 
»fiice,  nor  any  entry  made  of  any  such  ruling  by  the  adjutant  general  f-^ 
^'  ^o,  sir. 

Q-  It  is  a  mere  verbal  ruling  made  by  him  as  occasion  might  require  ? — 
^*  I  ilo  not  say  that,  "  as  occasion  might  require.'' 

Q«  Well,  what  evidence  was  there  in  the  office  ibr  the  information  of 
"^  subordinates  of  the  office  or  his  successors  that  he  did  so  rule  ? — A. 
^^^^  from  the 

Q-  How  did  you  get  that;  by  tradition! — A.  Not  exactly  by  tradition. 
^<^ul(|  take  it,  if  I  went  in  as  a  new  hand  there,  from  the  wording  of 
'^^miiitia  law  itself. 

Q-  I  don't  ask  you  about  your  knowledge  of  the  statute ;  I  am  asking 
j^^  about  facts.  I  ask  you,  if  you  never  had  been  in  that  otfico,  you  being 
.^  successor  of  the  late  adjutant-general,  whether  you  would  know  of 
^»  rulings;  if  there  is  anything  there  to  show  that  he  made  such  a  rul- 
"^S  ^ — A.  Nothing,  except  looking  over  the  record  to  see  what  hjul  been 
^^e  preceding  me. 

V.  You  do  not  answer  my  question.  I  ask  you  if  there  is  anything 
^  Record  there  by  which  his  successors  could  see  his  ruling  upon  that 
^^^siion! — A.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

^-  You  can  answer  me  whether  that  ruling  was  put  in  the  shape  of  a 
?^^r(l  at  all  f — A.  It  may  have  been  in  this  way :  that  in  looking  over 
^e  files  of  the  office  and  taking  one  record  in  connection  with  another 

^  coQJd  see  it  in  that  way ;  but  there  is  nothing  specific  on  that  point 
^'^^cord  that  this  ruling  is  so  and  so  and  so  and  so  on  that  point. 

Q.  There  is  no  ruling  entered  of  record  to  the  effect  that  you  have 
^^tioned  ? — A.  None  upon  that  point. 

Q.  In  the  re-organization  of  the  militia,  who  elects  the  officers,  or  how 
y|^  they  appointed  ? — A.  They  are  elected  by  the  company  themselves 
^d  appointed  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
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Q.  Tliey  are  electeciby  the  company  and  then  they  are  commissioned 
by  tlir  commauder-iu-dhief  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  governor,  under  your  constitution  f — A.  Who  is  the 
governor,  under  our  constitution. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  to  elect  officers  under  this  reorganization!-A. 
It  was,  because  there  was  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  promotioD  of  Will 
ianis  from  the  captaincy  of  the  company  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  legimeDt 

Q.  But  when  they  signed  the  muster-roll  which  was  exhibited  to  this 
comniittee  was  H  necessary  or  did  they  have  a  right  on  the  re-organi» 
lion  to  elect  olficers-of  the  company! — A.  They  had  no  right  to  elect 
any  but  where  a  vacancy  occurred.  The  commissions  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  company  held  over. 

Q.  Did  they  elect  other  officers  besides  Adams  f — A.  I  do  not  knof 
that. 

Q.  Would  they  have  had  the  right  to  elect  them  f — A.  They  had  not. , 

Q.  They  were  bound  to  take  the  first  lieutenant  and  second  lieuteoaot 
as  thoy  came  from  the  old  organization  f — A.  As  they  came  fix)m  thedjl 
organization  ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Is  that  the  law  ?— A.  Well,  it^  it  is  not  the  law  it  is  the  rule  opou 
which  we  have  been  acting.  I  will  not  swear  positively  it  is  the  law; 
but  it  it  is  not  the  law,  it  is  the  rule  we  have  been  acting  under  all  the 
time. 

By  Mr.  Ohristiancy  : 

Q.  And  you  understood  it  to  be  the  law! — A.  I  understood  it  to  be 
the  law. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  When  was  ammunition  issued  to  these  re-organized  companies!- 
A.  Do  you  mean  to  this  company  ? 

Q.  Yes,  to  this  company  f — A.  There  has  been  no  ammunition  issued  | 
to  tliis  company  within  my  knowledge  or  understanding  since  18T0. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  in  your  office  that  will  show  when  ammnoition 
was  issued  ? — A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  Have  you  searched  to  see  ! — A.  I  have ;  I  have  searched,  but  I  cod 
fess  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  my  summons  my  search  was  not  a'' 
minute  as  it  possibly  could  have  been ;  but  I  will  say,  from  my  recollec- 
tion, there  has  been  no  ammunition  issued  to  that  company  since  1810. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Combahee  riot* 
in  this  State  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Were  not  arms  and  ammunition  issued  to  the  negroes  down  there 
pending  that  riot,  immediately  before  or  immediately  after,  or  while  it 
was  going  on  ! — A.  Well,  I  would  ask  you  to  state  to  me,  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  do  so,  the  particular  date  of  that  Gopibahee  riot  before 
I  can  answer  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Ohristiancy  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  date  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  date ;  I  remem- 
ber the  time.  In  order  to  answer  that  question  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  get  the  exact  date  of  that  Combahee  riot. 

By  Mr.  MERRpiON: 

Q.  Give  the  dates  when  arms  and  ammunition  were  issued  to  that 
militia  company  there,  or  to  any  negroes  there,  whether  they  vei«  \ 
militia  or  otherwise,  and  we  can  fix  the  date  some  other  way. — A.  There 
were  no  arms  issued,  because  they  already  had  the  arms  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  regimentj  but  there  were,  some  time  in  October,  6,000 
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cartridlges  issued  and  sent  down  tliere,  which,  however,  never  reached 
there,  and  are  now  at  the  depot  at  Charleston. 

Q.  13o  jou  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it 
of  my  own  knowledge;  and  I  know  it  in  this  way:  I  know  I  brought 
down  tlie  ammunition  to  the  depot  and  shipped  it  to  Charleston,  and  I 
know  that  I  have  a  letter,  under  date  probably  of  December  22,  from 
Mr.  MeGraw,  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Eailroad,  stating  that  the 
ummuiiition  was  there  and  had  not  been  called  for. 

Q.  W  hat  time  did  you  shi(>  that  ammunition  f — A.  Some  time  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Q.  ArVhat  time  in  October! — A.  Some  time  about  the  7th;  I  will  not 
be  positive  about  the  date,  but  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  October,  aay- 
how.      I  can't  state  exactly  without  going  to  the  record. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  did  you  send  down! — A.  I  sent  down  six 
thousand  cartridges. 

Q.  Where  was  it  going  ! — A.  It  was  addressed  to  Captain  Hendricks, 
chief  of  police,  Charleston. 

*Q.  For  what  purpose! — A.  For  the  purpose  of  being  transferred  by 
hibi  to  General  Smalls,  major-general  commanding  that  division  of  the 
militia. 

Q.  ^Would  that  embrace  the  Combahee  country  ! — A.  Yes,  i^ir ;  Smalls' 
division  would. 
Q'  That  would  embrace  the  Combahee  country! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  send  any  arms! — A.  No,  sir. 

•Q»  Have  you  issued  any  arms  to  that  division  ! — A.  JNo ;  I  have  not. 
Q-  When  did  you  issue  the  last  arms  to  it! — A.  The  last  arms  were 
issued  to  that  division  in  1870. 

Q«  You  have  sent  none  since! — A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Bid  you  send  any  arms  to  Mr.  Hendricks,  chief  of  police  at  Charles- 
ton!— A.  Yesj  sir  5  they  were  sent  for  the  use  of  the  police. 

Q.  ^ben  did  you  send  them  !— A.  Some  time  in  October.  I  didn^t 
send  them ;  they  were  sent  as  surplus  arms  from  the  penitentiary — thirty 
stand. 

Q-  They  were  sent  to  Hendricks! — A.  To  Hendricks,  chief  of  police, 
at  Charleston.    There  were  riots  anticipated  there  about  that  time. 

Qi  Eiots  anticipated  ! — A.  Eiots  anticipated  or  going  on,  I  don't 
Know  which.     I  will  qualify  my  remarks  by  saying  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  anticipate  riots  there! — A.  There  had  been  one  riot 
wfore;  a  riot  in  September. 

Q'  And  these  guns  were  shipped  there  after  that  riot  in  September  ! — 
^*  '^bey  were  shipped  down  there  in  October,  sometime,  to  the  best  of 
'"yrecoiiection. 

J«'  Can  you  fix  the  exact  time  when  they  were  shipped  ! — A.  I  cannot. 
..^'  h  there  any  record  in  the  adjutant-general's  office  to  show  ? — A. 

'^^8,  sir;  I  have  records  about  that,  too. 

y  Where  else  did  you  ship  arms  during  the  fall,  to  what  other  points, 
^^^  ammunition,  or  either  ! — A.  I  would  want  the  whole  record  of  the 
J^^Partment  here  to  answer  all  those  questions,  in  order  to  answer  them 
"^tiuitely. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  it  all  if  it  takes  all  winter  to  get  it  out  on  that  line. 

.!  ^ant  to  know  what  arms  have  been  issued  since  March  last  up  to  the 

^^  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  the  amount  of 

^iDmanition  issn^,  to  whom  issued,  and  the  dates  and  copies  of  the 

Applications. 

Mr.  Cameron.  State  also,  Mr.  Kennedy,  upon  what  applications  they 
trere  issued,  and  for  what  purpose. 
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By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  custoraarv — has  been  since  you  hi^^-^^ 
been  in  that  office — for  the  adjutant-general,  when  a  law  was  passed      ^^ 
the  legislature  and  he  reads  that  law,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  ev^^j.:j^ 
question  that  can  arise  under  it  and  to  put  it  in  on  file!    A  certain  ii:^^^^ 
is  adjutant- general  before  you — what  was  his  name? — A.  Purvis. 

Q.  Very  well;  now  the  legislature  passes  an  act  while  he  is'there^^  qj. 
even  before ;  no  question  arises,  no  dispute  as  to  a  point  of  law,  or  c^on- 
test  between  officers,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  is  it  customary  fpr  Viim 
to  take  up  a  law  or  every  law  relating  to  the  duties  of  his  office  i^2>on 
every  question  that  can  arise  upon  it  when  nobody  asks  it! — A.  No^  ^ij. . 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  asked  or  done.  ' 

Q.  Has  any  dispute  arisen  in  the  office;  has  anybody  claimed  that 
those  old  officers  of  the  companies,  for  instance,  did  not  hold  ov^r  on 
re-organization  ? — A.  No  dispute  whatever,  sir,  no  question. 

Q.  Well,  then,  no  occasion  has  ever  arisen  for  having  any  written 
determination  of  a  question  which  never  arose  T — A.  No,  sir. 


LIEUT.  FRANK  H.  EARNHARDT— RICHLAND  COUNTS. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  4, 1877. 

Frank  H.  Earnhardt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  What  is  your  military  rankf — Answer.  Second  lieutecr^^^' 
Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry. 

Q.  In  what  company  f — A.  I  am  attached  to  Company  F  at  pre^^^^^ 

Q.  Where  are  you  stationed? — A.  At  Columbia,  S.  C;  in  thiscitT'^^ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the  State  of  South  Carol  '■Pi^t' 
since  what  time? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  stationed  her6  since  May,  t^^*^' 
I  don't  know  the  exact  date.    I  have  been  away  during  that  time.  , 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  since  about  the  first  of   -^-^    5 
last  ? — A.  I  have  been  stationed  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  at  Hamburgh,       ^^ 
Abbeville. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  go  on  and  state  any  facts  that  come  within  :^^^^ 
personal  observation,  going  to  show  the  feeling  between  the  two  jr^^^ 
the  white  and  the  colored,  and  also  any  acts  that  were  done  having  ^ 
erence  to  the  election  or  the  political  canvass  in  this  State,  or  any  i*^*'^™* 
idation  on  the  part  of  the  whites  or  the  colored.  Tell  your  story  in  y^^ 
own  way. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  And  speak,  lieutenant,  of  what  comes  within  y^^^ 
knowledge,  and  not  what  you  have  heard. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  would  sooner  be  interrogated  directly  t^f^^ 
any  point.    There  are  a  great  many  things  I  do  not  remember.    I  S^^ 
sume  the  committee  has  heard  the  same  things  from  other  witne^^^ 
where  if  they  would  ask  me  the  questions  directly  I  would  remeiLB  *^ 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cameron.)  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to     ^ 

backward.    I  will  ask  you  where  you  were  on  the  day  of  election  f ^4' 

Well,  on  the  day  of  election  I  was  at  a  place  called  Calhoun's  Mill^^  "^ 
Abbeville  County. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  your  command  there  at  tb^^ 
time? — ^A.  Ten. 
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J.   Wben  did  yoa  go  to  Calhouu's  Mills? — A.  I  left  Abbeville  Conrt- 

use  oil  the  5th  of  November,  (I  believe  was  the  date,)  aud  remained 

re  till  the  9th. 

i.   Kemaiued  at  Calhoun's  Mills  until  the  9th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Now  you  may  state,  if  you  please,  what  occurred  at  Calhoun's 

Is  the  night  or  the  day  prior  to  the  election ;  also  on  the  dtiy  of  elec- 

1. — A.  Well,  there  was  nothing  came  under  my  observation  at  ill 

3r  to  the  election.    On  the  day  of  election  there  was  a  row  between 

eputy  United  States  marshal  aud  some  men  from  Georgia — at  least 

»    man  from  Georgia,  because  I  knew  the  man.    All  I  saw  of  that 

lir  was,  I  saw  this  man  throwing  rocks  at  him. 

J.  This  man  from  Georgia  threw  rocks  at  the  deputy  United  States 

i"shal ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  What  was  the  name  of  the  marshal? — A.  His  name  was  Heard  ; 

on't  remember  his  first  name. 

J-  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  from  Georgia? — A.    Henry 

'kers. 

fe.  You  may  state  what  occurred  there. — A.  After  he  got  through 

king  him — it  seems  he  couldn't  find  rocks  enough,  and  he  started  to 

^'  a  pistol,  and  a  number — I  don't  think  a  pistol  was  fully  drawn,  but 

y  made  the  motion.    As  soon  as  I  saw  that  I  raised  up  my  hand  and 

lered  for  them  to  stop,  and  everything  became  quiet  again. 

i-  How  far  was  that  from  the  voting-place  ? — A.  Well,  they  started 

ight  at  the  voting- place — at  least  that  is  the  place  that  I  had  seen 

1    in  last  before  I  saw  him  running  away  when  this  man  was  after 

1.     I  don't  know  whether  this  fuss  started  light  at  this  place  that  I 

I  seen  him  at,  but  I  noticed  he  was  right  close  by  the  polls  prior  to 

s  row,  and  when  I  next  saw  him  he  was  running  and  this  man  was 

er  him,  and  he  was  running  around  in  the  rear  of  the  polling-place 

tbe  time  1  saw  him. 

i.  You  may  slate  whom  you  saw  making  the  motion  as  though  they 

re  going  to  draw  pistols. — A.  I  could  not 

^.  1  mean  whether  they  were  white  or  colored. — A.  O,  they  were 
ite  men. 

^.  Well,  anything  else? — A.  That  was  about  the  only  disturbance 
^t  took  place  that  came  under  my  observation. 

^.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  whites  at  Calhoun's  Mills  on 
*  day  of  election  were  uniformed  in  any  way ;  whether  they  wore  red 
irts  or  a  uniform  of  that  kind,  or  whether  any  of  them  did,  aud,  if  so, 
\at  proportion  of  them. — A.  I  would  not  say  positively  thjit  they  were 
iforuied.  I  couldn't  say  that,  probably  because  1  do  not  remember, 
^ere  were  a  great  many  men  there  at  different  times,  but  I  don't  re- 
?^uiber  whether  any  of  them  wore  a  uniform. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  was  said  by  any  of  the  parties  who  were  en - 
^S:ed  in  the  row  that  you  have  spoken  of,  immediately  before  the  row 
ut  the  time  It  was  going  on  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Or  during  the  time  it  was  going  on? — A.  I  didn't  hear  anything 
^Jd,tbat  1  remember.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  there  while 
'  ^as  going  on.  There  may  have  been  something  said,  but  1  don't  ree- 
lect anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  the  whites  seem  to  take  sides  on  one  side  and  the  colored  peo- 
^*^  on  the  other,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  There  was  no  other 
'^^ored  man  but  this  deputy  United  States  marshal  concerned  in  it  that 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  whites  seemed  to  be  taking  an  interest  in  it?— A 
There  must  have  been  one  hundred  there,  but  they  didn't  all  seeouo 
take  interest  in  it;  there  were,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  right  around 
where  it  occurred  that  I  noticed  who  were  just  in  the  act,  as  it  ap|)eared 
to  me,  of  drawing  pistols,  and  that  is  all  they  did ;  and  I  stoppetl  tbeoi 
right  ofi';  as  quick  as  I  spoke  the  whole  thing  became  quiet  agaiu. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  whites  as  they  came  into  Calhoun  Mills  that  dayf 
I  want  to  ascertain  whether  they  came  in  apparently  in  companies  or 
not. — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  they  came  in  in  bodies.  There  were  smaller  par- 
ties, perhaps  five  or  six;  but  those  that  appeared  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tance were  generally  larger. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  stationed  at  Abbeville  Court-House  ? — A.  I  was 
stationed  there  probably  six  weeks  or  more;  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
date  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  Were  you  thereon  the  day  that  there  was  a  republican  meeting. the 
night  before  Governor  Chamberlain  was  there! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
at  that  meeting;  I  was  at  a  republican  meeting  there,  but  Goveraor 
Chamberlain  was  not  a  speaker  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  republican  speakers  were  on  that  day!— 
A.  I  remt*mber  someof  them;  one  was  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  ToUx^rt^and 
Mr.  Taft,  from  Charleston,  and  some  others;  I  don't  remember— some 
colored  speakers. 

Q.  Wht*re  were  you  on  that  day ;  with  reference  to  the  meeting,  I 
mean  f — A.  There  were  two  meetings ;  there  was  a  democratic  meeting 
as  well  as  a  rei)ublican  meeting  going  on,  but  they  were  a  mile  or  ^ 
apart.  I  was  at  both  places.  I  had  a  horse,  and  I  had  orders  to  poand 
observe  what  was  going  on  at  those  meetings,  and  I  just  went  backward 
and  forward  between  the  two  places. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  special  on  that  day  f — A.  No,  sir.  Well, 
of  course,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  boisterousness,  but  there  was  nothing 
but  what  you  will  find  in  any  meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  speakers  were  at  the  democratic  meet- 
ing f — A.  I  remember  some  of  them;  I  remember  General  McGowan, 
Mr.  Hemphill,  and  some  others  I  have  forgotten.  1  remember  these  two 
because  I  happened  to  be  on  the  ground  at  the  time  they  were  si^eaking. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  journey  through  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abbeville  while  you  were  there? — A.  No,,sir. 

Q.  You  remained  in  town  ! — A.  Generally,  I  remained  in  town. 

Q.  When  were  you  stationed  at  Hamburgh  ? — A.  I  was  stationed  tbere 
in  August ;  1  was  only  there  for  ten  days. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  riot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  an\ thing  special  occur  there  while  you  were  there!— A.  I 
saw  nothing;  I  didn't  see  any  row  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Ther« 
was  a  good  deal  of  alarm  there,  and  I  investigated  several  cases,  bat  I 
couldn't  discover  anything.  A  party  of  men,  about  forty  in  nnmber,! 
expect,  colored  men  armed  with  guns,  rushed  into  my  camp  one  ni^ht  and 
said  they  were  coming  for  them  and  they  came  for  protection,  and! 
took  their  guns  and  walked  down  to  the  village  myself  ami  stai^ 
there  an  hour  or  so,  and  nobody  was  there  and  everything  just  asqni^ 
as  it  could  be;  and  I  went  back  and  told  them  that  I  thought  there 
was  no  danger  and  1  thought  they  had  better  take  their  guns  and  pi 
home,  and  they  went  back  and  I  didn't  hear  any  more  of  it  But  there 
were  continually  rumors  of  something;  some  drunken  men  on  horse- 
back would  come  in  from  the  country  and  would  say  that  the  fello^ 
was  going  for  them  that  night,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  that  was 
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tbe  last  of  the  ramor  I  presume.  But  tliere  was  no  riot  while  I  was 
there - 

Q.  "V\'hea  were  you  at  Aiken  f — A.  I  was  there  from  the  26th  of  July 
until  «bout  the  20th  of  August,  when  I  went  to  Hamburgh.  I  believe  it 
was  ft  boat  the  30th  of  August  when  I  went  to  Hamburgh. 

jMr.  CnRiSTiANCY.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Merrimon,  that  we  wish  to  ask 
tbe  witness. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  do  not  care  to  examine  Lieutenant  Barnhart. 


J.  M.  ENGLISH— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  4,  1877. 
J.  M.  English  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ? — Answer.  Twenty-four  j  will  be  twenty- 
five  the  15th  of  next  May. 

Q-  ^^hat  is  your  place  of  residence  ? — A.  This  city  ;  or  rather  my 
graad  mother  lives  here,  and  I  have  been  between  here  and  my  planta- 
tion on  the  VVateree. 

Q-  AVbat  is  your  business  I — ^A.  My  business  for  the  last  two  or  three 
.vears  Las  been  part  of  the  time  associated  with  my  brother  in  a  mer- 
cantile enterprise  at  the  plantation,  and  other  portions  of  the  time 
«tten cling  to  the  business  of  my  mother. 

Q-  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  late  election  in  this  city  ? — A. 
^  ^as  at  Garner's  precinct,  on  the  Wateree  River. 

Q^-  How  long  were  you  there  ? — ^A.  During  the  day.  I  had  been  up 
^^  Columbia  for  about  a  week  or  such  matter,  perhaps  three  or  four 
^^ys  ;  I  don't  remember  particularly. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q-  In  what  county  is  that! — A.  Richland  County.    I  reached  the 

1^5^**^  on  the  morning  of  the  election  directly  after  the  polls  opened. 

^  ^us  a  very  cloudy,  damp  morning,  and  the  polls  were  late  in  getting 

^P^a.    The  polls  had  been  opened  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 

l^fore  I  reached  there,  but  they  were  regularly  opened  in  the  presence 

^be  democratic  manager  for  that  precinct. 

By  Mr.  MERRIMON : 

^  Q-  Well,  did  you  see  any  other  officer  there  except  that  democratic 

^'^Uager! — A.  The  democratic  and  republican  managers.    No  voters 

^^U  appeared  when  I  got  there  that  I  noticed  on  either  side. 

-    Q-  State  anything  that  you  observed  during  that  day  calculated  to 

V^imidate  colored  voters  who  were  disposed  to  vote  the  democratic 

'^ket.    Did  you  see  anything  that  looked  like  interference  on  the  part 

?^^  t;he  marshal  there  f     Who  was  the  marshal? — A.  One  Lomax ;  I  don't 

^^ow  his  initials.    He  has  been  on  the  police-force  in  this  city.    He  had 

^^n  discharged  a  short  time  before. 

,  Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  black  man  ? — A.  A  man  of  mixed  blood, 
^as  in  conversation  with  a  colored  man,  who  had  avowed  himself  two 
^^ka  previous,  in  conversation  with  me  and  several  white  men,  as 
^tihJDg  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  but  was  somewhat  afraid  to  do  so. 
^  ^as  engaged  in  friendly  conversation  with  him,  and  in  a  friendly  man- 
^^f  says  I,  "John,  old  fellow,  if  you  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  if  you 

s  0  VOL  11—25 
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waut  to  vote  for  your  interests  as  I  have  showed  them  to  you,  go  and 
vote  the  democratic  ticket;  ifnot,  yoii  can  go  and  do  as  you  choose." 
The  marshal  spoke  up  and  said,  "No  intimidation  of  voters."  I  told 
him  that  such  was  not  my  purpose ;  thtit  I  knew  what  intimidation  was, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  question  the  man,  and  ask  him  if  I  had  said 
anything  wrong  to  him  in  any  way  whatever. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — A.  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  I  said 
to  him  in  words,  but  in  substance  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  ill-effect  of 
radical  administration  in  this  State,  and  the  depression  of  wages  and 
the  general  scarcity  of  money,  and  showed  him  by  different  lines  of  argu 
meut  that  it  was  owing  mainly  to  radical  maladministration. 

Q.  Did  the  man  vote! — A.  I  met  the  man  afterward,  and  he  said  be 
voted  the  republican  ticket  because  he  was  afraid  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket. 

By  IVIr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that! — A.  Because  he  had  avowed  himself  a 
democrat  at  a  meeting  at  Zion  Hill  school-house,  where  the  two  parties 
bad  met  and  discussed  matters  generally.  He  had  avowed  himself  it 
democrat  there,  and  rode  with  me  back  to  the  plantation  in  my  buggy; 
and  at  several  subsequent  conversations  had  avowed  himself  a  dein(> 
crat;  and  upon  coming  there  that  morning,  after  seeing  the  boisteroos 
way  in  which  the  marshal  was  stepping  about  with  a  great  long  badge 
on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  labeled  U.  S.  marshal,  and  seemed  to  have  t'v 
tire  command  of  the  crowd 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  something  that  was  done. — A.  The  next  thing  I  d(v 
ticed  that  seemed  to  me  out  of  the  way  on  the  part  of  the  marshal  was 
there  was  three  colored  men,  by  the  name  of  John  Ferguson,  Henry, 
Crosby,  and  another — I  don't  remember  his  name — who  werecoiniugnp 
with  democratic  tickets  to  deposit  in  the  box ;  they  were  friends  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Brown,  a  white  man  ;  they  were  coming  up  there  in  char^' 
of  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  furnished  them  with  their  tickets.  They,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  democrat,  had  relied  upon  him  to  give  them  the  tickets  that 
they  wanted  to  vote.  In  going  through  the  crowd  Mr.  Brown  was  sep 
arated  from  them  until  they  got  immediately  at  the  polls;  andnpou 
reaching  that  place,  one  of  the  darkies  that  were  accustomeii  tobeabont 
the  polls  says,  "  Boys,  now  let  me  see  your  tickets,  and  see  if  you  have 
not  got  the  wrong  ticket."  They  started  to  hand  them  to  him,  and  np 
steps  Mr.  Lomax, and  says,  *'  Don't  yon  show  your  tickets;  you  haveno 
right  to  look  at  a  man's  ticket."  I  stepped  one  and  says,  ''JohUtVoa 
know  me  to  be  a  democrat ;  do  you  want  me  to  look  at  your  ticketf  »"<* 
he  said,  "  Yes;"  and  he  handed  it  to  me.  I  took  it;  and  lo  and  behold! 
there  was  a  full  republican  ticket,  and  I  gave  him  a  democratic  ticket, 
and  said,  "  Here  is  the  democratic  ticket,  that  you  wish  to  deposit^ 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  :  ' 

Q.  And  they  did  so,  did  they  not  ? — A.  They  did  so. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Q.  What  else  did  that  marshal  do? — A.  Subsequently,  daring  tbe 
course  of  the  day,  I  don't  remember  the  lapse  of  time,  perhaps  an  boot 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  man  came  round  to  the  polls 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  A  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ! — A.  A  colored  man  came  to  tb«j 
polls,  George  Evans  by  name.    1  asked  him,  said  I,  "  George,"— know- 
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ng  the  tricks  that  had  been  practiced  before — "  have  yoagot  the  ticket 

[hat  you  want  to  vote  F    lie  was  a  man  that  belonged  to  my  father, 

and  was  on  friendly  terras  with  me,  an  old  family  servant,  and  he  had 

•avowed  himself  a  democrat  and  as  wishing  to  vote  the  democratic 

ticket ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  got  the  ticket  he  wanted  to  vote,  and 

he  said,  "  I  don't  know,  Massa  Joe,  look  at  it ;"  and  he  took  the  ticket 

and  started  to  hand  it  up  to  me,  and  the  United  States  marshal  steps 

up  and  says,  "  Don't  yon  show  that  ticket;  put  that  in  ;  don't  you  show 

that  ticket,''  and  stood  with  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  for  a  second  or 

two,  and  finally  he  went  on  and  put  the  ticket  in.     I  said,  ''All  right." 

Babseqnently  when  voters  came  in  I  asked  the  marshal  if  they  couhl 

p«t  tbe  tickets  in  or  not,  and  if  it  was  his  will  they  could  put  them  iu 

i^nd  go  on  ;  if  not  they  had  to  stand  aside. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  that  T — A.  I  left  that  poll  about  three 
o'clock.  At  that  time  the  great  body  of  voters  had  deposited  their  bal- 
lots. There  might  have  been  twenty-five  or  thirty  more  who  had  not 
voted.  I  don't  know  of  anything  that  happened  subsequently,  and  heard 
nothing  farther. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  by  threats  or  violence  you  sought  to  induce 
colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  I  never  did.  I  preached  to 
^Q^m  day  and  night  from  the  time  that  Hampton  took  the  field  until  the 
"^y  ot  the  election,  and  did  nothing  else,  because  I  did  not  believe  in 
^b**  policy  of  intimidation. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Mainly 
V  showing  to  them  the  evil  effects  of  radical  administration  heretofore, 
^Ijice  the  war,  in  this  State,  and  by  the  general  depression  in  wages.  I 
^*iowed  them  in  the  matter  of  taxes  that 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  You  need  not  go  On  to  tell  what  you  showed  them. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  participate  largely  in  the  campaign? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
^^ow  that  I  participated  largely  ;  I  was  working  every  day,  and  endeav- 
oriug  by  all  possible  means  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket, 
^bite  and  black. 

Q.  Did  you  see  and  talk  much  with  the  people  through  your  county  ? — 

^*  I  did.    I  made  a  couple  of  speeches,  the  first  that  I  ever  made  in  my 
We. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else 
*tt.empted  to  induce  the  negroes  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  by  violence 
^f  threats! — A.  It  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any  purpose  on  the  part 
^f  the  democratic  party  to  force  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — 
^-  So  far  as  I  know,  sir,  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  General  Hamp- 
^^  to  induce  the  colored  people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  by  peace- 
^  means,  by  argument,  and  1  think  his  policy  reflected  that  of  the  whole 
"^% of  respectable  democrats.  Of  course,  there  were  exceptions;  I 
cannot  vouch  for  them. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q*  So  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  The  first  man  that  you  spoke  of — whom  you  say  meant  to  vote  the 
^^mocratic  ticket,  that  is,  he  had  promised  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket — 
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you  say  voted  the  republican  ticket.  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  koew 
be  voted  the  republican  ticket! — A.  Because  he  said  so  afterward. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  in  any  other  way  yourself  f — A.  No, sir;! 
simply  knew  it  from  his  word,  and  I  suppose  that  was  sufficient  toesta^ 
lish  the  fact. 

Q.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  now  whether,  among  other  argnments 
that  you  used  to  induce  the  colored  people  to  vote,  you  did  not  make 
use  of  this  argument:  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  or  the  radical 
ticket,  as  it  is  called  here,  I  believe,  that  they  would  not  be  employed 
by  the  democrats? — A.  I  was  employing  none,  sir,  myself. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  I  ask  you  whether  yon  did 
not  make  use  of  the  argument,  that  it*  they  voted  the  radical  ticket  the 
democrats  would  not  employ  themi — A.  I  told  them  this,  notbiugek: 
My  father  and  grandmother  owned  plantations  in  the  vicinity,  and  told 
them  that  thosi^.  who  voted  for  our  interests  would  of  course  be  better 
l)rotected  than  those  who  voted  against  them.  I  told  them,  for  instantt. 
that  the  democrats  would  have  the  preference  in  the  bestowiuj:  of 
favors,  such  as  the  purchasing  of  mules  for  them ;  and  1  used  tbe  arp^a 
ment  that  if  they  voted  against  us  they  would  vote  to  inauguniteasei 
of  men  who  had  been  robbing  us,  and  who  had  nearly  sucked  tbe  la.>t 
drop  of  blood  from  our  veins;  that  they  actually  could  not  expect  us  to 
do  tor  them  the  favors  that  we  did  for  those  who  stood  up  tor  iisaud 
tried  to  help  us.     That  was  the  line  of  argument  I  pursued. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  had  you  on  3'our  plantation  ?-A. 
Voters  do  you  mean  I 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  voters. — A.  Well,  I  think  about  twelve  or  fifteen  vote^ 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  did  they  vote! — A.  They  voted — let  me  see,  one,  two, three. 
four  of  them  with  the  democrats ;   the  remainder  were  republicans. 

Q.  What  course  did  you  take  with  those  who  were  not  democrats  I- 
A.  Subsequent  to  the  election  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  are  still  on  the  plantations,  and  no  course  at  all; 
and  t^ey  have  rented  their  lands  for  another  year  and  remain  there  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  others. 

Q.  You  have  since  that  rented  your  land  to  them  ? — A.  They  vere 
there,  but  no  new  contracts  have  been  made  with  them.  They  have  all 
understood  that  they  were  going  to  take  it  another  year,  and  have  be^ 
gun  to  work  on  that  understanding.  It  was  understood  simply  tbsit 
anybody  could  come  there  and  take  so  much  land  for  so  much  cottoa 
per  acre. 

Q.  The  contracts  generally  expire  when  T — A.  On  the  1st  of  January. 
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Columbia,  S.  C.  January  4, 1871. 
B.  F.  Whittemore  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Give  your  age  and  place  of  residence. — Answer.  1  resides^ 
Darlington,  and  am  52  years  of  age, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State  ? — A.  I  have  been  he 
sir,  going  on  twelve  years. 

Q.  What  official  i>osition,  if  any,  do  yon  now  bold  ? — A.  State 
ator. 
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Q.   How  long  have  yoa  held  that  position? — A.  Seven  years;  the 
term  is  four  years  each. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  residence  in  this  State! — A.  Darlington 
Court-House,  Darlington  County. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  political  canvass  in  this  State  I 
aud  if  you  say  you  did,  go  on  and  state  such  facts  as  came  within  your 
l)erKonal  observation  and  knowledge.  We  are  here  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  the  colored  people  were  intimidated  in  any  way  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  voting  the  republican  ticket,  or  to  induce  them  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket,  and  such  information  as  you  can  communicate  to  the 
committee  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  took  a  part 
iu  the  campaign,  the  campaign  commencing  with  us  as  early  as  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August.  In  answer  to  the  matter  of  intimidation  I  will  say 
that  there  is  a  general  intimidation  throughout  the  entire  country. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  ;Kow  go  on  and  state  the  facts. — A.  The  formation  of  rifle-clubs 
^ho  were  officered  and  who  drilled  in  public  view,  parading  through 
the  streets  and  on  the  public  highways,  aud  on  private  premises,  shoot- 
^Qg  at  marks,  practicing  as  marksmen ;  general  rumors  of  violence ;  par- 
ties euming  to  myself  and  others,  notifying  me  of  perils  to  my  life;  and 
i^^  going  from  place  to  place,  seeing  persons  armed  and  mounted,  riding 
about  the  country 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q-  These  were  whites,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir,  nearly  all  of  them — 
being  present  at  all  public  meetings,  aud  demanding  a  portion  of  our 
time. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Now  state  specifically  in  regard  to  them,  when  and  where  you  held 
those  public  meetings  of  the  republicans;  and  how,  and  in  what  inau- 
^er,  and  by  whom  a  demand  for  a  division  of  time  was  made. — A.  At 
T  ttimonsville,  the  latter  part  of  August,  our  first  meeting  was  held. 

Q-  That  is  a  republican  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  republican  meeting. 
.  Q-  Were  you  present  yourself  ? — ^A.  I  was,  and  took  part  in  the  meet- 
^pg— addressed  the  meeting.  Before  the  meeting  was  held  we  wereno- 
titied^that  is,  those  who  expected  to  take  part  in  that  meeting,  all  the 
leading  republicans  in  the  county — that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
^enaocratic  party  to  have  a  portion  of  the  time,  by  fair  means  if  they 
^•^W;  if  not,  they  were  to  have  it  anyhow. 

Q*  I  will  ask  you  if  the  meeting  was  called  exclusively  as  a  republi- 
can meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir;  exclusively  as  a  republican  meeting.  The 
%  hefore  the  holding  of  this  meeting,  which  was  on  Saturday — that  is, 
^^  Friday — people  were  riding  from  different  portions  of  the  county  to- 
ward Timmonsville — armed  white  people. 

Q*  You  saw  that  ? — A.  I  saw  that  myself.    Their  arms  were  in  their 

^^gons  and  their  buggies,  and  the  different  vehicles  which  they  were 

'^"^^g  in,  as  well  as  upon  their  shoulders,  right  in  public  view  ;  they 

;      ^ere riding  along  through  the  public  streets,  in  the  public  highways; 

[      ^^erybody  could  see  them ;  they  did  not  hide  them  at  all ;  and  the 

county  was  in  a  very  disturbed  and  alarmed  condition.    The  anticipation 

^^that  we  would  have  serious  trouble  on  the  next  day;  that  was  Sat- 
urday. 
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I  live  twelve  miles  from  Timmonsville,  and  on  Saturday  I  proceeded 
with  my  borse  to  Timmonsville,  with  others.  We  arrive*!  at  the  place 
of  meeting^  where  there  was  considerable  excitement  and  a  great  fear 
expressed  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  gathered  there  that  the  meet 
iug  was  to  be  interrupted,  it*  not  broken  up. 

I  was  waited  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee  of 
the  county  and  the  mayor  of  the  town  of  Timmonsville  relative  to  a 
division  of  the  time  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Was  the  mayorademo<5ratf — A.  Yes,  sir;  his  name  is  Neal.  flis 
remarks  to  me  I  won't  attempt  to  state,  as  I  don't  remember  them  dot. 
The  chairman  of  the  democratic  county  committee  was  Junins  A.  Law. 
My  reply  to  them  was  that  this  meeting  was  called  in  the  interest  of  tie 
republican  party,  by  republicans ;  that  it  was  to  be  addressed  byrepat 
licans,  and  the  speakers  were  there  to  address  them,  and  there  would  be 
no  time  to  divide  with  the  democratic  party.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  get  possession  of  the  meeting 

Q.  Now  state  what  those  attempts  were  and  by  whom  made,  if  yon 
know  that. — A.  First  by  inviting  a  number  of  us  to  meet  a  number  of 
their  party  to  decide  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  meeting  should  be 
conducted;  who  should  speak  first,  how  many  republicans  should  speak, 
and  how  many  democrats  should  follow,  or  be  interspersed.  Failing  ifl 
that,  they  then  said,  *'  We  maintain  that  the  democrats  built  the  plat- 
form upon  which  you  are  to  speak  to-day,  and  we  have  a  right  to  be 
there."  My  reply  to  that  was,  •'  If  you  have  built  the  platform,  and  joa 
claim  a  right  to  speak  upon  that  platform  by  virtue  of  building  it,  why, 
then,  we  will  not  occupy  it  today ;  we  do  not  propose  to  stand  ou  any 
democratic  platform  here ;  we  will  go  elsewhere  and  speak."  Mj  recom 
meudations  then  to  the  republicans  was  to  go  back  some  few  yards  to 
a  place  that  was  purchased  for  the  freedmen  in  1865,  upon  wbicha 
school  house  now  stands,  and  by  my  recommendation  we  retired  to  this 
place,  where  the  speaking  immediately  commenced  in  the  interest  of  tJ)6 
republican  party. 

Q.  State  about  how  many  republicans  were  present  at  this  meeting- 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  should  say  that  there  were  not  less  than  two  thousand 
republicans  present;  perhaps  there  may  have  been  twenty-five  hundred; 
not  less  than  two  thousand. 

Q.  Now  go  on  and  state  what  occurred. — A.  And  there  were  aboot 
fifteen  hundred  democrats  present,  and  they  had  sent  for  their  pnblie 
si>eakers,  and  they  were  present,  the  leading  men  of  their  party.  The 
candidates  for  Congress  and  candidates  for  solicitor,  &c.,  were  there,  and 
1  would  say  in  addition  to  that  that  I  have  a  letter  written  by  a  leading 
democrat  of  that  place  to  a  leading  democrat  of  DarlingtOL  Court-Houjif, 
telling  the  purposes  of  the  democracy  on  that  day. 

Q.  Have  you  that  letter! — A.  I  have  got  it. 

Q.  You  may  read  the  letter. 

[Witness  reads  as  follows:] 

T1MMONSVILX.E,  S.  C,  Augwt^A^*^ 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  valued  Aivor  of  the  2l8t  iustaut.  I  ^'^'^ 
taken  every  precaution  to  bring  out  a  large  attendance  of  whites  ;  I  think  1  can  uivi>- 
ter  1,000  for  the  occasion.  Come  down  and  bring  all  you  can.  Get  all  you  can  too'J*^ 
on  horseback.  A  force  of  500  on  horseback  will  have  a  telling  effect,  l^eqnest  CiM»u« 
Edwards  and  other  speakers  from  your  place.  We  intend  to  have  a  division  of  tinj«- 
peaceable  if  we  can  and  forcible  if  we  must.  I  desire  to  make  this  a  test  of  tXrsiK'^ 
strength. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  R.  RAGSDAlX 

Mr.  J.  F.  Early,  Darlington  ^  S.  C. 
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The  Witness.  On  our  repairing  to  this  place,  when  the  speaking  com- 
menced frequent  interruptions  of  the  meeting  were  made  by  committees 
leDt  from  the  other  side  to  us,  to  still  urge  us  to  give  them  a  portion  of  the 
ame,  which  we  persistently  refused  to  do.  Finally,  when  I  was  upon  the 
stand,  I  being  the  last  speaker,  the  time  being  then  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  I  suppose  five  hundred  mounted  horsemen  armed 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  White  men,  every  one — drove  up  the  road  from 
the  place  where  we  expected  first  to  speak,  where  they  had  erected  the 
stand,  to  the  place  where  we  were  speaking,  and  surrounded  the  place 
with  their  arms  in  sight,  their  rifles  upon  their  shoulders,  and  their  pistols 
in  their  belts,  and  among  them  were  some  of  the  worst  characters  that 
we  have  in  our  county.  One  man  in  particular,  who  has  been  already 
arrested  for  murder,  one  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
herefrom  the  county  of  Darlington,  and  another  man  by  the  name  of 
Oliver,  a  well-known  outlaw  in  our  county,  and  another  man  by  the 
name  of  Pawley,  who  has  been  a  well-known  bully  in  our  county,  and 
other  men  of  like  character  having  prominency  in  the  party.  1  had 
been  told  before  I  got  there  that  if  I  attempted  to  speak  there  my  life 
would  be  taken ;  that  1  never  would  get  away  alive.  When  I  saw  those 
parties  drive  up  my  idea,  of  course,  was  that  they  came  to  cnrry  out 
the  threatening  which  I  had  heard,  but  we  were  only  saved  that  day 
^rom  slaughter,  and  from  a  scene  which  would  have  been  a  calamity  to 
the  whole  country,  I  think,  by  the  determined  position  that  we  assumed 
aot  to  divide  any  time,  and  by  manifesting  no  fear  in  the  premises.  We 
JOcceeded  in  getting  away  from  the  place  without  any  one  being  hurt. 

I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  this,  that  the  county  of  Darlington 
ias  been  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  campaign  one  of  the  quietest  coun- 
ies  in  the  State.  We  have  had  less  disorder  there  than  in  any  county 
Q  this  Stiite,  and  I  must  say  that  the  sudden  rising  up  of  what  appeared 
o  be  an  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  that  class  of 
>eople  who  had  the  control  of  the  democratic  party,  was  a  matter  of 
stonishment  to  me,  as  well  as  regret.  We  have  never  had  hardly  any 
olitieal  troubles,  serious  troubles,  in  the  county  until  the  last  campaign. 

Q.  Now  you  can  go  on,  Mr.  Whittemore,  and  state  what  occurred  at 
Dy  subsequent  meeting. — A.  Well,  at  all  our  meetings  the  armed  men 
ppeared  in  red  shirts,  riding  up  upon  horses  to  our  meetings,  with  pis- 
>l8  in  their  belts,  and  having  a  general  appearance  of  preparation  lor 
iolence,  if  violence  was  necessary,  or  determined  to  carry  it  out  if  they 
t^oQght  proper  to  do  so.  There  has  been  a  general  intimidation  of  the 
Qople  throughout  the  county,  and  threatenings  of  removal  from  their 
laces,  their  positions. 

Q.  State  what  facts  you  have  within  your  knowledge  in  regard  to 
:2at. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  taken  a  great  number  of  affidavits  relative 
>  that  matter  in  my  own  county  in  regard  to  people  who  were  removed 
•om 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  white  persons  make  threats  of  that  kind 
iere  in  public  speeches  ? — A.  Why,  sir,  the  public  speakers,  the  dem- 
^ratic  public  speakers,  in  public  debate  stated  openly,  without  any  dis- 
Qise  whatever,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  remove  every  man  from 
leir  plantations  and  every  employ^  that  did  not  vote  tbe  democratic 
cket 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Mention  some  of  those. — A.  Col.  Ferryman  W.  Edwards,  a  lead- 
g  lawyer  in  the  town  of  Darlington,  stated  that  publicly ;  and,  in 
ditioa  to  that,  stated  that  they  intended  to  do  it,  to  carry  it  out^ 
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Grant's  proclamation,  the  governor's  proclamation,  and  Grant's  bayonets 
and  guns  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Q.  Name  another.— -A.  George  W.  Dargan,  another  lawyer. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  and  where  were  those  statements  made? — A.  Jnst  prior  to 
the  election,  in  the  court-house  at  Darlington,  in  a  public  meeting, 
called  by  the  democratic  club  of  the  township  in  which  I  live,  and  at 
which  myself  and  other  republicans  were  invited  to  be  present.  This 
statement  was  made  because  I  had,  in  my  public  speeches,  vsaid  tbatit 
was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  carr^^  out  any  such  puri>ose  as  they 
had  manifested,  or  any  such  threats  as  they  had  made;  namely, the 
removal  of  the  people  from  the  plantations  and  from  employ.  I  iiad 
attempted,  by  statistical  information,  which  I  furnished,  to'showthe 
importance  ot  the  laboring  men  of  the  State,  and  through  those  statistic? 
to  prove  that  it  would  be  not  only  impossible,  but  it  would  be  cue  of 
the  most  unnatural  things  for  them  to  do;  and,  in  contradistinction  totbis 
statement,  in  order  to  impress  the  people  with  the  determination  of  the 
)>arties  to  remove  every  man  from  their  employ  that  did  not  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  this  meeting  was  called,  and  finally  Ferryman  W. 
Edwards  made  this  statement  in  open  meeting,  calling  upon  the  while 
men  who  were  present,  representing  the  democratic  party,  to  affirm  his 
statemen  ,  which  they  did.  That  is  not  the  only  instance  ;  that  was  their 
usual  mode  of  intimidation,  and  I  may  safely  say  a  thousand  people  have 
been  to  me  to  tell  me  of  the  fact  that  the  persons  with  whom  they  live 
said  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  plantations  the  momeuttbey 
voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  statements  similar  to  those  you  have  narrated 
were  made  in  the  democratic  newspapers  in  that  county  or  in  the 
State! — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  county.  The  democratic  newspaper 
in  that  county,  to  my  knowledge,  has  never  made  anj^  such  statement. 
It  is  not  a  very  positive  paper.  It  is  a  paper  that  is  more  of  a  tamily 
)>aper,  intended  more  for  family  reading  than  it  is  for  any  political  influence. 
But  the  Charleston  News  has  certainly  published  from  time  to  time,  and 
Iheir  files  will  show  my  statement  to  be  correct,  that  the  democratic  associa- 
tions throughout  the  State,  in  different  places,  have  pas8ed  resolutiou^ 
of  a  similar  character. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  any  copy  of  such  paper!— A. 
Yes,  sir.  That  was  a  very  common  thing,  sir.  More  than  that,  sir;  I 
am  receiving  letters  now  every  day  from  parties  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
county  asking  me  if  it  is  possible  that  their  contracts  can  be  broken  ami 
they  can  be  removed  from  the  plantations  where  they  have  been  livinji, 
for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  that  they  voted  the  republican 
ticket. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  you  at  any  time  found  it  necessary  to  have 
your  own  house  guarded  for  your  own  personal  protection. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
time  alter  time,  without  calling  for  any  such  assistance  or  any  socb 
protection,  my  house  has  been  guarded  by  not  less  than  ten  anil  froiB 
that  to  twenty  persons,  and  they  insisting  upon  guarding  my  hoose  be- 
cause they  had  information  which  made  them  fearful  that  my  life  would 
be  taken  before  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  canvass  outside  of  your  own  county  I — A.  ^o,  sir; 
I  did  not.    1  confined  myself  entirely  to  that  county. 
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Q.  About  how  many  republican  meetings  did  you  attend  in  tbe 
county  during  the  campaign  ! — A.  Well,  sir ;  I  presume  that  I  have  at- 
tended— it  was  my  object  to  attend  every  meeting  that  was  held— all 
tbe  way  from  ten  to  thirty.  We  had  two  kinds  of  meetings  ;  large  pub- 
lic mass- meetings,  and  precinct- meetings  held  under  the  auspices  ot  the 
clubs — what  we  call  the  Wide- Awake  Clubs;  not  secret  clubs,  but  open 
out-of-door  clubs,  who  held  their  meetings  in  their  own  precincts. 

Q.  If  anything  special  occurred  at  any  of  the  meetings  which  you  at- 
tended, will  you  please  state  it  to  the  committee — besides  the  first  one 
which  you  have  spoken  of. — A.  Only  the  presence  at  those  meetings  of 
armed  men  and  men  in  uniform  wearing  red  shirts  belonging  to  rifie- 
clubs. 

Q.  W^hat  was  their  demeanor ;  peaceable  and  respectful,  or  boisterous 
and  insulting! — A.  In  some  instances  insulting  and  boisterous,  in  others 
only  standing  about  and  attempting  to  intimidate  by  their  presence  and 
by  private  conversations  with  individuals. 

Q.  You  can  state  anything  else,  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  that 
came  within  your  personal  observation. — A.  I  will  say,  that  on  the  day 
of  the  election  at  Darlington,  early  in  the  morning,  immediately  afcer 
the  opening  of  the  polls,  the  democratic  chairman  of  the  county,  with  a 

number  of  men,  consisting,  1  would  say,  of  not  less  than  fifty 

Q.  White  men  f — A.  White  men — took  possession  of  poll  number  one. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  They  were  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir — saying  to  those  men  that 
'^ere  with  him,  *'Now,  boys,  don't  let  the  damned  republicans  in  here  to- 
•^^y  ;"  and  for,  perhaps,  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  or  at  least  twenty 
"^Huutes,  the  colored  people  that  were  in  there  to  vote  were  taken  hold 
^f  and  forced  up  to  the  polls,  and  if  they  had  republican  ballots  in  their 
frauds  they  were  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  democratic  ballots  put 
^^  tbeir  hands  and  they  were  taken  up  to  the  ballot-boxes  and  forced  to 
^'^te  the  democratic  ticket,  and  he  was  spoken  to  by  different  parties 
^l>ont  it  as  being  unfair,  &c.,  and  so  on ;  and  he  replied,  that  he  did  not 
^^^  anything  about  fairness ;  that  they  proposed  to  carry  the  election 
^^^t  day. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  Who  was  that! — A.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
^^^  county  of  Darlington,  Col.  Junius  A.  Law.  Affidavits  to  that  effect 
^^*^  be  had  if  the  committee  desire  it  from  white  parties  who  were  pres- 
^^  at  the  time,  and  who  are  men  of  standing  in  the  community,  who 
^^i^  present  and  know  all  about  it.  One  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
*^ction  was  present  and  saw  the  whole  operation. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Y>.  Q-  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  and  colored  races  in 

;y^rliugton  County  ! — A.  VVhile  you  could  get  at  it,  if  you  please,  in  this 

^y,  the  way  that  I  would  get  at  it  would  be  different;  the  full  demo- 

*^tic  vote  in  the  county  would   be  about  two  thousand   two  hun- 

^'^t  and  the  republican  three  thousand  seven  hundred.    The  white 

Y^Pulation  would  represent  the  democratic  vote,  and  the  colored  popu- 

^^ion  would  represent  the  republican  vote.    There  are,  of  course,  white 

^Poblieaus  in  the  county;  very  many  more  at  the  elections  preceding 

^^slast  election  than  there  were  at  the  last  one.    We  had  two  or  three 

L        "^Ddred  white  republicans  in  the  county,  but  at  this  last  election  I  do 

\      ^01  suppose  there  were  over  twenty  white  republicans  that  voted  the 
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republici>n  ticket ;  the  vote  was  mostly  and  almost  altogether  by  col  -^:>re(/ 
meu — the  republican  vote. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  last  election  in  your  county  ? — A.  3^^^ 
result  of  the  last  election,  instead  of  being  a  mHJority,  that  is,  our*  j,^^ 
mal  majority  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  odd — one  thotn.^^^^ 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  was  our  majority  in  1874 — we  had  ^  m^. 
jority  of  less  than  eight  hundred;  a  reduction  of  our  majority  or  over 
one  thousand. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  a  large  number  of  colored  men  voluntarily  voted 
with  the  democratic  party ;  what  information  can  you  give  the  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  that! — A.  If  I  were  going  to  make  any  statement io 
regard  to  that,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  were  thirty 
voluntary  colored  democratic  voters  in  the  county.  ! 

Mr.  Merrimon.  That  is  simply  your  opinion  ? — A.  That  is  my  apin- 
ion.  ' 

Mr.  Cameron.  Any  personal  information  you  might  possess  going  to 
show,  or  tending  to  show,  that  colored  men  voted  the  democratic  tioket 
by  coercion,  or  any  such  information  that  you  received  from  leadi^i© 
democrats  in  the  county,  you  may  state. — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  wb^t  1 
know  is  only  what  people  have  told  me,  and  from  the  affidavits  tlx^^^  ^ 
have  taken  that  they  were  compelled  to  vote  against  their  will.    I   ^^ 
not  present,  of  course,  when  they  all  voted.    There  was  a  restraint  tihat 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  that  I  know  as  well  as  I  know  attJ' 
thing  that  I  do  not  see  with  my  own  eyes. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  f^ ^' 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  Congress  were  you  in  f — A.  In  the  Thirty-ninth  and  FoJrty- 
first. 

Q.  Were  you  expelled  from  Congress! — A.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  resign  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  any  proceedings  instituted  against  you  f — A.  Never. 

Q,  Why  did  you  resign  ! — A.  I  resigned,  sir,  because  I  believe  th  ^^  ^ 
was  not  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  in  being  heard  in  my  case,  whi^::^^^ 
regard  that  I  never  have  had. 

Q.  Was  that  a  republican  House  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  can  give  any  explanation  of  that  resignation  that  you  de^^^ 
to  give. — A.  I  was  recommended  by  my  friends  to  resign,  believing  t^^/*^ 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  have  a  fair  hearing;  that  a  vi(^^°* 
wavS  to  be  had,  and  that  I  was  to  be  made  a  victim  of. 

Q.  What  official  positions  have  you  held  in  this  State  since  your  ^^' 
ignation  ! — A.  I  have  been  a  senator  ever  since,  sir.  I  was  elected  "^"^ 
year  following,  or  the  very  year  of  my  resignation,  to  the  senate,  ^^" 
have  been  re-elected.    My  term  expires  in  78. 

Q.  What  official  positions,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  your  State  prio^5^ 
your  election  to  Congress? — A.  I  never  had  any  official  position^  ^*^' 
other  than  my  connection  with  the  Army,  and  being  connected  fof  ^ 
short  time  with  the  educational  department  of  the  Freedman's  But^^*^ 
in  the  building  of  school-houses  and  the  formation  of  schools  thvo^S^' 
out  the  State;  that  is,  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State  where  I  ^' 
sided. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  f— A.  Massachusetts. 
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Q.  Wbatconnection  did  you  have  with  the  Army? — A.  I  was  a  chaplain 
1  the  army  in  two  different  regiments  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
le  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-third. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  other  matter  that  you  think  is  pertinent  to  our 
iquiry  you  may  state  it. — A.  Ko,  sir. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  4,  1877. 

E.  B.  Kellogg  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  ChbistlAlNCY  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  ? — Answer.  I  am  a  captain  in  the 
Eighteenth  Infantry  and  brevet  major  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  during  the  last  election,  on  the  7th  of 
J^ovember  last ! — A.  I  was  stationed  at  Edgefield  Court- House,  in  Edge- 
eld  County,  in  this  State. 

Q.  W^ho  was  the  officer  in  command! — A.  General  Brannan  was  in 
ommand  of  the  post. 

Q.  Well,  were  yon  at  either  of  the  polling-boxes  during  that  day,  or 
ear  them  ! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  polling-boxes  were  you  near  mostly  ? — A.  At 
►ox  number  two. 

Q.  We  wish  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  anything  took  place  that 
ay,  during  that  election,  calculated  to  intimidate  the  colored  voters  or 
•revent  them  from  voting  the  republican  ticket;  and  whether  any  of 
hem  were  prevented  from  voting  by  any  means,  and  the  conduct  gen- 
rally  that  you  observed  there  of  whites  and  blacks. — A.  If  you  desire 
le  I  can  state  in  a  very  short  time  what  I  actually  saw  and  did  there. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  That  is  just  what  we  want,  captain. — A.  I  was  sent  for  about  half 
»ast  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  General  Brannan,  and  was  directed  to 
ake  my  company  and  go  to  box  No.  2,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  poll 
here  had  been  closed ;  that  I  should  go  there,  and  I  would  receive  in- 
tractions  from  the  deputy  United  States  marshal,  a  Mr.  Beatty.  I 
aarched  my  company  there,  and  on  my  way  there  I  was  passed  by  a 
^rge  number  of  mounted  and  armed  white  men  who  rode  aliead  of  us, 
Tidently  for  the  purpose  of  getting  there  before  I  did,  and  who  did  get 
here  before  I  did.  It  was  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile  from  the 
oart-house,  where  box  No.  1  was  held,  to  the  place  where  box  No.  2  was 
leld,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  where  my  company  started. 

I  marched  to  the  place,  and  halted  my  company  about  fifty  yards  from 
he  school-house  or  church  (I  do  not  know  which  it  was)  where  poll 
^0.  2  was  held.  There  were  two  buildings  there;  one  was  a  church  and 
►He  a  school  house ;  whether  it  was  the  church  w  hich  was  used  as 
^  polling-place  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  it  was  the  scbool-house. 
^bey  were  quite  near  each  other.  I  located  my  company  about  fifty 
ards  from  the  voting-place,  and  the  deputy  marshal  came  to  me  then 
^iid  re|>orted  that  there  was  a  large  crowd  of  white  men,  mounted  men, 
i\  Iront  of  the  house  in  which  the  box  was,  and  that  they  were  prevent- 
ug  the  admission  of  any  one  to  the  box  except  democrats.    I  saw  this 
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crowd  was  in  front  of  the  house  and  a  large  number  of  mounted  wliite 
men,  and  back  of  them  were  negroes. 

Q.  Were  these  white  men  armed  that  you  saw  there  t — A.  I  did  not 
see  a  single  white  man,  sir,  who  was  not  armed,  to  the  best  of  myrec 
ollection,  at  that  place.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  above  six  men  that  were 
not  nrined  in  the  whole  town — whit^  men — that  came  under  my  obser- 
vation. The  marshal  requested  me  to  send  some  men  to  oi)en  a  passage 
to  the  door  leading  into  the  building  where  the  box  was,  and  I  sent 
Lieutenant  Hoyt  with  four  men  with  the  marshal  to  open  a  passage  to 
the  box.  Soon  afterward  I  gave  instructions  to  my  company,  and  then 
went  down  there  myself  to  see  the  condition  of  affairs.  It  was  verydif 
licult  for  me  to  get  through  the  crowd  of  horsemen ;  they  were  packed 
in  as  close  as  they  possibly  could  be  in  the  front  of  the  building,  between 
the  door  and  the  fence.  There  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  in  the  front  of 
it.  Tb(\v  were  about  as  thick  as  they  could  be,  and  then  they  extended 
back  several  rods,  not  very  dense,  away  from  the  building. 

I  shouhl  think  there  were  altogether  three  hundred  horsemen  there. 
I  finally  got  through  the  crowd,  but  I  had  to  request  men  to  move  their 
horses'  flaiJks  one  way  and  then  to  move  their  heads  another  way,  and 
in  that  way  1  worked  my  way  through  the  crowd.  As  I  was  getting 
throiigli  I  came  up  behind  General  Gary,  and  just  before  I  came  to  him, 
before  he  saw  me,  and  before  I  spoke  to  him,  I  saw  him  reaching  down 
for  his  ])istol — about  taking  hold  of  his  pistol,  which  was  in  his  saddle 
bag.  lie  said — I  think  these  were  his  identical  words  nearly — "If  there 
is  going  to  be  a  row  here,  by  God,  there  will  be  a  lively  one." 

All  these  white  men  in  front  of  the  building  and  near  it  were  shooting 
and  cursing,  and  a  great  many  of  them  shouting  out,  "Shoot!  Shoot! 
God  damn  it,  shoot  I"  I  really  apprehended  that  there  would  be  some 
trouble,  and  I  knew  that  if  there  should  be  that  there  would  be  blood 
shed.  I  s[)oke  to  General  Gary  then,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
endeavor  to  quiet  the  crowd.  He  paid  no  attention  to  me  at  first,  1 
spoke  to  him  again  and  said,  "General,  you  have  some  influence  over 
these  men,  and  1  wish  you  would  exert  it  and  see  if  yon  cannot  keep 
them  quiet;"  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  am  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  here  for.'' 

Very  soon  afterwards  I  spoke  to  him  again.  I  saw  that  there  were  a 
number  of  men  who  had  their  pistols  drawn,  these  mounted  men,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  direct  those  men  to  put  their  pistols  op- 
He  did  not  do  it,  but  he  called  out  to  some  of  the  men,  "Tell  those  fel- 
lows to  keep  quiet,''  meaning,  I  suppose,  those  men  that  were  brandisb 
ing  their  pistols.  The  men  who  had  their  pistols — I  saw  the  most  of 
thenj — were  right  in  near  the  soldiers  when  I  worked  my  way  throagb 
the  crowd. 

When  I  worked  myself  through  I  found  that  Lieatenant  Hoyt  had 
made  a  pasvsage  from  four  to  six  feet  in  width  to  the  boxes.  These  men 
who  had  their  pistols  drawn  were  the  men  right  next  to  the  soldiers. 
I  saw  a  number  of  them  with  their  revolvers  in  their  hands  and  with 
their  thumbs  on  the  locks  and  their  fingers  on  the  triggers.  I  staid 
there  a  few  minutes  until  there  was  less  disorder  than  there  had  been, 
and  then  I  returned  to  my  company,  where  I  remained  during  the  day. 

Lieutenant  Hoyt  requested  me  to  send  some  more  men,  as  he  did  not 
have  a  sufidcient  number  to  keep  the  crowd  back,  and  I  sent  himfoiu 
more  men. 

Just  before  I  went  down  there,  and  just  as  Lieutenant  Hoyt  got  do«o 
to  this  place,  there  was  some  disorder  there  and  around  in  the  crowd, 
which,  I  suppose,  was  caused  by  his  going  through  the  building.    Be 
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ntered  the  building  and  went  oat  throngh  the  front  door.  He  could 
lot  go  through  the  crowd  very  well  and  get  into  the  building  in  any 
liber  way,  and  he  went  through  a  window,  then  opened  the  door  and 
iteppe<l  out  in  front ;  and  1  suppose  this  commotion  was  excited  by  that. 
L  saw  that  there  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd  when  he  moved  out  of 
-lie  house,  and  a  great  many  of  the  negroes  who  were  some  distance 
liack,  that  is  four  or  five  rods  from  the  house,  immediately  began  to 
shout,  *'  It's  commenced!  It's  commenced  !"  and  started  to  run  ;  and  I 
called  to  them  to  stop  and  keep  quiet,  and  they  stopped  then. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  What  way  did  they  begin  to  run — to  run  away! — A.  Away  from 
the  building ;  yes,  sir.  A  large  number  of  these  white  men,  or  at  least  I 
saw  a  number,  a  dozen  or  more,  in  addition  to  their  firearms,  had  heavy 
flubs  in  their  hands.  I  observed  two  or  three  men  who  had  ax-helves, 
iiul  others  with  large  bludgeons  of  every  description.  I  saw  that  the 
le^roes  were  shouting  occasionally ;  they  would  shout,  make  a  hurrah 
or  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  or  for  Chamberlain.  I  noticed  that  when  they 
liil  it  it  seemed  to  anger  some  of  the  white  men. 

1  remember  of  hearing  on  one  or  two  such  occasions  some  such  re- 
marks as  this  from  white  men,  ''Now,  there  is  going  to  be  a  fuss ; "  and 
-  observed  some  of  them  handling  their  pistols  at  such  times ;  and  I 
fc^eretore  requested  the  negroes — I  went  down  and  spoke  to  a  number 
>^  tbem  and  told  them  to  tell  others  not  to  shout ;  to  keep  quiet ;  that 
*ierewas  no  need  of  shouting  for  any  one,  but  to  just  deposit  their  ballots 
^^  Soon  as  they  could  and  then  get  away  ;  and  they  obeyed  my  request, 
^^^<l  there  was  very  little  shouting  after  that. 

1*he  polls  were  closed  at  six  o'clock 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  you  left  there  and  went  back  to  the  post  ? — 
^-    W^hen  1  left  the  house,  do  yon  mean  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  1  might  say  I  was  at  the  house  all  the  time.    I  was 

^ttbin  fifty  yards  of  it  after  I  went  back  to  my  company.    The  polls 

^ere  closed  at  six  o'clock.    At  that  time  there  was  a  large  number  of 

*^^j?roe8  there  who  claimed  that  they  had  not  voted.    I  cannot  say 

^i^hether  they  had  or  not ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  had  not,  as  a  great 

^any  of  them  came  to  me  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  saw  it  would  be 

^naposaible  for  them  to  vote,  and  asked  me  if  they  could  vote  on  the 

^extday.    I  told  them,  of  course,  that  they  could  not;  that   the  polls 

'^ould  be  closed  at  six  o'clock ;  and  as  it  became  evident  that  they  could 

^ot  get  to  vote,  about  five  o'clock  they  began  to  leave;  but  when  the 

polls  were  closed  there  were  still  a  large  number  remaining  there  who 

claimed  they  had  not  voted,  and  I  don't  believe  they  had. 

Q.  Were  you  up,  at  any  time,  close  enough  to  the  polls  to  observe 

^ow  the  voting  was  going  on  at  the  polling-places — the  putting  in  of  the 

votes!— -A.  No,  sir.    There   was  no  obstruction,  though,  to  any  man's 

Roingin  there  after  Lieutenant  Hoy  t  opened  that  passage.   They  usually 

^ent  iu  then  in  squads ;  one  of  the  managers  would  open  the  door  and 
*»n  for  voters,  and  from  six  to  ten  would  go  in  at  a  time.  That  was  the 
^«y  they  were  doing  while  I  was  there,  and  I  believe  that  was  kept  up 
^ttiing  the  day.  What  was  done  inside  of  the  building  1  have  no 
knowledge  of  my  own. 

.Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  in  connection  with  poll  No.  If — A.  No, 

i       wr. 

Q-  You  were  not  at  that  poll  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  nothing  of  that  poll 
*|*W,  except  from  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  rods.  1  could  see  the  crowd 
*"out  it  before  I  went  up  to  poll  No.  2;  that  is  up  to  half  past  nine 
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o'clock  in  the  raoruing.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  disorder  aroand  [hm. 
and  armed  men  riding  about  that  place  constantly. 

Q.  Armed  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  see  any  neg^rowhoni 
I  knew  to  be  armed.  1  don't  know  whether  any  of  them  had  concealed 
pistols  or  not. 

Q.  State  then,  generally,  which,  the  colored  or  the  whites,  ap[ieare(l 
most  orderly  and  least  noisy. — A.  The  colored  men  were  perfectly  orderly 
so  far  as  I  observed,  except  that  men  shouted  for  their  candidate;  an<l 
that  shouting,  as  I  said  before,  was  stopped  where  I  was  at  the  poll,No 
2,  when  I  requested  it ;  and  there  was  only  individual  shouting  aft« 
that,  and  very  little  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  was  the  couditioD  of  the  town  on  the  evening  of  the  election, 
after  the  polls  were  closed  ;  was  it  orderly  or  boisteroos;  and  were  the 
men  whom  you  saw  on  the  streets  sober  or  drunk  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  neter 
saw  more  disorder  or  boisterousness  in  my  life  than  I  saw  there,  botbtlie 
day  before  and  during  election-day,  and  the  day  after. 

Bv  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  And  the  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  And  the  night  before tbe 
election,  during  the  election,  and  day  after.  I  have  been  in  a  great  many 
places  that  I  thought  needed  regulating  a  great  deal  by  the  police,  but 
I  never  was  in  one  where  there  was  so  much  disorder,  and  so  mnch 
drunkenness,  and  so  little  respect  for  the  comfort  of  other  people,  as  there 
was  there.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  sleep  for  three  nights  there,aD(l 
I  don't  think  it  was  altogether  safe.  There  were  pistols  fired  about  tk 
town.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  was  shot  at  directly,  but  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  pistol-firing  during  all  three  of  those  nights. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  particularly  in  regard  to  those  demonstrations  the 
nigbt  before  the  election,  that  is,  the  night  of  the  6th  of  November  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  armed  white  men  were  coming  into  town — I  observed  them 
along  in  the  afternoon  ;  whether  any  had  come  in  before  that  I  don't 
know.  They  were  coming  in  in  squads  or  from  twenty  to  thirty  geuer 
ally ;  I  think  there  would  be  from  six  to  a  dozen,  and  from  the  noise  and 
riding  of  these  men  about  the  town,  and  their  shouting  there  all  nigbt, 
I  don't  believe  that  there  were  very  many  that  were  sober.  I  did  not 
see  one  that  was  not  drunk  that  came  under  my  observ«ition.  I  did  not 
go  around  the  town  to  look  at  them  ;  I  simply  only  saw  those  who  came 
near  me  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  impossible,  almost,  for  a  man  to 
sleep  that  night.  I  know  my  own  family  complained  to  me  that  they 
were  not  able  to  sleep  any. 

Q.  What  were  the  cries  and  shouts  of  these  white  armed  raen?-A. 
Well,  it  was  not  any  one  particular  thing ;  it  was  hurrahing  for  Hamp- 
ton, and  generally  shouting  for  Hampton,  not  much  hurrahing  for 
Tilden ;  and  the  singing  of  hymns,  or  campaign  songs  set  to  hymD-tanes, 
and  interspersed  with  a  great  deal  of  swearing. 

Q.  Their  hymns  were  interspersed  with  swearing 

By  Mr.  Ohbistianoy  : 

Q.  Swearing  at  what! — A.  A  man  would  sing  averse  of  a  hymn,  aid 
then  they  would  say,  "God  damn  my  soul,  hurrah  for  Chamberlain,'' 
and  something  of  that  sort.  It  was  disgraceful,  the  way  that  many  ot 
them  behaved— disgraceful,  I  mean,  to  the  town  that  it  was  permittd. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  .you  kuow  where  Senator  Cain,  of  Edgefield,  resides ;  where 
bis  house  is!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  tx)  pass  it  whenever  I  went  to  uiy 
company  from  where  I  boarded. 

Q.  Do  yon  kuow  whether,  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  his  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  armed  white  men  f — A.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  That  you  need  not  state.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  occurred 
at  that  time,  which  you  can  answer,  within  the  scope  of  our  general  in- 
quiry, you  may  state  it. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  any  iacts  that 
have  a  bearing  upon  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  opinion  is  tie- 
sii^d  from  me  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Cameron.  No,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  may  say  that  after  the  election  was  over,  just  after 
the  iK)lls  closed,  General  M.  C.  Butler  came  around  and  requested 
permission  from  me  to  make  a  speech  to  my  company ;  I  told  him  1  had 
no  objection,  although  I  had;  yet  I  could  not  very  well  say  so;  so  I 
said  I  had  no  objection,  provided  he  would  not  say  anything  about  pol* 
itics  ;  and  he  said  certainly,  that  he  wished  simply  to  thank  us;  and  I 
then  called  the  company  to  attention,  and  he  made  us  a  little  speech  in 
which  he  thanked  us  for  the  courtesy  and  the  impartial  manner  in  which 
we  had  performed  our  duty  during  the  day. 

After  the  poll  closed,  one,  or  I  don't  know  but  two — I  know  one  of  the 
>r>auagers  of  the  election  requested  me  to  leave  a  guard  in  the  building 
while  they  counted  the  votes.  Well,  I  was  adverse  to  doing  it,  and  oae 
of  the  managers — I  don't  know  whether  he  was  a  republican  or  democrat; 
1  did  not  know  any  of  them— said  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary,  but 
be  had  no  objection  ;  and  one  of  the  others,  and  I  think  both,  requested 
that  tbe  crowd  should  be  left.  I,  therefore,  sent  to  General  Bran  nan 
tor  instructions,  and  he  directed  me,  if  the  managers  desired  it.  to  leave 
a  guard  there ;  so  I  left  an  officer  and  ten  men,  i  believe  it  was ;  a  few 
ii*ea  with  the  managers  while  they  counted  the  votes. 

ceoss-examination. 

By  Mr.  Mbebimon  : 

Q.  One  witness,  Jesse  Jones,  has  sworn  that  General  Brannan  did  not 
^o  his  duty  there  that  day.  What  do  you  say  on  that  subject! — A.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  called  upon,  as  an  Army  officer,  to  criticise  my 
superiors. 

Q.  You  could  say  whether  he  responded  to  applications  made  to  him, 
^uW  you  not  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell ;  of  course,  I  cannot  tell  what  applica- 
tious  were  made  to  him.  I  only  know  what  he  told  me.  I  merely  re- 
'^^ived  my  orders  from  him. 

Q;  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  box  No.  2  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about 

"^It"  past  nine  o'clock  when  I  started,  and  about  quarter  to  ten  when  I  got 
therij. 

Q-  How  long  did  you  stay  there  after  that! — A.  I  staid  there  until 
*wut  half  past  six  in  the  evening. 

Q-  Was  the  voting  steady  from  the  time  you  went  there  until  the 
polls  were  closed! — A.  From  the  time  the  lieutenant  opened  the  pass- 
*Ke  there,  there  was  steady  voting  until  the  polls  were  closed. 

Q-  Do  you  know  how  many  men  voted  there  ? — A.  I  can  only  state 
irom  nay  recollection  of  it — that  is,  what  1  heard.  I  think  there  were 
^"out  uine  hundred  votes ;  that  is  my  recollection.  I  may  be  several 
"ludred  out  of  the  way. 
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Q.  How  long  did  it  take  a  man  to  vote! — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge 
I  could  not  say.  I  did  not  go  into  tbe  building  at  all.  I  should  say, 
bowever,  from  what  few  minutes  that  I  was  down  there,  that  it  was 
very  slow  voting. 

Q.  Each  man  had  to  take  the  oath  ? — A.  That  was  what  I  auder 
stood ;  I  didn't  see. 

Q.  After  your  subordinates  were  stationed  there,  Lieutenant  Hojt 
and  Lieutenant  Williams,  do  you  know  that  they  kept  the  soldiers  sta 
tioned  there,  and  that.the  negroes  just  marched  in  by  sixes  and  eights 
and  tens? — A.  Whenever  a  man  inside  had  voted,  then  the  doorway 
opened  by  some  one  inside,  and  they  called  for  more  voters.  Then,  from 
six  to  ten  would  go  in,  either  white  or  black.  There  were  verj  few 
whites,  I  think,  that  voted  there  after  I  got  there.  There  were  not  niaoy 
that  wished  to  vote,  I  believe. 

Q.  But  everybody  that  could  vote  voted  after  yon  got  there? — A.  They 
were  not  prevented  from  going  in  to  vote  after  I  got  there. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Captain  Kellogg.  What  was  your  relation  with 
those  white  people  around  there,  friendly  or  otherwise ! — A.  I  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  wrote  an  unfriendly  letter  about  them  toa 
pai)er  in  Ohio? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  wrote  a  letter. 

Q.  Did  any  member  of  your  family? — A.  There  was  a  private  letter 
written  by  my  wife,  which  was  published  in  a  paper  in  Ohio,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  paper  in  which  it  was  published  was  stolen 
out  of  the  post-office  in  Eclgefield  by  the  editor  of  the  Edgefiel  dem 
ocratic  paper  and  published  in  his  paper. 

Q.  Was  it  a  very  unfriendly  letter? — A.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  on 
friendly.  I  regarded  it  simply  as  a  statement  of  facts,  as  I  believed 
them,  by  my  wile.  In  some  particulars  she  was  not  strictly  correct,  and 
in  some  things  she  might  have  said  more  than  she  did.  It  was  written 
without  my  knowledge  and  without  my  consent.  My  wife  writes  her  own 
letters  and  I  mine. 

Q.  Was  it  partisan  in  its  tone  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Did  it  take  sides  in  this  contest  between  these  people  ?— A.  Ihave 
only  seen  tlie  letter — I  only  succeeded  in  gettingacopy  of  itafewdays 
ago,  and  I  read  it  over  hastily.  It  was  a  matter  I  did  not  take  any  in- 
terest in  ;  but  I  think  that  it  condemned  the  action  of  the  white  people 
there,  and  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  negroes  were  prevented  trorn* 
free  expression  of  their  will  at  the  ballot-box.  I  cannot  pretend  to  gi^« 
any  one  quotation  from  the  letter. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  writing  it! — A.  I  did  not  knowauj- 
thing  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong  when  you  are  at  horae!- 
A.  I  am  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Ihave  never  affiliated, 
according  to  my  understanding  of  the  word,  with  any  political  party 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Army. 

Q.  You  do  not  vote  ? — A.  I  have  voted  when  I  have  been  at  home  on 
two  or  three  occasions.  I  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1864  wheal 
was  at  home  wounded.  I  voted  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1867  against 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  permitting  negroes  to  vote.  1  ^ 
lieved  it  to  be  my  duty  to  vote  in  that  wayj  and  I  have  voted  there 
since  in  a  congressional  election.  I  vote  nowhere  else.  I  don't  cob- 
sider  that  I  have  a  right  to  vote  anywhere  else. 
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HENEY  W.  PURVIS— RICHLAND  COUNTY-. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  5, 1877. 
HiSNXfcY  W.  Purvis  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  About  ten  years. 

Q.  W  hat  is  your  age  ! — A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  £>o  yon   know  anything  about  the  organization  of  Capt.  Dock 
AdaoQs'B  company  of  militia  in  Hamburgh,  Aikeu  County  f 

Mr.  Merrimon.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. 
A.  I  vill  certainly  do  that.    It  was  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
militia  under  Governor  Scott. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q-  Before  you  begin,  you  may  state  what  means  yon  have  of  knowing 
about  this. — A.  I  was  adjutant- general  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  were  adjutant-general  of  this  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  com- 
pany was  commanded  by  Prince  W.  Rivers. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  When  was  that  company  organized  ? — A.  During  the  first  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Scott,  in  1869  or  1870, 1  think,  sir.  He  was  pro- 
moted afterward,  and  the  company  was  commanded  by  a  man  named 
Williams.  It  was  connected  with  a  regiment  known  as  the  Ninth  Reg- 
I      iment,  South  Carolina  National  Guard. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  At  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir:  and  on  promotion  of  Williams  to 
tbe  colonelcy  the  company  had  dwindled  down  very  much,  and  was 
<^nimanded  by  this  man  Adams,  who  was  elected  captain  of  it;  and 
^Qce  1872  he  has  been  captain  of  it.  I  was  elected  in  1872  as  adjutant- 
general,  and  he  was  then  captain  of  this  company — Company  A. 

Q-  Who  was? — A.  Adams. 

Q*  lu  1872 1 — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MERRIMON  : 
Q»  Are  you  sure  of  that  f — A.  I  am,  sir. 

By  Mr.  CHRISTIANCY : 

.  Q*  Was  it  Adams  or  Williams  who  was  captain  in  1872  f — A.  Will- 
*^ni8  Was  promoted,  and  Adams  was  elected  captain  of  the  company. 
.  Q«  Are  you  sure  about  the  year  f — A.  I  will  not  be  right  positive, 
fv  reports,  anyhow,  will  show  for  that.    The  present  adjutant-general 
M  believe,  making  out  a  statement  of  that  fact,  anyhow. 

!«•  You  do  not,  ttien,  pretend  to  give  the  dates  exactly  f — A.  No,  I 
^J»  Hot  be  precise  about  that. 

"•  After  Williams  had  been  promoted  to  the  colonelcy A.  The 

^ttimand  of  the  company  fell  upon  this  man  Adams,  by  election  of  the 
coni|)any. 

^  When  did  you  cease  to  have  any  connection  with  the  adjutant- 
S^jeraPs  oflfice  !— A.  In  December,  1876. 

Q*  This  last  December  f-*-A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  %  Have  you  any  of  the  records  of  the  ofiBce  here  with  you  f — ^A.  I 
we  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  furnishing  of  arms  to  that  com- 
pany f— A.  No  arms  were  furnished  during  my  administration  as  adja- 
tant-geueral.  There  were  no  arms  furnished  except  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Scott. 

Q.  The  arms,  then,  whatever  they  were,  were  furnished  during  Gov- 
ernor Scott's  administration  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  not  adjutant-general  ? — A.  When  I  was  not  adju- 
tant-general. 

Q.  Was  any  ammunition  furnished  them  while  you  were  adjutant- 
general  f — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Was  any  commission  actually  issued  to  Adams  as  captain  of  the 
company? — A.  Application  was  made,  but  none  actually  issued;  &t 
least,  it  never  left  the  office. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  it  was  not  done  ? — A.  They  never  called 
for  it. 

Q.  Was  there  something  wanting — some  returns  to  be  made  to  the 
office  ?— A.  Under  the  act  of  1874  of  the  legislature,  re-organizing  the 
militia,  this  company,  after  its  re-organization,  elected  Mr.  Adams  as 
captain,  but  he  never  was  commissioned,  I  don't  think,  under  the  re- 
organization. 

Q.  Never  was  commissioned  under  the  re-organization  f — A.  Never 
was  commissioned  under  the  re-organization ;  and  the  others  officers  of 
the  company  they  held  over — their  term  of  office  had  not  expired  as 
officers,  and  they  held  over. 

Q.  Whatever  the  cause  was,  he  did  not  receive  a  commission  T— A. 
He  did  not  receive  a  commission,  but  at  the  same  time  the  compaoy 
had  elected  him  as  captain.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  the  commis- 
sion was,  as  far  as  that  was  concerned. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Governor  Chamberlain  during  the  political  cano* 
paign  last  fall,  or  any  part  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  at  several  places 
with  him. 

Q.  At  what  places! — A.  I  was  at  Edgefield  and  Newberry. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Abbeville! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  only  at  those  two  places? — A.  Only  at  those  twoplac^ 

Q.  If  you  know  anything  of  any  intimidation  of  the  colored  voters  J"^ 
this  State  that  has  come  under  your  own  observation,  from  the  begi^* 
ning  of  the  campaign  down  to  its  close,  you  can  state  it ;  intimidati^^^ 
by  the  democratic  party,  the  whites  against  the  republican  colored  v^^ 
ers. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  against  the  colored  voters,  but  agaiost 
all  republican  voters.  At  all  the  meetings  that  I  attended,  with  one  9F 
two  exceptions,  there  was  a  general  intimidation ;  where  1  voted  I  ^^^ 
not  see  any  intimidation ;  I  voted  here  in  Columbia,  but  during  t;h® 
campaign  at  all  the  meetings  I  attended  there  was  almost  in  every  \^' 
stance  on  the  part  of  the  democracy  an  open  source  of  violence  or  ^^' 
timidatiou. 

Q.  Welly  sir,  just  describe  what  it  was;  what  yoq  saw  and  what  y^^ 
know  of  jour  own  knowledge. — A.  For  instance,  notice  was  given  t-l'^'' 
a  republican  meeting  would  take  place  at  such  and  such  a  time  and  ^^ 
such  a  place,  and  the  whites  would  go  there  in  large  bodies,  gener^^^^ 
armed  men  on  horseback,  and  surround  the  stand  and  demand  part  ^ 
the  time ;  and  if  that  was  not  granted,  the  result  has  been  in  many  i^' 
stances  that  there  has  been  no  meeting.  In  some  instances  republic^^ 
speakers — where  the  meeting  was  call^  at  the  village  of  Edgefield  p*^' 
ticularly,  where  I  saw  it — time  was  allotted  to  the  republican  speakc^ 
by  the  democrats,  although  it  was  a  republican  meeting,  a  meeting  bel^ 
under  a  republican  call.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  county  o^ 
Newberry. 
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Q«  That  was  so  both  at  Edgefield  and  Newberry,  was  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-   VVell,  doriDg  the  time  that  the  republican  speakers  were  speaking 

^bat  was  the  conduct  of  the  whites — the  democrats  present! — A.  It 

Iber^  Was  reference  made  at  all  to  the  acts  of  the  democratic  party  they 

^ere  inteiTupted — they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed. 

Q-  Any  names  called,  any  threats  of  violence? — A.  Well,  abusive 
language  and  obscene  language  used  against  prominent  men  who  hap- 
peoecl  to  be  preseiit;  such  as  calling  them  sons  of  bitches,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Did  you  see  at  those  meetings  any  pistols  drawn  out? — A.  No;  I 
<lo  Hot  remember  of  seeing  anybody  draw  any  pistol ;  but  these  bodies 
of  armed  men  were  generally  present  at  these  political  meetings  and 
they  were  known  as  rifle-clubs,  and  they  existed  without  any  guarantee 
of  law.  Under  a  charter  here  obtained  from  the  general  assembly,  in 
1^74,  these  clubs  organized  as  charitable  clubs;  but»that  act  was  re- 
pealed, and  all  the  clubs  that  are  now  in  existence  exist  without  any 
guarantee  of  law  at  all,  and  in  utter  violation  of  law. 

Q.  Well,  upon  this  i)oint  I  will  ask  you  one  question  in  reference  to  the 
military  organizations  here.    It  is  said  that  none  but  colored  men  have 
been  organized  as  State  militia ;  will  you  state  what  was  the  reason 
they  were  not;  does  the  law  make  any  difference  between  the  two  ? — A. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  the  law;  it  was  the  same  as  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.    All  persons  of  certain  age  are  subject  to  military 
duty,  but  under  this  national  guard  system  the  governor  had  the  right 
to  select  out  of  this  militia  element  those  whom  he  deemed  fit  to  consti- 
tute that  national  guard.    There  has  been  no  proscriptive  element,  or 
no  proscription  about  it.    The  white  men  objeoted  to  joining  the  militia 
with  the  colored  companies,  and  wherever  there  has  been  an  applica- 
tion from  them  they  desired  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  body  of  armed 
men. 

Q.  That  is,  they  wished  to  make  the  distinction  of  color,  and  that 
was  impossible  under  the  general  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  could  not  be 
doue  under  the  general  law.  As  far  as  the  falsity  of  the  statement,  if 
^Dy  SQch  has  been  made,  is  concerned,  I  will  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
commanding  officers,  1  think,  of  the  military  organizations  in  this  State 
are  white  men  who  have  affiliated  with  the  republican  party  generally ; 
or  a  great  many  of  them  are,  at  least. 

Q.  Have  you  been  out  through  the  State  enough  to  know  anything  of 
the  riding  about  at  night  by  these  rifle  clubs,  as  you  call  them  I — A.  I 
have  been  all  over  the  State  a  good  many  times,  but  I  have  never  seen 
^y  of  those  parties  riding  out  any  more  than  the  evidence  in  the  Ku- 
^ox  trials  and  the  evidence  taken  before  various  committees. 
.  Q«  I  do  not  inquire  into  that.  Unless  you  know  of  some  other  facts  of 
I  "^^midation  of  these  colored  people  or  republicans  by  the  democrats, 
^  have  no  further  question  to  ask ;  but  if  any  other  facts  are  within  your 
^^^^  that  now  occur  to  you,  you  can  state  them. — A.  I  know  of  nothing 
^<>re,  sir,  than  what  I  suppose  you  have  heard  from  witnesses  sum- 
^jped,  that  they  have  been  abused  and  whipped ;  after  they  were 
^hipped  I  have  seen  them. 

Q-  Well,  state  that. — A.  There  has  been  a  great  many  instances  of 
Jjen  here — men  that  were  in  the  Hamburgh  riot  and  the  Ellen  ton  riot ; 
Jhey  have  been  here,  large  numbers  of  them,  that  I  have  seen  that  have 
^  whipped  and  abused. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  marks  on  them  where  they  were  whipped  ?— 
^*  ^es,  sir.  I  think  there  is  a  gentleman  here  now  as  one  of  your  wit- 
^^8  that  has  got  a  wound  where  he  was  shot  not  yet  healed  up. 

Q*  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  He  was  from  Marion  County. 
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Q.  What  was  his  oame  f — A.  I  do  Dot  remember  his  nama 

Q.  Simon  Crawford  ! — A.  Crawford,  I  believe,  bis  name  was. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  others  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  remem 
ber  the  names,  but  there  have  been  a  great  many  of  them  here  witlLV 
the  last  six  weeks  before  the  United  States  court  that  were  woaode 
and  abused.  I  know  nothing  further.  I  was  a  member  of  the  canvass 
ingboard  here.    I  suppose  you  have  got  that  evidence,  though. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  State  canvassing-board  ? — A.  Yes,  si 

Mr.  Cambbon.  Well,  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that  question  4 
the  Stat'C  canvass  at  all. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  1  do,  if  you  will  let  me  do  it. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yon  can  examine  the  witness,  Mr.  Merrimon. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  There  was  an  act  passed  in  1874  which  required  the  re-organizatic 
of  the  militia  of  this  State  t — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  in  1874. 

Q.  That  act  provided  that,  in  order  to  re-organize  it,  any  companii 
might  be  formed  consisting  of  not  less  than  the  number  fixed  in  tii 
statute  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  required  application  to  be  made  to  the  adjutant-general's  office^ 
that  companies  that  had  a  prior  existence  might  re-organize  if  thej  iMt- 
gauized  within  a  specific  time;  that  is,  by  the  1st  of  January,  1875.  I 
ask  yon  whether,  under  that  re-organization,  the  companies  that  had  as 
existence  prior  to  that  time — the  persons  re-organizing — had  a  right  to 
elect  their  officers  f — ^A.  I  don't  believe  they  did ;  not  until  after  tky 
re-organized. 

Q.  Well,  after  they  reorganized,  did  they  have  a  right  to  elect  their 
officers  f — A.  They  had. 

Q.  In  that  case  did  you  issue  commissions  to  them  f — A.  I  did  when 
they  made  application. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  did  not  issue  commissions  to  Dock  | 
Adams's  officers! — A.  The  application  was  not  made. 

Q.  If  application  had  been  made,  you  would  have  issued  commissioos  1 
to  them  f — A.  Very  likely  to  have  done  so.  i 

Q.  The  persons  composing  the  company  had  a  right  to  elect  tbeiroffi* 
cers  f — A.  Their  superior  officers. 

Q.  And  after  the  re-organization  regularly  they  would  have  been  com- 
missioned f — ^A.  They  would  have  been. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  no  commission  was  issued  to  Dock  Adams'scooj 
pany,  or  any  officer  of  it,  after  the  re-organization  took  place  f-A* 
did  not  say  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ?— A.  I  said  that  Dock  Adams  wasnotcomo*^ 
sioued ;  the  other  officers  of  the  company  were  commissioned.         , 

Q.  When  were  they  commissioned  f — A.  After  the  re-organization  a"* 

before. 

Q.  The  present  adjutant- general  stated  yesterday  that  they  were  not.^ 
A.  They  were,  and  it  so  appears  upon  the  records;  Cartledge  andsoo* ' 
other  man ;  I  forget  now ;  Coleman,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  Dock  Adams's  company  re-organize? — A.  I  doDoti** 
member. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  ever  was  re-organized  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  When  was  the  muster-roll  filed  in  your  office  f — A.  I  do  not  ^ 
member. 

Q.  Was  it  filed  there  before  the  Hamburgh  riot  ? — A.  It  was. 
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Q-  You  swear  tbat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  sure  of  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  caution  you  about  that. — A.  I  am  prelty  positive  of  it; 
the  record  will  show  if  it  was  not  so. 

Q.  I  DOW  ask  you  wliether  tbat  muster-roll  was  tiled  there  before  the 
Haiobargb  riot  f — A.  Well,  1  would  not  swear  positively,  because  the 
record  will  show  if  it  was. 

Q.  Yoa  said  awhile  ago  that  it  was  ? — A.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  it  was. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you,  then,  issue  to  Dock  Adams  his  commission? — 
A.  He  never  applied  for  it. 

Q.  Never  has  applied  to  this  day  ? — A.  I  was  not  to  know  that  Dock 
Adams  was  captain  of  that  company  until  he  applied  for  his  com- 
mission. 

Q.  When  a  muster-roll  is  forwarded  does  not  the  statute  require  you 
to  coai mission  the  officers! — A.  It  does  not.  They  have  the  right  to 
elect  their  officers  whenever  they  see  tit  to. 

Q.  Tbis  company  was  re-organized  by  Dock  Adams,  when? — A.  I  do 
DOt  remember  the  date. 

Q.  When  was  it  re-organized  f — A.  It  was  re-organized  under  this 
act;  I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  before  the  Ist  of  January,  18751 — 
A.  The  date  of  this  act  is  1874 ;  March,  1874. 

Q.  That  act  provides  that  they  must  be  re-organized  by  the  1st  of 
Jauuary,  1875,  unless  the  officer  mentioned  in  the  act  shall  extend  the 
time;  were  they  re-organized  before  that  time  expired  I — A.  They  may 
have  been  between  1874  and  1875 ;  my  reports  will  show  it. 
Q.  And  your  reports  are  all  tiled  in  the  office  t — A.  They  are,  sir. 
Q*  The  records  are  regularly  kept  there,  and  reports  made  touching 
this  company  are  on  file  in  the  office  you  lately  held  f — A.  They  are. 

Q*  When  did  you  issue  any  ammunition  to  those  men  last  I — A.  I 
wever  issued  any  to  them  at  all. 
Q»  Never  while  yon  were  in  office  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q*  1  ask  you  particularly  whether  any  ammunition  has  been  issued 
regularly  or  not  within  the  last  ten  mouths  f — A.  I  would  not  be  likely 
to  let  tbem  have  any  unless  it  was  regularly  issued. 
Q*  How  is  it ;  did  you  or  not  f 
The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  ! 
Q'  I  ask  you  if  you  did  do  it  f — A.  I  say,  no. 

Q«  Are  you  positive  that  you  did  not ! — A.  1  would  say  positively 
tuat  there  is  no  use  of  my  answering  any  such  question. 
^^'  Cheistiancy.  Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  say,  no ;  they  have  had  none  since  I  have  been 
adjntant^general. 

Mr.  IttEBEiMON.  They  got  none  from  the  office  whether  it  was  issued ' 
Officially  or  otherwise  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Vj.  State  whether  you  issued  to  any  portion  of  the  militia,  during  tbe 
J^ombahee  riot,  any  ammunition. — A.  I  issued  to  General  Smalls,  com- 
si^fh   ^  that  division,  under  requisition  of  his  excellency  the  governor, 
^thousand  rounds  of  ammunition. 

g-  While  the  Combahee  riot  was  going  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
g*  Did  you  issue  any  arms  ! — A.  I  did  not 
^  Did  you  issue  any  arms  after  that ! — A.  I  did  not 
vj.  Did  you  send  any  arms  to  the  chief  of  police  at  Charleston! — 

y*  Bow  many  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  thirty  or  forty ;  I  do  not  re- 
"W^niber  just  now. 
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Q.  Did  ammunition  go  with  the  arms  ? — ^A.  It  did. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  I  forget  exactly. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  issue  any  arms  since  January  last  f — A.  None 
except  to  the  State  penitentiary. 

Q.  Nowhere  else  but  to  the  State  penitentiary  f — A.  And  to  the 
agricultural  school  at  Orangeburgh. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  any  arms  to  any  militia  at  all  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  any  ammunition  to  any  of  the  militia  ?— A.  M 
any. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  any  arms  were  sent  to  a  man  at  Newberry  Coort- 
House,  put  up  in  a  box  marked  ^'  Shoemakers'  tools  P — A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  swear  that  no  arms  went  from  your  office  f 

The  Witness.  As  "  Shoemakers'  tools  f" 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  Yes,  sir  5  marked  '*  Shoemakers'  tools." 

A.  Not  any,  sir. 

Q.  And  sent  to  Newberry  f — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  You  swear  that  none  were  issued  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  none  were  sent  from  your  office  f — A.  None  were 
from  my  office. 

Q.  Or  ammunition  ? — A.  Nor  ammunition. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  was  the  object  of  this  Hamburgh 
ter  f — A.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  truthfulness  of  it  f 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  Certainly. 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  understand  what  that  had  to  do  vith 
the  organization  of  this  militia.  I  could  not  understand  the  drift  of  tbis 
thing.  I  could  not  see  the  pertinency  of  this  matter,  whether  that  com 
pany  existed  at  all  or  not. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  whether  it  had  a  legal  existence!— A.  TbeD 
that  would  be  a  guarantee  that  these  men  were  legally  murdered. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  you  directed  the  colonel  commanding  that  regiment 
over  there  to  gather  up  the  arms  belonging  to  that  Dock  Adams  com- 
pany ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Williams  write  you  a  letter  before  you  left  the  office  goiogoD 
and  telling  you  where  he  had  found  various  guns! — A.  I  did  get  alerter 
from  Mr.  Williams,  colonel  of  the  regiment  that  was,  I  believe,  from  Aq- 
gusta,  saying  that  after  the  Hamburgh  riot  a  lot  of  democrats  had  pos^"^' 
sion  of  the  State  arms,  and  I  wrote  him  that  I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if 
he  could  get  them  back.  1  believe  that  they  captured  them  from  tiw 
fellows  that  they  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  the  guns  f — A.  He  did  not  get  any. 

Q.  He  did  not  get  any  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  said  he  did  notgetaDt. 
The  members  of  the  regiment  do  not  generally  get  the  guns  whentkr 
get  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy  in  that  region. 

Q.  He  said  he  did  not  get  any  of  the  guns  ? — A.  He  did  not  get  any* 

Q.  He  said  he  did  not  in  a  letter?— A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  he  did. 
Company  A,  commanded  by  Dock  Adams,  is  a  regular  organized  co»- 
pany  and  a  part  of  the  National  Gxiard  of  this  State,  and  wasat  thetin^ 
that  these  men  raided  on  it. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  That  was  prior  to  the  4th  of  July  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  and  was  ooe 
the  first  companies  organized  in  this  State,  and  has  been  ever  since 

Q.  And  recognized  by  the  State  authorities  as  a  legally-constit 
company  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  report  to  his  excellency  the  go 
in  reference  to  that  matter,  which  I  suppose  could  be  seen  at  any  ti 
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C30LUMBIA,  S.  0.,  January  5,  1877. 
W.  E.  Marshall  sworn  and  examined. 

]By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  I — Answer.  At  Bidgeway,  in  Fairfield 
Couut-.>?,  in  this  State. 
Q.    ^^ow  long  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  About  six  years. 
Q.  C3f  what  State  are  you  a  native? — A.  Of  South  Carolina. 
Q.   "What  is  your  age  f — A.  Thirty -eight,  sir. 

Q.  This  committee  is  charged  with  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  the 
colored  voters,  particularly  in  this  State,  were  prevented  from  voting  as 
they  €^csired  to  at  the  last  election  by  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
demote:*  Tat«.  Now  you  may  go  on  and  make  a  statement  of  such  facts 
bearir^  ^  upon  that  general  question  as  have  come  within  your  observa- 
tion.  ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  a  peace  officer ;  I  am  a  trial-justice. 

Q.     Uow  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  f — ^A.  I  think  about 
four  3ir  ^ars.    Does  the  committee  desire  to  know  what  I  may  know  in 
referee X3ce  to  intimidation  I 
Mr^    Cameron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr*    Merrimon.  What  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. 
Tb.^  Witness.  Certainly,  sir.     Well,  what  I  know  directly  is  simply 
this  -      that  a  system,  not  applying  it  to  individuals,  but  a  system  of  in- 
Umi^^tion  resulting  from  the  riding  of  armed  men  at  night. 
Mr-.  Cameron.  Now  you  may  state  how  extensive  the  riding  was. 
Mir.  Merrimon.  Let  him  explain  that ;  I  want  to  hear  what  he  has 
got  1  o  say  about  that. 
The  Witness.  The  riding  of  armed  men  at  night,  the  interruption  of 
gatherings  in  the  day-time  for  debate  and  discussion,  resulting  in  a  gen- 
eral reign  of  fear  and  terror,  sir.    No  direct  breaches  of  the  peace  in  my 
knowledge  were  committed  in  my  locality,  or  as  far  as  1  know  in  the 
couuty  ot*  Fairfield.    This  was  prevented  by  various  causes :  first,  the 
iutimidation  amounted  to  such  a  fear  of  death  and  punishment  as  to 
make  the  colored  men  as  a  mass  timid,  afraid  to  gather,  easily  alarmed 
Md  excited  ;  and  a  few  whites  were  sufficient  to  disturb  or  break  up  a 
meeting  at  any  time.    The  reason  that  the  hare  was  not  caught  by  the 
ItOQQd  was  that  the  hare  outran  the  hound ;  they  shrank ;  they  gave 
^ay;  they  did  not  resist.    At  any  time  a  difficulty  could  have  been  pre- 
cipitated in  my  neighborhood  by  what  might  be  regurded  as  a  manly 
assertion  of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

Q«  (By  Mr.  CAMERON.)  Do  you  know  or  not  whether  any  "  rifle-clubs,'' 
80  called,  were  organized  in  your  county? — A.  I  do,  sir;  that  is,  1  know 
of  them  by  current  report  5  I  know  of  them  by  the  direct  statement  of 
Parties  who  claimed  to  be  officers. 

Q'  Very  well,  you  can  give  your  own  statement.  State  what  those  per- 
J?08  who  claimed  to  be  officers  said  to  you  in  reference  to  the  orgauiza- 
P^.^^  such  clubs  or  companies. — A.  Eichard  S.  Desportes,  of  the  town 

of  Bidgeway,  county  of  Fairfield 

Q'  A  white  man  and  a  democrat,  is  he  I — A.  Yes,  sir  5  a  merchant ; 
J®  informed  me  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  September — I  could  explain 
to  the  committee  in  detail  what  all  the  circumstances  were,  but  that 
J^"l  consume  more  time  than  is  necessary.  I  can  answer  any  question, 
however,  that  the  committee  may  desire  to  know. 
On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  September  I  was  informed  by  him  that  he 
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was  the  captain  of  a  rifle-club  organization.  As  a  peace  officer  of  tbe 
precinct  of  Bidgeway,  I  told  him  that  I  was  surprised  to  know  of  thator* 
ganizatiou  ;  that  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  military  orgaDizatioDin 
ihe  immediate  neighborhood.  I  asked  him  its  object,  and  he  said  it  was 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  I  asked  him  if  the  peace  had  been 
disturbed ;  that,  if  he  was  prepared  to  make  affidavit  to  that  effect^ 
was  prepared  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arre«t  of  any  parties  who  threat- 
ened the  peace  in  any  way  ;  that  no  complaint  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
made  to  me  as  trial-justice  that  I  did  not  attend  to.  He  said,  ^'No;  it 
was  to  prevent  a  breach  o^  the  peace."  I  said,  '^  Well,  Mr.  Desport^s, 
are  you  commissioned  by  the  governor  of  this  State!"  Be  said,  '*No,I 
have  no  commission,  but  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature;  ve 
have  organized  to  preserve  ourselves."  I  give  it  as  well  as  I  can  re- 
member the  object  as  stated  by  him.  I  replied  to  him  :  '^  This  organiia- 
tion,  it  strikes  me,  is  outside  of  the  law,  unless  there  is  something  I 
don't  know  anything  of.  I  am  a  peace  officer  here,  and  you  all  recog- 
nize me  as  such  ;  you  have  done  so  a  good  long  while ;  would  you  obey 
my  orders  as  a  posse  I"  He  said,  '*  O  well,  of  course,  as  citizens,  we 
would  obey  your  order,  if  a  posse  were  necessary." 

He  offered  me  the  protection  of  the  rifle-club.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
I  difi'er  from  many  of  my  southern  friends;  I  believe  that  I  am  an 
American  citizen  and  that  [  have  a  right  to  select  my  political  a^ 
ates  and  to  vote  for  political  candidates  according  to  my  couviciioDS 
of  right.  I  was  offered  the  protection  of  this  company,  knowing  that  I 
was  a  quiet  and  orderly  man,  which  I  am  to  day,  I  hope ;  at  least  I  bare 
had  that  reputation,  I  thiuk.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  accept  that 
protection ;  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  him,  but  that  I  could  not  accept 
the  protection  of  that  unlawful  organization  ;  that  1  thought  tbe  laws 
amply  sufficient  to  protect  me,  though  on  that  occasion  it  seemed  like 
they  were  inadequate. 

That  is  one  organization.  The  other  officers  I  did  not  know;  he  was 
accompanied  by  three  or  four  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  only  one 
or  two  of  whose  names  I  can  now  remember;  this  perhaps  was  ten 
o'clock  at  night — Mr.  J.  Q.  Davis  and  Mr.  !R.  H.  Edmunds,  jr.,  and  tbe 
other  I  forget;  there  were  four. 

In  reference  to  the  other  organizations  in  that  neighborhood,  I  oaly 
know  of  them  by  report ;  none  of  the  officers  have  told  me  that  tbey 
were  officers,  but  there  were  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  two  otber 
companies  organized.  As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Desportes  said  that  they 
organized  for  protection;  I  did  not  understand  protection  against 
what — there  was  no  statement  made — ^protection,  self-defense. 

Q.  Had  any  outrage  been  committed  in  that  vicinity  prior  to  that 
time  ! — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  resistance  to  your  processes! — A.  N'o,  sir;  never, 
sir;  there  never  had  been  a  resistance  even  of  two  men,  eveu  of  wy 
combination  of  two  men  up  to  that  time,  the  22d  of  September.  There 
were  two  or  three  organizations  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  whose 
officers  I  only  knew  by  report.  The  effect  of  those  organizations— their 
object  I  have  stated  as  Mr.  Desportes  stated  it  to  me — the  effect  of 
those  organizations  was  very  apparent. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  I — A.  The  effect  was  to  frighten  and  intinii- 
date  almost  everybody,  and  quite  a  number  of  white  people  as  wella-^ 
colored  people  were  forced  into  those  organizations,  according  to  their  | 
assertions  to  me  at  different  times,  simply  because  the  pressure  got  too  j 
heavy ;  they  could  not  stand  it.    The  eft'ect  was  to  frighten,  alarm,  ^^ 
excite  the  colored  people  very  much. 
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Q.  How  extensively  was  that  riding  at  night  carried  on  in  yoar  conn- 
ty  f— A.  I  cannot  say,  sir,  because  from  the  middle  of  September  until 
this  bour,  when  at  home,  I  am  never  out  after  dark  ;  therefore  1  cannot 
state  precisely.  I  can  only  state  from  rumor  and  reports  and  certain 
evidences.  Now,  for  instance,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  following — 
if  I  had  an  almanac  I  might  fix  positively  the  day — Friday  was  the  22d 
of  September,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  if  I  mistake  not,  which 
woald  make  it  Tuesday  following  the  22d  of  September,  I  forget  now 
the  day  of  the  month ;  there  was  considerable  noise  on  Monday  night  in 
the  village  of  Ridgeway,  where  I  live ;  I  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  vil- 
lage. There  was  a  great  deal  of  whooping  and  hollering,  and  the  occa- 
sional discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  next  morning  about  sunrise  I  was 
awakened  by  the  discharge  of  a  volley,  I  suppose,  of  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  shots,  on  the  road  passing  within  three  hundred  yards  of  my 
house.  Well,  passing  by  my  house,  not  on  the  front  of  it — my  house 
fronts  upon  this  road  which  runs  east  and  west — but  it  is  north  of  my 
hoQse  some  three  hundred  yards.  This  discharge  not  only  alarmed  me, 
bat  my  family,  and  my  wife  being  very  much  alarmed,  supposing  my 
house  was  being  attacked.  I  am  not  naturally  a  timid  man,  but  this 
alarmed  me.  I  have  been  in  the  confederate  war,  and  I  think  I  am  not 
easily  frightened ;  but  that  morning  my  wife  was  very  much  alarmed, 
and  suggested  that  we  take  to  the  woods.  I  said,  ^<  No;  I  am  going  out 
to  inquire  what  is  the  occasion  of  the  discharge  of  these  arms ;  it  is  my 
duty  to  look  into  this  matter.^  I  sent  two  negroes  out  to  ascertain,  and 
they  reported  that  the  men  who  had  fired  these  volleys  were  from  Ker- 
shaw County,  an  adjacent  county;  they  had  heard  of  a  disturbance  at 
Bidgeway,  and  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  it;  they  said 
they  simply  fired  a  salute  to  show  that  all  was  quiet. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  riot? — A.  Not  at  all,  sir;  nothing  but  a  per- 
sonal difiiculty  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  September,  in  which  I  was 
Assaulted  upon  the  street  and  I  defended  myself;  but  there  was  no  riot, 
no  disturbance,  further  than  the  excitement  following  this  difiiculty  that 
I  had  upon  the  streets  with  three  or  four  parties.  They  concealed  them- 
^Ives  in  the  woods  and  fired  at  me  as  I  went  home  that  evening,  to 
"^hich  I  did  not  reply ;  I  went  on  home  and  got  there  safely ;  and  it  was 
^poo  that  night  that  I  was  waited  upon  by  these  officers  of  the  rifie-clubs, 
^ying  I  was  in  no  danger,  and  saying  that  they  would  furnish  a  guard 
t«r  me,  to  protect  me.  With  that  single  exception,  there  had  been  no 
disturbance;  and  nobody  was  injured  in  that  affray,  excepting  a  few 
little  bruises  being  received  by  the  parties  engaged. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  since  that  time,  when  at  home,  you  have 
^mained  in  your  house  during  the  evening  and  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  f — A.  I  have  not  felt  that  it  was  safe  to  be  moving 
twickward  and  forward  during  the  evening.  Whether  I  am  unneces- 
^rily  uneasy  on  that  subject  I  do  not  know;  but  I  have  remained  at 
liome  after  dark.  I  have  been  at  home,  and  have  been  backward  and 
^rward,  but  I  keep  in  after  dark.  I  am  apprehensive  of  personal  dan- 
ger, and  I  prefer  that  if  I  am  to  be  slaughtered  it  shall  be  in  the  day- 
^me  and  the  witnesses  to  be  present.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  be 
injured ;  I  do  not  assert  that ;  but  I  say  I  have  an  apprehension.  The 
Question  is  whether  my  apprehension  is  well  founded  or  not. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  acted  with  the  republican  party  ? — A.  In  a 
^niet  way  I  have  acted  with  it  since  its  organization.  I  have  not  been 
"^hat  might  be  termed  an  office-seeker.  I  voted  for  11,  K.  Scott  in  '68. 
^^e  had  a  mixed  ticket;  I  did  not  vote  for  all  the  republican  ticket.  I 
^lieve  perhaps  there  was  a  candidate  for  governor  on  the  democratic 
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ticket,  bat  it  was  not  a  clear  democratic  State  ticket.  I  voted  qoietly 
and  without  making  any  fnss.  Four  or  five  years  after  I  was  appointed 
trial  justice;  the  position  sought  me,  I  did  not  se^k  it.  I  was  fanning 
at  the  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Ridgeway,  and  my  white  as  well  aj  my 
colored  neighbors,  from  what  they  knew  of  me,  thoaght  I  would  make 
a  good  trial  justice.  And  I  believe  there  have  been  no  complaints  opoo 
that  score  since  then ;  and  I  have  never  been  conspicuous  in  politics. 
I  was  accidentally  elected  as  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  two 
years  ago.  I  am  now  reading-clerk  of  the  Mackey  house :  you  may  say 
that  is  the  only  conspicuous  position  I  have  ever  held.  1  was  elected 
then  as  a  republican,  and  I  was  re-elected  in  November  last  to  the  po«- 
tion  that  I  formerly  occupied. 

Q.  If  anything  else  occurred  within  your  observation  you  may  state 
it. — A.  The  only  thing  is  the  general  tone  or  conduct  of  the  campaign 
in  my  county;  it  was  this  abuse,  personal  abuse  and  threats;  why,  sir, 
it  was  not  uncommon  before  the  election,  when  I  was  walking  along 
quietly  to  and  from  my  office — I  went  to  my  office  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  at  3  went  to  my  dinner — to  hear  men  standing  aboattk 
streets  cursing  and  swearing,  ^^  The  God  damned  radical,  look  at  hioi; 
he  has  got  to  leave  this  country."    Mark  you,  sir,  I  am  a  native  of  this 
country,  and  before  this  campaign  I  had  quite  a  number  of  friends,  and 
I  made  but  two  speeches  during  the  campaign.    I  was  nominated  as 
senator  from  that  county,  and  I  declined  it  because  they  had  put  behind 
me  such  a  ticket  as  I  could  not  afford  to  carry.    Notwithstanding  all 
these  acts  of  mine  I  was  told  that  I  had  to  leave  the  county;  thatl    ^ 
must  get  out ;  that  I  must  take  my  carpet-bag  with  me  and  my  family,    \ 
and  go  away.    The  excitement  consequent  upon  that  event— I  reaci    , 
now  a  painful  point  in  my  testimony  and  I  only  speak  of  it  because  i( 
is  in  the  general  way — the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  opposition 
of  my  neighbors  to  me  was  such  as  to  cause  me  a  very  severe  loss,! 
verily  believe,  sir.    My  wife  sympathized  with  me  in  my  political  sen- 
timents, and  she  was  a  southern  woman,  too,  sir ;  and  being  of  naturally    ; 
a  nervous  temperment  and  excited  at  the  peril  that  my  life  was  in-l  j 
state  this  simply  as  a  fact,  and  not  for  political  effect,  if  the  committee  ] 
wi!l  excuse  me — she  contracted  a  severe  cold,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  1 
October,  from  this  severe  cold  contracted  and  the  nervous  excitement  | 
I  could  not  leave  her  for  a  long,  long  while  ;  nothing  in  the  worlds  sir,   ^ 
but  the  nervous  excitement,  in  which  she  contracted  a  very  severe  cold,  ^ 
developed  itself  into  typhoid  pneumonia.    I  speak  of  this  to  show  tliat   ■■ 
this  thing  reaches  into  every  branch,  into  church.  State,  politicSf  bosi-   ; 
ness,  and  everything  else.    Why,  sir,  I  believe  my  credit  in  my  neigh-  ^ 
borhood  is  pretty  good ;  I  generally  try  to  pay  my  debts ;  bat  1  am    . 
refused  credit,  not  on  the  grounds  that  I  don't  pay  my  debts,  bat  that  i 
further  indulgence  cannot  be  granted  to  those  who  ally  themselvw 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  country.    I  believe  I  have  a  commnni-  - 
cation  from  the  rifle-club  captain  to  that  effect.    It  is  a  piivate  note   \ 
written  to  me  ;  I  have  had  it  in  my  pocket  ever  since. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  by  various  prominent  democrats  here  that  the 
spirit — that  is  the  word  that  they  used — of  the  campaign  upon  the  part 
of  the  democrats  was  peaceful.    Yon  may  state  whether  or  not  sacb  i 
spirit  manifested  itself  in  the  campaign  in  your  county,  as  far  as  it 
came  under  your  observation. — A.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  as  I  have  stated  a 
previously,  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  timidity  of  the  negro  saved  j 
his  life,  and  I  repeat  it — in  my  judgment,  nothing  but  bis  timidity.  If 
one  man  challenges  another  to  fight  and  the  other  runs  away,  there  is 
no  bloodshed — of  course  not.     Why,  sir,  it  was  just  this;  there  was 
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ttle  or  no  bloodshed,  aud  on  that  day  of  the  election  there  was  little 
riio  bloodshed,  and  for  this  reason,  in  my  judgment. 

I  wrote  to  the  United  States  marshal,  Mr.  Wallace,  "If  you  don't 
eud  us  troops  here,  we  must  have  bloodshed.''  I  wrote  him  as  trial- 
Qstice.  He  sent  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  troops.  Their  numbers 
yere  very  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  was  stated  that  two  or  there  or 
lalt  dozen  companies  had  come  in.  Four  or  five  men  were  equivalent  to 
me  hundred  men  in  these  interior  localities,  where  they  were  not  in  the 
labit  of  seeing  them  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  everything  passed 
)ff  quietly.  We  had  ten  soldiers  at  my  precinct,  Ridgeway,  and  I 
roted  on  the  day  of  the  election.  The  soldiers  were  not  at  the  poll-box ; 
;he.y  were  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off,  or  more,  perhaps  at  an  old 
louse  where  they  were  quartered.  It  was  that,  sir,  that  prevented  it 
n  my  locality,  in  my  judgment.  Men  were  there  on  that  day,  and 
hongh  very  little  was  said,  it  was  the  stillness  of  death.  It  looked  to 
ne  like  that  the  falling  of  a  stone — that  the  throwing  of  a  stone— would 
Precipitate  a  difficulty.  There  was  no  drunkenness.  The  laws  of  the 
State  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  on  that  day,  and  there  was  sobriety. 

Q.  Were  the  whites  armed  to  any  extent  at  that  precinct  on  the  day 
>f  the  election  ! — A..  Well,  whether  there  were  many  men  armed  I  can- 
lot  say  positively,  because  men  carry  their  weapons  concealed ;  but  it 
s  my  impression  that  they  were.  There  was  nothing  that  called  for 
hem  to  show  their  arms ;  but  my  belief  from  their  manner  was  that 
hey  were  armed,  ready  for  the  slightest  breach  of  the  peace ;  but  no 
breach  of  the  peace  was  made  at  my  box;  but  that  the  spirit  of  the 
'ampaign  was  aggressive  and  violent  I  am  prepared  in  my  judgment  to 
LS^rt ;  that,  in  other  words,  it  was  unsafe  for  a  white  man,  a  republican, 
mder  ordinary  circumstances,  unless  surrounded  by  a  set  of  fortuitous 
ireumstances,  to  speak  his  sentiments. 

Q.  Have  any  incendiary  fires  ever  occurred  in  your  vicinity  ? — A. 
i'here  has  been  but  one  fire  recently,  and  that  was  a  gin-house — a  pub- 
ic ginhouse. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  What,  if  any,  reply  did  you  make  to  these  various  gentlemen  who 
ailed  upon  you  aud  endeavored  to  coerce  you  ? — A.  I  simply  said, 
'Gentlemen,  you  can  go  on  ;  1  am  content;  you  have  driven  me  into 
>as8iveness;  you  have  intimidated  me ;"  just  like  that. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  have  seen  some  military  scenes  ? — A.  I  was  captain  of  horse- 
irtillery  in  the  Confederate  States  army,  sir,  I  was  originally  a  first 
ieaieuant  of  artillery  in  the  Hampton  Legion,  and  in  1862 1  was  promoted 
o  a  captaincy  and  transferred  to  the  army  of  the  west,  commanding  a  bat- 
ery  of  horse  artillery  until  the  time  of  the  surrender.  Since  then  I  have 
5een  a  peace  man.  But  speaking  about  this  fire:  About  a  week  or  ten 
lays  ago  there  was  what  is  called  a  public  ginhouse  burned.  It  is  a 
Mace  where  the  i)eople  carried  their  cotton  to  be  ginned  for  toll,  and  it 
^as  run  by  one  of  these  little  portable  engines.  It  was  consumed  in 
-he  night-time. 

'  By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  is  something  of  which  you  know  nothing,  personally  f — A.  I 
mow  nothing  of  the  burning,  personally,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
&ct,  because  everybody  says  so,  and  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
)f  its  being  destroyed.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  work  of 
U)  incendiary ;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  of  the  fire.    There  were  some  imme- 
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diately  preceding  small  fires.  I  heard  of  a  school-house  being  boned 
immediately  preceding  the  election,  bnt  I  do  not  know  that  sochwag 
the  fact,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  was  incendiary;  it  was  a  colored 
school-house.  Incendiarism  is  about  as  uncommon  in  my  section  of 
country  as  in  any  iwrtion  of  the  United  States,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINTION. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon: 

Q.  How  long  since  have  you  begun  holding  office  under  this  repubh- 
can  r^ime  in  this  State  ? — A.  I  sUited,  sir,  that  about  tour  years  ago- 
I  think  in  March  will  be  four  years  ago — I  was  made  trial  jastice.  Thai 
is  the  only  office  1  held  until  I  was  elected  reading-clerk  of  the  hooseof 
representatives  two  years  ago. 
Q.  Well,  you  are  still  reading-clerk  ! — A.  I  am;  I  was  re-elected. 
Q.  Yon  are  still  trial  justice? — A.  I  am,  sir, 

Q.  So  that  you  hold  two  offices  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  one  is  ao  ap- 
pointment and  the  other  an  elective  office  by  the  legislature.    Bothof 
them  may  be  regarded  as  clerical. 
Q.  You  were  appointed  trial-jnsticef — A.  I  was,  sir. 
Q.  By  whom  f — A.  By  Governor  Moses  originally,  and  reappointed 
by  Governor  Chamberlain.    In  both  instances  alter  my  election  I  would 

Slate  that  as  a  matter 

Q.  Were  there  any  republican  votes  cast  in  your  county  at  the  late 
election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  UoNv  did  the  republican  vote  compare  with  the  republican  vote  at 
former  elections! — A.  Well,  with  reference  to  that,  if  you  wish  me  to 
sfate  correctly,  I  have  not  the  information. 
Q.  Was  it  greater  or  smaller  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  less. 
Q.  How  much  lesst — A.  W^ell,  the  republican  majority  in  thatconn^ 
has  been  over  a  thousand — fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand — fifteen, 
sixteen,  or  eighteen  hundred  majority  for  the  republicans.  This  time  I 
believe  the  highest  republican  majority  obtained  by  any  man  wasaboot 
seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  appear  that  intimidation  has  not  done  mneh 
harm  f — A.  Perhaps,  sir,  if  it  destroyed  the  whole  m^ority  of  the  repub- 
licans it  might  not  have  done  harm ;  1  don't  know.  I  don-t  know  what 
the  harm  is. 

Q.  The  harm  of  intimidation  would  be  to  prevent  the  repablican 
voters  from  voting  as  they  wished ;  and  yet  it  seems  that  they  did  vote 
very  well  in  your  county.  You  speak  of  rifle-clubs  parading  throogk 
your  county  and  through  your  town  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  intimidat- 
ing the  colored  people  and  the  white  republicans ;  were  you  present  at 
the  institution  of  this  organization  ? — A.  What  organization  t 
Q.  The  rifle-club  organization  that  you  told  us  about. — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  about  that  organization  at  all?— 
A.  Personal  knowledge? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  1  have  given  the  committee  what  information  I  have. 
I  only  know  from  the  statement  of  one  individual  that  he  is  captain  of 
a  rifle-club,  and  that  he  stated  to  me  the  object  of  it. 

Q.  Dave  you  seen  them  parading,  sir! — A.  No,  sir;  they  don't  pa- 
rade in  the  day-time. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  them  parading  at  night  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Were  they  armed  with  rifles  ! — A.  So  reported,  sir ;  I  have  not 
seen  the  arms. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  arms  of  that  sort  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  I  ask  .you  whether  you  style  every  democratic  club  in  j'our  county 
arifle-clabf — A.  O,  no,  sir;  but  the  original  democratic  clubs  in  the 
main,  a^s  I  am  credibly  informed,  have  organized  themselves  into  rifle- 
clabs. 

Q.  Buat  you  told  that  awhile  ago;  we  only  want  your  knowledge  of 

thingrs ^your  own  knowledge. — ^A.  My  dear  sir,  you  would  not  expect  me 

to  kno^v  whether  there^  was  a  rifle-club  or  not  at  Ridgeway,  apart  from 
tbe  fa(3t>  of  the  assertion  of  a  man  that  he  was  the  cai)tain,  and  backed 
by  cere^n  incidental  circumstances  that  would  confirm  his  statement 
as  beiQ  g  true. 

Q-  C>^  yes,  I  do.  If  you  had  seen  them  parading  and  seen  them  mus- 
tering  A.  That  is  exactly  what  they  didn't  do  in  the  day-time.    I 

Btaid  E^t^  home  in  the  night. 

Q.  I**  you  had  seen  them  parading  or  marching  during  the  day  or  the 
night,  Vjut  you  don't  testifv  to  that  fact. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  testifv 
totbat:. 

Q.  Or  that  you  ever  saw  them  with  arms  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  1    ask  you  if  your  people,  black  and  white,  do  not  carry  whnt  you 
call  sifSearms  constantly! — A.  I  can  answer  that  question  by  saying 
tbat  1    believe  they  do.    I  have  not  examined  individuals,  but  it  is  a 
common  belief  that  no  man  goes  without  his  pistol. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  habit  in  South  Carolina  for  the  people  to  wear  what 

they  call  their  side-arms  ? — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  is.    In 

otber  words,  I  have  seen  gentlemen  pull  out  their  weapons  and  lay  them 

on  Ike  mantel-piece  when  they  sat  down  to  smoke.    I  presume  it  is  a 

common  custom. 

Q*  1  jnst  want  to  get  at  how  much  your  evidence  is  worth.  I  see  it  is 
opiuiou  only.  A  man  might  give  a  very  honest  opinion  about  a  great 
°^^Qy  things  that  he  might  have  examined,  and  he  might  think  that  he 
possibly  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  yet  he  might  be  mistaken. — A.  Of 
course  might  be  mistaken  even  in  what  we  see  positively  with  our  eyes. 

Q.  Aad  it  is  possible  that  your  opinions  are  groundless. — A.  No,  sir ; 
f  cannot  admit  that  statement,  and  for  this  reason,  as  I  am  now  attempt- 
^^^  to  show  you  why  I  cannot  admit  the  possibility  that  I  am  mistaken, 
^  far  as  my  apprehensions  are  concerned  :  when  I  see  men  with  arms  in 
peir  bands  on  the  roadside,  and  those  arms  discharged  at  me  within 
J^^  than  fifty  yards,  and  1  move  towards  those  arms  with  a  pistol  in  my 
*^^0d,  and  as  I  am  moving  towards  them  they  move  off,  and  I  get  close 
^^ough  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  on  my  return  home  I  immediately 
^^uiand  that  certain  parties  who  discharged  their  pistols  at  me  shall  be 
^Tested,  of  which,  however,  I  have  no  certain  evidence  in  the  world 
^xcept  my  sight.  I  am  prepared  to  make  an  affidavit  for  the  arrest  of 
jhose  parties  for  discharging  their  guns  at  me  in  the  corporate  limits  of 
^^^  town  of  Ridgeway,  and  I  demand  that  they  be  arrested  upon  that 
^^  once  until  I  can  get  other  proofs.  There  is  no  other  trial  justice  within 
^^elve  miles,  and,  of  course,  I  could  not  issue  process  in  ray  own  case ; 
*»d  they  refused  to  do  that 

Q.  Who  was  that,  now  ?— A.  T.  Ellison,  captain  of  a  club  at  Ridge- 

^.v.    Not  only  that,  but  it  is  upon  thisf«^ct:  after  the  discharge  of 

^ese  guns — these  pistols — then  that  rifle  captain  comes  to  my  house  and 

tb^     •  ofl'er  of  protection.    I  have  thus  got  two  very  important  proofs  of 

^^,  lifle-clubs,  and  1  don't  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 

harU^  ^**®^^^*    ^y  ^y^s  might  possibly  deceive  me,  but  it  would  be 

*5^  to  convince  my  reason  that  I  was  not  right. 

"•  While  that  might  have  happened  to  you,  do  you  infer  from  that 
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that  it  happened  to  every  other  republican  in  the  county !— A.  ]Sot 
identically  the  same  circumstances. 

Q.  Well,  substautilly  the  same  circumstances  f — A.  Well,  I  don't  say 
that  every  man  in  the  county  was  attacked  in  that  way,  but  I  kuowthsi 
nearly  every  republican  in  the  county  was  Kireatened  and  visited,  from 
his  own  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  anj-  considerable  number  of  them  were  so  treated 
of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  O,  well,  no,  sir;  notof  my  own  knowledge; 
I  know  simply  by  their  own  sUitemeuts ;  that  is  all.  I  am  a  man  vho 
stays  at  home  and  attends  to  my  own  business,  and  I  am  not  supposed 
to  have  been  in  all  portions  of  the  county  and  examined  into  who  bag 
been  assaulted  or  struck. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  one  of  the  persons  in  South  Carolina  that 
wanted  every  man  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  to  vote  according 
to  his  own  views  I — A.  1  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  administration  or  the  government  in  this  State 
as  a  proper  and  a  good  one? 

Mr.  Christiancy.  I  object  to  that  question;  you  need  not  answer  that 
question. 

The  Witness.  He  don't  ask  my  legal  opinion,  and  I  don't  know  that 
I  have  any  objection  to  answering  that  question. 

Mr.  Cameron.  That  is  not  a  matter  that  we  have  gone  into  at  all. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  My  objection  is  that  it  does  not  come  within  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  resolution,  and  that  it  is  a  question  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  two  parties  here,  which  question  can  only  be  decided  by 
a  fair  election  by  the  voters  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Merrimon.)  Do  you  remember  what  the  vote  of  yoor 
county  was  in  1874  for  governor  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  at  the  late  election  f — A.  I  doot, 
sir,  but  I  can  approximate.  Of  course,  the  committee  will  excase  me; 
I  have  no  data  upon  which  to  state  this  information  accurately. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  the  republicans  did  not  get  the  vote  that  they 
had  in  1874  f — A.  I  am,  sir.  Between  seventeen  and  eighteen  hondred 
was  the  majority  in  1874,  and  in  1876  the  highest  majority  that  any  par- 
ticular candidate  got  was  about  seven  hundred. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  republican  vote;  not  the  white  vote.  I 
am  asking  whether  the  republican  party  got  as  high  a  vote  in  1876  u 
in  1874  !— A.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not. 

Q.  You  understand,  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  majorities!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  has  been  no  effort  to  bring  oat  tlw 
democratic  vote  there  since  the  war  prior  to  the  last  election  f — A.  There 
has  been.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  back  a  little  again  to  answer 
your  question.  In  1875  I  took  the  census  of  the  county  myself,  and  I 
rode  in  every  hamlet,  village,  and  neighborhood  there  was  in  the  county, 
and  that  census  I  swore  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  was  the 
accurate  census  of  the  county  of  Fairfield. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  You  believe  it  now,  do  you  f — A.  I  believe  it  now  and  I  believed  it 
then.    There  was,  according  to  that  census,  3,380  colored  men  oyer 
twenty-one  years  of  age.    If  you  have  the  census  return  there  I  think 
you  will  find  that  accurate. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  How  many  whites  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  were  there' 
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—A.  There  were  1,453  according  to  my  return,  if  I  am  not  very  much 
mistaken ;  1,453  white  males  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Now, 
what  the  vote  was  in  1874 — I  don't  like  to  state  that,  for  I  really  don't 
know  what  the  vote  was ;  I  only  know  what  the  census  was.  There 
were  approximating  6,000  voters  in  the  county  of  Fairfield — about  4,800. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Yen  say  there  were  5,000  voters  f — A.  Approximately. 

Mr.  IVIehrimon.  Here  is  the  vote. 

The   ^Witness.  What  is  the  vote ;  I  have  not  looked  at  the  return. 

Mr.  IVlERRiMON,  The  report  made  by  the  legislature  here  shows  that 
you  voted  in  your  county  4,991  votes. 

A.  r    think  that  the  vote  of  the  county  is  approximately  about  that. 

Q.  So  that  your  people,  notwithstanding  the  terrorism  and  intimida- 
tion yon  have  described  to  us,  did  vote  their  voting  strength  I — A.  Yes, 
sir;  ftx:actly,  sir,  but  give  me  the  opportunity  of  an  explanation.  A 
man  (^ould  not  stay  at  home,  a  democrat  or  a  republican,  sir ;  he  had  to 
go  and  vot-e  somewhere.  And  I  know  that  on  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
tion at  every  precinct  in  the  county,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes — I 
know  XDersonally  in  reference  to  my  own  precinct,  and  by  report  from 
other  precincts,  that  on  the  night  before  we  had  a  terrible  storm,  and 
on  tlio  morning  of  the  election  from  ten  to  eleven  men  went  around  in 
each  precinct  and  drummed  up  every  man;  they  rode  the  country 
through,  and  if  a  white  man  or  a  black  man  was  found  he  had  to  go  out 
and  VTote  somehow. 

Q.  But  the  whites  did  not  force  the  democrats  out  to  vote  their  ticket, 
por  did  the  republicans  force  the  colored  men  out  to  vote  their  ticket ; 
it  was  equally  active  on  both  sides  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  active  on  both 
sides. 

Q.  So  they  did  vote  their  voting  strength,  and  nobody  was  killed  on 

the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  Nobody  was  killed  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

^^r.  Cameron.  The  vote  for  Bowen  was  2,896,  and  for  McGowan, 

2,03Gt 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  take  the  vote  for  governor  as  certified  to  us  by  the 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives;  whether  you  take  the  one  or  the 
other  it  shows  that  the  vote  was  full ;  that  is  all  I  care  about. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q«  State  if  you  know  of  any  intimidation  employed  by  democrats  to- 
warda  republicans  for  this  effect,  particularly  towards  colored  repub- 
iicaus :  *»  If  you  vote  the  radical  ticket  we  will  not  furnish  you  employ- 
"^^t,  or  we  will  refuse  to  rent  you  land.'' 

Mr.  Merrimon.  You  can  state  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
^^y  Mr.  Marshall. 

The  Witness.  Well,  would  resolutions  passed  and  published  in  the 
^}^»pai)ers  be  of  my  own  knowledge,  Mr.  Merrimon  f 

^^^  Merrimon.  I  should  think  not,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Then,  sir,  I  know  nothing,  because  no  man  has  refused 
^<>  employ  me. 

^*r.  Cameron.  If  you  saw  such  resolutions  in  a  daily  newspaper  you 
^^  state  what  they  were. 

^r.  Merrimon.  Have  you  got  the  resolutions  with  you  f 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  got  them. 

,  °^r.  Merrimon.  I  object  to  his  speaking  of  that  unless  he  has  got 
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Mr.  Cameron.  Yon  can  state  what  the  substance  of  the  resolutions  wew; 
then,  if  you  can  find  the  resolutions  we  will  attach  them  to  your  testimony. 
— A.  I  think  I  can  find  the  resolution  easy  enough,  sir;  itwastothiseffect: 
"  Whereas  this  is  a  strike  for  honest  government  and  the  people's  righte," 
&C.5  "  Besolvedj  That  no  aid,  comfort,  employment,  shelter,  or  protec- 
tion be  granted  to  persons  who  ally  themselves  with  the  repoblicao 
party.''  And  as  an  evidence  of  that  fact — though  it  is  purely  private 
matter — but  as  an  evidence  of  the  general  fact,  I  have  here  a  statement 
in  these  words,  showing  the  existence  of  the  organization 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Let  us  see  that  paper  before  you  read  it. 

The  Witness.  Very  well,  sir ;  I  will  submit  it  to  the  committee.  [The 
witness  hands  paper  to  the  committee.] 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  can  state  whether  or  not  you  received  that  throogii 
the  mails,  or  how  you  did  receive  it. — A.  I  received  this  by  messenger  by 
whom  my  note  had  been  sent.  I  received  in  reply  the  following  message- 
shall  I  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir ;  you  may  go  on  and  read  it 

The  Witness  reads  as  follows : 

Mr.  W.  K.  Marshall:  We  are  uoable  to  fill  your  order,  having  completed  your  ecu- 
tract.    We  are  now  under  promise  not  to  aid  or  encourage  in  any  way  any  person  vbo 
proceeds  to  array  himself  against  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
Respectfully, 

R.  S.  DESPORTES. 
October  31. 1876. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  it  fre- 
quently. It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  B.  S.  Desportes  himself.  I  only 
show  this  as  the  Senator  asked  me  if  I  had  anything  to  show  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge.  This  of  course  shows  that  they  were  pledged 
not  to  aid  republicans. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Didn't  they  have  a  right  to  do  that  in  this  free  country  f— A.  That 
is  a  question  of  law. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Had  you  sent  an  order  to  that  firm  to  which  you  received  that  re- 
sponse!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  sent  an  order. 

Q.  Who  is  referred  to  as  those  who  array  themselves  against  the  besJ 
interests  of  the  State  f— ^A.  It  has  distinct  reference  to  me,  because tbey 
declined  my  order. 

Q.  On  what  ground  did  they  have  reference  to  you  as  such  ?— A.  Be- 
cause I  was  a  republican,  and  had  refused  persistently  to  join  them,  the 
democrats,  through  entreaty  or  persuasion ;  because  when  I  returned 
home  from  the  North  in  March  of  last  year  this  same  R,  S.  Desportes 
suggested  to  me  that  we  organize  Chamberlain  republican  clubs.  Be 
had  been  a  Chamberlain  man,  but  when  this  excitement  came  op  he 
went  into  the  combination  with  the  others.  I  also  saw  resolutions  aod 
statements  in  the  newspapers,  which  I  consider  an  evidence  of  it,  bat  I 
give  that  simply  as  of  my  own  personal  knowledge ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  If  you  can  furnish  us  with  this  resolution  tnat  you  refer  to,  ve 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  it. — ^A.  I  can  do  it ;  I  am  satisfied  of 
that. 
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J.  S.  R  THOMPSON— SPARTANBURGH  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  5, 1877. 
J.  S.  R.  Thompson  sworn  and  examined. 

IBy  Mr.  Mebeimon  : 

Qaestion.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  Thirty-five  years  old. 
Q.  "Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  Spartanbargh,  S.  0. 
Q.  "VVhat  is  your  occnpation  f — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 
Q.    VVith  what  political  party  do  yon  affiliate  ? — A.  I  am  a  member  of 
tbe  dc^mocratic  party. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign  in 
this  State,  and,  if  you  say  yes,  give  us  to  understand  how  yon  participa- 
ted in  it,  what  line  of  action  you  took  principally  toward  the  colored 
people  ;  whether  it  was  one  of  violence  or  one  of  peace,  and  whether  you 
BOQght  to  intimidate  or  persuade  them  to  vote  with  the  democratic 
party. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  my  individual  action  or  the  action  I 
advised! 
Mr.  Meerimon.  Your  individual  action  first. 

A.  Well,  I  certainly  exercised  no  intimidation.  I  have  a  number  of 
bands  on  my  places  in  York  and  Union  ;  I  think  some  sixteen  families, 
hold  them  beforehand  that  they  mightvoteas  they  pleased ;  that  Ishonld 
not  punish  them  in  any  way  at  all  or  turn  them  off.  There  are  probably 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  voters,  and  I  urged  them  very  strongly  to  go 
yith  me ;  out  of  that  number  I  think  about  two  went  with  me.  I  was  not 
in  York  at  the  time  of  the  election.  Many  promised  to  go  with  me  who 
did  not  do  it.  They  had  their  option  to  do  so,  and  with  the  ftiU  under- 
standing that  if  they  voted  the  other  way  they  could  remain  where  they 
^we,  and  they  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  take  much  part  in  the  campaign  in  your  county,  and  did  you 
Itnow  the  movements  of  the  party  there t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  around 
to  several  meetings  and  spoke  a  few  times.  I  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain  as  one  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  election, 
and  I  was  engaged  in  that  dutj*  most  of  the  time. 

Q»  State  whether  you  were  at  a  public  meeting  the  night  befoFe  the 
section,  and,  if  you  say  yes,  give  us  an  account  of  it.  One  witness  has 
sworn  particularly  that  Mr.  Solicitor  Flemming  went  there  to  make  a 
sp^ch,  and  the  whites  pushed  him  oft*  the  court-house  steps.  Before 
^hat,  he  says,  they  beat  him  and  made  him  go  into  the  court-house  to 
^^e  democratic  meeting. — A.  I  expect  there  is  some  mistake  about  that ; 
the  only  thing  I  recollect 

Q-  State  whether  there  was  a  meeting  and  whether  you  attended  it. — 
^*  I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  hotel  there  where  Mr.  Flemming  was 
pushed  off  the  steps.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  heard  of  any  one  being 
poshed  oft'  the  steps  the  night  before  the  election.  I  recollect  that;  but 
^^^re  was  no  meeting  at  the  court-house  the  night  before  the  election. 

Q'  Give  us  an  account  of  that  meeting. — A.  The  band  came  out  and 
^^naded  Mr.  Ball,  who  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  solicitor  of 
Jhatcircnit,  and  he  and  some  others  spoke.  Mr.  Henry  Thompson  in- 
^ijodoced  the  speakers.  After  the  democratic  speakers  were  through, 
f}^'  Flemming  asked  the  privilege  of  reply,  which  was  given  to  him. 
^hore  were  probably  six  or  seven  steps  to  the  hotel  piazza,  and  they 
^'^^  standing  on  the  top  of  the  flight.  The  crowd  was  pretty  thick, 
^*'*^  I  did  not  see  any  one  i)ush  him  at  all,  though  the  crowds  were 
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pressiug  forward  and  backward  and  every  which  way,  and  I  noticed  that 
Mr.  FleQ>ming  was  pushed  down,  but  be  was  helped  up  immediat€lj, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Thompson  asked  him  to  go  on  with  anything  farther  be 
had  to  say.  He  had  concluded  his  speech  at  the  time,  and  was  just 
proposing  some  cheers  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  time  it  oecarred. 

Q.  Was  he  injured  in  any  way  f — A.  I  do  not  think  he  was  at  all 
He  said  that  he  was  not  hurt. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  whether  he  was  pushed  off  in  such  away 
as  to  insult,  injure  him,  and  drive  him  away. — A.  Well^  I  was  somewhat 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  and  I  could  not  see  whether  be  was 
pushed  off  on  purpose  or  not,  but  he  stated  that  he  was  not  injnred. 
My  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  asked  him 

Q.  Was  that  a  riotous  meeting  f — ^A.  There  was  a  good  deal  ofahm- 
ing,  but  I  did  not  consider  it  riotous  at  all.  There  was  a  disturbaDoe 
occurred  about  that  time  between  a  black  man  and  a  white  man. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  courthouse  on  the  day  of  the  elecdon !— A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Give  us  your  account  of  how  the  election  was  conducted  there^ 
A.  There  wa«  a  larger  vote  than  usual  of  colored  people  at  that  pre- 
cinct. A  good  many  came  in  from  different  portions  of  the  county,  ftom 
where  their  own  boxes  were.  The  election  was  conducted  very  qaletly 
and  fairly,  as  I  thought. 

Q.  Was  there  any  demonstration  of  violence  there  on  the  part  of  the 
white  people  or  democrats? — A.  None  whatever  that  I  saw.  Atooe 
time  there  was  one  colored  man  arrested  for  voting  under  age.  Some 
colored  men  tried  to  take  the  man  away  from  the  officers,  and  there  was 
a  little  disturbance  on  that  account,  but  not  enough  to  interrupt  the 
voting.    It  never  interrupted  the  voting  at  all. 

Q.  Was  the  usual  vote  polled  at  your  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tUnk 
heavier  than  the  usual  vote. 

Q.  Did  the  republicans  get  their  usual  vote  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  both  parties  got  heavier  than  the  usual  vote. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  were  one  of  the  commissioners  of  elec- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  were  your  associates. — A.  O.  W.  Moose  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Youug,  sr.    Mr.  Moose  was  a  white  man 
and  an  Ex-Federal  soldier. 

Q.  Mr.  Darling,  a  witness  before  this  committee,  said  that  all  tke 
boxes  and  poll  lists  were  sent  to  W.  E.  Thompson,  a  democratic  coau^ 
canvasser,  after  the  election ;  and  on  the  night  they  counted  them  the 
democrats  fired  two  tar-barrels  in  front  of  the  office  where  they  were 
counting,  and  hallooed  so  much  and  made  such  a  disturbance  that  the 
republican  cnairman  got  frightened  and  left.  State  what  yoa  know 
about  the  canvassing  of  the  county-vote,  and  what  was  donebyyoar 
associates. — A.  The  papers  were  not  sent  to  me  originally,  but  to  Mr. 
Moose,  and  Mr.  Moose  proposed  that  I  should  act  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Q.  He  was  a  white  man  ? — A.  He  was  a  white  man.  Mr.  Young  con- 
sented to  it,  and  I  did  so.  The  papers  were  then  turned  over  to  me. 
They  had  been  sent  back  to  me.  We  agreed  that  our  meetings  should 
be  held  in  my  ofiice,  as  we  had  no  other  place  in  which  to  bold  the 
meetings.  My  office  fronts  on  the  public  square.  Under  the  law,  tlie 
county  commissioners  of  election  have  the  appointment  of  managers  (rf 
election  at  the  different  precincts,  and  the  agreement  that  we  made 
waS;  that  each  member  of  the  board  was  to  have  the  appointmeot  0^ 
one  manager.    There  were  three  precincts.    We  never  had  any  diffi* 
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calty  aboat  the  matter  at  all.  Each  one  appointed  his  own  man,  and 
;it  the  time  of  the  election  some  changes  had  been  made.  The  day  be- 
tTjr^  the  election  Mr.  Moose  made  several  changes  in  the  appointment 
of  liis  managers — men  that  he  thought  would  suit  better.  Young 
m3<3e  a  few  in  his  and  I  a  few  in  mine.  We  commenced  canvassing  on 
day. 
C^.  Was  that  the  third  day  alter  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  third 
da.^  after  the  election.  The  managers  had  not  brought  in  their  returns 
til  that  time.    They  had  three  days  in  which  to  bring  them  in. 

Now,  give  us  to  understand  how  the  returns  were  canvassed. — A. 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  when  we  organized  as  a  board  of 
county  canvassers — we  were  commissioners  of  election  before  that,  and 
tbe  law  directed  us  to  then  organize  as  county  canvassers — I  was  se- 
lected as  chairman  of  the  board,  and  I  proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  Brice 
as  secretary  and   Mr.  Moose  proposed  Mr.  C.  A.  Darling.    Mr.  Darling 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  board.    We  went  through  the  canvassing, 
and  each  return  of  the  managers  was  examined  both  by  Mr.  Moose  and 
niyself.   We  compared  the  polMists  and  the  returns.    Mr.  Darling  hav- 
ing resigned,  Mr.  Brice  was  appointed  secretary  by  the  board. 

Q.  What  made  Darling  resign  f — A.  Well,  sir,  on  that  day  he  was 
incapacitated  for  acting. 
Q.   What  do  you  mean  by  that  f — A.  Well,  sir,  he  was  intoxicated. 
Q.    He  got  drunk  and  had  to  resign  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.    AlVhat  day  was  that ;  the  first  day  ? — A.  That  was  the  10th  day  of 
J^ovember,  the  day  we  started  to  canvass. 

Q-    ^hat  was  done  then  ! — A.  That  evening  Mr.  Darling  came  back ; 
Mr.  Brice  was  still  acting,  and  Mr.  Darling  assisted  in  looking  over  the 
additions  and  seeing  that  the  vote  was  canvassed  correctly.    Mr.  Moose 
and  inyself,  however,  did  it  carefully.    On  the  next  day  the  different 
duplioates  and  all  were  signed. 
Q'    Signed  by  whom  ? — A.  By  the  members  of  the  board. 
Q-    Pending  this  count,  was  there  any  demonstration  of  violence  or 
iutiaiidation  there? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  whatever  there.    There  was 
•A  public  meeting  on  the  day  it  was  understood  that  General  Hampton 
^aft  elected,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rejoicing  by  the  people  over 
it;  and  there  was  some  excitement,  but  no  demonstration  of  violence 
^Wtever.    There  were  some  tar-barrels  set  on  fire  in  the  public  square, 
^liieh  was  about  the  only  place  where  they  could  make  that  kind  of 
demonstration,  but  I  know  of  no  violence. 

.  Q«  State  whether  the  board  at  any  time  was  disturbed  in  its  delibera- 
tions in  any  way. — A.  None  whatever ;  it  was  never  disturbed  in  its 
deliberations. 

Q-  Did  your  associates  at  the  time  make  any  complaint  that  they 
J^re disturbed  or  intimidated? — A.  ISone  whatever.  I  have  spoken  to 
^th  members  of  the  board  about  it.  They  both  thought  that  the  elec- 
"^^  bad  been  carried  on  fairly,  as  far  as  they  knew. 

Q*  Darling  says  that  they  hallooed  so  at  that  meeting  and  made  such 
a  disturbance  that  the  republican  chairman  got  frightened  and  left ;  is 
tuatso!— A.  Mr.  Moose, as  I  said,  was  not  chairman  of  the  board;  I 
^ascbairraan  of  the  board.  Mr.  Moose  left  there  that  night,  but  for 
^hat  reason  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  night? — A.  That  was  on  Friday  night,  the  10th,  and  he  came 
'^ek  next  morning,  and  we  met  there  together  the  next  morning. 

Q-  You  had  not  finished  the  work  when  he  left  ? — X.  No.  I  think  we 
pt  through  all  except  signing  the  papers.  We  staid  there  awhile 
'<)t)ger  and  adjourned  until  morning,  and  met  again  in  the  morning. 
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]Mr.  Moose  left  there,  saying,  "I  will  be  back  in  15  minutes; "and 
I  never  saw  him  any  more  until  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Is  he  a  dissipated  man  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  he  object  to  signing  the  papers! — ^A.  Not  in  the  least 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  fears  that  violence  would  be  done  tohim?- 
A.  None  whatever.  Next  morning  he  looked  again  over  the  lists,  and  he 
l)ointed  out  some  mistake  in  the  addition,  and  we  run  over  itagaluto 
be  sure  that  we  were  right ;  we  together  ran  over  the  additions  of  thedif 
ferent  precincts,  and  he  signed  the  papers  without  any  hesitation  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  movements  of  the  democratic  party  in 
your  county? — A.  Well,  tolerably  so,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you,  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  sought  to  induce 
the  colored  people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  by  threats  of  violence 
or  violence  of  any  sort! — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  withiu  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else 
on  the  democratic  side  did  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON : 

Q.  What  time  on  Friday  did  you  commence  canvassing  the  votes?- 
A.  1  cannot  tell  exactly  the  time,  but  I  think  it  was  about  nine  o'clock- 
about  that  time,  I  would  say. 

Q.  In  the  morning? — A.  It  was  in  the  morning;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  Mr.  Moose  leave  the  room  where  you  were  canvass 
lug?— A.  It  was  after  dark.  My  recollection  is  that  we  adjourned.  I 
know  that  I  myself  did  not  go  to  dinner,  but  I  think  we  adjoarned  for 
probably  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  during  that  time ;  and  all  tbe  balance 
of  the  time  until  dark  we  were  steadily  at  work. 

Q.  What  did  you  and  the  colored  commissioner  do  in  the  way  of  can 
vassing  the  vote,  or  do  anything  connected  with  canvassing  thevote, 
after  Mr.  Moose  left!— A.  Not  one  thing.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago, 
I  think  that  all  the  managers'  returns  had  been  canvassed — pntdowii 
on  the  paper — and  that  all  that  was  left  to  do  was  the  signing.  That  is 
my  recollection  of  it,  but  I  am  certain  that  we  did  no  act  at  all  after 
Mr.  Moose  left. 

Q.  Were  the  other  two  commissioners  republicans,  or  understood  to 
be  such! — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  they  were  republicans. 

Q.  And  you  were  chairman  of  the  board! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Meebimon  : 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  how  the  vote  has  been  running  in  your  conntr 
for  the  last  two  or  three  elections. — A.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  vote. 
The  colored  vote  has  been  about  fifteen  hundred,  I  think ;  I  do  not  rec 
ollect  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  they  voted  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Four 
teen  hundred  and  sixty  seven. 

Q.  What  was  the  democratic  vote! — ^A.  Four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy  at  the  last  election. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  had  the  democratic  vote  been  for  a  number  of  years  prioc  to 
the  last  year  ! — A.  I  have  forgotten.  It  was  very  much  less  than  that, 
however,  [witness  refers  to  a  memorandum.]  In  Spartanburgh  inlSI^, 
according  to  this  list,  which  I  think  is  correct,  the  vote  was  1,540  repub- 
lican, and  2,G57  were  what  I  suppose  you  might  call  the  coalition  or  con- 
servative ticket.    Green  was  running. 
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r  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

w  was  it  in  1876  ?— A.  In  1876  the  democratic  vote  was  4,670. 
w  do  you  explain  that  increase  in  the  democratic  vote  ?— A. 
,  there  were  a  good  many  colored  people  who  voted  with  the 
ts,  and  heretofore  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  disaffection  on 
of  the  nominations  made  by  the  democratic  party,  but  this  time 
came  out  fuller,  I  suppose,  than  it  ever  had  been.  In  fact,  I  do 
7  of  a  white  man  hardly  who  failed  to  vote;  in  fact,  men  who 
z  were  brought  out.  The  colored  vote,  I  do  not  think,  came  out 
;  near  so  full  as  the  white.  The  census  of  1875  makes  the  col- 
e  nearly  500  more  than  they  voted. 

f  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

lat  does  it  make  the  white  vote  1 — A.  According  to  the  census 

b  was  4,367,  and  the  colored  vote  was  2,015. 

IS  the  vote  of  Spartanburgh  County  full  at  the  late  election  ! — 

>s  very  full. 

at  is,  taking  the  whole  voting  strength  of  the  county,  the  vote 

F — A.  The  vote  was  a  very  full  vote,  sir. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  5, 1877. 
}E  W.  Nichols  sworn  and  examined. 

J  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

on.  State  your  age,  place  of  residence,  business,  and  the  politi- 
with  which  you  afiQliate. — A.  I  am  twenty-seven  years  old  ;  I 
:  Spartanburgh;  I  am  an  attorney;  I  affiliate  with  the  demo- 
rty. 

i  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign  in  this  State  ? — 
sir. 

te  where  you  were,  what  part  you  took,  and  what  means  you 
observing  the  political  canvass  where  you  were. — A.  In  Spar- 
1  County.  I  attended  the  different  political  meetings,  at  least 
lany  of  them,  in  the  county.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  names 
Serent  points? 

beeimon.  Give  us   a  general  idea  of  how  many  you  attended, 
u  a  candidate  for  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
lat  office  were  you  a  candidate  for! — A.  Probate  judge  of  the 

kte  whether  you  visited  the  various  precincts  in  the  county. — 

ik  I  visited  nearly  every  neighborhood  during  the  canvass.    I 

I  some  fitteeu  or  twenty  public  meetings.    At  these  meetings 

re  generally  different  speakers  present,  and  the  meeting  passed 

ly.    There  was  generally  a  free  and  open  discussion ;  joint  dis- 

^as  always  requested. 

1  the  republicans  have    a  regular  canvass  for  the  various 

—A.  Yes, sir! 

i  yon  have  a  joint  discussion  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that 

ty  candidates  were  announced ;  they  had  regular  State  can- 

i  they  have  a  regular  county  ticket ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  a 
50unty  ticket,  but  it  was  not  announced ;  they  had  the  tickets 
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printed,  and  on  the  day  of  the  election  they  had  their  regular  ticket. 
They  had  no  nomination  previous  to  the  election  that  I  know  of.  They 
kept  it  to  themselves,  if  they  had. 

Q.  Did  the  republicans  join  in  these  debates  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  someof 
them.  At  the  Court-House  there  they  did  frequently.  In  the  county 
there  were  several  meetings  where  colored  speakers  spoke — one  place, 
at  Glen  Springs,  I  remember  they  were  asked  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion if  they  chose  to  do  so,  and  one  of  their  members,  John  Norris, 
made  a  speech.    He  is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  State  whether  there  were  demonstrations  of  violence  at  any  of 
^  those  meetings. — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.    Everything  passed  off 
'  quietly.  The  canvass  was  conducted  upon  the  persuasive  plan  altogether. 
No  violence  was  used. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  sought  to  induce  colored  men  through  the 
means  of  threats  of  violence  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket!— A.  Hid 
not. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else  on  the  demomtic 
side  did? — A,  No,  sir;  not  within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  Wood 
rufl^s  precinct. 

Q.  What  was  your  observation  there  as  to  the  manner  of  condactiDg 
the  election  ! — A.  Everything  was  conducted  fairly  there. 

Q.  W^is  a  large  vote  polled  there  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  the  vote  was 
perhaps  325,  It  was  not  considered  very  large.  It  vva«  a  very  good 
vote  for  that  precinct. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there  I — ^A.  I  arrived  there  about  seven 
o'clock,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  ?— A.  I  suppose  the  sun  was  about  tf o 
hours  high  when  I  left  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Charles  A.  Darling  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  see  him  there  f — A.  I  passed  him  just  before  I 
got  there.  He  and  another  gentleman  were  walking  down.  They  had 
stopped  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  they  got  there  to  leave  tieir 
buggy.    He  got  there  only  a  few  minutes  after  I  did. 

Q.  He  says  that  at  Woodruff's  place  two  or  three  hundred  men 
crowded  around  the  polls  and  interrupted  the  voting. — A.  There  was 
no  interruption  at  all,  that  I  saw,  and  I  was  present  all  the  while;  there 
were  a  good  many  about  there.  I  do  not  suppose  that  while  I  was  there 
there  could  have  been  that  many  present.  It  was  very  early,  and  a 
good  many  white  voters,  especially,  came  in  during  the  day,  The  col 
ored  voters  generally  voted  in  the  morning.  "There  was  no  interference 
at  all  about  there.  Woodruff's  is  a  little  town,  and  the  men  were  gen- 
erally scattered  about  in  stores  and  such  places. 

Q.  Were  you  where  you  could  have  seen  it  if  such  had  occurred  f- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  soon  as  I  got  there  I  went  right  up  to  the  box,  and  1 
was  about  and  near  the  box  all  the  while. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  anybody  applied  to  vote  and  could  not  vote  *- 
A.  No,  sir ;  every  one  who  applied  to  vot«  could  vote  ;  I  know  that 

Q.  How  long  did  Darling  stay  there  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  he  staid 
more  than  an  hour.  I  noticed  he  was  looking  very  strangely  and  I  re- 
marked to  some  one  that  perhaps  he  had  been  drinking,  or  something 
of  the  kind ;  I  just  judged  from  his  looks ;  I  spoke  a  few  words  tobim 
as  I  passed  him.  I  saw  him  walking  off  up  toward  Mr.  Davis's,  where 
he  left  his  buggy,  and  I  made  some  inquiries  about  it,  and  some  one  said 
he  was  sick. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  went  off  from  there  t — ^A.  I  saw  him  going 
off  myself. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  any  more  during  the  day  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
i  not. 

Q.  He  says  that  Philip  Epstein  went  around  and  struck  the  tickets 
t  of  colored  voters'  hands. — A.  If  there  is  a  man  by  that  name  in 
at  neighborhood  I  do  not  know  him.  I  was  raised  within  four  miles 
Woodruff's,  and  I  know  nearly  every  colored  man  and  every  white 
in  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  sort  t — A.  No,  sir  j  nothing  of  the 
nd. 

Q.  He  says  that  George  W.  Moore,  republican  chairman,  had  to  lie  out 
ree  days  before  the  election.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — A. 
M)nld  not  swear  to  anything  about  that,  because  I  do  not  know  the 
ct  I  do  not  know  that  he  did  or  that  he  did  not.  I  cannot  see  any 
ason  why  he  should  have  lain  out. 

Q.  Were  you  at  a  public  political  meeting  the  night  before  the  elec- 
)n  at  Spartanburgh  Oourt-Housef — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there. 
Q.  Mr.  Darling  stated  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Flemming,  county 
licitor,  had  been  beaten  by  the  democrats  there  and  pushed  ofif  the 
urt-honse  steps.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  Well,  no, 
*.  I  never  saw  him  beaten  at  all,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
except  what  I  heard.  It  was  the  hotel  steps.  But  I  was  at  the  court- 
»use  on  one  occasion  previous  to  theele<*tion — I  do  not  know  how  long — 
tien  tbey  had  a  meeting.  There  were  some  republican  candidates  for 
Ate  officers  there,  and  Congress,  too,  I  believe.  They  had  a  meeting  of 
eir  own  that  day  in  town,  and  they  were  invited  by  the  democratic 
lairman  to  a  joint  discussion  in  the  courthouse  at  night.  The  people 
»embled  there  at  an  early  hour  after  supper,  and  Mr.  Flemming  came 
I  and  made  arrangements  with  the  democratic  party  for  joint  discus- 
ion,  and  one  or  two  others  formed  a  committee  to  go  and  invite  speak- 
rs  at  the  hotel.  He  came  back  in  a  short  time  and  said  that  Jones  and 
illson  were  there  from  Columbia,  and  did  not  feel  like  coming  down, 
aid  Mr.  A.  S.  Wallace  invited  them  to  his  room.  Upon  that  announce- 
nent  a  great  many  of  them  got  up  to  start  out,  and  the  democrats  in- 
ited  them  to  keep  their  seats ;  that  they  would  be  heard.  There  were 
•^0  colored  speakers  allowed  to  speak  that  night.  Mr.  Flemming  went 
Nit,  and  was  gone  a  few  minutes,  and  I  heard  a  little  fuss  through  the 
loor,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  see,  some  young  men — I  could  not  tell  who 
•bey  were — seemed  to  have  hold  of  some  one. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Young  white  men  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so;  I  could  not  see — it 
^as  a  mixed-np  crowd — ^in  the  confusion.  In  fact,  I  could  not  have  told 
inything  about  whether  it  was  Mr.  Flemming  if  I  had  not  been  informed 
ifterward  that  it  was  him,  and  from  his  general  appearance  I  was  sat- 
a^ed  it  was  him.  There  was  no  violence  used  at  all  that  I  know  of.  I 
appose  through  mischief  they  gathered  him  up  and  brought  him  back. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Flemming  t — A,  He  is  a  man  of  general 
ttd  character. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  turbulence  and  drunkenness  ? — ^A.  It  is  bad.  His 
eneral  character  in  the  community  is  bad. 

Q.  Is  he  a  disorderly  person! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  disorders  has  Flemming  been  engaged  in  f — ^A.  Well,  sir, 
inking,  and  fighting,  and  carousing  around  generally. 
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Q.  When  did  he  have  a  fight,  and  with  whom  ? — A.  Well,  su-^behada 
fight  previous  to  the  election  with  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Cleave- 
land,  a  young  lawyer. 

Q.  Is  Cleaveland  a  man  of  high  charaoter  ? — A.  Yes,  sirj  heisalav- 
yer  there. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  was  not  a  political  difficulty 
at  ail. 

Q.  No ;  of  course  not. — A.  It  was  something  about  their  legal  affairs. 
I  saw  him  on  one  occasion  very  drunk,  in  pursuit  of  a  trial-justice  on  the 
street,  and  the  sheriff  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  he  would  have  to 
put  him  in  jail  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet  ^  and  he  kept  quiet  for  a  few 
moments  and  the  sherlif  went  off,  and  then  he  made  towards  the  trial 
justice  again,  who  then  told  him  that  he  must  not  come  any  further,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  other  fights  have  you  known  him  to  be  engaged  in  f-A. 
He  had  a  fight  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thompson. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Thompson  ? — A.  Mr.  W,  W.  Thompson  is  a  younglaf 
yer  in  the  place. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thompson  is  a  man  of  high  character  there,  is  he? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Thompson  is  a  democrat,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  ibis 
much  of  it :  when  I  got  to  the  door  Mr.  Flemming  was  down  and  had 
hold  of  Thompson,  and  they  were  holding  him  off,  and  holding  him  ofi^ 
and  I  went  to  the  scene  right  at  once.  Some  one  had  hold  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ;  perhaps  it  was  the  police. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 
Q.  That  is  all  you  saw  of  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  some  time  before  the  election,  I  do 
not  know  how  long. 

Q.  Was  Thompson  an  active  democrat  in  the  county  ? — A.  He  \ras  a 
young  man  then.    I  do  not  suppose  he  had  taken  any  part  in  politico 

Q.  When  was  that — this  last  fall  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  last 
year. 

Q.  In  1875  ?— A.  I  think  so.  Well,  it  might  have  been  in  1874.  It 
was  early  in  1875,  or  some  time  in  1874 ;  1  do  not  recollect  the  dates.  I 
have  seen  him  bruised  up  several  times,  from  the  effects  of  fights  that 
I  did  not  see  him  engaged  in. 

Q.  You  suppose  that  they  were  the  effects  of  fights  ? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him,  then,  engaged  in  two  fights,  and  each  time 
with  a  democrat  of  high  charact'Cr.  That  is  so,  is  it  ? — A.  Well,  whea 
he  was  pursuing  the  trial-justice,  the  trial-justice  was  a  republican. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  two  other  fights,  and  you  swear  each  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  fighting  was  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  STEWART— EICHL AND  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  5, 1877. 
James  Stewart  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  rank  in  the  Army. — Answer.  Captain, 
Eighteenth  Infantry. 
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Q.  Where  are  you  now  stationed  ? — A.  In  Colnmbia. 
Q.  About  how  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  f — A.   A  little  over  six  years. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  since  about  the  Ist  of  July 
last  ? — A.  In  Greenville  and  Laurens  and  in  this  county. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Greenville  ! — A.  I  went  to  Greenville  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1874. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Laurens  1 — A.  I  arrived  in  Laurens  the  3d 
of  September,  1876. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — A.  From  then  until  the  15th 
day  of  November,  1876. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  occurred  under  your  observation  during  the 
time  that  you  were  in  Laurens.  Our  object  ^s  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  republicans,  and  particularly  colored  republicans,  were  intimidated 
or  prevented  from  voting  in  any  way  by  the  white  democrats? — A. 
Well,  I  can't  exactly  state  that. 

Q.  You  can  state  the  facts  that  came  under  your  observation  f — A. 

During  the  late  election  I  remained  in  the  garrison  myself,  and  the 

otber  officers  and  the  whole  command.    In  the  morning  the  Unite  States 

marshal  called  upon  mo  and  asked  me  where  I  would  be  during  the  day. 

I  told  him  that  I  and  the  officers  under  my  command  would  be  at  the 

garrison,  subject  to  any  call  that  he  or  the  United  States  commissioner 

should  make.    They  never  made  any  call  upon  us  during  the  election. 

Q.  What  came  under  your  observation  in  reference  to  the  election,  if 

anything? — A.  Everything  appeared  to  pass  off  very  quietly. 

Q.  What  number  of  troops  did  you  have  f — A.  I  had  about  thirty 
men. 

Q.  Had  you  stationed  squads  of  men  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
county  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  At  what  other  precincts  had  you  men  stationed  f — A.  I  sent  Lieu- 
teuant  Miller  and  ten  men  out  to  Clinton. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  political  meeting  held  in  Laurens  prior 
to  the  election  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  make  any  journeys  through  the  country  away  from  the 
court-house  town ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  upon  private  business, 
not  upon  public  buisness. 

.  Q'  Did  anything  special  come  under  your  observation  during  those 
jom-Deys? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  nothing  occurred  except  what  uatur- 
J'v  WouJd  occur  at  any  meeting.  Of  course  I  was  not  concerned,  and 
^  «x>k  no  notice  of  it. 


LIEUT.  GEORGE  S.  HOYT— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Jantuiry  5, 1877. 

^^Obge  S.  Hoyt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
^nestion.  State  your  rank. — Answer.  Lieutenant,  Eighteenth  United 
O  ^  Infantry,  United  States  Army. 
«,J;i«  ^Vhere  were  you  stationed  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  ? — A.  At 
^^R^field,  S.  C. 

^*  At  which  voting-box,  if  either,  were  you  stationed  particularly? — 
^-  M  box  No.  2. 
H»  Please  state  what  came  under  your  observation  at  box  No.  2. — A, 
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When  the  company  arrived,  aboat  fifty  yards  from  the  polling-place,  it 
was  halted,  and  I  was  directed  to  take  four  men  and  go  down  to  the 
polling-place  to  assist  Deputy-Marshal  Beattie  in  forcing  his  way 
through  the  people  who  were  crowded  together  there  so  that  the  votera 
could  not  gain  admittance  to  the  hoase  to  vote. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  courthouse,  in  what  condition  did  .vou  find 
it  as  to  whether  access  could  be  gained  readily  or  not! — A.  I  found,! 
should  say,  from  thirty  to  fifty  mounted  men,  all  armed  with  revolvers 
in  their  hands,  and  some  with  clubs,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  eotraoce 
as  closely  as  they  could  be,  apparently  to  prevent  the  colored  people 
from  getting  in  to  vote.  By  direction  of  the  marshal,  I  took  my  men  up  to 
open  the  way  so  that  they  could  go  in  to  vote.  I  went  inside  the  boild* 
ing  through  a  window,  ns^d  as  an  exit  for  the  voters,  and  then  ootat 
the  door  and  opened  the  way  from  the  door  through  these  horsemen  so 
as  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  come  through.  I  had  four  men  with 
me,  and  as  we  marched  out  I  ordered  the  horsemen  to  give  back  and 
they  crowded  their  horses  back  so  as  to  give  way  for  the  men  to  come 
out.    I  then  posted  sentinels  to  keep  the  way  open. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — A.  At  this  time  it  was  about 
ten  o'clock ;  I  remained  there  until  about  twelve,  when  another  officer 
relieved  me  from  that  immediate  duty  until  two  o'clock ;  then  I  was  on 
the  same  duty  from  two  to  four,  and  the  other  officer  from  four  to  six, 
when  the  polls  closed. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  whether  the  crowd  'round  about  were  armed 
or  not,  and  whether  they  were  orderly  or  disorderly  f — A.  At  the  time 
1  went  down  to  the  house  there  were  some  men,  who  had  voted,  coming 
out.  The  way  it  was  managed  wa>s  to  take  ten  in  at  a  time  and  swear 
them,  and  then  they  would  vote  and  come  out  to  make  room  for  more. 
They  opened  the  door  to  admit  some  more,  and  the  negroes  in  front  tried 
to  get  up  to  the  door  through  the  white  men,  but  they  would  not  allow 
the  negroes  to  do  so;  two  or  three  did,  however,  get  through  between 
their  horses,  in  some  way,  and  came  up  on  the  platform.  One  of  them 
was  struck  ov^er  the  head  by  a  club  in  the  hands  of  a  democrat,  and 
knocked  off  from  the  platform.  I  then  spoke  to  the  marshal  aboat  tlie 
condition  of  affairs  there,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  not  an  officer  of 
the  polls  who  could  make  these  people  go  back,  so  that  the  negroes 
could  come  in  and  vote,  and  Mr.  Sheppard,  who,  I  think,  was  sape^^ifior 
of  the  polls,  stepped  out  and  told  these  mounted  men  to  get  back,  away 
fiom  the  door,  so  that  the  people  could  come  up  and  vot«.  They  paid 
no  attention  to  what  he  said,  and  I  heard  the  remarks  made  that  tbey 
would  not  do  so;  that  the  damned  niggers  should  not  vote.  Mr.  Sbei>- 
pard  came  back  and  said  that  he  could  do  notiiing  with  them.  Then  tbe 
deputy  marshal  a^ked  me  to  clear  the  way  through  them.  As  regards 
arms  among  the  white  men  that  I  saw  around  there  in  the  imm^iate 
vicinity  of  the  poll,  they  were  armed  with  revolvers  without  an  excep- 
tion that  I  noticed  ;  I  noticed  no  exception. 

Q.  Were  revolvers  exposed,  strapped  around  them  ? — A.  At  the  time 
the  way  was  opened  some  of  their  revolvers  were  in  their  belts  and  some 
were  in  their  hands,  apparently  ready  for  use. 

Q.  After  the  polls  were  closed  that  evening,  will  you  please  state 
whether  the  town  was  orderly  and  quiet,  or  whether  there  was  disorder 
in  the  town  f — A.  I  heard  some  noise,  but  could  not  say  much  about  it, 
because  I  lived  three  or  four  hundred  yards  out  of  town  in  a  house,  and 
could  not  say  much  about  the  condition  of  the  town  that  uight  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  town  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  if  yoQ 
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30W  f — A.  Of  ray  own  knowledge  I  coald  say  nothing  aboat  it  j  of 
mrse,  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  :  ^ 

Q.  Did  yoa  hear  any  firing  of  guns  or  see  any  white  men  parading 

rough  the  town  the  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  saw  the  white 

?n  in  the  town  the  night  before,  and  that  night,  as  I  was  going  back  from 

e  hotel  where  I  had  been  to  take  the  commanding  officer's  mail  to  him ; 

lad  a  lantern  in  my  hand,  and  a  person  ordered  me  to  halt.    I  paid  no 

'ention  to  it  and  went  on.    When  I  arrived  at  the  hotel  I  saw  a  crowd 

persons  on  the  street,  bat  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  that  crowd 

not. 

3.  Were  they  mounted  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

^.  As  to  noises  and  firing  of  guns  on  the  night  previous  to  the 

ction  you  may  state. — A.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that  of 

"  own  knowledge ;  as  I  said  before,  I  was  staying  some  two  or  three 

odred  yards  outside  of  town,  and  I  didn't  heftr  anything  special  after 

le  o'clock  at  night,  because  I  went  out  home  at  that  time. 

3.  How  many  days  before  the  election  did  you  arrive  at  that  place! — 

1  arrived  tbere  on  the  22d  of  August.  I  left  to  go  North  on  leave  of 
sence  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  returned  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
r,  and  then  remained  there  until  the  13th  day  of  November. 
Q.  Between  the  time  you  arrived  there  the  last  time  and  the  time 
Q  left,  did  you  notice,  prior  to  the  election,  anything  in  the  way  of 
timidation  on  the  part  of  the  white  population  toward  the  colored 
ople  ! — A.  Well,  1  saw  things  down  there  that  had  that  appearance 

me. 

Q.  Describe  what  they  were. — A.  About  the  14th  of  October,  I  think 

was,  there  was  a  republican  meeting  announced  to  be  held  in  a  grove 
lere,  aud  I  sa\yjifle-clubs,  as  they  were  called,  come  in  there  from  the 
onntry  in  all  J[|PMRs  and  assemble  in  large  numbers,  and  I  heard 
ome  white  men  in  Edgefield  say  that  they  were  going  over  to  the  meet- 
ing aud  going  to  divide  the  time  with  them,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
lubs  that  I  speak  of  were  armed  with  revolvers,  and  were  mostly  uni- 
f>rn)ed  with  red  shirts. 

Q<  Did  you  see  them  do  anything  more  than  that,  or  hear  them  make 
Dy  threats  at  all  to  the  colored  people? — A.  I  don't  think  I  heard  any 
^ireats  before  the  election. 


MADISON  CE A WFORD— MARION  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  5, 1877. 
Madison  Ceawpord  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q'lestion.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Marion  County. 

j««  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  born  there. 

^'  flow  old  are  you  f — A.  About  thirty-five  years  old. 
V^-  Are  you  a  relative  of  Simon  Crawford,  who  testified  before  this 
^JI»mittee  yesterday  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

^'  What  is  the  relationship  between  you  f — A.  Brothers. 

Jc«  Are  you  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

,V'  Where  were  you  during  the  political  campaign  before  the  last 
^*^tioa ! — A.    I  was  right  up  home,  sir. 
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Q.   Did  the  democrats  do  anything  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  what  they  did  to  you.  Tell  your  story  right  through.— A. 
They  came  to  my  house,  and,  came  up  right  there ;  and  I  have  got  a 
lane  that  comes  up  to  my  house — r- 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  wasaboat 
the  19th  or  20th,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  now. 

Q.  The  19th  or  20th  of  Octob«^r  !— A.  Of  September,  I  think.  Some 
of  them  come  right  up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  I  was  there  in  my  gar- 
den right  back  of  the  honse,  and  some  rode  up  the  lane  and  stopp^  and 
got  down  off  their  horses  and  pulled  down  the  fence  and  was  ^oing  to 
ride  through  the  cotton-patch,  and  I  started  down  there  to  see,  and 
when  I  got  within  about  thirty  yards  they  commenced  shooting  at  me 
as  hard  as  they  could,  and  I  stood  there  until  they  shot  once  or  twice^ 
and  then  I  turned  back,  and  they  said  ^'  Halt,"  and  I  would  not  halt,  and 
they  got  on  their  horses  and  commenced  running  their  horses  right  after 
me,  and  I  broke  and  run. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  there  f 

The  Witness.  What,  in  the  field  I 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes ;  how  many  were  in  the  field  f 

A.  About  fourteen  altogether ;  there  was  only  two  in  the  field  there. 
The  balance  of  them  was  at  my  house.  The  night  before  that  they  had 
went  to  Brother  Simon's  and  shot  one  man  there,  and  shot  a  boy.  The 
man  was  my  wife's  son,  and  that  morning  she  taken  my  cart  and  horse 
and  went  atter  him  and  brought  him  to  my  house. 

Q.  Did  he  die  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  died  that  night,  and  they  taken  a 
gun  out  of  my  honse 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  these  men  commenced  shooting  at  yoa  and 
you  broke  and  run  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  run  to! — A.  I  ran  down  to  the  branch. 

Q.  Did  they  follow  you  ? — ^A.  They  followed  after  me  until  they  got 
to  the  branch. 

Q.  Did  you  cross  the  branch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  run  down  to  the  branch 
and  he  w^as  riding;  and  he  rode  down  to  the  branch  and  I  jumped  out 
of  the  field  down  to  the  branch,  and  then  he  stopped  and  went  back  to 
the  house ;  and  there  was  three  or  four  mens  there  come  in  to  see  the 
man  that  was  shot,  and  they  marched  them  right  into  the  house. 

By  Mr.  Ohristiancy  : 

Q.  The  colored  men  came  in! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  made  them  g^ 
into  the  house,  and  they  drew  their  pistols  on  two  of  them  and  told 
them  that  they  had  a  great  mind  to  shoot  them,  and  did  strike  two  oi 
them  over  the  head  with  their  pistols ;  but  then  I  didn't  see  that  That 
is  what  they  told  me  when  I  went  back  to  the  house. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  long  before  you  went  back  to  the  house? — A.  In  the  cooi^ 
of  half  an  hour,  or  a  quarter.  . 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  went  back  to  the  house? — ^A.  IfoaU" 
them  colored  men  there.  .. 

Q.  Had  the  white  men  gone  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  staid  there nn*^* 
they  all  left.  I  was  down  the  branch  looking  at  them,  and  could  ^ 
them  leave,  and  then  I  went  back.  . 

Q.  About  how  many  times  did  they  shoot  at  you? — A.  Well,  sir?  ^ 
can't  state  how  many  times. 

Q.  Did  they  hit  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't  hit  me.  I  could  h^^ 
the  shot  come  pretty  close,  and  sometimes  a  ball  would  strike  behii^^ 
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)  and  sometimes  before  me.    There  was  two  shooting  at  me,  one  right 

aight  behind  and  the  other  right  against  me. 

Q.  Did  they  shoot  at  you  with  pistols  or  guns  ? — A.  Pistols,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you! — A.  They  only  said,  "  Halt,"  and 

Jt  was  when  they  first  started ;  but  they  didn't  say  anything  else  to  me. 

Q.  At  what  place  was  this  young  man  shot  ? — A.  He  was  shot  at 

Don  Crawford's  house. 

5.  Did  they  do  any  injury  to  your  property  ! — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't 

any  injury  to  my  property. 

8.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  this  young  man  shot ;  do  you  re- 

jmberf — A.  I  think  it  was  on  Tuesday. 

3.  When  did  he  die  I — A.  He  was  shot  on  Tuesday  night,  and  he  died 

Friday  night. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  shot  him  ? — A.  He  told  my  wife  ;  my  wife 
IS  his  mother. 

Q.  How  old  was  the  young  man  ? — A.  He  was  about  twenty-two  years 
d. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  your  brother  Simon's  after  that  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
didn't  go  there,  1  don't  think,  until  about  two  days  after  that. 
Q.  When  you  got  to  your  brother  Simon's  house,  in  what  condition 
ere  his  house  and  property  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  in  a  very  bad  con- 
itioD,  as  I  thought. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  condition  was. — A.  His  kitchen  doors  was  broke 
own,  and  his  cotton-house,  where  he  kept  his  cotton,  the  door-facing 
^as  shot  right  smart,  and  some  of  the  garden -palings  around  the  house 
•as  broke  down. 

Q.  Was  your  brother  Simon  at  home  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  his  family  there  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  his  family  was  not  right 
bere;  they  left  the  house  the  night  they  shot  that  boy,  and  some  other 
►eople  was  living  on  his  place.  I  think  his  wife  had  rented  the  house  to 
kDother  woman.    She  said  she  was  scared  to  stay  there. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  your  brother  Simon's  place  f — A.  I 
hink  I  lived  something  over  a  mile. 

Q*  Did  you  go  to  your  brother  Simon's  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
tat  two  days  after  that,  I  think. 

Q«  Was  there  any  more  injury  done  to  his  property  ;  was  his  wine 
^en  away  or  his  store  of  goods  destroyed ;  do  you  know  anything 
jboutitf — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  that.  1  didn't  go  to  see  the  wine. 
J.oev  told  me  when  I  got  there  that  they  had  been  into  the  wine,  but  I 
Wtgo  into  his  store  or  look  at  the  wine. 

Q'  Did  you  see  anything  of  these  rifle-clubs  riding  around  through 
^e  country  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  Well,  they  just  kept  riding  through  the 
^untry  for  some  time ;  I  can't  tell  you  how  long. 

Q«  Did  they  generally  ride  in  the  night-time  or  in  the  day-time  ? — A. 
^^ey  rode  mostly  at  night. 

Q'  Did  they  make  any  noise  or  shoot  off  guns  as  they  were  riding 
*^nd !— A.  Sometimes  they  were  and  sometimes  they  were  not. 

^-  What  effect  did  that  have  upon  the  colored  people ;  did  that 
^^tethem  run  to  the  swamps! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  went  to 
p  8wamps,  and  a  great  many  just  quit  home  for  some  three  or  four 
*^y8,  because  they  said  they  was  going  to  shoot  them  if  they  didn't  vote 
^ith  them  this  time,  and  talking  all  such  things  as  that,  and  that  scared 
*JeDi,  you  know.  The  colored  people  didn't  believe  it — that  they  would 
•esiiot  if  they  didn't  vote  with  the  democrats — until  they  shot  the  lead- 
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ing  men,  and  then  they  believed ;  and  I  believed  it,  too,  after  they 
at  me.    I  didn't  mach  believe  it  before;  bat  I  believed  it  after  that 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  nights  after  that  f — A.  Sometimes  I  would 
stay  oat  of  my  house  for  two  nights,  and  sometimes  1  went  off  to  some 
neighbor's  house.  I  lived  right  on  the  public  road,  where  they  traveled 
mostly,  and  sometimes  I  would  stay  at  home  in  the  bam  and  kitchen 
and  about,  and  lay  out  at  night  for  a  while,  and  then  I  would  cooieiii 
the  house  sometimes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ?— A.  I  was  at  MarioD 
village. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  there  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir;  notabit 
while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  soldiers  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  some. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  Marion  on  the  day  of  the  electionf-i 
I  staid  there  the  bigger  part  of  the  day ;  I  don't  know  exactly  how  long. 
There  was  very  peaceable  times  when  I  got  there  and  very  peaceable 
times  when  I  left. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  away  from  homef — ^A.  I  came  away  from 
home  night  before  last,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  come  here;  to  see  your  brother f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  troubled  you  any  since  the  election  1 — A.  No,  sir;  thej 
have  not  troubled  me  any  since  the  election. 

Q.  How  have  they  behaved  in  the  country  around  about  since theelec- 
tiou? — A.  They  didn't  interfere  with  any  one  no  more  than  theywoot 
let  them  stay  in  their  houses.  It  isn't  safe  to  bother  them  any  more 
than  that.  They  said,  "  We  won't  hire  them  or  have  anything  todo 
with  them  any  more." 

Q.  On  whose  land  are  yon  living? — A.  On  my  own  land. 

Q.  How  much  land  do  you  own  t — A.  Only  twenty-five  acres. 

Q.  Have  any  colored  men  in  that  neighborhood  been  driven  off  Aeir 
farms  because  they  voted  the  Kepublican  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  f — A.  I  can't  tell  >ou  how  many,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  most  of  them.  In  fact^Ikoo^ 
some  four  or  five  that  has  moved,  and  they  won't  hire  them,  and  they 
say  that  they  have  got  to  go  away. 

Q.  What  reason  do  they  give  for  not  hiring  them? — A.  Because  they 
voted  against  them. 

Q.  Because  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  becw* 
they  voted  the  republican  ticket.  They  say  they  are  not  their  friends. 
and  they  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  them ;  they  say  they  are  thetf 
enemies,  and  they  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  themi 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  the  radical  ticket,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  interfered  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir;  noboiiy  interfered witk 
me,  any  more  than  since  the  election.    Do  50U  mean  before? 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  No  ;  the  day  of  the  election. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  nobody  interfered  with  me  on  that  day. 

Q.  Did  all  the  colored  people  vote  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there waa 
colored  people  voted  there. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  the  radical  ticket  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ?— A.  I  can't  t«ll  you,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  pretty  big  crowd  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  wnart 
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of  them,  80  they  told  me.    They  were  voting  when  I  got  there  and  vot- 
ing when  I  left. 

Q.  What  were  those  white  men  after  your  brother  for? — A.  Well, 
they  said  on  account  of  his  being  the  strongest  republican  there  was. 
Tbey  said  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  republican  party,  and  if  it  was 
not  for  him  they  could  manage  the  balance. 

Q.  Did  the  sheriff  have  a  warrant  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  when  he 
went  there. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  he  did  not! — A.  Why,  he  said  he  didn't. 
Q.  He  just  went  there  to  shoot  him  because  he  was  a  republican  f — 
A.  Y^s,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  not  shoot  him  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir  5  because  they 
could  not  get  a  fair  chance,  I  reckon. 

Q.  If  they  had  got  a  fair  chance  they  would  have  shot  him,  wouldn't 
they  f— A.  I  can't  say  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  had  a  fair 
chance. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  did  they  shoot  there? — A.  They  shot 
two,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  sure  that  they  did  not  shoot  six  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now  recollect  a  minute,  and  see  if  they  did  not  shoot  six. — A.  No, 
sir;  they  didn't  shoot  but  two,  from  what  they  told  me,  and  them  two 
I  saw.  I  never  heard  of  six ;  only  two — the  one  that  died  and  this  boy 
that  is  here  with  Simon. 

Q.  They  shot  them  because  they  were  republicans,  did  they  t — A.  I 
suppose  80,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  was  the  boy  ? — A.  I  reckon  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  5 
I  can't  say  his  age  exactly. 
Q.  Is  he  a  prominent  leader  there  too  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  this  boy. 
0-  They  didn't  shoot  him  because  he  was  a  leader? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  they  shot  the  boy  for. 
Q'  Who  told  you  to  come  down  here  ? 
The  Witness.  To  come  here  to  see  my  brother  ? 
Mr.  Mebrimon.  Yes. 
^'  Nobody. 

Q-  Did  he  not  send  for  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  sent  for  me  last  week, 
vhen  he  was  sick,  to  come  down  and  see  him. 

Q*  Did  you  not  agree  to  come  down  here  and  help  him  make  out  his 
cajef^A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am.    No,  I  did  not  agree  to 
coDie  down  here  and  help  him  make  out  his  case,  because  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it. 
Q«  You  are  not  a  leader,  are  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Why  did  they  shoot  at  you  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you,  sir. 
Q*  I  reckon  they  shot  at  you  because  you  were  not  a  leader ;  don't 
yoa  reckon  that  was  it? — A.  I  can't  tell  you.    You  can  give  just  as 
"^uch  idea  about  that  as  I  can. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  was  the  reason ;  because  you  were  not  a 
^^erl— A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  expect,  though,  they  shot  at  me  be- 
^nse  I  was  a  republican. 

Q«  Didn't  they  charge  you  and  your  brother  both  with  some  crime — 
^Uh  insulting  a  lady  in  that  neighborhood  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  never 
^*^fged  with  any  crime  that  I  know  of. 

Q'  Did  they  charge  your  brother  with  having  insulted  a  white  lady 
"iere!^^.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  lady  living  there. 
^  Q«  Well,  in  the  neighborhood  around  there  somewhere  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
^Wt  think  so.    . 
Q"  Tou  are  sure  of  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  am  sure  of  it. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  boy  who  was  shot  was  with  your  broths  at 
the  time  he  was  shot,  and  was  at  your  brother's  bouse  when  he  vaa 
shot  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  at  my  brother's  house. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Q.  Does  Mr.  John  Q.  Blue  live  at  your  town? — A.  Yes, sir;  if  yoa 
mean  Lawyer  Blue,  he  does. 
Mr.  Meeeimon.  Yes. 


ROSE  MOODY— MARION  COUNTY. 

ColUjVIBIA,  S.  C,  January  5, 1811. 
Rose  Moody  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  t — Answer.  I  don't  know,  sir,  exactiy; 
about  twenty-one,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  I  live  in  Marion  County,  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Simon  Crawford  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  at  his  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  staid  there  twelve 
months ;  this  last  past  twelve  months. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  some  white  men  came  to  his  hoaseand 
tried  to  shoot  him  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  tell  us  about  that. — A.  They  came  on  Saturday  nigbt;  I 
can't  tell  what  day  of  the  month  it  was,  but  I  know  it  was  the  Saturday 
night  before  the  election,  and  they  hollered,  **  Have  a  light  here,  Simwi," 
and  Mr.  Crawford  was  in  the  store  which  joins  the  house ;  he  had  went 
in  there  and  Kiid  down  on  the  counter,  and  had  the  door  locked  insidei 
and  he  said  to  his  niece,  his  sister's  son,  for  him  to  go  and  carry  a  ligiit 
out  there,  as  he  expected  that  some  one  had  broke  down  right  at  tbe 
side  of  the  public  road  that  we  lived  on.  He  went  out,  and  by  that  time 
they  knocked  the  light  out  of  his  hand  and  said  that  they  "  didn't  want 
the  damned  light,"  and  then  a  man  went  right  in  the  house,  and  tbe 
door  was  open  the  back  way  at  the  hall,  and  there  was  a  bed,  and  tbey 
looked  in  there  and  didn't  find  anybody,  and  by  that  time  thej  com- 
menced asking,  "  Where  is  Simon  %  Where  is  Simon  f  Mr.  Crawford 
says,  "  Here  I  am,  in  this  room,"  and  asked  them  what  they  wantedwitii 
him.  They  said, "  Come  out  here ;  come  out  here."  Simon  said,  "What  do 
you  want  ?"  and  in  that  time  Sheriff  Berry  asked  me  where  was  the 
door,  and  I  told  him  to  hunt  for  the  door.  I  didn't  know  what  he  wanted. 
He  kept  on  looking,  and  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  room  said,  "  Here's  the  door, 
round  here ;  what  do  you  want  ?"  Mr.  Berry  said,  "  Come  out  here."  Si 
mon  said,  *'  What  do  you  want  ?"  Mr.  Berry  said,  "  I  want  you  to(»me 
out  here."  Simon  said,  "  I  won't  come  till  you  tell  me  what" you  want* 
He  said,  "  I  know  who  that  is;  it  is  the  sheriff;  what  do  you  want  with 
me  f  Have  you  got  any  warrant  for  met  If  you  have  got  any  wanant 
for  me  I  will  come  out.  What  have  I  done  for  you  to  be  after  me.  I 
ain't  done  nothin'. " 

Mr.  Berry  said,  "  I  ain't  got  no  warrant,  and  don't  want  none  for  i 
damned  radical  nigger ;"  and  that  he  was  going  to  have  him  anyhow 
Then  Simon  told  him  he  wasn't  coming  out ;  if  he  had  to  die^  he  would 
die  right  there  in  his  room.  So  Berry  steps  to  the  door  and  bolle 
*'  O,  yes ;  O,  yes;  all  in  favor  of  taking  Crawford  and  taking  him  on 
of  his  room  and  putting  him  to  death,  let  it  be  known  by  saying  ^aye.' 
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it  appeared  to  me  like  about  thirty  or  forty  hollered  "  aye  f  and  by 
time  the  house  was  full,  all  that  could  get  in.  And  they  went  into 
lOUse  and  began  to  search  all  around  the  house,  and  Mr.  Crawford 
them,  "  I  ain't  going  to  run,  because  if  I  have  got  to  die  I  haven't 
inj'thing  to  run  for,  and  I  am  going  to  die  in  the  house  where  my 
ly  is."  The  sheriff  told  him  to  come  out,  but  he  snid  he  wasn't 
Dg  out  till  he  told  him  what  he  wanted  with  him.  Another  man, 
le  name  of  Bill  Evans,  was  there,  and  he  said,  "  Simon,  if  you'll 
)  out  I  will  shut  the  door  and  keep  all  the  rest  out."  Mr.  Crawford 
them  then,  '*  If  you  will  shut  the  door  and  only  two  of  you  stay  in 
fasten  the  door  inside,  I  will  come  out  and  let  you  talk  to  me."  In 
time  this  Keith  Crawford  ran  off.  His  brother,  Solomon  Crawford, 
t  live  very  far  from  there,  and  he  went  and  told  his  brother  that 
)  had  come  some  men  there  and  were  going  to  kill  Simon.  By  that 
Solomon  and  Moses  Lamborn  came,  and  he  ran  over  there  at  that 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Crawford  told  them  that ' 
iff  Berry  had  come  there  with  a  crowd  of  men  to  kill  him,  and  he 
*t  know  what  for.  Mr.  Crawford  came  out  then  and  he  didn't  talk 
3  80  bitter.  Mr.  Crawford  came  out  and  asked  what  they  wanted, 
he  went  to  Capt.  Bill  Evans  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted.  And  Bill 
18  told  him  that  he  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  sheriff',  for  the  sheriff 
iu  command.  And  he  went  to  the  sheriff',  and  the  sheriff  told  him 
his  business  there  to-night  was  to  make  him  change  his  politics 
would  be  death  that  night,  and  that  he  had  just  got  to  change. 
Crawford  told  him  then  that  he  didn't  vote  the  radical  ticket 
nouey ;  he  voted  it  for  principle.  He  said  that's  the  season  he 
d.  Then  he  told  him  all  them  dauined  radicals  was  the  cause 
[>ath  Carolina  being  where  she  was,  and  told  him  there  had  been 
eiit  alteration,  and  if  he  didn't  change  he  was  going  to  kill  out 
ythiug  in  that  country.  Sheriff  Berry  told  him  that.  And  he 
yii,  Simon  Crawford  if  he  didn't  change  his  politics  he  was  going  to 
him.  And  he  told  him,  *'  1  will  see  you  after  now."  That  was  the 
word  he  spoke  to  him.  He  told  him  some  two  or  three  different 
8  he  had  better  reform;  if  he  didn't  he  would  see  he  had  better. 
I  he  told  him  he  would  see  him  after  now.  They  went  off  then,  on 
irday  night,  and  Mr.  Crawford  went  off  on  Monday  evening.  I  don't 
^  where  he  went  to.  I  never  knew  till  he  came  back.  And  Mr. 
ry  came  back  again.  He  left  on  Saturday  night  and  didn't  come 
i  till  Tuesday  night. 

iie  same  crowd  came  back  Tuesday  night  and  shot  amongst  us  all, 
there  wasn't  nobody  there  but  Mr.  Crawford's  wife  and  Mr.  Craw- 
's sister's  son  and  another  young*  man  who  was  there  that  night. 
I  they  went  in  there  and  shot  among  us  all,  and  carried  me  out  and 
a  pistol  to  my  head,  and  told  me  they  would  kill  me  if  I  didn't  tell 
re  Simon  was.  I  told  them  I  couldn't  tell  to  save  my  life.  And  I 
re  to  them  I  didn't  know,  and  if  they  killed  me  for  that,  they  would 
b  to  kill  me  with  the  truth  in  my  mouth.  And  that  was  Tuesday 
It.  I  begged  mighty  hard  for  them  to  let  me  oft*,  and  I  prayed  and 
ilfor  them  to  let  me  off;  and  they  let  me  oft'  at  last.  And  I  got 
\  piece  and  then  they  shot  at  me;  anyhow  the  ball  went  into  the 
tpost  right  near  me.  And  they  took  Archie  Burnett  and  Keith 
wford  both  out,  and  Sherift'  Berry  kicked  Archie  two  or  three  times, 
struck  him  over  the  head  with  his  pistol  and  carried  him  outside  the 
and  asked  Keith  where  was  Simon.  Keith  told  him  he  didn't 
F,  Then  he  asked  Archie  Burnett  where  Simon  was,  and  he  told' 
he  didn't  know;  he  told  them  he  just  came  before  dark  that  night. 
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Berry  said  he  did  know,  and  that  it  was  a  damned  lie,  and  they  shot 
Keith  through  th«  thigh,  Sheriff  Berry  did.  And  then  he  wheeled 
around  and  shot  Archie  Burnett,  shot  him  through  the  small  part  of 
the  back.  Archie  Burnett  lived  that  night  out  and  next  day,  aud  he 
lived  all  day  Wednesday,  and  Wednesday  night  he  died.  That  was 
done  on  Tuesday  night,  and  on  Wednesday'  morning,  I  reckon  between 
eight  and  nine,  they  came  back  again.  Sheriff  Berry  did,  and  we  all  ran 
off  of  the  place  again  into  the  woods  on  Mr.  Crawford's  place,  but  only 
one  old  lady,  and  she  was  so  old  she  couldn^t  rnn,  and  Wednesday 
was  there  and  she  staid.  And  they  went  and  made  her  give  up 
keys  of  the  cotton-house,  and  they  went  to  the  cotton-house,  and  there 
was  a  baiTol  of  wine  in  the  cotton-house,  and  what  they  didn't  drink 
they  poured  out  and  wasted.  And  they  went  into  the  store  and  scat- 
tered the  things  all  about,  and  destroyed  ever  so  many  of  them,  and 
took  and  pulled  the  stopper  out  of  the  molasses  barrel  and  let  it  run. 
They  asked  her  what  it  was,  and  she  told  them  it  was  molasses,  and 
thev  told  her  it  was  a  damned  lie. 

By  Mr.  Meerimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  all  that  with  your  own  eyes  T — A.  I  saw  the  molasses 
there  when  I  came  back,  and  there's  some  one  here  that  did  see  it;  all 
the  balance  I  ^en ;  I  was  right  there. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  were  there  when  they  shot  at  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was.  I 
ran  that  night  when  I  got  a  chance,  and  that  was  after  they  left;  an<i 
Wednesday  morning  I  was  there  when  they  came,  and  I  ran  and  got 
off  then. 

Q.  How  many  were  at  the  house  there  on  Wednesday  morninfj?-;- 
A.  Next  morning,  after  cousin  Keith  Crawford  was  shot  and  conldu^, 
walk,  then  there  was  a  little  boy,  next-door  neighbor,  that  was  sent  off 
to  SInion  Crawford's  brother  Madison  to  tell  this  woman  that  Archie 
Burnett  was  shot;  and  she  sent  for  him,  and  as  she  sent  for  him  that 
morning  they  had  done  been  come  and  gone  again  before  she  came 
after  him.  When  they  came  again  York  Crawford  was  there,  aud  mf? 
and  Mr.  Simon  Crawford's  wife  was  there,  and  another  woman ;  she  i^ 
in  here. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  with  Sheriff  Berry  f — A.  I  can't  imagi''® 
how  many.  I  didn't  take  time  to  count,  I  was  so  scared.  I  didn^t  kno^ 
but  very  few  that  was  with  them. 

Q.  Archie  Burnett  died  t — A.  O,  yes ;  he  died. 

Q.  And  the  Crawford  boy  was  shot  through  the  thisrh  f — A.  Yes,^'' 
Keith  Crawford  was;  and  that  morning,  while  Ve  were  all  runui>^g' 
they  shot  York  Crawford  through  the  shoulder.  He  got  well  and  Kei^*^ 
got  well. 

Q.  W^heu  did  you  come  back  to  the  house  after  they  drove  yon  a^^^ 
that  Wednesday  morning! — A.  I  never  went  back  no  more  at  all.    * 
was  a  fortnight  before  I  went  back  any  more.    It  was  Sunday,  and  \ 
appeared  to  me  like  they  staid  there  nearly  a  week.    I  went  in  the  b^^ 
and  staid  there.  . 

Q.  What  is  the  bay  f — A.  In  the  swamp.  I  could  hear  them  sboo^ 
every  night,  and  we  'lowed  it  was  up  at  the  same  place. 

Q.  So  you  kept  hid  in  the  swamp  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  until  I  heard  th^ 
news  that  they  were  gone  down  to  the  village,  and  then  we  went  W^' 

IJ,  In  what  condition  did  you  find  Mr.  Crawford's  house  when  p^ 
went  back? — A.  The  doors  was  open  and  all  the  things  in  his  store v*^ 
scattered  all  over ' the rkouse,  and  the  cotton-house  door-facing  was  sbot} 
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A  the  barn-doors  and  things  was  open,  and  the  kitchen-door  was 
en,  too,  and  knocked  off  the  hinges,  and  the  hinges  was  knocked  off 
3  door.  Part  of  the  things  in  the  store  was  all  destroyed,  and  we 
aldu't  give  an  account  where  they  was  when  we  went  back. 
Q.  What  did  Berry  say  he  was  doing  it  for! — A.  He  told  Simon  it 
IS  because  he  was  a  damned  radical,  and  he  had  to  change  his  politics 
else  he  would  cut  him  to  death.  He  told  him  that  was  his  business 
ere,  and  he  had  it  to  do.  ^^  The  damned  radicals  was  the  occasion  of 
ittiug  South  Carolina  where  she  was.''    That  is  the  way  he  had  it. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q,  Simon  Crawford  hadn't  done  anything  at  all,  had  he  I — ^A.  No, 

\  be  hadn't. 

Q.  They  did  not  make  any  charge  against  him  ? — A.  No,  sir.    That 

18  before  the  election. 

Q.  Did  they  not  charge  him  with  having  insulted  a  white  woman 

ereiu  the  neighborhood  T — A.  No,  sir;  and  he  hadn't. 

Q.  Did  they  not  charge  him  with  it! 

The  Witness.  Charge  him  with  it! 

Mr.MERRiMON.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir,  they  didn't. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  no  such. 

Q.  Yon  never  heard  it  intimated  by  anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't 
0  it,  either. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Simon  Crawford  say  that  they  charged  him 
ritb  it! — A,  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  none  of  them, 

Q.  When  did  you  talk  to  Simon  last  about  this  thing? 

The  Witness.  Me? 

Mr.  Meermon.  Yes. 

A.  I  hav^en't  talked  with  him  aboat  it  at  all,  because  I  didn't  have  no 
:alk  with  bim  about  it.    I  ain't  doitig  Simon's  talking  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  saw  Simon  ? — A.  I  saw  him  to-day. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  talk  with  him  ? — A.  Not  about  that. 

Q.  You  never  have  talked  with  him  about  the  case? — A.  No  more 
t^an  just  talk  about  how  they  done  him. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  that  over  often  with  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had 
"0  occasion  to  talk  it  over  often  because  I  was  right  there  and  seen 
what  they  done. 

0*  How  came  you  to  be  down  here  ? — A.  I  came  down  here  as  a 

witness. 

Q-  When  did  you  come? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  exactly  now,  but  the 
^t  of  the  gentlemen  here  has  it  down  in  the  book,  I  reckon. 

Q-  Did  you  not  come  with  Simon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  came  with  him, 
i^uU  can't  tell  what  day  of  the  month  it  was. 

Q'  That  was  his  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  He  brought  you  down? — A.  I  came  with  him  when  he  came. 

,  Q-  What  did  Simon  come  down  for — to  get  his  rights  ? — A.  I  reckon 

tedid. 

Q.  And  this  was  all  done  for  nothing? — A.  All  done  because  he  was 
» radical. 

Q.  And  nothing  else? — A.  That's  what  they  said  they  were  doing 

t  for. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  say  that  it  was  done  because  he  was  a  radical  ? — 
l«  They  told  me  so ;  that  is,  I  heard  it  right  there. 

Q.  Is  the  sheriff  of  your  county  a  bad  man  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
B  was  a  bad  man  before  that  or  not,  but  I  know  he  kicked  up  mightily 
i  tLat  time. 
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KEITH  CRAWFOED— MARION  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  5, 18 
Keith  Crawford  (colored)  sworu  and  examiDed. 

By  IVIr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  ? — ^Answer.  I  guess  Fm  about  ninete 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ! — A.  I  live  here  in  the  city  now. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Marion  County  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Simon  Crawford? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  ismyonclc 

Q.  Did  you  live  at  his  house  last  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  shot  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that  shooting;  how  it  happened. — A.  Well,  sii 
Berry  was  coming  on  to  Simon  on  Sunday  night,  and  he  came  ther 
told  Simon  that  it  was  his  intention  to  kill  him  that  night  if  be  < 
change  his  politics.  Then  he  rared  around  there  right  smart,  and 
be  first  came  he  called  for  a  light,  and  I  carried  a  ligbt  out  for  bir 
he  told  me  that  he  didn't  want  nary  light,  and  asked  where  was  ^ 
Crawford.  Rose  Moody  she  told  him  he  was  in  the  room,  and  Sim( 
swered  and  said  here  he  was ;  then  he  tried  to  come  in  Simon's  rooii 
be  seed  there  was  no  chance  to  get  in  to  him,  and  Simon  asked  bim 
be  wanted,  and  he  wouldn't  tell,  but  told  him  to  come  out  and  tb 
would  tell  bim.  Simon  told  bim  he  wouldn't  tell  him  unless  hfttol 
bis  business ;  Simon  said  that  was  no  kind  of  a  way  to  come  into  a 
bouse,  and  he  wouldn't  go  into  bis  bouse  that  way.  Mr.  Berry  sslv 
be  was  going  to  have  him  out  of  there  if  be  bad  to  take  bim  out  by 
Simon  told  him  that  be  wasn't  coming,  and  Berry  told  bim  that  h 
a  damned  radical,  and  that  he  was  going  to  have  bim  or  kill  bim 
told  bim  tbat  be  understood  that  be  had  up  a  club-meeting,  and  tl 
bad  it  to  stop,  and  if  be  didn't  be  was  going  to  kill  bim.  He  toh 
if  be  didn't  change  bis  politics  be  was  going  to  kill  bim  ;  tbat  w: 
business  tbere  to-night.  So  Simon  wouldn't  come  out.  Simon  tol 
tbat  be  had  better  be  in  better  business  than  coming  tbere  killin 
for  his  politics,  and  if  be  hadn't  used  more  sncb  men  as  be  was  ii 
way  tbere  would  be  more  ruination  to  the  country  than  tbere  was. 
Berry  told  bim  that  he  was  a  Goddamned  liar ;  and  then  he  ke 
after  Simon,  but  be  couldn't  get  him  to  come  out;  and  Simon  tolt 
then  if  be  would  drive  out  all  bis  force  from  the  bouse,  be  would 
out  and  talk  to  two  of  them. 

Q.  You  mean  that  be  would  come  out  in  the  hall? — A.  Yes; 
hall,  and  talk  to  two  of  them ;  and  then  he  did  so.  Mr.  Berry  drc 
the  rest  of  the  men  out,  and  then  bim  and  Mr.  Berry  anrd  Mr.  Bill  i 
they  talked  to  him  after  be  came  out  in  the  ball ;  and  they  tol 
then  tbat  they  understood  tbat  be  bad  got  a  force  got  up  and  club 
ing,  and  they  bad  come  to  let  bim  know  that  he  bad  it  to  stop,  nxn 
didn't,  tbat  they  was  going  to  kill  bim ;  tbat  was  bis  business  h< 
night.  He  told  Simon  that  be  was  the  bead  man  of  this  club,  s 
had  it  to  stop,  oi'  else  be  was  going  to  kill  bim.  He  didn't  have 
ing  more  to  say  to  him  then ;  only  when  be  went  to  leave,  be  1 
back  and  said,  "  If  you  don't  reform,  you  bad  better."  He  re] 
tbat  word  three  times  before  be  left  tbat  nigbt.  Tuesday  ui^ 
brought  his  crowd  back  tbere  again,  too. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  there  with  bim  ? — A.  I  couldi 
you  exactly  bow  many  tbere  was.    I  know  the  place  was  full  of 
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[lere  was  some  twenty- five  or  thirty.  He  had  a  great  big  force  of  them 
lere.   . 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  the  best  part  of  them  had 
DU8,  and  the  rest  had  tbeir  pistols. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  came  back  Tuesday  night? — A.  They 
bot  me  and  shot  another  man  by  the  name  of  Archie  Burnett,  and 
bey  killed  him. 

Q.  Where  did  they  shoot  you  f — A.  They  shot  me  through  the  right 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  they  shot  you  ? — A.  I  was  out  in  the  road. 
*bey  took  me  out  in  the  road  and  shot  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  ask  you  when  they  got  you  out  in  the  road! — A. 
'iiey  asked  me  where  Simon  Crawford  was,  and  I  told  them  1  didn't 
now  where  he  was.  They  took  this  man  that  they  killed  and  carried 
im  out  there  and  kicked  him  and  abused  him  about,  and  told  him  ho 
"as  a  damned  radical,  and  they  were  going  to  kill  him ;  and  told  him 
3at  he  was  a  damn  son  of  a  bitch,  and  kicked  and  beat  him  about 
aere  i>owerfnl. 

By  Mr.  Christtancy  : 

Q.  They  did  that  before  shooting  himf — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  they 
liot  him;  after  they  did  that,  Mr.  Berry  took  and  caught  hold  of  me 
od  jerked  me,  and  threw  me  just  about  a  yard  from  him,  and  shot  me 
irough  the  thigh. 

Q.  With  a  pistol  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  his  pistol ;  and  then  I  ran  off  to 
le  fence,  which  was  about  ten  yards  from  where  I  was,  and  I  dropped 
ver  inside  of  the  fence,  and  down  between  the  fence  and  some  weeds; 
ad  I  laid  there  awhile,  and  I  saw  when  they  shot  Archie  Burnett, 
hey  made  him  turn  his  back,  and  when  he  did  that  they  shot  him.  I 
atched,  and  seen  Mr.  Berry  shoot  him.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  did  they  make  him  do  before  they  shot  him  I — A.  They  made 
im  tote  water;  nothing  only  tote  water,  and  drove  him  about  there, 
Dd  abused  and  beat  him.  He  toted  some  water ;  that  was  all  he  done. 
Q.  Where  did  they  shoot  him  f — A.  Right  in  the  road  where  I  was. 
Q.  I  mean  where  did  they  strike  him  on  his  body  ? — A.  Right  through 
le  small  part  of  his  back. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  lame  with  your  wound  ? — A.  Before  I  could 
alk  it  was  about  a  month,  although  I  could  put  my  weight  on  my  leg; 
was  a  good  while  after  that,  though,  before  it  got  to  say  well. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  were  shot;  at  whose  house  did  you 
lay! — A.  I  went  to  another  lady's  house  not  far  from  there,  to  Peg 
bLennan's,  and  I  staid  there  the  next  day,  and  then  went  to  my  uncle's 
Mise,  Solomon  Crawford's,  and  I  remained  there  the  balance  of  the 
me. 

By  Mr.  Christianc Y : 

Q.  Will  you  just  step  around  this  way  and  show  the  wound  on  your 
g1    [Witness  exhibits  a  scar  on  his  right  thigh.] 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q  Can  you  tell  us  any  reason  they  had  for  shooting  you  ? — A.  No, 
r:  they  didn't  have  no  reason  for  shooting  me. 

Q.  Yoa  couldn't*  vote  I — A.  Ifo,  sir;  I  couldn't  vote.  I  can  tell  you 
hat  I  think  they  shot  me  for;  because  they  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
witness  for  Simon  Crawford. 
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Q.  They  wished  to  kill  you  on  that  account  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why  did  they  not  finish  you,  instead  of  only  shooting  you  throngh 
the  leg  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  unless  it  was  because  I  am 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  He  had  better  ask  the  sheriff  that  question,  had  he  nott— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  If  they  intended  to  kill  you  to  keep  you  from  becoming  a  witness, 
why  did  he  not  shoot  you  through  the  head,  or  some  other  vital  part  of 
the  body  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  they  shot  you  for! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  What  did  they  have  that  row  with  your  uncle  Simon  for!— A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  no  more  than  they  said  they  come  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Because  he  was  a  radical  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  president  of  the  club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  sheriff  didn't  say  that  he  had  any  warrant  for  himt— A.  N^o, 
sir.  Simon  asked  him  if  he  had  a  warrant,  and  he  said  no,  that  be 
didn't  have  any  and  didn't  want  any. 

Q.  Did  they  charge  him  with  doing  anything  to  a  white  woman 
there  ? — A.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that,  did  you  ? — A,  No,  sir :  I  never  heard  of 
it;  he  didn't  have  no  such  talk  to  me  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  afterward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  of  it  do^^ 
at  Marion ;  they  had  such  a  report  about  what  Simon  had  doue  to  ^ 
woman,  but  there  wasn't  no  such  as  that. 

Q.  Were  the  sheriff  and  this  other  man   drunk  when  they 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  they  wasn't  drunk. 

Q.  What  sort  of  folks  were  they  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  just  m^^^ 
folks,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that's  all  I  kno^ 
about  it. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  6, 187T- 
Wm.  a.  Hayne  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chuistiancy  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Marion  Court-Hoase. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  I  have  been  there  sio^ 
the  latter  part  of  1867, 1  think. 

Q,  Are  you  a  native  of  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  bom  an" 
raised  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  lived  in  Marion  ? — A.  Since  tb^ 
latter  part  of  1867,  or  the  beginning  of  1868. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  at  the  last  election  ?— ^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  republican  candidate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  campaign,  or  see  how  i^ 
was  carried  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  stumped  the  county. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  you  saw  of  rifle-clubs,  or  bands  of  democrat^ 
armed,  going  about ;  what  facts  you  saw  that  tended  to  intimidate  th^ 
colored  voters  and  keep  them  from  voting  the  republican  ticket,  or  tha^ 
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tended  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. — A.  I  saw  rifle- 
dabs  at  several  places.  I  spoke  at  Marr's  Blufif,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Pedee.  That  was  the  first  place  we  spoke  in  the  county.  I  think  it 
was  October  21.  The  rifle-clubs  came  there  headed  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  captain  of  the  company, 
aud  tliey  made  a  demand  for  a  division  of  time. 

Q.  That  was  called  as  a  republican  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  in  the  company  ? — A.  I  do  not  know; 
there  was  quite  a  troop,  though. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unilormed,  or  both  ? — A.  They  wore  red  shirts 
and  each  man  had  a  brace  of  persuaders. 

Q.  That  is  pistols,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Navy  revolvers. 

Q.  Did  they  have  guns  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  and  how  did  they  behave  there? — A.  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  captain  of  the  company,  demanded  a  division  of  the 
time.  He  was  informed  by  the  acting  county  chairman  that  inasmuch 
as  negotiations  between  the  two  executive  committees  of  the  democratic 
and  republican  parties  had  been  broken  up,  they  thought  it  best  not  to 
consent  to  a  division  of  time  at  any  point;  that  they  had  been  instructed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  republican  executive  committee  not  to  consent 
to  a  division  of  the  time.  They  argued  with  us  for  a  time  aud  tried  to 
break  up  the  meeting  by  threatening,  and  finally  went  off. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  threats? — A.  They  cursed  and 
swore  at  a  round  rate,  aud  said  that  we  should  not  speak,  and  went  off 
threatening  vengeance. 

Q.  Did  they  return! — A.  No,  sir.  Instead  of  taking  the  train  that 
fii)?ht  at  that  place,  we  were  ferried  across  the  Pedee  River,  and  took 
the  train  at  anotlier  place,  and  we  saw  them  there  to  our  terror. 

^Q.  Describe  that  scene,  if  you  please. — ^A.  VVe  spoke  on  the  2d  of 
November  at  Cain's  precinct,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pedee.  There 
^«8auolh<*r  company  there;  they  had  no  arms  that  I  saw,  except  one  or 
t*o  pistols;  the  company  wa«  commanded  by  Captain  McWhite;  they 
(J^^niauded  a  division  of  the  time.  My  brother,  the  secretary  of  state, 
iQtormed  the  gentleman  who  made  the  demand,  that  he  would  not  agree 
^^ix^ak  tliere  unless  they  would  pull  off  their  red  shirts  and  hang  tliem 
on  their  saddles.  They  hurrahed  a  little,  but  I  do  not  suppose  with  any 
^teution  of  creating  a  disturbance,  and  went  off. 

The  next  day  we  spoke  at  Pedee,  and  then  returned  and  spoke  at 
^OQut  Zion,  and  left  that  night  for  Marr's  Bluff"  Dei)ot. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  railroad? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  stopped  with  a  friend 
^til  about  h^ilf  past  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  I  suppose.  We  thought  it  was 
best  to  take  the  train  coming  to  Columbia  that  night,  and  not  trouble 
^jin  to  get  up  in  the  morning  to  take  the  three  o'clock  train  going  to 
^Hriou.  We  got  there  a  short  while  before  the  train  arrived.  We  saw 
^%bt  from  a  lantern  in  the  pump-house  there,  and  two  lads  there  in 
^•^^ employment  of  Mr.  Gregg,  who  keeps  the  store  there,  and  who  is 
*'8o  the  agent  of  the  Columbia  road.  Mr.  Smith,  an  ex-senator  and  also 
*  candidate  for  re-election,  inquired  of  these  lads  what  time  the  train 
^oaklget  there,  and  one  of  them  told  him  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
^orojag.  Smith  told  him  he  was  going  to  Florence,  and  asked  him 
^^lat  time  that  train  would  get  there ;  he  didn't  wait  to  reply,  but  ran 
^Jitof  the  room  precipitately,  and  returned  in  about  five  minutes  with 
^boutteu  or  fifteen  members  of  this  club;  they  were  stationed  at  the 
^ttie  in  Mr.  Gregg's  store. 

Q.  White  men,  were  they? — A.  White  men. 
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Q.  Were  any  of  tbem  armed  f — A.  Every  one  of  them ;  even  these 
two  lads  were  armed  when  they  returned.    Mr.  McGlenabau  carae  in — 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  your  company  or  one  of  the  others  f— A.  He  vas 
one  of  the  others.  My  company  was  Mr.  Smith,  candidate  for  the  sen- 
ate; Mr.  HoUoway,  candidate  for  school  commissioner;  aud  myself, 
one  of  the  representatives. 

Q.  That  constituted  your  company! — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  two  or 
three  black  men  along  as  a  drum-corps  that  we  took  arouivl  wittios. 
This  Mr.  McClenahan  came  up  to  the  fire-place  and  addressed  Mr.  Smith, 
and  inquired  of  Smith  who  was  the  United  States  marshal  in  Marion 
County.  Smith  told  him  he  didn't  know.  He  asked  me  who  was  the 
United  States  marshal  at  Marr's  Bluff  a  short  time  back.  Mr.  Smith 
said,  "Mr.  Hayne."  Said  he,  "We  don't  call  him  Mr.  Hayue  this  way; 
we  call  him  Hayue.  The  God-damned  dirty  scoundrel  preveutedajoiat 
discussion  the  other  day.'' 

Q.  He  was  referring  to  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  felt  very  indicant 
and  retorted  pretty  sharply.  I  told  him  that  it  was  untrue;  that  I  had 
always  favored  joint  discussion,  because  I  did  not  think  we  had  any 
thinjr  to  fear  from  joint  discussion,  as,  in  my  opinion,  we  had  theargn 
ment  on  our  side,  and  that  at  Marr's  Bluff  I  favored  joint  diaenssioo. 
I  was  the  actiup^  chairman  of  the  county  as  well  as  deputy  marshal, and 
I  stated  that  .there  were  two  candidates  there  who  were  promiiieut  re- 
publicans, who  consented  to  the  joint  discussion ;  and  I  stated  pablicly 
to  Mr.  Thompson,  when  he  made  his  demand,  that  so  far  as  1  was  coo 
cerned  I  was  in  favor  of  joint  discussion.  He  said,  *^By  God,  we  pro 
pose  to  have  a  joint  discussion  tonijifht.  We  will  give  you  to  undprstand 
that  we  don't  care  a  damn  for  the  United  States  marshal,  Uuite<l  States 
Governmont,  or  anything  else."  This  Mr.  McClenahan  is  a  verv  violent 
man ;  is  known  as  such  through  the  whole  country,  especially  in 
that  section  of  country  where  he  lives.  He  said  that  and  opeued  his 
coat,  showing  a  red  shirt  under  the  coat  and  a  pair  of  Navy  revokers 
stuck  in  his  pants.  Every  man  was  armed.  Perhaps  the  most  abosiw 
one  present  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Williams,  who  came  from  Berry's 
Cross-Roads,  where  he  had  been  breaking  up  a  meeting.  Hearing  thai 
we  were  at  Marr's  Bluff,  he  came  there  on  the  nine  o'clock  traiu  amlin^ 
us  there.  He  saiil,  "We  intend  to  show  you  that  this  is  a  white  mao's 
country ;  it  belongs  to  us,  and  we  intend  to  have  it.  We  will  show  yon 
that  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  you  carpet-baggers  in  a  very  summary 
manner."  Like  all  Carolinians,  I  was  sensitive  on  that  points  1  was  not 
born  in  Marion,  but,  said  I,  **I  am  a  Carolinian,  and  of  as  good  birth,  if 
not  better,  than  you  ever  dared  to  pass  yourself  off  for."  He  approach 
me  and  held  his  hand  on  his  pistols.  One  of  the  men  Mr.  Gregg  had 
stationed  at  the  door  said  to  him,  **Not  now;  wait  awhile;  the  twin  is 
near  here" — 'that  was  the  passenger  traiu  going  to  Columbia— '^^a'^ 
awhile  till  the  train  passes."  They  threatened  and  cursed  us  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Hearing  the  train  coming,  they  went  out  and  got  one 
of  the  kettledrums  that  were  left  outside  by  the  drummers  and  onleml 
him  to  give  them  a  tune.  He  promptly  went  out  and  got  his  drum,  and 
as  he  came  in  they  barred  the  door.  This  Charles  Gregg  threw  his  back 
against  the  door.  The  window  was  open  or  unhooked,  and  I  weut  to 
the  window  and  threw  it  open.  Mr.  Smith  went  to  the  door  to  get  ont 
at  the  door,  and  they  refused  to  let  him  go  out  till  he  promised  that  he 
would  return.  Mr.  Hollowaj'^  and  myself  went  out  at  the  window.  Be- 
cause I  was  determined  not  to  turn  my  back  to  them,  I  went  ont  s:d^ 
ways.    I  had  no  confidence  in  them ;  knowing  what  a  set  of  cut  tbroa'i 
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jey  were,  I  was  determined  to  keep  my  eyes  on  tbem.  I  jumped 
l30i\rd  tbe  train,  they  f)ursuiu^  us. 

Q.  Did  you  all  gjet  into  the  train  f — A.  Three  of  us;  we  left  the  driim- 
orps  there.  On  our  return  I  jumped  out  and  hurrahed  for  Hayes  and 
V heeler. 

Q.  On  your  return  ;  when  was  that  ? — A.  We  Tvent  as  fiir  as  Florence, 
u  Darhugton  County,  about  six  miles  from  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  return! — A.  We  returned  on  the  next  train — the 
*  o'clock  train.  Mr.  Smith  came  up  to  Columbia  to  see  about  the  dis- 
ribution  of  troops  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Uolhiway  and  myself  returned  to 
tfarion,  on  the  northern-bound  train.  When  I  got  to  Marion  Bluff,  I 
araped  out  and  hurrahed  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and  I  was  approached 
>y  this  Mr.  McClenahan.  He  inquired  who  hollered  for  Hayes  and 
^heeler,  and  I  told  him  I  did.  He  asked  me  what  right  I  had  to  do 
^hat  Said  I,  "By  the  same  right  that  you  have  to  hurrah  for  Tildeu 
lud  Hendricks."  McClenahan  and  his  comrade  drew  their  pistols.  In 
:^hemean  time  a  colored  man  ran  up  and  McClenahan  leveled  it  on  me 
iud  cocked  it,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  train  started  and  we  got  on; 
:hey  were  pretty  drunk,  and  fired  off  their  pistols  over  the  train,  and 
JniHvshed  cmc  of  the  drums.  Two  of  them,  Williams  and  Carmichael,  went 
^  Marion. 

Q.  On  the  train  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  tried  to  kick  up  a  row 
iboanl  the  train  we  were  on.  I  drew  my  pistol,  and  dared  him  to  fight; 
titer  that  he  kept  quiet. 

Atiidavits  were  made  before  the  United  States  commissioner  in  re- 
ran! to  this  matter,  and  warrants  are  out  for  several  of  them  now,  and 
bey  have  been  arrested  and  put  under  bonds  to  appear  at  the  next  term 
►f  the  United  States  court. 

As  to  intimidation,  there  was  a  general  state  of  terrorism  existing  in 
bat  county  during  the  whole  canvass;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  one  of 
he  quietest  counties  in  the  State.  Men  were  threatened  that  if  they 
oted  the  republican  ticket,  they  would  be  deprived  of  work  and  put 
'ft  the  plantation.  I  saw  men  during  the  holidays,  quite  a  lot  of  them, 
^iihout  work,  just  knocking  around  from  one  place  to  another;  in  fact, 

heard  quite  a  prominent  gentleman  (General  Harley)  advocate  that, 
hat  if  the  negroes  didn't  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  they  should  be 
deprived  of  work. 

Q.  This  was  publicly  done,  was  it! — A.  Publicly  done  at  voters'  pre- 
incts,  just  after  the  nomination  of  General  Hampton. 

I  want  to  tell  a  little  about  that  Simon  Crawford  affair.  I  had  been 
p  here  and  had  gone  home  on  Sunday  night.  I  got  to  Marion  about 
alf  past  three  o'clock,  Monday  morning.  During  the  day,  between 
if3ven  and  twelve  o'clock,  I  went  up  town,  and  was  in  the  county  treas- 
f er's  office.  I  had  heard  about  the  affair.  I  had  heard  that  Crawford 
ame  to  town  on  Sunday  morning,  and  was  complaining  of  the  treat- 
ment received  from  these  men,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  the  time. 
Vhile  I  was  in  the  treasurer's  office  the  town  marshal  came  into  the 
t^asurer's  office,  and  asked  me  for  God's  sake  to  go  out;  that  he  feared 

row.  i  went  out  and  I  saw  the  rifle-club  mounted  out  there  with  their 
[xteen-shooters — though  I  didn't  examine  them  closely;  they  resembled 
ixteen-shooters — I  saw  Captain  Evans 

Q.  Where  was  this! — A.  This  was  in  the  town  of  Marion,  and  oc- 
Kirred  on  Saturday  night,  I  think.  I  got  there  on  Monday  morning  at 
bout  half  past  three  o'clock,  and  the  marshal  asked  me  to  go  out  and 
^  my  influence  with  the  colored  men,  saying  that  Berry,  the  sheriff, 
Od  Bill  Evans,  the  captain  of  the  rifle-club,  had  reported  that  Simon 
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was  coming  into  town  to  take  out  a  warrant,  and  they  were  deterraJDed 
to  intercept  liini.     I  went  oat  and  fonnd  quite  a  confusion  existing  in 
the  public  square.    The  captniu  was  mounted,  with  his  red  shirt  and  red 
gloves,  riding  to  and  fro.     All  the  stores  were  closed,  schools  dismissed, 
and  priviite  rtjsideuces  closed.    As  I  stepped  out  of  the  court  bouse  I 
saw  a  crowd  of  colored  men  very  much  excited.     Mr.  Senator  Smith  and 
I  remained  with  them  for  a  time,  trying  to  quiet  their  fears  aud  keep 
order.    I  went  and  told  Lawyer  Woods  that  I  thought  the  excitement 
was  unnecessary,  and  asked  him  why  they  were  riding  about^  creatiog 
so  much  disturbance  and  so  much  excitment.     Mr.  Wood  said  it  was 
reported  that  Simon  Crawford  was  coming  in  to  burn  the  town.    "  Well,'' 
said  I,  *'  Mr.  Wood,  you  are  an  intelligent  man,  and  you  know  it  is 
simply  au  impossibility  for  three  or  four  men  to  come  in  here  aud  do  the 
town  an  injury  like  that."    Said  I,  "You  have  seen  this  town  in  flaoes 
many  a  time,  and  you  have  seen  it  put  out  by  the  aid  of  colored  repub- 
licans."    He  said,  **  Yes,  I  know  that,  Hayne;  I  think  it  is  all  unneces- 
sary, and  I  have  tried  to  stof)  it.     I  spoke  to  Evans  awhile  ago,  but  you 
know  he  is  an  excitable  and  impetuous  man."    I  spoke  to  a  >ouugmaa 
by  the  name  of  Ofily,  and  requested  him  to  go  down  to  the  railroad  and 
meet  these  parties  and  bring  them  into  town.     He  went  down  and  met 
Simon  Crawford,  and  brought  him  in  in  a  gig.     Simon  was  sitting  down 
in  the  seat  and  he  was  in  Simon's  lap.     They  drove  up  to  the  court  bouse 
and  went  into  the  auditor's  office,  he  and  Mr.  Smith.     The  trial  justice, 
who  took  his  affidavit,  promised  that  he  would  issue  a  warrant,  nod 
Simon  went  home,  after  receiving  the  assurance  from  the  trial-jusiicetliat 
the  warrant  would  bo  issued  aud  these  parties  brought  to  punisbmeut. 

That  night  the  sheriff  took  this  rille  company  out,  and,  to  give  it  thd 
color  of  law,  it  was  st.yled  his  posse  comitatus,  but  it  was  really  the  rifle- 
club,  armed  and  mounted.  They  rendezvoused  the  balance  of  tbatda.r 
on  the  square,  A  man  by  the  name  of  Archie  Burnett  was  killed  up 
there.  1  knew  him  very  well;  he  was  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  man. 
They  continued  up  there,  coaimittiug  depredations,  until  1  thought  it 
had  gone  far  enough  ;  and  that  afteinoon  I  went  out  for  a  ride,  aud  my 
horse  threw  me  and  injured  me  so  that  I  was  kept  at  home  for  two  or 
three  days ;  I  heard  that  this  man  had  been  killed  and  the  boy  wouDded, 
after  I  came  out,  an<l  that  they  had  destroyed  the  property  of  tbeji* 
peo|)le.  The  colored  people  were  v^ery  indignant  after  they  heard  of  the 
death  of  this  man  and  the  wounding  of  the  boy  and  the  destruction  of 
the  |)roperty  of  these  people,  and  they  did  swear  that  unless  sometbin^ 
was  done  they  would  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  that  tbey  bad 
been  governed  by  the  advice  of  their  leaders  long  enough,  aud  tbef 
didn't  intend  to  submit  to  it. 

I  callt'd  on  a  number  of  prominent  democrats  in  the  town  to  bold  n 
conferen(!(^  in  regard  to  the  matter.  1  refer  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson  and 
Colonel  Blue,  who  is  now  one  of  the  representatives  from  the  county. 
We  had  a  (conference  in  the  morning,  and  they  ])romised  us  that  tbeV 
would  send  a  courier  up  to  Captain  Evans  and  Mr.  Berry,  and  «ill  the 
rifle-club  to  Marion  ;  that  that  was  the  only  way  to  preserve  order  and 
quiet  in  the  neighborhood.  I  don't  know  whether  he  sent  or  not,  but 
the  rifle  club  didn't  come  in.  The  report  came  in  town  that  another  man 
was  killed ;  that  was  false,  but  it  excited  the  negroes.  Wo  called  another 
conference,  and  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Johnson  sent 
word  the  next  morning  to  Captain  Evans  that  he  must  come  in  with  his 
posse  immediately  and  deliver  the  papers  to  the  sheriff,  (he  was  acting 
as  sheriff's  deputy,  with  the  ritie-club  as  his  ix)sse.)  They  came  baci^ 
next  day,  about  three  o'clock,  and  marched  into  town.    They  demanded 
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en  that  Mr.  Crawford  come  up  and  give  bonds ;  tbey  had  taken  out  a 
ace-warrant. 

Q.  Who  demanded  that ;  the  rifle-club  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  feeling  was 
intense  against  Simon  that  I  advised  him  not  to  do  it.  He  came  in 
f  11,  and  I  advised  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  days.  He  did 
The  rifle-club  claimed  that  he  didn't  give  a  bond.  They  knew 
II  euough  that  the  bond  they  required,  which  was  in  the  sam  of  Ave 
adred  dollars,  conld  not  be  given  by  him.  I  advised  him  to  keep  out 
the  way  until  quiet  was  restored  and  the  feeling  died  away.  The 
liwg  was  very  intense.  I  remember  the  sheriff  came  to  my  window 
1  said  that  he  had  heard  that  the  colored  i)eople  were  very  indignant 
linst  him  ;  that  it  was  reported  that  he  killed  this  man  Burnett.  He 
lied  it;  but  said  he  believed  he  shot  the  boy  that  was  wounded  in 
t  shoulder.  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  if  he  had  been  sober 
lo  not  think  he  would  have  taken  part  in  it;  but  he  is  just  like  a 
ce  of  putty ;  when  he  is  drunk  he  is  up  to  any  deviltry.  They  kept 
1  drunk  for  that  purpose.  The  sherifl'  and  I  had  a  long  talk  about 
matter.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  had  gone  entirely  to<^  far; 
it  instead  of  protecting  these  people  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  oppress 
m.  He  told  me  that  I  was  mistaken  ;  and  I  referred  again  to  this 
rder.  He  said  that  he  didn't  kill  the  man  ;  never  fired  at  him,  but 
It  he  shot  the  boy  in  the  shoulder.  If  you  desire  to  know  the  names 
the  captains  of  these  companies  I  can  give  them. 
i.  Those  whom  you  know  you  can  name  ? — A.  The  captjiin  of  the 
urens  Court  House  club  was  McLucas;  the  captain  of  the  Pedee 
wnship  club  was  William  McWhite ;  the  captain  of  the  Aeriel  Town- 
ip  club  was  David  Legett ;  the  captain  of  the  Spring  Branch  club 
s  William  Evans,  and  the  captain  of  the  Wahee  club  was  Daniel 
irry,  sheriff  of  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  charge  did  the  sheriff  or  Captain  Evans  make  against  Simon 
rawford  f — A.  No  charge  at  all,  except  that  he  was  president  of  a 
ayes  and  Wheeler  club  up  there. 

Q.  In  your  conversation  with  them,  did  they  ever  charge  him  with  the 
Dmmission  of  any  crime  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever.  In  the  confer- 
nce  a  gentleman  that  he  belonged  to  when  a  slave,  Mr.  T.  C.  Moody, 
aid  that  he  raised  him,  and  that  he  was  always  civil,  as  a  boy  and  man, 
s  a  slave  and  freeman ;  that  he  had  known  him  to  be  civil,  industrious, 
i^d  honest;  they  said  that  he  threatened  to  burn  out  the  neighborhood 
nless  these  men  were  brought  to  punishment. 

,Q.  That  was  after  the  assault  had  been  made  upon  him  ? — A.  Yes, 
if;  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Berry  about  it,  and  he  said  they  spoke  of  it  at  Tem- 
^rance  Hall.  Crawford  lives  just  a  few  miles  from  there,  and  he  had 
card  that  he  was  president  of  that  club,  and  had  been  making  incen- 
iary  speeches,  and  thought  he  would  go  there  and  advise  him.  He 
^ent  into  the  house,  and  Simon  got  frightened  and  went  into  the  loft 
Hhe  house.  Said  I,  "Sheriff,  you  had  no  right  to  do  that."  "O," 
*id  he,  "yes  I  have,  as  a  citizen."  Said  I,  "As  a  citizen  you  had  no 
'?htat  all."  Said  I,  "You  are  answerable  to  the  law,  and  you  know 
lU  well  there  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  which  says  that  every  man's  house 
(bis  castle,  and  you  had  no  right  to  enter  it;  if  Simon  had  gone  into 
our  house  to  advise  you  as  to  the  shade  of  your  politics,  you  would  not 
aye  submitted  to  it."  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  didn't  mean  no  harm." 
aid  I,  "Harm  has  come  out  of  it;  one  life  is  lost,  and  another  boy  is 
oanded  and  may  die."    "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  swear  to  it  1  didn't 
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intend  any  harm."  They  had  made  no  charge,  except  that  he  was  pres- 
ident of  that  club  and  a  prominent  man  in  that  neighborhood.  Itisa 
sparsely-settled  neighborhood  anyhow,  and  the  farmers  are  very  poor 
anyhow,  mostly.  There  are  very  few  farmers  around  in  that  section  of 
the  countr3\  and  Simon  was  always  regarded  as  a  sort  of  leader  there. 
Q.  He  was  a  man  of  some  little  property  at  that  timet — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  he  owned  some  two  hundred  acres  of  land  ;  I  think  about  that 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  arrest  these  men  and  punish  them  for  this 
crime? — A.  Why,  bless  your  soul,  the  sheriff  was  arrested  and  the 
grand  jury  found  no  bill  against  him.  The  evidence  was  just  as  clear 
and  strong  as  it  could  be. 

Q.  What  sort  of  folks  composed  the  grand  jury  f — A.  A  majority  of 
them  were  democrats 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  on  it  T — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  judge  have  you  there  ? — A.  A  very  good  jad^e. 

Q.  Did  he  not  charge  the  grand  jury  on  this  subject,  and  tell  them 
that  this  was  a  crime  of  murder,  and  that  they  owed  it  to  themselves 
and  to  society  to  bring  these  men  to  justice  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  charged 
them  as  all  judges  do  in  casesof  murder ;  the  evidence,  ex |?ar/etbongh it 
be,  the  State's  witnesses  were  all  in  his  favor  and  they  found  no  bill. 

Q.  Were  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  county  officials  democratic  or  republican  ? — A.  They  are 
democratic  now  ;  they  were  republicans.  This  man  Berry  was  elected 
as  a  republican,  and  adhered  to  the  republican  party  until  within  the 
past  year. 

Q.  How  is  your  clerk  ? — A.  The  clerk  is  republican. 

Q.  Who  draws  the  jury  ! — A.  The  jury  is  drawn  by  a  commission  cona- 
posed  of  the  clerk,  sheriff,  auditor,  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. 

Q.  Are  they  or  a  majority  of  them  republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  drew  this  jury  that  ignored  a  bill  for  this  dreadful 
crime! — A.  lam  simply  telling  you  that  they  found  no  bill.  1  hav^ 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  there  is  such  a  feel' 
ing  in  South  Carolina ;  I  have  regretted  time  and  again  that  the  prejia 
dices  of  the  race  should  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  uo  so  ' 
thing  scarcely  as  law  in  this  country. 

Q.  The  republicans  have  had  the  whole  administration  of  the  Stat 
government,  have  they  not? 

The  Witness.  What  does  that  signify  ? 

Mr.  Merkimon.  It  signifies  that  they  ought  to  punish  these  crirae^ 
If  they  wield  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  do  you  not  thin 
that  they  ought  to  punish  these  men,  whether  white  or  bltick,  who  a 
guilty  of  these  terrible  (jrimes  ? 

Q.  I  am  not  here,  Mr.  Merrimon,  to  give  my  opinion :  I  am  simplj 
giving  the  important  facts  as  I  know  them. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  as  a  fact,  whether  they  are  not  republicans!— A. 
portion  of  them,  certainly ;  but  1  am  telling  you  that  a  majority  of  tb  ^ 
grand  jury  were  democrats  at  that  time,  and  that  as  an  initiative  step  t>^ 
punishment 


Q.  The  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  gover 
ment  in  this  State  are  in  the  hands  of  the  republican  party ;  is  th. 
so  ! — A.  1  am  not  here  now  to  discuss  legal  questions. 

Q.  I  am  just  asking  you  that  simple  question. — A.  That  is  the  fa?^^ 
that  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  are  in  the  hands  of 
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^publicans,  and  they  shoald  be  by  virtue  of  having  a  majority  of  thirty 
loasand  votes  in  the  State. 

Q.  Who  are  the  judicial  officers? — ^A.  A  portion  of  them  are  repub- 
cans. 

Q.  How  was  the  vote  in  your  county  at  the  late  election  f — ^A.  The 
lajority  was  about  four  hundred  in  excess  of  the  actual  vote  in  the 
9unty  ;  that  is  my  opinion.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  prove  that ;  I 
now  that  I  was  an  advocate  of  Judge  Green's  election  two  years  ago, 
ud  with  the  highest  count,  the  most  popular  candidate  on  the  ticket 
jceived  not  quite  two  hundred  majority  ;  but  the  democratic  majority 
lis  time  has  been  increased  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five.  There  were 
',  that  time,  two  years  ago,  about  fifty  Tar- Heels  working  at  turpentine- 
stilleries  in  the  county,  who  hadn't  been  in  the  State  long  enough  to 
>te,  and  this  time  they  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  yet  they  in- 
eased  about  four  hundred  and  forty -five. 

Q.  Did  the  republicans  get  the  vote  that  they  had  gotten  on  former 
scasions? — A.  They  lost  a  few. 

A.  How  many  I — A.  I  can't  say ;  I  don't  suppose  they  lost  more  than 
fty  in  the  whole  county ;  I  scarcely  think  fifty  colored  men. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  republican  ticket  lack  of  receiving  as  many 
Dtes  as  it  did  at  any  former  period  when  it  received  its  highest  vote  f — 
^.  I  do  not  know  actually,  Mr.  Merrimon ;  I  think  Mr.  Smith  is  here, 
nd  I  think  he  can  answer  better  than  I. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  apprehend  my  question,  quite;  without  refer- 
Dce  to  majorities  or  the  size  of  the  democratic  vote,  did  the  republican 
<jket  get  the  vote  it  usually  got  In  your  county  in  point  of  numbers  ! — 
»-.  I  think  it  did,  very  nearly. 

Q.  The  white  vote  was  very  much  increased? — A.  Very  much  in- 
f eased. 

Q.  ^^as  there  an  exciting  campaign  there,  one  that  brought  out  every 
>ter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  such  campaign  on  any  former  occasion  ? — A. 
-^,  sir;  I  think  they  got  nearly  all  their  white  and  colored  vote  in  the 
Unty  two  years  ago,  when  Green  was  up;  the  county  was  tborougbly 
ti  vassed. 

C^.  Who  was  Green  ? — A.  Judge  Green  was  nominated  by  the  inde- 
tadent  republicans  for  circuit  judge. 
CJ.  He  ran  against  Chamberlain  in  1874? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  You  speak  of  rifle-clubs;  do  you  use  that  term  rifleclnb  as  synon- 
^  ous  with  democratic  club? — A.  It  is  an  armed  political  organization. 
C^.  Did  you  see  them  muster  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen 
^ir  men  time  and  again.  1  remember  a  man  was  drunk  in  Marion, 
I  <l  time  and  again  the  sheriff  called  out  the  rifle-club  to  arrest  him.  I 
t:^rposed  in  the  mean  time,  or  he  would  have  been  killed,!  believe 
"mnly.  I  have  heard  the  noise  of  the  rifle-club  drilling  in  the  Masunic 
^ge  where  they  met,  and  I  judged  by  the  noise  of  the  lowering  of  mus- 
^ts  that  they  were  drilling,  and  from  the  way  the  orders  were  given. 

<i.  Did  they  call  themselves  rifle-clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2-  I^id  they  have  any  democratic  clubs,  as  contradistinguished  from 
^«se  rifle-clubs,  in  the  campaign  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  these  clubs  were 
imposed  of  democrats  entirely. 

Q.  Take  that  to  be  so ;  did  they  have  democratic  clubs  as  contradis- 
^guished  from  these  rifle-clubs? 

The  Witness.  Political  clubs,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  Yes. 
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A.  TTtat  was  the  same  club,  and  when  called  for  political  occasions 
they  invariably  went  out  with  their  rifles. 

Q.  Who  was  that  preacher  who  had  these  *' persuaders  T— A.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Thompson. 

Q.  Of  what  faith  is  he! — A.  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  The  chairman  suggests  that  he  was  an  Old  School 
Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Cameron.  They  believe  in  predestination? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
they  thought  that  we  were  predestined,  too. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Did  he  have  these  pistols  exhibited  so  that  the  crowd  could  see 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  could  see  them  under  his  coat. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  common  in  your  section  of  the  State 
for  everybody  to  wear  arms — blacks  and  whites,  republicans  audall!— 
A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  more  common  than  it  should  be. 

Q.  It  is  done  without  distinction  of  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose 
80.    The  campaign  started  me  to  carrying  one ;  I  carried  it  concealed- 

Q.  These  folks  that  you  tell  us  about  did  not  use  any  violence  in  yoci^ 
presence! 

The  Witness.  On  what  occasion  f  Do  you  refer  to  that  occasions* 
Marr's  Blufl',  when  they  came  into  the  pump-house! 

Mr.  Merrimon.  No;  1  mean  generally  in  the  campaign  throoglitb^ 
county. 

A.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  nearest  I  came  to  being  insulted,  and  I 
lieve  if  the  train  had  not  come  at  that  time  I  would  have  been,  becao^ 
this  man  McOlenahauis  known  to  be  a  violent  and  bitter  man,  and  tbi 
man  Williams  is  an  irresponsible  character,  and  could  be  influenced  todo 
anything.  I  regretted  it  very  much.  1  went  down  there  unsuspecting'  5 
I  had  no  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind.  They  have  never  had  any  occ^' 
sion  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  to  me.  I  was  put  on  the  ticket  will* 
Chancellor  Johnson  and  Colonel  Howard,  on  a  fusion  ticket,  and  I  bar«5 
tried  very  hard,  even  as  a  republican,  to  do  my  duty. 

Q.  Uave  you  been  much  in  public  life? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  Ibare 
been  a  member  of  most  of  the  republican  conventions.  I  was  reading- 
clerk  of  the  house  for  four  years,  and  a  member  for  two  years,  and  X 
don't  think  that  any  one  that  knows  me,  white  or  black,  democrat  oi" 
republican,  can  say  anything  but  what  I  have  tried  to  act  the  part  of  a^ 
honorable  man,  i)ublicly  or  privately.  I  remember  last  winter  I  advo- 
cated the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  legislature  giving  conservative  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  I  and  a  few  other  republicans,  and  the  biH 
would  have  passed  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  democratic  membd* 
who  were  in  their  beds  asleep. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  bill  wjis  that! — A.  It  was  a  bill  redistricting  tb^ 
State.  It  would  have  given  one  democratic  member  of  Congress  fro***^ 
this  State. 

Q.  As  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  I  will  ask  you  tU^^ 
question :  your  constitution  provides  that  the  legislature  shall  mal^^ 
provision  for  the  registration  of  the  voters  of  the  State.  Has  any  bol^ 
act  been  passed ! — A.  We  have  no  such  registry  law.  I  favored  "^^ 
coming  together  of  the  two  classes.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only  w'  ^ 
to  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  State.  I  have  always  advocated  fask<:>^ 
but  when  it  came  to  the  straight-out  democratic  ticket,  I  amnotiufae*."^^ 
of  it.  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  stage  to  advocate  the  non-repres^x:*^ 
tion  of  a  people  that  1  am  interested  in  and  identified  with.  1  am  ^^wri 
iug  to  advocate  a  fusion  ticket.    I  would  like  to  see  it  brought 
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whenever  it  can  be  carried  out  in  good  faitb,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say 
here  that  the  democracy  of  Sonth  (3arolina  (I  cannot  speak  for  the  rest 
of  them)  are  not  prepared  for  that ;  they  say  that  this  is  a  white  man's 
country,  and  they  mean  what  they  say.    I  have  tried  as  hard  as  and 
harder  than  a  great  many  of  them,  and  have  done  my  best  toward 
bringing  about  good  government,  for  I  and  T.  C.  Dunn,  the  present 
comptroller  general,  were  the  ones  that  advocated  peace,  and  Chamber- 
lain and  a  majority  of  the  republican  party  brought  all  these  reforms  in 
the  State,  and  I  know  that  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  administration  re- 
form has  been  brought  about.    I  voted  for  a  great  many  reform  meas- 
ures in  the  legislature,  and  therefore  I  know. 

Q.  State  whether  at  the  late  election  Governor  Chamberlain  ran  on 
the  reform  ticket ;  state  whether  he  did  not  run  on  a  ticket  against 
which  you  aud  the  other  reformers,  as  they  were  styled,  had  made  war. — 
A.   I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  said  something  in  your  testimony  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
ifUcult  to  punish  white  men  who  were  charged  with  crime  in  your  see- 
on  of  the  State.  State  what  facts  are  within  your  knowledge  in  regard 
>  t^hat. — A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  the  white  men  invariably 
^£*use  to  sanction  the  punishment  of  white  men.  Justice  can  be 
x^^rarted  if  there  is  only  one  white  man  on  the  jury,  as  you  are  aware. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  wherewthere  is  a  question  between  the  col- 
ored aud  white  races! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Crawford  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  were  demo- 
crats f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  refused  to  find  a  bill  against  each  of  the  persons  who  were 
charged  with  the  offense  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  see  how  the  State  government  can  help  that  f — A.  Why 
BO,  sir ;  I  cannot  see  it 

Q.  Senator  Merrimon  asked  you  if  the  State  government  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  republicans  5  how  is  that  f — A.  I  cannot  see,  if  Senator 
Merrimon  were  the  executive  of  the  State,  how  he  or  anybody  else  could 
devise  any  means  by  which  that  could  be  remedied.  In  the  case  of  the 
jary  a  man  is  sworn  to  do  his  duty,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  it,  he  perjures 
himself;  that  is  a  matter  between  him  and  his  Creator,  I  suppose. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  5, 1877. 
^»  -B.  Elliott  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Camebon: 

^^^stion.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  here  at  present. 
i«^*     ^'bat  oflficial  position  do  you  hold  f — ^A.  I  am  at  present  the  attor- 

^'S'^neral  of  the  State. 

^-    -Are  you  a  native  of  this  State  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
^^J:    Xlow  long  have  you  resided  in  tTtiis  State! — A.  About  eleven 

^'     "\^hat  oflScial  positions  have  you  held  since  you  came  to  Sonth 
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Carolina! — A.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  State;  I 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  from  1868  tp  1870.  Prior 
to  that  time  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conventiou  of  the 
State  at  the  framing  of  the  present  organic  law  of  the  State. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Represeutatives,too! 
— A.  I  afterward,  in  1870,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  re-elected  in  1872.  I  resigned  iu  tbefall 
of  1874,  and  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  State,  and  upon  its  organization  became  speaker  ot  the  house.  I 
served  there  from  the  fall  of  1869  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  elected  to 
Congress  the  first  time,  as  at?sistaufc  adjutant-general  of  the  State.  Upon 
my  election  to  Congress  in  1870, 1  resigned  my  position  as  assistaot 
adjutant- general,  and  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Scott  as  the  major- 
general  commanding  the  militia  of  the  State,  which  i>osition  I  still  bold^ 
having  been  continued  by  the  succeeding  governor. 

Q.  What  official  connection  have  you  with  the  republican  party  now! 
— A.  I  am  at  present,  and  have  been  for  the  past  five  years,  what  is 
known  as  the  president  of  the  State  executive  committee  of  therepob 
lican  party. 

Q.  Some  testimony  has  been  given  before  this  committee  iu  re^nlto 
a  military  company  said  to  have  existed  at  Hamburgh,  in  this  State.- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  that  is,  or  was  at  any 
time,  a  legal,  organized  military  company;  please  give  the  committee 
whatever  information  you  have  in  ^regard  to  that. — A.  The  compauy 
was  regularly  organized  as  a  part  of  what  is  known  jis  the  uational 
guard  of  this  State,  and  has  at  no  time  since  its  organization  ceased  to 
be  a  |)art  of  such  national  guard. 

Q.  Has  it  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  military  authorities  ot  the 
State! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  go  on,  Mr.  Elliott. — A.  The  company  at  Hamburgh 
when  originally  organized  was  known  as  Company  A  of  the  ninth  regi 
ment  national  guard.  The  headquarters  of  the  ninth  regiment— andin 
fact  the  whole  regiment — was  within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Ed^ 
field,  of  which  county  Hamburgh  was  then  a  part,  hi  1872  Aiken 
county  was  erected  ont  of  contiguous  parts  of  the  counties  of  Edge 
field,  Orangeburgh,  Barnwell,  and  Lexington,  and  Hambiir^^h  was 
brought  into  the  new  county  of  Aiken.  It  necessitated,  tlierelbre,  a  re 
arrangement  of  the  militia,  as  it  affected  these  companies  that  were  lo- 
cated in  those  portions  that  had  been  detached  from  the  original  connries 
and  brought  into  county  of  Aiken.  This  Hamburgh  Conifmuy  A  was, 
therefore,  detached  and  was  made  the  nucleus  for  a  new  regiment,  desig- 
nated as  the  eighteenth  regiment  national  guard,  retaining  its  comiwny 
letter ;  it  was  Company  A ;  so  that  this  Hamburgh  company,  which  wjjs 
originally  Company  A,  ninth  regiment,  is  now  Company  A  of  theeijjht- 
eenth  regiment. 

This  same  company  was  one  of  the  earliest  companies  organized  in 
that  section  of  the  State  when  the  militia  was  first  put  in  oi)erauon 
unde:  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  as  passed  between  18G8  and  186!). 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  that  1  shall  go  through  the  whole 
detail  as  to  the  change  of  oflicers,  &c. 

Q.  You  may  do  so,  stating  it  as  specifically  as  you  are  able  to.— A. 
When  first  organized,  P.  R.  Rivers  was  the  captain  of  the  company  and 
commissioned  as  such.  S.  J.  Lee  was  first  lieutenant  oi'  the  company. 
Rivers  some  time  afterward  become  colonel  of  the  regiment,  the  nintli 
regiment  as  it  was  then,  and  S.  J.  Lee  became  the  major  of  the  rep 
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ent.  John  Williams,  the  present  colonel  of  the  eighteenth  regiment, 
which  this  company  is  a  part,  succeeded  to  the  captaincy,  and  re- 
ained  as  its  captain  during  the  residue  of  the  time  that  this  company 
la  a  part  of  the  ninth  regiment ;  but  when  the  company  was  detached 
)m  the  ninth  regiment  and  became  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  regiment, 
bn  Williams,  who  had  been  the  captain,  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
tbe  new  regiment. 

I^ith  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  have  here  in  my  hand  the  re- 
rt  of  tbe  adjutant  and  inspector-general  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal 
ir  ending  October  31, 1875.  By  reference  thereto,  on  page  29  will  be 
Dd  the  designation  of  tUe field  aild  staff  officers  of  the  regiment; 
L  John  Williams,  commissioned  as  such  January  1,  1874;  Lieut. 
i.  Frederick  IS'ix,  jr.,  commissioned  January  1, 1874;  both  were  com- 
leioned  the  same  day.  I  neglected  to  bring  with  me  tUe  letters  of 
Plication  with  the  recommendations  for  the  appointment  of  these 
cers,  Williams  and  Nix,  but  I  have  with  me  the  original  oath  of 
ce  under  which  they  qualified  and  were  commissioned.  The  oaths 
re  taken  on  the  4th  of  February,  1874. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

i.  What  is  their  date  ! — A.  February  4, 1874 ;  they  qualified  on  that 
>e.  It  is  usual  in  the  appointment  of  officers  to  have  the  oaths  taken 
tbem  before  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  commission.  But  frequently 
i  officers  commissioned  took  rank  from  time  prior  to  the  date  of  their 
nmission.  In  my  own  case  it  was  so  when  I  was  commissioned  as 
jorgeneral  of  the  State ;  I  took  rank  from  August,  1870,  though  my 
uiuission  was  issued  and  I  entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  du- 
8  of  the  station  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  By  reference  to  the 
me  pages  of  this  report  of  the  adjutant-general  for  1875,  the  companies, 
at  is  of  the  eighteenth  regiment,  as  organized  at  that  time,  embraced 
^tnpaoy  A,  the  same  company  now  in  question ;  the  captain  of  the 
mpany  wa&  left  blank,  the  reason  of  that  being,  as  I  have  said,  the 
emotion  of  Captain  Williams,  who  had  been  its  captain  before  that 
me.  The  first  lieutenant  is  Lewis  Cartledge;  second  lieutenant, 
imes  Coleman  ;  the  date  of  these  commissions  of  these  officers  is  No- 
^mber  1, 1873.  These  were  the  lieutenants  who  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
ons  after  the  promotion  of  S.  J.  Lee  as  I  have  mentioned. 
Q.  And  after  the  promotion  of  Williams  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  thought  I 
^d  omitted  to  bring  the  applications  for  promotion  of  Williams  and 
>X)  but  I  have  got  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  those  letters!— A.  January  20, 1874.  They 
^de  application  and  the  following  indorsements  appear : 

Hkadquarters  Second  Brioadr,  Thibd  Division,  National  Guard, 

BUiekville,  S.  C,  January  20, 1874. 

^Pproved  and  respectfully  forward  to  Mi^or-General  Rivers. 
^y  Command  of  Brig.  Gen.  B.  J.  Wbipper. 

J.  KENNEDY, 
Colonel  and  J89i8iant  AdjutanUGtneraL 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  National  Guard, 

State  op  South  Carolina, 

Columbia,  8,  C,  January  30, 1874. 

'^Proved  and  respectMly  forwarded  to  Major-General  Swails,  commanding  Da- 
^  gnard.  State  of  South  Carolina. 

^e  was  the  assistant  major-general  of  militia  and  commanded  wbile 
^^6  absent  in  Congress.) 

'^  order  of  M^jor-General  Rivers. 

WALTER  R.  JONES, 
Colonel  and  Aeeietant  Adjutant-OenertU* 
a  O  VOL  11^29 
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Hbadquartkrs  National  Guasd, 
Columbia^  Januaq/  30,187i 

Approved  and  respectfally  forwarded  to  his  ezcelleDoy  the  govenior  and  commiod-  , 
er-in-chief,  with  the  request  that  the  application  may  be  granted. 
By  command  of  Major-General  Swails. 

JAMES  KENNEDY, 
Colonel  aad  Assistant  AdjutOMt-GenfftL 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Where  do  these  papers  come  from  that  you  have  there  f— A<  Th^ 
are  a  part  of  the  official  records  of  the  adjatant-general's  departiDcot 

Q.  Are  they  certified  f — A.  The5'  are  thexOriginal  that  are  on  file. 

Q.  YoQ  are  not  the  castodian  of  them,  are  yoo  ? — A.  I  have  the  right 
of  access  to  them  at  any  time ;  they  are  sabject  to  be  inspected  by  m 
at  all  times.  My  headquarters  are  in  the  adjutant-general's  office  of  the 
State,  and  we  have  mutual  transcripts. 

By  Mr.  Cheistiancy  : 

Q.  The  adjutant-general's  office  is  subordinate  to  you  f — ^A.  All  orders 
for  recommendations,  &c.,  pass  through  my  headquarters  before  they 
reach  the  governor.  It  is  the  last  stage  before  they  reach  the 
commander-in-chief. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  are  a  major-general  ? — A.  I  am  the  major-general  commaDd* 
ing  the  militia  of  the  State.  This  application  is  approved  by  Gomoor 
Moses. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  further  history  of  the  company  that  you  have  not 
given  you  can  give  it. — A.  As  I  stated,  this  company  became  at  the 
time  mentioned  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  regiment  and  remained  so  to 
this  day,  so  far  as  the  records  of  the  department  are  concerned,  and  do 
action  has  been  taken  to  drop  the  company  from  the  rolls.  Some  tine 
prior  to  the  spring  of  1876  the  company  had  ceased  to  drill  actively, « 
most  of  the  militia  outside  of  the  cities  of  the  State  has  ceased  to  keep 
up  their  regular  drills,  &c.;  during  which  time  some  of  the  members  of 
the  company  removed  away  from  the  locality,  and  from  other  canses 
dropped  off;  a  re-organization  took  place. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Under  the  act  of  18741— A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  act  of  1874  was 
ipassed  requiring  they  should  be  re-organized.  This  company,  nnder  the 
direcitiou  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  John  Williams,  resumed  its  doty 
of  drilling  and  soon,  but  its  ninks  had  become  somewhat  depleted^coo- 
sequently  a  re-organization  was  had  and  re-enrollment,  and  newmembtfs 
were  brought  into  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Whenf—A.  That  was  in  April,  1876. 

Q.  How,  under  the  statute  of  1874,  could  that  be  done  f — ^A.  It  can  be 
done  to-day  under  that  statute.  The  statute  requires  that  the  militia 
shall  be  conducted  in  a  certain  manner;  that  there  shall  be  certain  for- 
malities of  re-organization,  &c.  It  was  an  amendment  of  the  original 
statute.  The  statute  of  1874  was  not  passed  for  a  year,  nor  for  a  day. 
It  is  still  the  law. 

Q.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  statute  that  unless  those  companies 
have  enlisted  a  certain  number  of  men  within  the  time  specified  they 
shall  be  disbanded ;  but  then  there  is  a  proviso  that  the  time  may  be 
extended  by  the  consent  of  the  officer  mentioned  in  the  law  t— A.  les, 
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sir.  I  am  glad  that  my  attention  called  to  this ;  or  probably  I  will  wait 
nntil  the  Senator  shall  cross-examine  me  upon  that  point,  and  1  will  go 
OD  with  the  narrative  now. 

Q.  Very  well,  go  on  with  the  narrative  now,  and  after  completing  that 

yoa  may  refer  to  the  other  matter. — ^A.  This  company,  as  I  stated,  in 

^pril,  1876,  elected  a  captain  to  fill  a  vacancy  that  had  existed  by  the 

resignation  of  Williams  or  the  promotion  of  Williams,  and  Dock  Adams 

became  captain.    The  lieutenants  remained  the  same,  Cartledge  and 

Coleman,  who  had  been  formerly  officers  of  the  company.    They  still 

remained  officers.    The  new  officers  of  the  company,  Adams,  with  the 

two  lieutenants,  took  the  necessary  oaths.    The  membersof  thecompany, 

the  rank  and  file,  also  took  the  oath.    The  new  roster  and  the  oath  were 

transmitted  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  to  be  sent  up  to  the  regular 

chairman.    The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  roll,  and 

BO  OD,  issued  to  the  members  of  that  company  ^be  arms  which  were  in 

their  possession  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.    I  should  say,  rather,  the 

re^issae  of  the  arms,  because  they  were  at  one  time  in  their  possession^ 

but  after  the  company  began  to  disband  they  were^ collected  and  stowed 

By  Mr.  Ohristiancy  : 

Q.  Under  the  control  of  the  colonel  f — A.  They  were  stowed  away  in 
tbe  JSrst  instance  by  Rivers,  and  after  Williams  became  the  colonel  he 
transferred  their  custody  to  Williams,  who  kept  them  until  this  reor- 
ganization, and  then  he  re  issued  them. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  many  men  composed  the  company  upon  its  reorganization,  if 
you  know! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  sir;  the  roll  would  be 
the  best  evidence  of  that. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  do  yon  know  in  regard  to  the  commissioning 
of  Bock  Adams ! — A.  Dock  Adams,  after  he  took  the  oath  and  trans- 
ttiitted  it  to  the  colonel,  &c.,  assumed  the  command  of  the  company  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  colonel,  and  drilled  it  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  not  actually 
commissioned,  through  the  neglect  of  the  colonel  to  send  the  papers,  al- 
though the  colonel  communicated  with  the  adjutant-general  of  the  de- 
partment, requesting  that  the  commissions  be  sent,  being  under  the 
Impression  that  the  commissions  would  be  issued  upon  the  mere  fact 
that  they  had  signed  the  roll. 

Q<  But  under  the  law  they  conld  not  be  issued  until  the  roll  was  re- 
vived by  the  adjutan^generalf — A.  It  was  not  usual  for  us  to  do  so 
^otil  they  had  been  received  and  transmitted  through  my  headquarters ; 
oQt  he  retained  these  papers  some  time  after  putting  himself  in  line  of 
^QiiiiQQication  with  the  adjutant-general's  department  requesting  that 
the  commissions  be  issued. 

,.  Q»  It  has  been  intimated  that  it  was  necessary  to  recommission  the 
"^Qtenants  of  the  company,  Cartledge  and  Coleman  I — A.  Not  neces- 
^^Jy  so,  unless  there  happened  to  be  a  promotion. 
.  Q*  You  think  that  no  recommissioning  was  necessary  to  these  lieu- 
plants,  they  retaining  the  same  rank  that  they  had  in  this  prior  organ- 
^tiont — A.  No  recommissioning  was  necessary;  they  were  officers  of 

he  oatloual  guard,  and  it  is  merely  for  convenience— just  the  same  as 

J^  the  United  States  Army — and  it  is  merely  for  convenience  to  desig- 

?^,te  the  companies  to  which  the  officers  originally  belonged ;  but  I  think 

^  is  well  known  that  an  officer  who  belongs  to  one  branch  of  the  ser- 
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vice  may  be  detached  and  sent  to  otoer  duties  without  a  new  commis- 
siou.  For  insrance,  a  lieuteuaut  may  be  put  upon  stsiii'-dnty  and  made 
to  perform  that  duty,  and  he  would  not  be  commissioned  as  a  staff  officer. 
The  fact  of  his  being  detached  from  one  service  and  attached  to  anotiier 
is  evidenced  by  the  records  of  the  department,  and  not  by  any  commis^ 
mission  that  he  held.  Here  is  the  letter  of  John  Williams ;  it  is  ODeof 
several 

By  Mr.  Meerimon  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  it! — A.  June  3, 1876;  prior  to  this  massacre- 
requesting  Maj.  Uenry  B.  Johnson,  who  is  the  assistant  adjutant-geuei^ 
of  the  brigade-commander,  that  the  commission  for  D.  L.  Adams ascap- 
tain,  and  Lieutenant  Cartledge  as  first  lieutenant,  and  A.  T.  Attaway 
as  second  lieutenant,  and  James  Coleman  as  third  lieutenant,  be  sect 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  your  a^tteniiou  to  this  section  of  the  law  of  187ii,tbe 
9th  section : 

Section  9.  No  company  can  be  mastered  in  unless  at  least  eighty-three  men  hire 
been  enlisted  therein.  Companies  now  in  the  State  shall  at  once  reorganize  nnder  tbe 
provisions  of  this  act,  by  the  members  signing  proper  enlistment-rolls,  aod  bein^ 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State  os  part  of  the  national  guard ;  aod  for  tbe 
purpose  of  such  reorganization,  sixty  men  shall  be  considered  the  minimum. 

Now,  as  I*  understood  that,  no  new  company  shall  be  mustered  in 
unless  there  are  eighty-three  men,  but  an  old  company — 

Such  companies  not  reorganized,  as  herein  provided,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  1875,  shall  be  disbauded ;  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regim^t 
to  which  any  such  company  may  be  attached  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  ti^« 
possession  of  all  the  arms  and  accoutrements,  or  other  military  property  belonsiogto 
tbe  State  in  lao  possession  of  such  company  ;  and  any  member  thereof  who  shall  refiisr 
or  neglect  to  deliver  tbe  same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  op'^Q 
conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  $100,  nor  less  than  SlO,  or  bv  im- 
prison nient  not  excetrO  ing  thirty  days.  And  t  he  said  property,  wherever  found,  may  b« 
taken  possession  of  by  the  commanding  officer,  or  soldier  acting  under  his  orders: 
Provided^  The  general  commanding  the  division  to  which  company  or  companies  ra*; 
be  attached  shall  have  power  to  extend  the  time  for  the  reorganization  herein  requii«<l 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  regimental  commander. 

Kow  the  division-commander  referred  to  there  was,  I  suppose,  Prince 
Rivers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  colonel  was  Colonel  Williams  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  reorganization  took  place  after  January,  1875  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir.  As  for  this  provision  of  the  law  I  will  state,  first,  that  you  will  see 
that  a  board  of  oflBcers  is  required  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  blanks,  &c.,  necessary  for  this  reorganization.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief was  authorized  to  make  that  appointment  under  tbis 
act.  The  governor  of  the  State,  then  Governor  Moses,  did  not  promptly 
make  the  appointment  of  that  board  of  officers.  That  board,  however, 
only  consisted  of  three  officers ;  I  think  there  were  three.  I  was  one  of 
that  board. 

By  Mr.  Meebimon  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  its  organization  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  now; 
I  have  not  the  record  before  me  that  would  show  that,  but  it  wa«  some- 
time after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Q,  Was  it  after  the  first  of  January,  1876  ?— A.  It  was  not  after  tbe 
first  day  of  January,  1875,  when  they  were  appointed.  I  don't  think  it 
was,  though  it  might  be  later  than  that  event.  I  think  there  were  three 
of  us.  We  made  and  prepared  the  necessary  blanks,  &c.,  and  Xx^ 
mitted  them  to  the  governor,  but  these  blanks  were  not  prints  and  di^ 
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txibnted  to  the  several  commands  until  long  after  Janaary,  1875.   General 
Hivers  was  one  of  the  board  himself. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  did  not  the  whole  militia  system  lapse  f — ^A.  No ;  not 

Q.  Where  is  yoar  saving  statute  f 

Mr.  Cheistianoy.  The  statute  provides  that  the  general  of  division 
might  extend  the  time. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  necessarily  lapse.  The  act, 
X  take  it,  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  and  preserving  in- 
tact, the  militia  of  the  State,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  that  the  time  might  be  extended, 
and  Prince  Bivers  might  have  extended  the  time  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  company.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  order  on  his  part  ex- 
tending the  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  issued  any  such  orders. 
1  clo  not  know  whether  there  was  any  application  made  to  him  by  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  :  p 

Q.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  company  was  recognized  as  a  legally  or- 
ganized company  of  the  national  guard  f — A.  It  never  ceased  to  be  so 
recognized  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  upon  the  roster  every  year ; 
,  from  the  first  time  it  was  organized  in  1870  to  the  present  time  it  has 
never  failed  to  appear  on  the  roster  each  year.    I  have  been  in  commu- 
nication with  that  company  the  same  as  other  companies  whenever  ne- 
cessary ordnance  stores  have  been  issued  to  that  company  for  target- 
practice. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  When  have  such  stores  l)een  issued  to  them  f — A.  Here  is  one  of 
the  requisitions  for  ordnance  stores  issued  to  this  Company  A,  eigh- 
^nth  regiment,  in  June,  1874. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q«  What  articles  f — A.  Six  thousand  Remington  cartridges  for  tar- 
get-practice, showing  that  this  company  has  been  recognized,  and 
snowing  that  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  militia  at  any  time. 


Columbia,  8.  C,  January  6, 1876. 
^-  B.  Elliott  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

^  Qoestion.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Haskell  before  the  committee  that  the 
ch  ^  executive  committee  of  the  democratic  party,  of  which  he  was 
hairman,  had  proposed  to  the  republican  State  executive  committee 
^^t  the  two  parties  should  hold  joint  discussions  through  the  State 
^^^ing  the  canvass;  he  further  stated  that  the  proposition  was  declined 
P^' the  republican  committee.  Will  you  please  give  this  committee  such 
J^formation  as  you  have  in  regard  to  that  matter! — Answer.  I  shall 
^deavor  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Were  you  the  chairman  of  the  republican  committee!^— A.  Yes, 
^^^-  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that  matter,  with  the  permission 
^^  the  committee,  I  would  state  that  in  relation  to  my  testimony  upon 
^he  Hamburgh  matter,  I  omitted  last  night  to  mention  in  my  narrative 
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the  fact  that  they,  aside  from  beiug  one  of  the  militia  companies  of  the 
State,  organized  under  a  charter  by  legislative  enactment. 

Q.  You  mean  a  special  charter! — A.  They  were  the  recipienteofa 
special  charter  passed  in  March,  1872. 

Q.  Please  refer  to  the  act  chartering  that  company. — A.  On  page  186 
of  the  session-laws  of  1871-'72,  a  company  will  be  tbund  to  havebee& 
incorporated.  It  is  the  same  company,  with  the  name  of  '^TbeBivefs 
Guards.'' 

I  will  state  here  that  most  of  the  militia  companies,  aside  from  the 
letters  by  which  they  were  designated  in  the  militia,  had  a  local  Dame- 
the  name  of  some  person  or  officer;  and  this  company  was  so  iocoipo- 
rated  as  under  the  name  of  "The  Rivers  Guards.''  The  charter  was 
given  to  John  Williams,  Lewis  Cartledge,  Cato  McGraw,  James  Cole^ 
man,  and  their  successors  and  associates.  That  charter  has  never  beeo 
annulled. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  go  on  with  the  other  matter. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  In  relatioo 
to  the  correspondence,  or  the  proposition  from  the  democratic  committee, 
or  from  Mr.  Haskell,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  to  have  joint  dis^ 
cussions,  I  have  to^say  that  the  proposition  was  not  originally  submitted  to 
me  or  my  committee  from  Mr.  Haskell.  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Haskell 
to  Governor  Chamberlain — a  letter  which  has  had  a  wide  circuIatioD, 
perhaps  not  so  much  from  the  letter  itself  as  from  the  reply  that  it  elicited 
from  Governor  Chamberlain — the  proposition  was  made  in  that  letter, 
or  rather  an  invitation,  to  Governor  Chamberlain  to  meet  General 
Hampton  in  joint  discussion,  and  extending  the  same  invitation  tosocb 
others  of  Gov^emor  Chamberlain's  party  friends  as  he  desired  to  asso 
ciate  with  him  at  those  meetings.  That  letter  was  referred  by  Governor 
Chamberlain  to  the  committee  of  which  I  was  chairman,  in  accordaoce 
with  a  nottlication  to  Mr.  Haskell  in  his  reply  to  him  that  be  would  so 
refer  the  matter.  Whereupon,  as  chairman  of  the  committee^  I  ad 
dressed  Mr.  Haskell  a  communication  which  will  be  found— this  is  the 
copy-book  of  the  letters  sent  by  the  executive  committee.  [Exbibiuog 
copy- book.] 

Q.  Under  what  date  did  you  address  Mr.  Haskell! — A.  On  October o, 

1876, 1  addressed  Mr.  Haskell  the  following  communication;  it  is  not 

very  long : 

Columbia,  S.  C,  October  5,  l^ 

Sir  :  Governor  Chamberlain  has  referred  to  the  repablicaD  StAte  executive  e<uD* 
miutee,  of  ^hich  I  am  chairman,  for  answer,  so  much  of  yonr  letter  to  him  of  tbe^tb 
nMmo  as  relates  to  your  invitation  to  him  and  to  his  associates  on  the  repoblictf 
StAte  ticket  to  meet  General  Hampton  in  public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  joint  dis- 
cussions. 

In  reply,  I  am  authorized  by  Governor  Chamberlain  and  the  other  nominees  on  tb« 
republicuia  State  ticket  to  make  to  you  the  following  proposition,  which  will  eoible 
the  candidates  of  both  p'irties  to  appear  before  the  people  upon  terms  of  equality,  tod 
secure  tbe  purposes  of  joint  discussions,  namely :  Governor  Chamberlain  will  meet  Gen- 
eral Hampton  at  ten  places,  five  to  be  selected  in  what  is  called  the  low  coiiDtry,3i)d 
five  in  the  up  country ;  the  places  to  be  selected  by  mutual  conference  between  i^ 
executive  committees  of  the  two  parties,  or  such  representatives  as  they  may  appoint '• 
or  in  case  of  disagreement,  five  places  shall  be  selected  absolutely  by  one  committer 
and  five  by  tbe  other.  Inasmuch  as  General  Hampton  is  now  under  appoiDimeot^ 
mainly  in  the  low  country,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Governor  Chamberlain  tf)db» 
associates  will  agree  absolutely  upon  five  places  now  named  among  his  appointments 
in  the  low  country. 

At  the  places  agreed  upon  the  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  proper  representatives 
of  each  partv,  in  such  manner  as  each  shall  deem  proper.  When  the  meetings  tf^ 
assembled,  they  shall  be  caUed  to  order  and  presided  over  by  a  chairman  from  f^ 
party,  who  shall,  each  for  his  own  party,  introduce  tbe  speakers. 

Ibe  speakers  shall  occupy  eqgal  spaces  of  time,  and  be  in  all  respects  upon  peifetf 
equality  in  all  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  discussion. 

This  proposition  is  made  to  apply  to  General  Hampton  and  Governor  ChamberUiB  1 
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oe,  or  to  other  or  all  the  nomineeA  on  the  State  ticket.  If  the  discassioo  is  limited 
General  Hampton  and  Governor  Chamberlain,  then  the  usnal  arrangements  respect- 
I  the  opening  and  close  and  the  alternations  in  the  order  of  speakers  on  successive 
^8  shall  be  made.  If  other  speakers  are  allowed,  they  shall  come  in  equal  numbers 
fsach  party,  and  have  equal  time  for  speaking,  and  all  the  usual  rules  of  joint  dis- 
lAions  shall  be  applied. 

4o  speakers  shall  be  allowed  at  any  meetings  called  for  Joint  discussions,  except 
ih  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  under  this  proposition,  or  their  substitutes  or  represent- 
ves. 

it  all  meetings  assembled  under  this  proposition,  the  space  around  the  speaker's 
*nd  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  two  parties,  in  all  respects,  and  this  division 
ill  be  observed  throughout  all  the  meetings,  from  their  opening  to  their  close.  The 
Eurmen  of  the  respective  State  executive  committees  shall  stipulate  with  each  other 
*  respectful  and  courteous  treatment  of  opposing  speakers,  and  for  the  orderly  and 
let  conduct  of  their  respective  parties  at  the  meetings,  and  at  all  times  duriog  the 
lembling  and  dispersing  of  the  meetings. 

Thin  proposition,  with  all  its  details,  is  made  solely  with  a  view  to  secure  Joint  dis- 
ssioDH,  in  which  both  parties  shall  meet  upon  fair  and  equal  terms.  If  any  of  the 
itailB  are  objectionable  ror  any  cause  to  you,  or  those  whom  you  represent,  I  shall  be 
ad  to  hear  such  objections  and  to  accept  any  modifications  which  will  secure  the 
>iect  which  we  sincerely  and  earnestly  seek,  *^  a  ^ree  and  untrammeled  discussion, 
tat  the  people  may  beeome  enlightened  on  the  issues  of  the  day.'' 
Very  respectfully, 

ROBT.  B.  ELLIOTT, 
President  Executive  Committee  Union  Republican  Party, 
A.C.  Haskkll,  Esq., 

Chairman  Democratic  State  Executive  Committeef  Columbia,  S,  C, 

Q.  What  answer,  if  any,  was  retared  to  that  ? — ^A.  In  reply  to  that  I 
eceived  the  following 

Q.  What  date,  please  1 — A.  It  is  the  original  letter,  signed  by  Mr. 
laskell  himself,  and  made  of  record.    It  is  as  follows : 

Rooms  op  the  STxVTE  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 

Columbia,  S,  C,  October  9,  1876. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  was  received.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  man-. 
BT  you  propose  for  the  holding  or  conducting  of  the  joint  meetiugs.  You  havo  accepted 
le  five  appointments  in  the  low  country  as  they  stand  upon  thelist  already  published, 
^e  cannot  deviate  from  the  order  in  which  our  appointments  have  been  made  in  the 
ther  counties ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot  commence  the  joint  meetings  ut 
orkville  on  the  13th  instant,  and  continuing  them  at  Chester  on  the  4th ;  Winus- 
)rougb,  in  Fairfield,  on  the  IGth  ;  Lexington  on  the  17ch,  and  Edgefield  on  the  18th. 
bese  will  constitut-e  the  five  up-country  meetings.  The  meetings  in  the  low  country 
ill  be  in  Beaufort,  at  Early  Branch,  on  the  23d ;  in  Colleton,  at  Walterborougb  on  the 
'th ;  in  Charleston,  on  the  30th ;  in  Georgetown,  on  November  1 ;  and  in  Orangeburgh, 
1  November  3.  ' 

The  counties  of  Aiken  and  Barnwell  are  precluded  by  Governor  Chamberlain's  proc- 
mation.  The  number  of  speakers  we  propose  will  be  four,  subject  to  change  by 
preement. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  HASKELL, 
Chairman  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
R.  B.  Elliott,  Esq., 

President  Executive  Committee  Union  Bepublican  Party,  Columbia,  S,  C. 

Shall  I  proceed  with  the  others  f 

Mr.  Camebon.  Yes,  sir;  proceed. 

A.  Od  receipt  of  that  letter,  on  the  same  day,  I  addressed  Mr.  Haskell 

e  following  communicatiou : 

October  9. 

$ir:  I  am  instructed  by  my  colleagues  of  the  State  executive  committee  of  the  re- 
blican  party  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this  date,  and  to 
press  our  gratification  at  its  general  purport.  We  will  be  glad  to  proceed,  as 
in  as  practicable,  to  arrange  such  details  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
tposed  joint  discussion,  and  to  this  end  we  would  like  to  be  informed  whether  your 
omittee  prefer  to  agree  upon  the  requisite  details  through  the  agency  of  correspond- 
»,  or  by  personal  interviews  between  the  committees  from  each  party. 
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If  tbe  latter  mode  be  agreeable  to  yon,  Mesars.  F.  L.  Cardozo,  T.  C.  IhmD,R.B. 
Elliott,  representiDg  onr  committee,  will  be  pleased  to  meet  any  aimilar  committee 
wbicb  yoii  may  designate,  in  tbe  library  of  tbe  supreme  court  of  the  State,  to-autnov 
at  such  hour  as  may  be  found  most  convenient  to  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  B.  ELUOTT, 
President  State  Executive  Committee  Union  B^pubUoan  Fari^. 
Col.  A.  C.  Haskbix, 

Chairman  State  Executive  Committee  Democratic  Party  of  SouA  Carolina^ 

Colun^  S.  C. 

That  letter  was  addresned  to  Mr.  Haskell,  and  the  receipt  of  it  wa. 
acknowledged  by  him  personally.    No  response,  though,  was  madet 
that  letter  for  a  day  or  more,  when  I  met  Mr.  Haskell  on  the  street  De^jr* 
bis  headquarters.  He  then  excused  himself  for  not  having  replied  to  my 
letter  on  account  of  preoccupation  on  his  part,  but  signified  a  willinir- 
ness  to  confer  with  me,  and  desired  to  do  so.    He  appointed  five  o'clock 
that  afternoon.    As  a  matter  of  convenience  to  him  I  suggested  re 
would  not  require  his  attendance  at  the  supreme-court  library,  bnt  as  /   ' 
had  to  be  up  town  myself  I  would  drop  into  his  headquarters  at  the  boor    j 
named,  which  I  did. 

I  called  upon  Mr.  Haskell,  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  that  it  was 
essential  that  we  should  have  the  committee  of  either  party  present;  it 
would  be  preferable  that  the  arrangement  should  be  conducted  between 
himself  and  myself,  giving  as  one  reason  for  that  preference  thatmoet 
all  the  members  of  his  committee  were  absent  and  all  the  business  was 
left  in  his  hands.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  us  tbatte 
should  have  a  conference  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of  arriviugat 
some  conclusion.  I  therefore  prepared  a  memorandum  of  tbe  points 
that  were  involved  under  the  plan,  and  I  have  a  rough  copy  of  that  memo- 
randum before  me. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Q.  What  memorandum  is  that! — A.  It  is  a  memorandum  proposed  on 
my  part  and  read  to  Colonel  Haskell  at  the  time.  There  were  two  copies 
prepared  from  this  rough  draught;  one  copy  was  intended  to  be  delivered 
to  Colonel  Haskell  when  signed.  It  was  proposed  that  it  shoald  be 
signed  by  both  of  us.  I  read  it  to  Colonel  Haskell » but  for  reasons  wbidi 
I  will  state  hereafter  the  memorandum  was  not  signed. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  submitted  that  memorandum  to  Colonel  Haskell  f— A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  would  have  been  entered  in  this  book,  but  of  course  it  was  a 
blank  paper  until  the  stipulations  had  been  agreed  to  and  the  contract 
formally  ratified  by  us  both. 

By  Mr.  Merrdi ON : 

Q.  Was  it  accepted  or  ratified  t — A.  It  was  not  agreed  to.  Colonel 
Haskell,  I  know,  will  not  attempt  to  say  that  it  was  read  to  him.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  have  it  appear  that  it  was  not  rejected,  bot 
as  the  question  has  been  asked  me  I  will  say  that  it  was  a  virtual  reject- 
ment  at  least. 

The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

Memorandam  of  aereemeDt  entered  into  this  lOth  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1876,  between 
Col.  A.  C.  HaekelJy  chairman  State  execntive  committee  of  the  democratic  party  of 
South  Carolinai  of  one  part,  and  R.  B.  £lliott,  president  State  executive  commiUM 
of  the  Union  republican  party  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  other  part,  witneeseth: 

That  it  is  herein  and  hereby  stipulated  and  a^i^reed  between  the  parties  aforesaid,  6ir 
and  in  behalf  of  the  political  parties  respectively  represented  by  them, 
First.  That  joint  discussions  of  the  political  issues  involved  in  the  present  campaip 
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jn  this  State  shall  be  held  between  representatives  of  the  two  parties  at  ten  different 
plaoee  in  the  State— five  of  these  to  be  in  the  upper  and  five  in  the  low  country,  to 

wit: 
At  Or-eenville  Conrt-House. 
At  TJpion  Court- House. 
At  W  innsborough. 
At  A.l>1)uvillo  Court-House. 
At  Olieraw. 

At  Oillisonville,  October  25th. 
At  W^sdterborongh,  October  27th. 
At  Obiarlestou,  October  30th. 
At  Oeorgetown,  November  Ist. 
At  Orangeburgh,  November  3d. 

Second.  That  at  the  times  and  places  above  mentioned  Gk)v.  D.  H.  ChamberlaitA 
and  Gen.  Wade  H^tmpton,  aud  two  others  from  each  side,  shall  participate  in  the  dis- 
cassions  contemplated  by  this  memorandum  :  provided,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  one  or 
more  of  the  speakers,  on  either  side,  shall  be  uuable  to  be  present,  their  places  may  be 
filled  t%y  aD  equal  number  of  speakers  to  be  substituted  for  them  by  the  political  parties 
to  which  the  absentees  may  belong. 

Third.  That  notice  of  each  of  the  several  meetings  above  enumerated  shall  be  given 
to  the  voters  of  each  political  party  by  tbeir  proper  representatives  in  such  manner  as 
tbey  may  deem  proper.   Said  meetings,  in  all  cases,  to  commence  at  12  m. 

Fourth.  Each  of  the  meetings  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  chairman  from  each  polit- 
ical party,  who  shall  each,  for  his  party,  introduce  its  speakers. 

Fitth.  That  the  order  of  speaking,  with  reference  to  the  representatives  of  each 
P^ty,  shall  be  alternated  at  successive  meetings,  and  each  speaker,  on  each  side,  shall 
be  eu titled  to  one  hour  of  time  :  provided,  that  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  speakers 
of  that  party  which  opens  the  discussion  either  to  consume,  individually,  all  of  their 
time,  or  to  reserve  a  portion  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  reply  ;  their  opponents,  in  all 
<^iue8,  however,  to  cuntine  themselves  to  one  uniaterraptea  space  of  time.  That  in  no 
case  ahull  any  speaker  be  allowed  to  transfer  any  portion  of  his  time  to  another. 

Sixth.  That  at  all  the  meetings  provided  for  in  this  memorandum  the  space  on  and 
arooQfl  the  speaker's  stand  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  political  parties 
ir^  the  commencement  to  the  closing  of  such  meetings. 

^venth.  That  at  all  meetings  the  speakers  shall  treat  their  opponents  with  decorum 
AQu  courtesy,  and  the  representatives  of  each  party  shall  stand  pledged  for  the  main- 
t»nauce  of  peace  and  good  order  by  their  constitnonts  respectively,  as  well  during  the 
^'^o^bliug  and  dispersing  of^he  audiences  as  during  the  x)rogress  of  the  discussion. 

I  called  upon  Colonel  Haskell,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  en- 
^^  into,  and  we  discussed  these  matters.  It  will  be  noticed  in  my 
JJ^Uiorandum  no  days  were  fixed  for  the  meetings  at  the  five  places  in 
^"®  np-couutry.  We  were  desirous  to  accept  their  times  fixed  in  their 
Jj^ular  order  of  speaking  in  the  low-country,  and  we  desired  to  consult 
^ll^if  convenience  as  much  as  possible  as  to  the  days  when  it  would  suit 
^^oa  to  meet  us  in  the  up-country. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

j  Q-  The  places  and  times  mentioned  in  your  memorandum  for  meeting 

?  ^h©  low  country  had  all  been  designated  by  the  democratic  party  f — 

f^  By  the  democratic  party.  We  accommodated  ourselves  to  their  times, 

f^      we  refrained  from  fixing  the  time  in  the  up-country  in  order  still 

J^rther  to  consult  their  convenience.    I  discussed  the  matter  with  Colo- 

i^   Haskell.    He  said  that  they  could  not  change  their  times  of  meet- 

^Sb  and  meet  us  in  the  up-country  at  the  five  places  named;  but  he 

f^^^^  that  he  would  confer  with  his  friends  and  communicate  with  me 

^^^her.     We  had  another  verbal  conference,  at  which  I  proposed  to 

jT^'onel  Haskell  that  he  would  so  arrange.    I  have  just  a  rough  memo- 

^^dum  with  which  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  proposition  1  made. 

^j^lonel  Haskell,  at  that  conference,  stated  that  they  were  about  to  leave 

^^  Tipcountry  entirely,  and  that  it  would  be  too  much  trouble  for  them 

^     Withdraw  their  speakers  from  their  appointments  in  the  low-country 

(^^  bring  them  to  the  up-country.    I  suggested  that  I  thought  it  might 

^^  Arranged  without  a  withdrawal. 
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By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  np  and  low  con 
try! — A.  The  low-country  is  that  portion  of  the  State  that  is  belc 
Columbia,  not  on  the  eastern  side,  but  below  from  here  down  towair^ 
Charleston,  towards  the  seacoast;  that  is  the  line  that  marks  the  C^ 
sections. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  The  line  running  across  the  State  nearly  east  and  west  t — A.  1^ 
sir;  but  there  is  a  line  running  not  exactly  east  and  west,  because  ' 
do  not  call  some  portions  of  the  State  that  are  below  this  line  the  Ic 
country.  liichland,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State,  is  not  included 
the  low-country.  There  are  only  strictly,  I  think,  six  or  seven  of  t 
counties  in  the  State  termed  as  low-country.  I  proposed  that  as  th 
had  a  meeting  at  Gillisonville,  or  Earley  Branch,  which  is  the  same 
Gillisonville,  on  the  25th,  and  a  meeting  at  Walterborongh  on  the  27t 
they  could  meet  us  at  Winnsborough  on  thts  line,  on  the  Chariest^ 
and  Columbia  Bailroad,  on  the  28th,  by  simply  changing  their  meetii 
at  Aiken  from  the  20th  to  the  19th.  They  were  to  have  a  meeting 
Edgefield  on  the  18th,  and  as  it  was  an  adjoining  county  to  Aiken,  on 
two  or  three  hours'  ride,  and  they  could  change  it  from  the  20th  to  t1 
19th.  The  appointments  for  Barnwell,  which  they  had  for  the  23(1  ac 
the  24th,  between  the  evening  of  the  19th  and  the  morning  of  the  24 1; 
they  could  meet  us  at  some  place  in  the  up-country  here,  having  tbr^ 
days  to  do  it,  au<l  they  could  still  fill  the  Walterborongh  appointmi;^ 
for  the  27th,  or  they  could  change  it  to  the  26th.  There  would  be  ' 
necessity  to  make  more  than  two  changes  and  not  to  withdraw  tM 
speakers  from  those  meetings  at  all,  but  simply  by  changing  the  di^ 
of  the  meetings  at  two  places  they  could  accommodate  us  in  the  ^ 
country  as  well  as  we  accommodated  them  in  tlio  low.  I  found  tba^ 
could  not  get  Colonel  Haskell  to  consent  to  that.  Finding  it  impossi  1 
to  come  to  a  proper  understanding  with  him  on  that  point,  I  suggest 
that  we  both  lay  the  matter  of  disagreement  between  ourselves  bef^ 
our  respective  committees,  and  we  could  communicate  with  each  otl:* 
I  will  observe  that  the  most  of  the  correspondence  up  to  this  time  Li 
been  orally  between  Mr.  Haskell  and  myself,  but  for  reasons  whid 
regarded  as  proper  at  that  time,  and  which  afterwards  seemed  to  b^ 
been  wise  ones,  I  determined  to  confine  our  correspondence  as  mnct^ 
possible  to  writing,  to  reduce  everything  to  writing  as  far  as  it  coulA- 
conveniently  done.  I  have,  therefore,  now  the  next  letter  addressed 
me  to  Colonel  Haskell : 

Headquarters  Union  Republican  Party, 

Booms  State  ExECUTivB^CoMMrrrKB^^ 
Columbia,  S,  C,  October  12,  l&^ 

Sir  :  1  have  recited  to  my  coUeagnes  of  the  State  execative  committee  of  the  IX 
republican  party  the  matters  discussed  in  the  interview  which  I  had  the  hoiM  ^ 
hold  with  you  yesterday  in  reference  to  the  details  of  the  proposed  joint  discnsi^' 
and  they  reluctantly  conclude  that  our  negotiations  for  that  purpose  cannot  h^ 
ducted  further  upon  a  basis  that  involves  additional  concessions  on  our  part. 

Yon  win  remember  that  our  original  proposition  was  to  hold  ten  meetings — Q."^ 
the  np  and  five  in  the  low  country.  At  the  latter  we  consented  to  meet  all  you** 
pointments  of  places  and  days  with  the  understanding  that  you  were  tx>  oouforn 
ours  in  these  particulars  at  the  up-country  meetings.  Upon  finding  that  you  woiil^ 
inconvenienced  by  a  strict  adherence  to  this  part  of  the  programme,  we  consent^^ 
regard  your  appointment  for  Columbia  as  embraced  in  the  up-country  list,  and  s^ 
quently  went  further  and  agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  meetings  to  eisbt 
serving  the  right  to  name  the  two  places  in  the  up-country  not  previously  agreed  u  l 
but  conceding  to  you  the  designation  of  the  days  upon  which  these  two  meet-^ 
should  be  held. 
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k>,  in  brief,  we  have  yielded  to  the  redaction  of  the  Dnmber  of  Joint  discnssions  from 
to  eight;  to  your  designation  of  six  out  of  the  eight  places  at  which  they  should 
held,  aud  to  the  selection  of  such  days  in  every  instance  as  would  subserve  your 
ivenience. 

^ow,  upon  conference,  we  find  that  we  can  concede  nothing  more  without  iufringiug 
ively  upon  the  programme  agreed  upon  for  our  own  appointments  previous  to  onr 
foliations  for  joint  discussionn,  and  consequently  prejudicing  our  canvass  by  the 
Auge  of  our  appointments  at  this  late  day,  and  the  confusion  which  might  inciden- 
W  follow  such  a  course. 

We  present  these  facts  in  the  hope  that  your  committee  may  find  it  convenient  to 
cede  from  the  position  which  I  understood  yon  to  take  in  the  course  of  my  interview 
itb  you  yesterday,  and  by  consenting  to  the  places  to  be  suggested  by  us  for  t  he  two 
>-€ouutry  meetings,  enable  us  to  consummate  our  arrangements  without  further 
;lay. 
Requesting  an  early  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  B.  ELLIOTT, 
President  State  Executive  Committee  Union  Republican  Party. 
Col.  A.  C.  Haskkll, 

Chairman  State  Executive  Committee  Democratic  Party 

South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S,  C, 

It  will  be  noticed  that  that  commnnicatioD  was  addressed  to  Colonel 
laskell  on  the  I2tb  of  October.  Ou  tbe  evening  of  the  16th  of  Octo- 
er  I  received  the  following  letter  in  reply  : 

Columbia,  8.  C,  October  16,  1876. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  12th  instant  received.  The  committee  assembled 
Nlay  and  has  considered  your  proposition.  Wo  cannot  go  further  than  in  our  pre- 
lons  letters.  We  desire  joint  discussion,  and  we  offer  now,  as  we  did  from  the  tirst, 
» arrange  on  your  terms  for  joint  discussion  at  the  places  named  in  the  list  of  dcmo- 
lUic  api>ointment«.  These  appointments  were  made  long  prior  to  the  opening  of  this 
'gotiation,  and,  ns  I  early  tjld  you,  cannot  be  departed  from. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  HASKELL, 
Chairman  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
BoBT.  B.  Eluott,  Esq., 

President  Eeipublioan  Executive  Committee, 

On  the  next  day,  namely,  the  17th  day  of  October,  I  addressed  the 
tllowing  commanication  to  Colonel  Haskell : 

Headquarters  Union  Republican  Party, 

Rooms  Statk  Executive  Committer, 

Columbia,  October  17,  1876. 

)L  A.  C.  Haskell,  ^ 

Chairman  State  Executive  Coinmittee  Democratic  Party,  Columbia,  S,  C, : 

Sib:  Your  commnnication  of  tbe  IGth  instant  has  been  submitted  to  my  colleagues 
(he  executive  committee,  who  concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  ceasing  all  further 
forts  to  consummate  arrangements  for  the  joint  disonsdipns  contemplated  by  our  cor- 
spondence  with  your  committee. 

We  reach  this  conclusion  with  unaffected  reluctance,  because  we  have  always  been 
ixions  to  agree  upon  such  preliminaries  as  would  enable  ns  to  meet  you  before  the 
iople  of  the  State  in  a  fair  and  full  discussion  of  tbe  issues  of  the  day.  Finding  now 
at,  despite  all  the  concessions  which  we  have  made  to  bring  al>ont  this  result,  aod 
bich  are  summarized  in  my  note  of  the  12th  instant,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  secure 
your  hands  such  a  corresponding  relinquishment  of  previous  engagements  as  would 
ace  ns  on  equal  terms  in  the  canvass,  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  closing  ne- 
^tiations  for  that  pnrpoee. 

Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  B.  ELLIOTT, 
President  State  Executive  Committee  U,  B.  P. 

In  reply  to  that,  on  the  same  day  I  received  the  following.  It  was 
Dt  to  my  address ;  but  I  will  state  here  that  I  did  not  receive  it  per- 
ually,  because  I  happened  to  be  away  from  the  city,  but  it  was  re- 
ived by  Mr.  Cardozo,  and  replied  to  by  him  : 
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Rooms  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committeb. 

Columhia,  S.  a,  October  17, 187& 

Sir  :  The  executive  committee  submits  another  proposition,  in  the  hope  tb&t  itnaj 
bring  about  joint  discussion.  General  Hampton,  personally,  cannot  depart  fmm  bu 
line  of  previous  appointments;  but  he  agrees  to  send  a  substitute  to  meet  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain at  any  points  he  may  desij^nate  in  the  up-country,  provided  Mr.  CbiimberUiii 
comes  to  the  low-country  appointments  and  meets  General  Hampton  in  disciMSQo 
there.  If  you  will  accept  tnis  proposition,  and  send  a  list  of  your  speaken  at  eaeii 
meeting,  I  will  return  to  you  the  names  of  those  who  will  speak  on  our  side. 
Reply  at  your  earliest  conveninence  is  respectfully  requested. 
We  mean  that  General  Hampton  will  meet  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  any  of  oorregolir 
appointments,  and  will  have  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  any  of  his  speakers  met  at  aoj  ap- 
pointments that  they  may  make. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  HASKELL, 
Chairman  Siaie  Democratic  Executivt  Cmmitta. 

The  answer  to  sach  a  commanication,  la  view  of  all  that  bad  taken 
place,  may  be  expected ;  the  character  of  it  may  well  be  conceived  I 
will  now  read  that  reply,  which  is  the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence, 
and  was  written  by  Mr.  Gardozo,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  Uniofl 
republican  committee. 

*  Headquarters  Union  Repubucan  Party, 
KooMS  State  Executive  CoMMmrEK, 
Columbia,  8.  C,  October  18,  M 

Sir:  Your  note  of  the  17  th  instant  is  received,  proposingthat  Governor  Cbamberlsin 
shall  meet  Mr.  Hampton  in  the  low  country,  and  that  Mr.  Hampton  shall  send  a  substi- 
tute to  meet  Governor  Chamberlain  in  the  up-country. 

In  the  absence  of  General  Elliott,  and  as  acting  president  of  the  republican  Stite 
executive  committee  and  in  their  behalf,  I  have  to  say,  in  reply,  that  such  a  propositioo 
is  wholly  inadmissible.  It  departs  entirely  fix>m  the  prime  purpose  of  joint  dioeoffiMm 
as  contemplated  by  our  previous  negotiations.  While  substitutes  were  aUotred  oiidtf 
the  terms  of  our  first  proposition,  they  were  only  to  be  allowed  in  exceptional  etsa 
when  the  principals  for  some  special  cause  could  not  be  present.  Your  present  propo- 
sition contemplates  at  the  outset  and  as  the  basis  of  your  offer,  the  absence  of  Hr. 
Hampton  from  one-half  of  the  Joint  discussions.  It  will  require  no  further  assignmeflt 
of  reasons  to  Justify  the  republican  State  executive  committee  in  declining  yoor  propo- 
sition. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  L.  CARDOZO, 
Acting  President  BepubUoan  State  Executive  CommUkt, 
A.  C.  Haskell,  Esq., 

Chairman  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  That  closed  the  correspondence  f — A.  That  is  all  the  correfipoDd- 
ence. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  further  upon  that  point  ?— A.  Xo, 
sir ;  I  have  nothing  further  to  say ;  but  I  think  the  communicatioos 
given^  if  they  are  to  be  embraced  in  the  report,  will  better  answer  the 
question. 

Q.  They  will  be  embraced  in  the  report.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  nam- 
ber  of  witnesses,  democrats,  before  this  committee  that  the  parposeao' 
spirit  of  the  recent  political  campaign  carried  on  in  this  State  b.v  the 
democrats  was  peaceful.  Now,  yon,  as  president  of  the  republicaD  State 
committee,  probably  have  some  knowledge  in  regard  to  that;  state 
whether  you  discovered  that  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  by 
the  democrats  in  this  State  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  let  me  first  say  that  I  defflWi 
in  justice  to  those  that  ought  to  be  excepted  from  the  general  categoiy 
of  the  democratic  leaders  of  the  State,  to  say  tha£  I  believe  there  wen 
indiviiduals  who  desired  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  I  do  not  ander* 
stand  that  the  parties  themselves  who  controlled  the  party  have  pi^ 
tended  to  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  or  to  respect  tb6 
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^ts  of  those  who  were  their  political  opponents.  I  think  the  campaign 

SIS  conceived  by  those  on  the  part  of  the  democrats 

Mr.  Merbimon.  Do  not  tell  us  what  yoa  think ;  tell  ns  the  facts,  and 
e  will  determine  that  question. 

The  Witness.  I  will  say,  then,  that  in  my  judgment,  and  that  judg- 
leDt  is  based  solely  upon  their  late  action  and  the  utterances  of  their 
ablic  speakers,  and  so  on 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  That  is  argument. 

Mr.  Cameron.  It  is  no  more  of  an  argument  than  it  was  upon  the 
«rt  of  the  democrats  when  they  said  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  cam- 
taiga  was  so  and  so. 

The  Witness.  I  can  only  judge  their  intentions  from  the  manner  in 
rhich  they  conducted  their  campaign ;  from  their  speeches  and  from 
heir  public  utterances.  That  is  the  rule  upon  which  I  formed  my 
ndgment. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  those  were. 

A.  The  hostile  demonstrations  that  were  made  from  the  beginning  of 
he  campaign,  the  rough-riders,  armed  men  attending  public  meetings 
ailed  by  the  republican  party  and  taking  absolute  control  of  those 
ueetings,  insulting  the  republican  speakers  who  were  present  at  those 
Qeetiogs,  resorting  to  every  species  of  intimidaiion  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  the  republicans  of  the  State. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  what  you  know  yourself  or  of  what  you  have 
i€Hrd  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge  from 
he  information  that  reached  me  as  chairman  of  that  committee ;  from 
he  public  exhibitions  that  I  have  seen  right  at  a  meeting  that  took 
lace  ill  this  county  but  twenty  miles  from  this  city. 

Mr.  Merbimon.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  within  our  arrange- 
leut. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Mr.  Haskell  stated  every  thing  that  came  to  his  kuowl- 
dge  as  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  We  allowed  great  latitude  in  the  examination  of 
Ir.  Haskell  upon  these  points,  but  I  think  that  General  Elliott  better 
DDfine  himself  to  what  he  saw  himself. 

Mr.  Cameron.  1  will  ask  you,  general,  did  you  attend  a  democratic 
leeting  in  this  city  at  which  one  General  Ferguson,  of  Mississippi,  made 
speech! 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  attended  that  meeting;  but  the  meeting  was 
eld  in  the  State-house  yard;  it  was  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  Gen- 
ral  Hampton  was  nominated  for  governor  by  the  democratic  conven 
on.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  August  last.  I  was  in  that  building 
I. the  speaker's  room.  The  secretary  of  state,  the  comptroller-generai , 
Dd  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Arnim,  and  Mr.  Sparnick,  were  in 
16  room  part  of  the  time.  Several  others  came  in  and  went  out.  Mr. 
parnick  afterwards  left  the  room  to  get  nearer  to  the  stand  so  as  to  hear 
le  speakers  better.  I  heard  portions  of  the  speeches  that  were  made. 
Q.  If  you  heard  any  portion  of  General  Ferguson's  speech,  you  may 
ate  the  substance  of  what  you  heard. — A.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  whofe 
)eech  was,  because  I  did  not  hear  it  all;  I  heard  detached  portions  of 
1  their  speeches.  Sometimes  the  people  would  cheer  and  make  a  noise, 
Id  at  that  time  I  could  not  hear  what  the  speakers  were  saying,  being 
gher  than  they  were — occupying  a  high  position  in  the  building. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Give  th^  substance  of  what  you  did  hear. — A.  The  tenor  of  the 
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speech,  from  what  I  heard,  was  an  explanation  of  the  modeof  condQCting 
the  campaign  in  Mississippi ;  the  mode  upon  which  the  campaign  should 
be  conducted,  and  as  to  what  could  be  accomplished  by  so  doing,  lllat^ 
trations  of  what  took  place  in  Mississippi  were  given  to  the  people.  It 
seemed  to  be  very  well  received ;  very  favorably  received,  to  judge  from 
the  applause  from  the  people  that  were  present. 

By  Mr,  Cameron  : 

Q.  Was  General  Gary  present  at  that  meeting  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  speech? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  also  made  a  speech. 
General  Ferguson  said,  ^^  I  will  state  that  there  was  one  county  in  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  paid  some  attention  to."  I  think  the  county  mentiooed 
by  General  Ferguson  was  Washington  County. 

Q.  That  is  the  county  in  which  he  resides? — A.  I  am  not  quite  sore; 
I  think  he  said  Washington  County.  He  gave  an  instance  of  howanu^ 
jority  of  three  or  probably  four  thousand  (I  think  he  said)  repablicao 
votes  were  overcome,  and  they  carried  the  county  by  six  huudred  ma- 
jority, I  think,  at  the  last  election ;  and  by  following  the  leaders  and  at- 
tending their  meetings,  and  insisting  upon  being  heard  at  republican 
meetings,  and  replying,  and  checking  the  lying,  as  he  termed  it,  that 
was  uttered  by  the  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags,  and  by  assuring  tbe 
masses  that  they  did  not  desire  to  injure  them,  but  letting  the  leaders 
understand  that  if  anything  occurred  there — ^if  there  was  the  slightest 
trouble^ — their  lives  should  be  forfeited;  and  by  means  like  that,  on  the 
day  of  election,  without  any  bloodshed,  they  carried  the  county,  and 
changed  a  republican  majority  of  three  or  four  thousand  into  six  bandred 
democratic  majority.  General  Gary  spoke  also,  and  commended  Gen- 
eral Ferguson  for  his  patriotism  and  love  of  his  native  State,  SoatJi 
Carolina,  in  coming  back,  and  the  good  service  that  he  already  rendered 
to  thetn  in  Edgefield  County,  and  he  stated  what  the  Edgefield  policy 
was;  but  it  was  a  rehearsal  of  what  General  Ferguson  had  stated  tbi 
MississipiM  policy  to  have  been.  General  Gary  did  not  scruple  or  \m- 
late  to  name  the  men  who  should  be  sacrificed — killed,  if  necessary— for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  election. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Why,  Governor  Chamberlain  headed  the 
list.  My  humble  self  had  the  distinguished  honor  to  be  mentioned  u 
one. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that ;  to  kill  them — to  take  their  lives!— A. 
Oh,  yes.  There  is  one  thing  I  will  say,  which  is  not  strictly  evidence; 
General  Gary  is  a  man  that  does  not  pretend  to  dissemble  at  all;  \^ 
says  just  what  he  feels ;  he  is  an  impulsive  man,  and,  by  the  way,  a  moch 
better  man  than  many  others  who  pretend  to  be  Christian  geutlemeD. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Was  General  Hampton  present  at  that  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  speech  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  spoke. 

Q.  Did  he  dissent  in  any  way  from  the  views  expressed  by  Fergnson 
and  Gary? — A.  O,  no,  sir;  he  made  a  different  kind  of  a"  speecb,of 
course,  from  the  others,  but  he  did  not  refer  to  anybody  else's  speech, 
or  comment  upon  any  one's  speech. 

Q.  He  did  not  say,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  the  plans  proposed  by  General 
Ferguson  and  General  Gary  will  not  do ;  that  must  not  be  adopted," 
did  he  ! — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Haskell  present  at  that  meeting  f — A.  Why,  Mr.  Has- 
kell was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  I  think,  for  he  introduced  tbe 
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3rs.    He  made  the  first  speech  of  the  evening,  and  I  think  that 

al  Ferguson's  speech  was  a  conservative  and  mild  one  compare<l 

Haskdl's,  for  his  speech  was  not  only  a  bitter  partisan  speech, 

IS  abnsive  of  Governor  Chamberlain,  personally  as  well  as  offi- 

Tou  have  spoken  of  one  meeting  held  in  this  county  by  the  repub- 
at  which  the  democrats  appeared! — A.  O,  they  appeared  at 
9  sir,  at  which  I  was  present, 
^ere  you  present  at  this  one  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
~ou  may  give  the  history  of  that  meeting. — A.  That  was  at 
^d:  I  was  invited  there  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  at  a  republi- 
cting,  and  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  a  Saturday,  and  I 
L  Friday  night  that  the  democrats  had  threatened  to  be  in  force 
meeting. 

will  inquire  right  here,  was  the  meeting  called  exclusively  as  a 
<^n  meeting f — A.  I  so  understood  it;  my  invitation  was  to 
a  republican  meeting. 

1-0  on. — A.  I  attended  the  meeting,  and  when  I  approached  the 
L  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  I  found  three  or  four  hundred 
rats  there,  Colonel  Haskell  himself  in  command  of  them,  most  of 
uounted  and  armed. 

'an  you  state  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  that  meeting  was 
—A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  recollection  now  of  the  exact  time. 
*erhaps  you  can  state  whether  it  was  early  in  the  campaign  or 
A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  it  was  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  republican 
convention,  I  know,  and  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  demo- 
State  convention.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August  or  September, 
itate  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. — A.  Well,  I  went  to  the 
ig,  and  on  my  arrival  there  I  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
f  the^e  men,  and  was  informed  by  two  or  three  of  my  republican 
i  that  the  democrats  had  put  in  an  appearance,  and  insisted  upon 
ring  a  part  of  the  time ;  that  they  said  there  should  be  no  speak- 
iless  they  had  a  portion  of  the  time ;  that  they  must  have  an 
division  of  time  with  our  speakers. 

pressed  my  disapproval  of  any  such  concessions  being  made  to  them. 
3ed  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  republicans  should  not  remain 
meeting,  should  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes  quietly  without 
eeting,  if  they  could  not  have  a  political  meeting  of  their  own 
It  being  interrupted  in  that  way  and  the  time  of  their  speakers 
ipied ;  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  retire  to  their  homes  with- 
y  meeting  at  all. 

others  who  were  there  thought  it  was  best  to  have  the  meeting  go 
id,  that  being  decided,  we  thought  it  prudent  at  least  that  there 
be  an  understanding  and  agreement  before  the  meeting  com- 
1  - 

at  that  time  the  colored  men  there,  some  of  them,  were  becoming 
y  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  democrats  in  putting  in  an  ap- 
ce  in  that  way,  and  to  prevent  any  disturbance  we  suggested 
>me  of  the  local  men  should  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  them, 
)  would  abide  by  the  arrangement  that  was  entered  into.  Accord- 
hat  was  done  and  the  meeting  took  place.  The  s[>eaking  went 
ivery  thing  went  off  quietly  enough,  except  in  two  or  three  instances 
men  were  drinking  among  the  democrats  and  would  use  same 
e  epithets  to  the  republican  speakers  when  they  got  up  to  speak, 
from  that  there  was  no  further  disturbance  there. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  attend  any  other  repablican  meeting  during  the  cam- 
paign f — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  If  anything  special  occurred  at  any  other  meeting  which  you  at- 
tended please  state  it. — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  was  kept 
in  this  city  a  great  deal,  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  committee,  aod 
those  meetings  that  I  attended  were  in  portions  of  the  State  that  were 
not  so  terrorized. 

Q.  In  the  low  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  State. 

GROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  How  long  do  you  say  you  have  been  major  general  in  the  militia 
service  of  the  State? — A.  I  was  commissioned  in  the  fall  of  1870. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  public  ofQces  you  have  held  in  this  State. 
— A.  Well,  I  have  already  told  them  the  \yhole ;  I  will  repeat  it,  how 
ever,  if  you  wish. 

Q.  If  you  are  sure  that  you  mentioned  all  yesterday  I  do  notcaieto 
incumber  the  record. — A.  I  did,  sir. 

^.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  the  adjutant  and  inspector 
general  was  an  officer  subordinate  to  yourself  in  the  militia  service !- 
A.  U,  his  rank,  of  course,  is  subordinate ;  he  is  a  brigadier-geaeral. 

Q.  Is  he  not  an  aid  of  the  governor  I — A.  He  is  an  aid  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Q.  And  all  orders  from  the  commander  in-chief  come  from  his  office 
to  you,  and  pass  through  you  to  the  militia! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  comes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  official  charge  and  custody  of  the  records  of  that  office! 
— A.  Of  that  office;  yes,  sir.  It  does  not  follow  that  course,  thoagb,in 
going  up  to  the  governor. 

Q.  If  you  want  a  paper  there  you  apply  to  him  as  the  custodian!- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  examine  any  papers  there  or  records  by  his  permission;  yoo 
have  no  official  control  or  custody  of  them  f — A.  But  there  are  papers 
there  absolutely  in  my  control. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  You  are  the  superior  officer  of  the  adjutant- general,  are  you  not?- 
A.  He  is  the  custodian  of  certain  records  of  his  office.  There  are  records 
pertaining  to  the  militia  of  which  I  am  custodian. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  :     * 

Q.  What  are  they  f— A.  Departmentalorders,&c,  and  general  orders. 

Q.  Have  you  an  office  at  the  capitol  separate  and  apart  f 

The  Witness.  A  military  office  t 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  In  the  same  office  with  the  adjutant-general. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  have  any  official  control 
of  the  records  in  that  office! — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  adjuant-general'S 
office. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  fact,  in  law  as  well  as  in  practice,  that  the  orders  of  tlie 
commander-in-chief  go  through  that  office! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  what  you  call  your  militia  in  this  State,  including  the  national 
guard,  was  organized  under  the  law  which  we  find  in  the  book  of  laws 
of  your  State  entitled  "  The  Bevised  Statutes  of  South  Carohna,  title 
four,  chapter  16,  entitled  *  the  militia ' "  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Subsequently  the  act  of  March  17, 1874,  was  passed  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  any  other  law  been  passed  aflfecting  the  organization  of  the 
militia  beside  what  we  have  iu  this  volume  and  that  act? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  embraces  all  the  laws  upon  the  subject  of  the  militia  ? — A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  regiments  composed  the  national  guard  anterior  to  the 
act  of  March  17,  1874! — A.  Well,  sir,  sixteen  or  seventeen  regiments, 
I  tbiok.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  seventeenth  regiment  was 
created  before  that  act  or  not. 

Q.  Each  regiment  consisted  of  how  many  compsinies  ! — ^A.  Well,  sir, 
there  was  supposed  to  be  ten  companies — the  maximum. 

Q.  And  each  company  consisted  of  how^  many  men  f — A.  Well,  sir,  the 
maximum  number  was  eighty-three  or  eighty  five  men. 

Q.  Were  all  those  regiments  armed  from  the  arsenal  of  the  State  f — 
A.  I  cannot  say  all.    I  do  not  think  all  were  armed. 

Q.  What  proportion  ? — A.  At  least  three-quarters  of  them  that  were 
orpin i zed  without  arms. 

Q.  Were  they  supplied  with  ammunition? — A.  Well,  no;  they  were 
allowed  ammunition  on  occasions  such  as  gala  days,  &c.,  when  they 
wanted  it  tor  target  exercise.  If  they  applied  for  it  properly  they  would 
get  it. 

Q.  Did  the  law  allow  them  ammunition  for  target  exercise? — A. 
Well,  sir,  the  law  did  not  restrict  it  in  any  way.  That  was  with  the 
commandor-in-chief.  They  could  only  get  it  by  api>lication  to  the  gov- 
ernor himself  as  commander-in-chief;  that  is,  it  had  to  come  through 
the  regular  channel.    He  had  to  approve  it  before  they  could  get  it. 

Q.  Where  were  those  national  guards  mostly,  in  what  portions  of  the 
the  State? — A.  Why,  in  all  portions  of  the  State.  They  were  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  portion.  They  were  divided  between  the  coun- 
ties according  to  their  size  and  population — so  many  companies. 

Q'  Did  each  county  have  at  least  one  company  f — A.  O,  a  company ; 
yes,  sir.  When  the  division  was  made  there  were  so  many  companies 
^^igued  to  be  raised  in  each  county.  Whether  they  were  so  raised  in 
c^cjy  coQuty  I  have  not  the  recollection  just  now,  but  I  think  that  in 
almost  every  county  there  was  a  company  at  least. 

Q.  Was  this  national  guard  composed  exclusively  of  colored  men  ? — 
^'  ^^  ell,  almost  entirely  of  colored  men.  There  were  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  and  the  officers  especially.  There  was  for  a  time  one  or  two  white 
«>nipanie8  here. 
Q-  Were  they  a  part  of  the  national  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^-  Regular  companies ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  iu  the  city.  I  recollect 
o^^Oaptaiu  O'Neil's  company. 

Q"  Can  you  give  us  some  definite  idea  how  many  there  were  ? — A.  I 
00  not  recollect  how  many  there  were,  but  my  impression  is  that  there 
^^^  two  in  this  county. 
Q'  Why  were  not  white  companies  organiz»^d? — A.   Because  the 
i     ^*^>onal  guard  was  a  volunteer  organization.    They  were  assigned  so 
i      I^^^.V)  and  they  had  the  right  to  raise  the  companies  and  make  applica- 
[      "^ilj  and  they  would  be  accept^ed.    The  companies  would  be  accepted. 
f        ^*  Was  it  optional  with  the  commander-in-chief  whether  he  would 
^^^I>t  or  reject  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  ."•  Do  you  know  whether  any  white  companies  were  tendered  to 
Q,^*— A.  As  I  have  stated,  I  know  one  that  was  tendered;  Captain 

^^'il^s  company  was  tendered  and  accepted. 
J  y*  Do  >ou  know  of  any  others  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State  ? — A. 
^  not  recollect  any  other. 
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Q.  What  became  of  that  company! — A.  It  was  disbauded  afterward 
and  the  arms  taken  away. 

Q.  By  whose  order  ? — A.  By  the  order  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  why  it  was  disbanded  i — A.  The  reasons 
as  I  understand  them,  were  that  in  1870,  in  the  time  of  what  wiis  knowi 
as  the  KuKhix  troubles  in  this  State,  when  the  raid  was  made  ou  Uiiioi 
jail  and  the  prisoners  taken  out  of  the  jail  and  hung:  by  these  arme< 
and  disguised  bands  of  men,  there  was  naturally,  of  course,  an  excite 
state  of  feeling,  and  the  governor,  fearing  an  outbreak,  from  the  iiiloi 
mation  that  had  come  to  him  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  sentfc 
Captain  O'Neil  to  know  whether  he  could  have  his  company  iu  read 
ness  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace,  if  he  was  called  upon,  and  tosa] 
press  violence  or  insurrection,  and  Captain  O'Neil  said  to  the  govera^ 
that  if  there  was  any  trouble  at  all  between  the  white  people  of  tl 
State  and  the  State  government,  or  the  colored  people,  that  he  won 
go  with  his  race  or  his  people. 

The  governor  said  to  him  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  being  a  matt 
of  race  at  all,  but  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  maintaining  the  law.  1 
did  not  call  upon  him  to  move  against  any  particular  party,  butufjaiu 
those'  who  should  be  acting  in  violation  of  the  public  peace.  Cupta 
O'Neil  still  stuck  to  his  view  as  expressed  in  the  first  instance,  that 
would  go  with  the  white  people,  and  so  on ;  and  Governor  Scott  tboug 
he  was  not  the  proper  man  to  be  subject  to  his  order  iu  times  like  tliot 
or  to  have  the  arms  of  the  State,  and  he  took  them  away  and  disbaudi 
his  company. 

Q.  Did  he  disband  at  that  time  any  of  the  colored  companies,  any  < 
the  colored  national  guard  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  disbauded  an 
of  them.  I  know  that  there  were  no  colored  companies  that  maiutaiue 
such  an  attitude;  hence  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  any  of  t her; 
disbanded  for  that  reason.  There  were  several  colored  companies  abou 
the  time,  that  is,  about  the  same  year,  that  had  their  arms  taken  awaj 
from  them. 

Q.  On  what  account? — A.  I  cannot  state  the  special  reasons  why i' 
was  done,  but  it  was  done  by  the  onler  of  the  comma nderin chief 
They  were  ordered  to  store  their  arras  under  the  care  of  certain  persons 
I  remember  at  Rock  Hill,  for  instance,  and  at  Chester,  the  arms  of  th< 
militia  that  were  at  Rock  Hill  were  stored  in  the  depot,  and  the  depo' 
was  broken  open  and  the  arms  carried  away  by  disguised  men  at  nig^*^ 

Q.  You  do  not  know  personally  of  that  f — A.  I  get  it  Irom  official  re 
port.  .  . 

Q.  Is  that  on  file  in  your  oflSce  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  i! 
on  tile  or  not.  .     « 

Q.  How  were  those  national  guards  officered  ;  did  they  elect  their  offl 
cers  ?  ^ 

The  Witness.  The  captain  and  lieutenants  ? 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  They  elected  their  officers?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  sent  them  up.     ^ 
company  in  the  first  instance  chojse  the  officers,  and  reported  the  faC^ 
their  regimental  commander,  and  if  he  saw  fit  he  recommended 
commissioning  and  appointment  of  the  parties,  and  soon. 

Q.  They  elected  their  officers  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  compan>'^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  reported  to  the  commander  of  the  regiment ! — A.  ^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  applied  for  their  commissions  to  the  commander 
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chief!— A.  Yes,  sir;  sendiDg  the  application  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels. 
Q.  To  the  governor  before  issuing  the  commissions  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  This  company  at  Hamburgh,  commonly  called  Dock  Ada ms'.-?  com- 
pany, you  say  had  an  existence  under  the  law  as  it  existed  before  1874 1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  captain  was  Prince  Rivers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \^'ho  afterward  became  colonel,  and  after  that  became  a  major- 
feneralf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  now  a  major-general  of  the  national  guards  ! — A.  He  is  now 
major-general  of  the  national  guards ;  major-general  of  a  division. 
Q.   Under  the  act  of  1874  it  became  imperative  to  re-organize  this 
Jtional  guard  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^nd  under  that  act  there  might  be  a  new  organization ;  were 
lere  auy  new  companies  formed  ? — A.  Well,  1  think  there  were. 
Q.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  re-organization.  I  ask  if  there  were  new  com- 
inies  formed ;  if  there  were  regular  applications  made  as  provided  in 
le  statute  for  new  companies  I — A.  I  think  there  were  new  companies 
ffined. 

Q.  13o  you  remember  any  just  now  f — A.  I  cannot  remember  any 
pecially  at  present. 

Q.  How  many  companies  in  the  State  organized  under  that  act  of 
[874 1 — A.  Well,  I  have  never  charged  my  memory  with  it ;  never  had 
occasion  to  look  at  the  number.  Eegiments  and  companies  re-organized, 
many  of  them. 

Q-  By  section  61  of  that  act  the  governor  was  required  to  appoint  a 
hoard  of  officers  who  shall  prepare  the  necessary  blanks  for  the  use  of 
tbe  militia  of  this  State.     Do  you  know  whether  the  governor  did  ap- 
point such  a  board  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  appointed. 
Q.  This  act  was  approved  March  17, 1874.     When  did  he  appoint  that 

board  I — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  date  of  the  appointment.    The 

papers  on  record  would  show  when  the  appointment  was  made. 
Q-  Is  there  any  data  in  the  office  of  the  governor  which  shows  when 

tbey  were  appointed  f — A.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  there  is  or  not ; 

ont  npou  inquirj'  such  papers  might  be  found  in  the  executive  office. 
Q.  VVas  that  board  appointed  during  the  year  1874  ! — A.  It  might 

nave  been  some  time  that  year.    I  was  a  member  of  the  commission 

Djyself. 

io9:  ^^  is  material  for  my  purpose  to  know  whether  it  was  in  1874  or 

1875 — ^^  I  have  no  recollection  now. 
Q-  Can  you  give  us  your  impression  ! — A.  My  impression  is  that  it 

^as  prohably  during  the  year  I84  4.    It  is  very  likely  to  have  been  at 

tnat  time. 
Q-  But  when  it  really  was  you  do  not  remember  ? — A.  I  cannot  now 

[jKiember.    If  it  be  important  I  can  probably  find  records  that  will  fix 

that  date. 

„  Q'  I  will  thank  you  to  find  that  record  and  furnish  us  with  it  so  as  to 

^  the  date  precisely.     Were  the  companies  composing  the  national 

^^i\ reorganized  over  the  State  generally  ! — A.  No,  not  generally. 
H'  The  law  commanded  it;  why  was  it  not  done? — A.  I  cannot  state 

^^y  it  was  not. 

J  V.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  as  adjutant-general  that  it  was  not 
ah*^^*""^'  ^^^  generally.  You  ask  the  question  was  it  done  generally 
j^J*  overthe  State,  and  I  eay  no,  not  generally ;  it  was  done  in  many  places, 

^^  not  generally  all  over  the  State. 
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Q.  Was  the  company  commonly  called  Dock  Adams's  company  erer 
reorganized  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  f — A.  The  reorganization  of  the  company  was  perfected  in 
April  of  last  year,  1876. 

Q.  Was  the  muster-roll  filed  as  required  by  section  9  of  the  statute  of 
1874! 

The  Witness.  Was  there  a  muster-roll  filed? 

Mr.  Mebeimon.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  then  call  your  attention  to  this  provision  of  the  statute:  **Coid 
panies  now  in  the  service  of  the  State  shall  at  once  re-organize  nuderibe 
provision  of  this  act,  by  the  members  signing  proper  enlistment  rolls 
and  beng  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State  a^part  of  the  nariooai 
guiird."  Now  I  ask  you  if  the  members  of  that  company  signed  aneo 
listmen  troll  as  provided  by  the  clause  I  have  read  to  youf—A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  signed  it  or  not ;  there  is  an  enlistmentrolL 

Q.  Have  you  any  official  or  personal  knowledge  that  that  compauy 
re-organized  by  signing  the  enlistment-roll ! — A.  Well,  I  know  there 
is  a  roll  for  that  company  which  purports  to  be  the  roll  contemplated  by 
the  statute.     I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  signed  by  the  men  or  not 

Q.  Where  is  it! — A.  1  suppose  that  the  roll  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  adjutant- general  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  went  there!— A.  That  I  do  not  knovr. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  company  after  they  signed  that  mas 
ter-roll  were  mustered  into  the  jservice,  for  that  has  a  technical  meao 
ing;  they  must  have  been  mustered  by  some  proi>er  military  order.  I 
ask  you  do  you  know  that  as  a  military"  commander;  1  a«k  yon  now  if 
that  was  done! — A.  ^'o,  they  were  not  regularly  mustered,  bat  ili€ 
oaths  were  taken  by  the  men  at  the  time  that  1  mentioned — I  think  it 
was  in  April,  1876.  The  oaths  were  transmitted  to  their  colonel  and 
were  in  his  possession.  Whether  he  took  any  further  steps  toward  tk 
matter  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Y"ou  do  not  know  whether  they  were  mustered  or  not !— A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  mustered  or  not. 

Q.  If  they  were  you  have  no  ofiicial  or  personal  knowledge  of  it  ?- 
A.  I  have  no  oflftcial  knowledge  of  any  further  mustering  by  any  order 
transmitted  through  my  department. 

Q.  Upon  their  reorganization  did  they  elect  their  officers?— A. I 
think  the  letters  of  the  colonel  applying  for  a  commission  show  that 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  further  than  to  answer  facts  that  are 
fair  and  just. — A.  1  understand  that  full  well.  I  have  said  that  asfara^ 
the  matter  is  concerned  I  only 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  have  personal  or  official  information  that  that 
company  elected  their  officers  upon  the  re-organization  that  joa  re 
ferred  to  ? — A.  I  have.    I  so  stated  to  the  committee  here  yesterday. 

Q.  Were  those  officers  commissioned  upon  the  re-organization !— A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  received  any  commission  from  the  State. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Dock  Adams  ever  had  any  commisaont- 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  had. 

Q.  Section  10  of  this  act — I  ask  your  attention  to  it  now— requires 
that  *'  the  original  of  this  muster-roll  shall  be  forwarded  to  theofficeof  the 
adjutant  and  inspector  general  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  mtister 
of  the  men,  and  one  roll  shall  be  retained  by  the  company  commander. 
I  ask  you  now,  if  that  company  signed  that  muster-roll  in  April,  if  tbat 
duplicate  or  one  of  those  triplicates  was  forwarded  to  the  adjutant-gen 
eral,  as  required  by  this  section  ! 

The  Witness.  Within  ten  days  ! 
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Mr.  Merribion.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  do  not  ntulerstand  it  was ;  I  do  not  know  as  it  made  any  differ- 
lice  in  the  status  of  the  company. 

Q.  We  want  facts,  and  then  we  can  get  along  with  the  law. — A.  I 
rill  state  that,  as  iar  as  my  knowledge  extends,  they  never  insisted 
\\H)u  the  carrying  out  of  any  part  of  that  statute  in  any  such  way. 

Q.  But  it  could  not  be  contended  that  any  officer  of  any  executive 
t-partment  could  organize  the  militia  except  by  virtue  of  the  statute, 
ud  if  this  statute  wiis  not  complied  with,  as  a  logical  consequence  it 
ouUl  not  be  militia;  but  that  is  mere  argument.  1  find  in  the  9th  wec- 
ioii  it  says  :  *' Provided,  the  general  commanding  the  division  to  which 
!Hcb  company  or  companies  may  be  attached  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
eml  the  time  for  the  re  organization  therein  required,  upon  the  recom 
uendation  of  the  regimental  commander."  This  se«;Mon  requires  that 
hisreorgHnizaiion  ^hould  take  place  by  the  1st  of  January,  1875! — A. 
kTes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  a  year  and  three  months  after  this  re  organization  took 
>lace  tha.*  yon  spoke  of.  I  ask  you  now  whether  the  general  command- 
njj  tbe  division  extended  the  time,  within  your  personal  knowledge  or 
official  knowledge,  for  this  company  to  reorganize  ? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
ir,  whether  he  did  or  not.  I  stated  yesterday,  in  my  testimony  here, 
hat  General  Itivers  was  himself  one  of  the  commission,  and  that  the 
ommission  did  not  at  once  perform  its  functions. 

Q.  And  that  the  blanks  necessary  to  re-organization  were  not  furnished 
iiitil  alter  the  1st  of  January,  18751 — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
fH8  after  the  1st  of  January,  or  wh^^n  it  was,  but  I  know  that  they 
fere  not  furnished  within  the  time  for  them  to  re-organize  by  thel  stof 
auuary,  1875,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  were  furnished  until  sometime 
D  the  middle  of  the  year  1875;  bnt  they  were  out  of  the  printer's 
lands.  1  think,  though,  if  it  is  important,  I  can  get  the  facts  in  refer- 
Dce  to  that  matter  from  official  data. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Dock  Adams's  company  was  really  disbanded 
Iter  the  passage  of  this  act  of  1874  and  the  arms  gathered  up  by  the 
olouel  f — A.  I  say  it  was  never  disbanded  ;  that  I  believe  I  can  say  pos- 
tively  from  my  personal  and  official  knowledge,  for  it  could  not  be  dis- 
banded without  my  sanction  at  least. 

Q.  That  depends  upon  the  legal  effect  of  this  statute;  that  is  a  ques- 
ion  of  law.  If  the  law  required  it,  then  your  sanction  would  not  be  nec- 
88ary.  It  is  a  question  of  law  which  we  will  not  debate  now.  Do  you 
now  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  did  collect  the  arms 
f  Dock  Adams's  company,  so  called,  and  that  he  bad  them  stored,  and 
hat  they  were  within  his  jurisdiction  prior  to  the  4:ih  of  July,  18751 

The  Witness.  Who  is  that,  sir;  John  Williams! 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes;  he  collected  the  arms. 

Q.  Had  they  been  put  in  a  house  under  his  jurisdiction  and  control! — 
i»  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that.  1  know  that  the  arms  were  at  the  date 
nor  to  the  time  mentioned  by  you  so  stored.  They  had  been  col- 
fcted  by  General  Rivers,  and  when  Williams  became  the  colonel  of  the 
igiment  he  caused  their  transmission  to  Williams. 
Q.  Why  was  that  done!  Why  did  General  Rivers  take  custody  of 
lose  arms! — A.  They  always  had  a  drilling-room,  the  company  did; 
It  several  members  of  the  company  did  not  live  in  the  incorporation  ; 
ey  lived  outside,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  guns  home, 
d  they  had  them  scattered  in  that  way,  and  were  not  apparently  at- 
iding  the  drills  regularly,  and  he  gathered  them  to  preserve  the  arms 
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for  the  State.    He  did  it  by  virtue  of  no  military  order  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  any  one  else. 

Q.  If  he  did  that  as  to  men  living  outside  of  Hamburgh,  and  whodid 
not  attend  the  drills  regularly,  or  perform  their  duty,  why  would  he  take 
the  arms  of  the  men  who  lived  in  the  town  ! — A.  I  did  not  say  so.  1 
think  he  took  the  arms  only  of  the  men  outside.  I  say  that  was  the 
cause.  The  ranks  of  the  company  had  become  depleted  from  the  caose 
that  those  men  outside  had  carfied  off  the  arms. 

Q.  He  did  not  take  all  the  arms  then  and  store  them  ? — A .  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  took  all  the  arms ;  but  I  suppose  he  took  most  of  the  ariD8,if 
not  all,  because  the  company  had  ceased  to  drill  regularly.  Thecanse 
for  that  I  will  state  if  you  require.  The  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the 
militia  to  drill  throughout  the  State  was  due  in  greater  part  to  the  bos 
tility  that  was  manifest^ed  against  them  by  the  white  gentlemen  throagh 
out  the  State  than  any  other  cause. 

Q.  If  the  colored  race  were  in  apprehension  of  what  the  whites  were 
going  to  do,  was  there  not  greater  reason  why  they  should  staud  by 
their  arms  1 — A.  No ;  if  they  were  an  aggressive  race  they  probably 
would ;  but 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  arms  there  are  in  your  armory  f— A.  No, 
sir;  it  is  not  in  my  custody.  - 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  arms  purchased  by  the  State  have  coslthe 
State  from  time  to  time  since  you  have  had  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
here? — A.  No,  sir,  I  hav^e  no  recollection;  but  it  is  all  in  the  public 
records. 

Q.  Passing  then  from  that  subject  to  another  that  you  adverted  to 
in  your  testimony,  yon  referred  particularly  to  a  speech  made  by  Colonel 
Haskell  on  one  occasion  in  this  city  when  'you  said  that  he  madt  an 
ultra  and  (I  understood  you  to  say)  a  very  bitter  speech  f — A.  0,y<^sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  it  in  general  terms  without  giving  us  any  particnlar 
points  that  he  made  or  the  language  he  used^  Now,  give  us  the  sob- 
stauiie  of  what  he  said  that  you  thought  was  so  objectionable !— A  1 
may  be  mistaken,  sir,  but  in  my  judgment  it  was  very  bitter  and  very 
scnrrdous. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  said? — A.  He  referred  to  the  chief  executive ot 
the  State,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  under  whose  command  he  held  a  wmrais 
sion  at  that  very  moment,  as  a  sneaking,  miserable,  lying  cur,  who  had 
sneaked  off  to  .vVashington  to  the  man  Grant 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  To  the  man  Grant? — A.  To  the  man  Grant ;  and  that  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.    Nor  would  I  care  to  repeat  here  the  language  he  used. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  the  exact  language,  but  give  us  some 
of  the  specimens? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  one  of  the  specimens.  U«5 
referred  to  the  governor  as  this  miserable  Yankee,  this  man  Chaiub«»r- 
lain,  this  Massachusetts — calling  him  what  is  generally  known  here  as 
a  carpet-bagger  and  all  such  things — Massachusetts  carpet  bagger, and 
such  epithets. 

Q.  While  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  ask  you  whether  or 
not,  after  he  came  into  office,  there  were  not  wide  dift'erences  betwefQ 
him  and  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own  party  ;  whether  he  i>ri> 
claimed  a  purpose  of  reform  in  the  State,  as  was  said  at  the  time.  That 
was  soon  after  he  came  into  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  proclaimed  his  purpose  in  his  inaugural  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  theie  was  a  wide  difference  between  him  and 
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any  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own  party  at  that  time  on  account  of 
hat  they  regarded  as  a  change  of  his  political  views  and  purposes! — 
.  Upon  what.  sir. 

Q.  Upon  public  matters  in  the  State? — A.  Upon  measures  of  reform  ! 
Q.  Yes,  sir! — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difference  between 
ivernor  Cbamberlain  and  any  of  his  political  friends  upon  questions 
reform.  There  have  been  differences  between  Governor  Chamberlain 
id  others;  I  will  say  for  myself  that  there  has  been  a  difference  be- 
reen  Governor  Chamberlain  and  myself  as.  to  what  constituted  reform; 

to  whether,  as  1  conceived  it,  a  surrender  of  right  and  of  truth  was 
form. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  I  ask  you  whether  at  the 
rue  he  made  his  inaugural  address  and  was  making  the  professions 

which  1  have  adverted  from  time  to  time  the  white  people,  commonly 
tiled  the  democrats  of  the  State,  rallied  to  his  support  and  gave  him 
leir  confidence  or  manifested  a  willingness  to  do  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
as  a  time  when  the  democracy  were  fulsome  in  their  praises  of  Gov- 
"nor  Chamberlain;  when  any  man  that  differed  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
olicy  was  readily  denounced. 

Q.  Did  the  white  people  rally  to  his  support,  as  I  have  asked! — A. 
do  not  know  how  well  they  rallied  to  his  support;  there  seemed  to  be 

disi)osition  at  any  rate  to 

Q.  Did  their  newspapers  and  public  men  say  kind  things  of  him! — A. 
^ves,  sir;  they  said  a  great  many  kind  things  of  him,  sir. 

Q.  And  sustained  him! — A.  You  mean  their  representative  men,  for 
Qstance,  in  the  legislature! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  for  instance,  in  the  legislature  their  represent- 
tives  would  sustain  him  frequently. 

Q.  Well,  then,  at  that  same  time  was  he  at  issue  with  the  leading  men 
f  his  own  party,  yourself  included  ! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  he  was 
pecially  at  issue  with  myself;  I  can't  speak  for  myself;  I  do  not  know 
liat  we  were  specially  at  issue,  because  there  is  no  time  that  we  ever 
eased  to  be  personal  friends,  and  we  conversed  frequently  ;  and  though 
^e  differed  sometimes  upon  the  means  of  carrying  out  those  reforms, 
Pe  never  differed  as  to  the  end  in  view. 

Q.  Was  he  not  repeatedly  denounced  by  public  men  of  his  own 
►ariv  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  now  to  a  particular  occasion  in  which, 
»tthe  convention  of  the  republican  party  in  this  city  which  assembled 
»t  the  State-house,  there  was  a  very  stormy  debate  in  which  you  par- 
icipated,  and  in  that  debate  you  denounced  Chamberlain  ;  and,  holding 
capers  in  your  hand,  asserted  to  the  convention  that  you  had  in  your 
iand  papers  that  would  send  him  to  political  death. — A.  I  here  denounce 
liat,  as  I  have  denounced  it  in  the  pul)lic  prints  and  elsewhere,  as  a 
»a8e  falsehood,  an  utter  fabrication,  a  falsehood  uttered  knowingly,  and 
conceived  for  a  purpose  and  repeated  for  a  purpose.    It  is  false,  and  if 

may  call  your  attention  to  the  Charleston  News,  (which  is  the  paper 
hat  has  since  that  convention  repeated  and  heralded  the  falsehood  all 
jver  the  country,)  its  own  columns  prove  that  those  statements  were 
alse,  for  its  reporter  who  was  there  and  reported  my  remarks  steno- 
[raphically  reported  the  words  just  as  I  uttered  them,  and  they  do  not 
•ear  any  such  signification,  nor  can  they  be  tortured  into  any  such 
leaning;  and  I  will  furnish  the  paper,  if  necessary,  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Mebrimon.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  that.  State  whether 
)a  denounced  Governor  Chamberlain  there. — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  never  made 
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any  such  utterance  at  all.  I  spoke  of  Governor  Chamberlain,  sir— well, 
differed  with  biin  upon  measures.  I  distinctly  announced  then  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  Governor  Chamberlain,  as  to  his  mew 
ures  of  reform,  and  myself,  but  that  I  doubted  much  the  wisdom  of  hi* 
polic3\  I  condemned  his  course  then,  as  I  had  condemned  itbeforein 
his  presence — his  action  in  regard  to  the  election  of  Whipper  and  Mem 
1  said  he  had  no  right,  nor  any  power,  under  the  laws  and  coustitutioo, 
to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  official  positions;  tbathewas 
assuming  too  much  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  his  nomination  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds? — A.  I  said  that  he  had  overstepped  wbat I 
thought  to  be  his  just  prerogative  in  refusing  to  commission  those  wen 
after  they  had  been  elected  by  the  legislature.  I  said  he  had  uoihiug 
to  do  with  that.  1  also,  in  that  speech,  on  that  very  occasion,  referred 
to  what  I  conceived  as  a  want  of  fealty  on  his  part  to  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  political  party  to  which  I  belonged;  that  1  thought  he  was 
wanting  in  full  sympathy  with  the  race  to  which  I  belonged,  andlgo 
announced. 

Q.  Passing  from  this,  I  ask  you  whether  Governor  Chamberlain,  on 
his  part,  did  not,  in  a  message  or  speech  or  letter,  denounce  in  strong 
terms  of  reprehension  many  of  the  public  men  of  his  own  party?— A.  I 
do  not  know,  sir;  I  have  heard  that  Governor  Chamberlain  hassod^ 
nounced  me,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  any  one  that  can  furnish  luethe 
proof.  Governor  Chamberlain  has  denied  it  publicly  and  he  has  denied 
it  privately,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  that  can  say  that  he  knows 
that  he  has  done  it. 

Q.  Hod  he  denied  it  before  he  accepted  the  last  nominatioD  that  be 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  republican  party  of  the  State  t—A.  Why. 
the  declaration  was  not  made  until  then  ;  there  was  no  necessity  to  deny 
a  charge  that  had  not  been  made.  The  charge  has  been  made  since  by 
his  former  democratic  friends. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  he  made  allusion  to  them  in  any  of  his  public 
messages  or  speeches  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  of  his  poblic 
messages  or  speeches  bearing  any  such  language  upon  their  face.  Ido 
not  know  of  any  individual  that  he  so  denounced. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  We  have  had  various  tables  presented  to  us,  showing  the  vote  cast 
in  the  State  at  the  last  election  and  at  some  prior  elections,  and  also 
analyzing  the  white  and  the  colored  vote.  I  will  ask  you  if  yoahave 
any  such  table  that  you  have  prepared  from  official  sources?— A.  ^VeH, 
sir,  I  have  had  one  prepared  for  my  own  use.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is 
complete,  as  complete  as  I  designed  to  make  it.  I  have  not  had  thetiiRC 
to  make  it  complete  as  I  wanted.  There  are  some  of  the  columostbat 
I  have  only  put  down  for  my  own  information,  and  I  do  not  know  tbat 
your  committee  would  have  any  occasion  to  refer  to  them.  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  compare  not  only  the  number  of  votes  for  governor  in 
1876  with  the  census,  but  to  compare  the  number  of  white  voters  at  the 
last  election  with  the  number  of  white  persons  under  the  census  of  l{>*i> 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  were  entitled  to  vote;  and  tiie 
colored  in  like  manner.    | Table  insferted  in  documentary  evidence.] 

By  Mr.  Christianoy: 

Q.  Are  the  votes  from  all  the  counties  distinguishable  ;  do  all  the  re- 
turns distinguish  between  whites  and  blacks? — A.  All  except  ibree 
counties  that  are  not  here. 

Q.  Which  are  they  ? — A.  Charleston  County,  Edgefield,  and  Laareos. 
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Charleston  County,  on  account  of  the  number  of  precincts  and  the 
^at  number  of  people,  they  did  not  transmit  separate  blanks,  &c.  The 
iiury  canvassers  or  commissioners  of  election  have  had  blank  books 
iiited  in  which  the  returns  are  made,  and  in  those  blanks,  so  printed, 
are  is  no  distinction  made,  no  place  for  distinction  to  be  made  between 
3  white  and  colored  voters.  They  simply  giv^  the  total  number 
votes  cast  at  each  precinct;  but  in  Edgelield  and  Lnurensthe  blanks 
re  pr»*pared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  talesmen  provided  for  a  disrinc- 

V  to  be  made,  but,  as  appears  from  the  facaof  the  returns,  (which 
f  committee  can  examine  themselves,)  they  were  deliberately  struck 
t. 

^  They  were  struck  out,  at  all  events  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  struck 

t,  and  the  names  ail  mixed. 

7j.  So  that  the<li8tinction  between  white  and  colored  does  not  appear 

those  counties! — A.  No,  sir. 

'4'  At  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  last  election.    In  one 

r'cinct  in  Laurens  where  they  had  the  cctlumns  filled  in  which  made 

It  distinction,  the  figures,  it  appears,  had  been  scratched  off  after- 

rd.     It  was  scratched  out  and  the  erasure  appeared. 

5.  From  what  did  you  compile  that  table! — A.  From  the  commis- 

ners'  returns,  and  going  back  to  the  managers'  returns  where  there  is 

V  doubt. 

^.  You  are  talking  now  about  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  about 

».  last  election,  and  the  others,  from  the  official  records. 

si-  Of  ormer  years  ! — A.  Of  former  years ;  yes,  sir. 

i.  And  is  that  statement  of  the  census  taken  from  the  official  census! — 

The  statement  of  the  census  is  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  census 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

5.  Is  there  any  mode  in  which  you  can  a])proximate  the  respective 
inbers  of  white  and  colored  in  any  one  of  those  counties  where  the 
t  election  returns  did  not  distinguish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
3.  Explain  how. — A.  For  instance:   by  the  census  in  Laurens  County, 
i  colored  voting  population  is  returned  at  2,844  votes  in  that  county. 

the  last  election  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  1,804  votes  in  that  county, 
ell,  I  ihink  both  sides  will  agree  that  if  there  be  a  county  in  South 
irolina  where  the  canvass  was  reduced  to  a  race  issue  it  was  in  Laurens; 
«t  is,  as  returned  by  the  votes — the  voters.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
ould  be  contended  on  our  side  that  there  were  two  dozen  white  men  in 
at  county  who  voted  the  republican  ticket;  and  if  we  \vere  to  allow 
ich  a  claim,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  at  once  contended  on  the 
her'8i<le  that  there  was  no  such  number  of  whit«  men  in  Laurens 
Dunty  who  voted  the  republican  ticket;  so  that  it  may  be  reason- 
)1.V  set  down  that  those  1,800  votes  were  colored  votes  that  Mr. 
bamberlaiu  received.  !Now  the  vote  of  General  Hampton  is  2,9lG  in 
le  same  county.  You  will  see  that  from  the  number  of  votes  cast,  and 
om  the  number  entitled  to  vote  in  the  census  of  colored  voters,  there 
ere  1,040  colored  voters  to  be  accounted  for. 

Q.  Who,  if  they  voted  at  all,  must  have  voted  for  Hampton  ! — A.  Yes, 
r.  But  it  is  clear  that  all  did  not  vote,  or  else  the  aggregate  of  the 
^ole  would  have  been  greater  by  this  1,040  not  accounted  for  on  the 
f)ublican  vote.  The  white  vote  in  Laurens,  by  the  census,  is  2,259. 
ere  were  2,916  votes  cast  for  General  Hampton,  so  that  the  difference 
feween  the  white  census  of  that  county  and  the  vote  actually  cast  in 
'6  for  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  in  that  county,  must  be  either  accounted 

by^  an  increase  of  the  white  votes  over  the  census  or  by  that  numbf*r 
colored  voters  voting  for  Mr.  Hampton.     I  did  not  put  an}'  mark  iu 
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the  colnnms,  for  this  reason :  There  would  be  still  between  fonr  and  five 
hundred  not  Hcconnted  lor  in  the  vote  that  didn't  vote  at  all,  accurdiDg 
to  the  census.  I  do  not  wish  to  enlar«:e,  but  I  think  I  can  luruisliihe 
evidence  that  nearly  the  whole  thousand  of  them  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Q.  In  Edgefield,  the  returns  di<l  not  indicate  any  distiuctiou  btlvreen 
the  whites  and  l)lacksf — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q  But  did  the  census  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  the  census  distinguishes!  that 
But  in  Edgefield  there  was  only  one  or  two  precincts  where  tbediatinc 
tiou  was  observed.  In  tact,  it  is  in  evidence  before  another  tribuuaL 
By  looking  at  the  census  table  of  1875,  it  will  be  found  that  the  vhite 
vote  of  Edgefield  is  set  down  at  2,722. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  That  is,  of  white  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ?-A. 
Of  white  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  entitled  to  vote.  It 
is  set  down  to  be  2,722  colored,  and  the  whites  at  4,400. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Just  4,400?— A.  Yes,  sir;  just  4,400;  making  a  total  of  7,l22vot 
ing  population  by  that  census.  In  the  last  election  the  total  numberof 
votes  cast  in  Etlgetield  amounted  to  9,374,  of  which  ChamberlaiDre^ 
ceived  3,107,  and  General  Hampton  received  6,267. 

Q.  The  numberof  votes  which  Chamberlain  received  there  you  esti 
mate  as  colored  votes,  or  nearly  all  sof — A.  All  parties  agreed  to  that, 
sir.  lam  not  talking  from  my  own  impression;  lam  si)eakin^  from 
what  is  conceded,  what  is  generally  admitted  by  all  persons — that  there 
were  not  a  dozen  white  men  in  Edgefield  who  voted  the  repablicM 
ticket.    That  is  what  is  claimed  on  the  other  side. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  That  may  be  all  true,  but  I  will  not  concede,  on  the  other  haod, 
that  Hampton  did  not  get  a  vast  number  of  colored  votes. — A.  If  yoo 
will  permit,  I  will  show  why  he  could  not  have  got  the  whole  of  this 
surplus  vote  from  the  coloted  people. 

Bv  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  You  can  state  where  the  information  can  be  found  ;  there  is  Doob- 
jection  to  that. — A.  Now,  admitting  the  vote  for  Mr.  Chamberlaiu  tobe 
3,107,  there  are  1,293  colored  votes 

By  Mr.  Christiancy: 

Q.  Colored  votes  yet  to  be  accounted  for! — A.  One  thonsandtwo 
hundred  and  ninety-three  colored  votes  to  be  accounted  for.  The  white 
vote,  by  the  census,  was  2,722.  The  number  of  votes  cast  for  General 
Hampton  was  6,267,  which  is  a  vote  of  3,545  in  excess  of  the  white  vote. 
Deducting  the  1,293  colored  votes  yet  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 3.545 
votes  in  excess  of  the  white  voting  po[)ulation,  and  still,  with  that  al 
lowance,  there  would  be  2,252  votes  cast  in  favor  of  the  democratic 
party  in  excess  of  the  white  vote. 

Q.  And  of  all  the  colored  voters  and  all  the  white  voters  shown 
in  the  census! — A.  Yes,  sir:  in  excess  of  the  whole  voting  population; 

Mr.  Merrimon.  This  evidence  is  put  down  without  my  consent;  it  is 
mere  speculation. 

The  Witness.  My  statement  as  to  Edgefield  is  not  speculation,  bat  it 
is  the  result  of  inquiry,  and  the  result  of  arithmetic.  I  have  in  thu^ 
statement  a  column  which  shows  the  returns  from  all  the  counties ex 
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^X^t  in  Edgefield,  where  it  is  approximated,  and  in  Williarasbnrgh 
I ^? re  is  one  poll  omitted;  that  is  a  small  poll,  and  I  have  so  marked  it. 
Ea,tirens  is  entirely  omitted. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

43«  With  those  exceptions,  give  what  the  result  was. — A.  The  result 
1C3WS  in  the  several  counties  an  aggregate  increase  of  the  white  vote 
sr^^r  the  number  of  white  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty  one  years  by 
1*3  ceusus  of  1875,  of  G,732  for  the  State,  while  the  excess  of  the  colored 
ote  over  that  census  appears  only  in  two  counties,  and  amounts  to 
i^t^in  the  aggregate;  but  the  deficiency  of  the  colored  vote  of  1870,  as 
otnpared  with  the  census  of  1875,  amounts  to  7,180  for  the  whole  State, 
r li ile  the  decrease  or  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  white  vote  in  the 
;ounties  where  such  decrease  appears  at    all  throughout  the  State, 
imonnts  to  but  346.    I  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  just 
at*re,  if  I  am  permitted   to  do  so  in   further  explanation,  to  Colleton 
County,  which  is  a  republicain  county.    By  the  ceusus  in  that  county 
tbe  colored  male  population  over  the  age  of  twenty  one  years  amounts 
to  4,217.     It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  returns  there  were  4,7li8  colored 
persons  who  voted  in  that  county,  showing  an  increase  of  511  colored 
votes  in  the  last  election  over  the  census.     I  do  not  know  but  it  may 
bave  been  presented  before  the  committee.    I  mention  it  here  because 
it  has  been  in  the  newspapers  sought  to  be  charged  that  this  is  a  fraud- 
ulent vote  on  the  republican  side  in  excess  of  the  census.    I  was  tryiug 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  return  of  the  v^ote  for  Mr. 
Ohamberlain.  which  was  but  4,103.     Allowing  that  no  white  person  at 
M  voted  in  that  county  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  vote  is  less  than  the 
colored  vote  alone,  so  that  the  benefit  of  that  increase  over  the  census 
does  not  appear  from  the  returns  to  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain or  to  have  accrued  to  him. 

Q.  Wedo  not  care  about  going  into  the  vote  for  governor. — A.  I  only 
naention  that  because  there  is  a  column  of  the  vote  for  governor  in  the 
table. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  I  have  objected  to  the  reception  of  this  table;  but  taking  it  to  be 
true  for  the  purpose  of  this  cross-examination,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amination at  all,  tell  us  definitely  how  it  is  made  up — from  what  data. — 
^-  From  several  data.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  first  columns,  showing 
tbe  Dumber  of  white  persons  who  voted  at  the  last  election  and  the 
iiumber  of  colored  persons  who  voted,.are  taken  from  the  commission- 
^^' returns  and  the  managers'  precinct-returns  for  the  last  election. 

Q-  This  data  is  not  taken  from  the  oflicial  returns  in  tbe  secretary  of 
state's  office  f — A.  That  is  the  only  return  we  have,  the  commissioners' 
*"d  managers'  returns  that  come  to  the  board  of  State  panvassers. 

Q*  Is  that  table  made  up  from  the  returns  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
p  ;*tate,  and  the  returns  for  governor  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
'^Rislaturc  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  took  it  from  the  face  of  the  returns. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q-  You  took  it  from  the  oflicial  returns  ! — A.  From  the  face  of  the 
'^^^fns  as  they  came  into  the  secretary's  office,  from  the  board  of  State 
^Dvassers  without  reference  to  any  subsequent  action. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

J  9*  You  did  not  go  back  to  the  counties  to  see  the  returns  there  ? — A. 
^^  not  made  ap  from  the  returns  as  they  are  in  the  counties,  bnt  as 
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they  are  in  the  retarns  made  to  the  State  board  of  canvassers.  Those 
are  the  only  returns  that  are  in  the  counties ;  these  are  only  duplicato 
filed  there;  the  originals  come  here ;  they  do  not  remain  in  thecouu- 
ties.  The  managers'  precinct-returns  come  here,  and  accompanying 
them  is  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county. 

Q.  This  is  made  up  from  data  in  the  office  here  f — A.  That  is  what 
this  was  made  up  from. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  aggregate  republican  vote  of  the  State,  wirhoot 
reference  to  majorities  at  all,  at  the  late  election  ;  did  the  republican 
ticket  receive  the  largest  votia  that  it  ever  received  in  the  State!-! 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  white  vote  was  largely  in  excess  of  what  it  has  ever  been  be^ 
fore  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  republican  vote  was  probably  eight,  or  it  miglit 
be  ten.  thousand  more  than  it  had  been  before.  I  will  say  six  oreigbt 
thousand,  probably,  while  the  democratic  vote  was  from  tweutyto 
twenty- five  thousand  larger. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this:  whether  there  has  ever  been  an  election sloce 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress  went  into  operation  that  brought 
out  the  full  white  vote  at  the  polls  ? — A.  Why,  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  You  differ  very  widely  from  others  in  that;  give  us  the  basisof 
your  information. — A.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  say  so.  In  1870  we  bad* 
campaign  as  exciting  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  and  the  republicans 
as  this  campaign  has  been  ;  when  there  seemed  to  be  as  much  intere.4 
taken  in  the  canvass  as  there  has  been  taken  in  this;  when  the  turbo 
lence  and  violence  on  their  part  was  as  great  as  it  has  been  in  this  cam- 
paign, and,  if  anything,  greater. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  one  other  question  that  I  omitted  to 
him  under  its  proper  head  :  whether  within  the  last  six  or  eight  months 
any  arms  or  ammunition  has  been  issued  to  the  militia? — A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

Q.  Would  it  have  come  under  your  official  notice  if  it  had  ?— A.  No, 
sir;  not  personally.  Applications  for  ordnance  and  such  things  go  di- 
rectly to  the  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  as  the  ordnance  and  inspec- 
tion officer. 


FRANK  H.  EATON— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Junuary  6, 1877. 
Fbank  B.  Eaton  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  In  Columbia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Columbia  f — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  What  official  position,  if  any,  have  you  held  ! — A.  United  States 
commissioner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — A.  About  eight  years;  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  South  Carolina. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  wore  in  the  county  of  Baruvell 
during  any  portion  of  October  last. — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  democrats  in  that  county  in 
regard  to  alleged  intimidation! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  If  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  democratic  persons 
who  were  charged  with  intimidation,  you  may  state  it. — A.  1  had  coo- 
tinual  conversation  with  them,  I  might  say. 
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}.  State  any  conversation  that  you  had  with  any  person  charged  with 
imidation. — A,  I  would  issue  a  warrant  and  arrest  a  person  charged 
h  intimidation,  and  he  would  be  brought  before  me,  and  I  would 
re  a  conversation  with  him;  but  there  were,  perhaps,  fifty  or  one 
idred  such  cases.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  particular  conversation  ;  I 
rely  say  I  had  general  conversations.  Then  I  had  a  conference  with 
ding  democrats  of  the  country — such  men  as  Johnson  Hagood  and 
ers. 

},.  Mr.  Hagood  has  been  before  this  committee,  and  you  can  state 
ir  conversation  you  had  with  him. — A.  It  would  be  simply  to  the  effect 
it  they  denied  that  anything  of  that  kind  had  occurred.  I  can't  recall 
f  special  conversation. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

3.  These  parties  all  gave  recognizances  or  bonds  for  their  appear- 
cet — A.  Yes,  sir;  wherever  they  were  arrested.  A  good  many  w(3 
I  Dot  succeed  in  arresting.  There  was  one  case  of  intimidation  I  liave 
glected  to  mention.  It  was  at  a  public  meeting;  I  suppose  it  would 
De  under  that  head.    It  was  while  a  republican  was  speaking. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

3.  You  can  state  that. — A.  There  was  a  republican  meeting  held  in 
ickville  on  somedayduringthemonthot  October;  Idon't  remember  the 
r.  After  the  meeting  was  organized,  and  while  a  republican  speaker 
8  addressing  the  meeting,  a  body  of  mounted  white  men  commenced 
^Dg  by  the  stand  ;  ^nd  as  they  rode  by  they  yelled  and  howled,  but 
erwise  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  meeting. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

I,  Were  they  armed  with  pistols,  and  so  forth  f — A.  I  was  not  near 
Qgh  to  see  them ;  I  was  SQme  distance  from  them,  and  did  not  see 
'  arms.    They  had  banners  flying,  and  such  as  that. 

Bv  Mr.  Cameron  : 

i.  Did  you  observe  the  inscriptions  on  their  banners  ? — A.  Ye«,  sir. 
i.  You  may  state  what  those  were. — A.  **  Vote  lor  Tilden,"  *'  Vote  for 
mpton,"  and  such  as  that.  They  rode  by  several  times  in  this  way, 
i  tben  they  organized  a  meeting  of  their  own.  About  two  honrs  after 
t  one  of  the  party  came  over  to  the  republican  meeting. 
i-  One  of  the  democrats! — A.  One  of  the  democrats).  He  forced  his 
y^  up  to  the  stand  when  Mr.  George  W.  Clark  was  speaking;  I  saw 

*  force  his  way  to  the  stand;  and  he  has  since  been  arrested  for  acts 
t  be  committed. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
i-  What  was  the  charge! — A.  An  attempt  to  shoot  the  speaker. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

^.  Did  he  or  not  enter  into  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance  f — A.  I 
'I  him  confined  in  the  back  part  of  my  office,  intending  to  do  nothing 
^ut  the  mjitter  until  the  meeting  was  over.  The  captain  of  the 
^ly  of  men  in  town  came  to  me  and  begged  that  I  would  release  him. 
'  went  to  all  the  republicans  there,  and  especially  Mr.  Clark,  with  the 
^e  request,  and  promised  that  his  future  behavior  should  be  good ; 
i  finally  Mr.  Clark  asked  me  to  release  him  if  he  would  apologize,  as 
offered  to  do.  The  feeling  was  very  much  excited  there,  and  we  did 
t  wish  to  show  any  sndue  strictness.    I  released  him  upon  the  prom- 

•  of  the  leader  of  that  body  of  men  he  came  into  town  with,  and  the 
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leader  of  auotber  body  of  men — we  call  them  leaders  of  rifle-clobs,  thoogh 
they  said  they  were  not  leaders  of  rifle-clubs — that  he  should  go  right 
home  and  behave  himself. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Did  he  apologize  at  all  for  it! — A.  No,  sir;  we  coald  notfindMr. 
Clark  there  that  day.  He  apologized  to  me  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  bat 
we  could  not  find  Mr.  Clark,  or  no  doubt  he  would  have  apologized  to 
him. 

Q.  What  was  his  apology  ? — A.  That  he  did  not  know  what  he  wa? 
about  and  was  sorry  for  it ;  and  immediately  alter  he  left  he  rushed  up 
to  the  stand  and  swore  that  he  would  kill  the  damned  sou  of  a  bitch 
any  way ;  that  was  just  as  soon  as  he  got  out. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  Laarens 
Court-House. 

Q.  State  anything  that  occurred  within  your  observation  there  tend 
ing  to  show  intimidation. — A.  About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  \md- 
ing  the  election  a  violent  noise  commenced  in  the  public  square.  1  new 
heard  so  much  noise  made  in  any  night  in  niy  life — yelling  and  howliu* 
and  cursing,  and  discharging  of  guns  and  pistols.  Of  course  I  c(>ol*l 
not  say  who  it  was,  but  the  cheers  were  for  Hampton  and  for  TildeD. 
In  the  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  before  daylight,  1  got  up,  andfoand 
the  town  full.  Well,  I  say  full;  there  was,  at  least,  a  thousand  men, I 
should  say ;  nearly  all  of  them  had  on  red  shirts  or  blue  shirts,  with 
feathers  in  their  hats,  and  most  of  them  had  on  pistols ;  I  could  seethe 
pistols  plainly;  they  didn't  attempt  to  conceal  them.  These  menpt 
collected  and  crowded  around  the  polls,  and,  as  near  as  I  could  distin 
guish  anything,  there  seemed  to  be  no  opportunity  for  repnhlicans to 
get  to  those  polls  to  vote ;  but  it  was  very  dark,  and  I  could  not  see 
any  violation  of  law  committed,  though  I  could  hear,  in  every  direction, 
the  yelling  and  noise,  and  I  could  see  that  they  were  all  white  loeuand 
that  no  colored  men  were  there.  That  was  the  impression  on  aiy  miiJi 
though  I  did  not  see  it.  Then  I  watched,  and  I  saw  some  colored  nieo 
come  up  to  vote,  and  as  they  went  up  to  vote  I  could  hear  thiongh  the 
crowd  such  threats  and  curses  of  every  description  concerning  men  who 
were  going  to  vote.  I  tried  to  get  my  eye  on  them  ;  Captain  Ladd  wa.* 
with  me,  and  we  tried  to  identify  the  persons  who  were  doing  it,  in  order 
that  we  might  arrest  them,  but  it  was  very  dark  and  we  could  hanllj 
see ;  we  could  hear  it  and  that  was  all.  The  leading  republicans  came 
to  me  and  said  to  me 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  what  the  complaint  was,  but  if  you  took  siilx^ 
quent  action  on  account  of  that  you  can  state  that. — A.  The  republicans 
could  not  get  up  to  those  polls  to  vote,  and  some  of  them  were  ^}H 
home.  I  said,  *'  Don't  let  them  go  home.  There  is  a  long  day  l>t'l<>r^ 
us.  You  shall  all  have  a  chance  to  vote."  One  of  them  said,  *'Tbey 
have  arrested  some  immediately  after  voting."  I  said,  "  Who  has  a[ 
rested  them  f  He  said,  "The  trial  justice  has  issued  warrants  for  their 
mrest."  Well,  I  had  all  those  things  to  look  after,  and  I  then  sent  i(^^ 
the  chairman  of  the  democratic  club  and  said  to  him,  "  This  thiugmns^ 
stop." 

Q.  Referring  to  what? — A.  Referring  to  the  crowd  of  white  mea 
around  those  polls.  There  were  very  near  two  hundred  men  around ih« 
polls. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  day  was  that? — A.  It  had  then  got  to  he 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.    I  said,  "  This  must  stop ;  either  i 
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y  must  be  cleared  to  these  polls  or  arrests  mast  be  made.'^  I  said  to 
1),  *'  I  don't  wish  to  do  anything  to  stir  up  strife  here  at  all,  but  unless 
386  republicans  are  given  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the  polls  1  shall 
mmence  making  arrests."  Well,  everybody  was  very  much  excited, 
t  be  finally  said  that  it  should  be  stopped,  and  he  then  went  and 
[led  away  some  persona  who  appeared  to  have  been  making  a  noise, 
d  whom  he  knew,  but  I  didn't  know,  and  it  was  quiet  then.  I  then 
nt  over  to  the  trial-justice's  office  to  see  what  arrests  had  been  made, 
d  I  found  that  he  had  issued  warrants  in  a  legal  manner  for  the  arrest 
persons  charaed  with  voting  improperly,  they  being  under  age  or 
n-residents.  He  asked  me  if  he  had  any  authority  to  do  it,  and  I  told 
n  certainly  he  had.  While  I  was  in  his  office  a  prisoner  was  brought 
charged  with  voting  under  age.  The  evidence  against  him  was 
iply  this,  given  by  a  white  man  :  "  I  know  this  man  ;  he  was  born 
out  the  same  time  I  was,  and  I  don't  think  he  is  twenty  one  years  of 
B."  Upon  that  evidence  the  trial-justice  required  the  defendant  to 
re  bonds  for  his  appearance  at  court.  The  crowd  dispersed,  and  the 
al  justice  said  to  me,  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  easel"  I  said 
him,  "  I  think  if  you  continue  disposing  of  cases  in  this  way  you  will 
il  yourself  in  the  United  States  court  before  many  weeks."  He  came 
me  a  little  time  afterwards  and  said  he  had  discharged  the  prisoner 
iides  others  who  had  been  arrested  in  the  same  way. 
J.  JVas  this  trial-justice  a  democrat? — A.  I  don't  know  what  he  was. 
J.  Was  he  a  white  man  ? — A.  A  white  man.  It  is  very  hard  for  me 
describe  to  you  what  the  state  of  affairs  was  there  that  day,  but  I 
>w  how  it  looked  and  felt.  It  was  my  duty  to  arrest  persons  who 
lated  the  law,  and  I  really  could  not  see  any  open  violation  of  law  to 
;  my  fingers  upon. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

}.  Yon  heard  threats  ? — A.  Plenty  of  them. 

},  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  those  threats,  when  they  were 
taring  in  the  manner  you  have  described  when  the  colored  people 
le  up  to  vote. — A.  One  of  them  would  say,  "There  is  a  republican." 
other  one  would  say,  "If  he  votes  we  will  have  him  in  jail ;  let  him 
e  the  republican  ticket  and  we  will  starve  him ;"  and  with  curses 
ich  I  do  not  repeat — violent  curses. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

I,  And  those  statements  were  made  within  the  hearing  of  the  persons 
D  were  jidvancing  to  vote? — A.  O,  yes;  there  was  a  large  crowd 
re,  and  we  could  hear  it  in  every  direction.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
uired  a  pretty  courageous  colored  man  to  vote  the  republican  ticket 
re  that  day.  That  is  the  way  I  looked  at  it,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
e,  there  was  not  any  open  violation  of  law  that  1  saw. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

\,  Any  actual  force — is  that  what  you  mean  ? — A.  No  actual  force  ; 
idn't  see  any  of  that.    I  tried  to  get  some  republicans  to  go  back 
vote  who  had  started  home. 

By  Mr.  Caivieron  : 

•.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  that.  I  was  going  to  inquire 
tther  that  caused  any  republicans  to  leave  without  voting. — A.  It 

I  naet  a  party  going  home,  and  I  stopped  them. 
.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  it  was 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning :  some  of  them  came  back  at  my  re- 
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qaest,  and  others  would  not  come.    I  don't  know  whether  they  went 
home  or  not ;  they  said  they  were  going:  home. 

Q.  You  can  state  whether  those  colored  men  that  you  met  appeared 
to  be  intimidated  or  frightened ;  state  the  facts. — A.  They  were  not 
frightened  at  that  particular  moment,  but  they  thought  it  was  notpru 
dent  for  them  to  go  to  the  polls.    They  were  away  from  the  polls  when 
I  saw  them.    I  was  at  the  breakfast  table  next  morning  at  the  hotel, 
and  there  were  about  fifteen  men.  with  red  shirts,  also  at  the  tiible. 
As   soon   as   I   t-at  down  they  commenced.      The  first  remark  was, 
*'  That  damned  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch."      They  came  over  to  tliai 
end   of   the    table.     Another   man   said,    *'  We    will   see   what  sand 
he  has   got  in    his   craw  to-day."     Another  said,    "  Yes,   God  damn 
him,    we   will  hang   him   before  he  leaves   town."      Well,  these  ex 
pressions   were  very  pleasant  to  a  man  who    was  trying  to  eat  bis 
breakfast.    All  such  remarks  as  these  were  bandied  about  at  the  Uhk 
and  I  was  alone  at  the  table  where  there  were  fifteen  of  them.   I{?)t 
up  and  went  over  to  Major  Stewart's  quarters.    He  wius  stationed  some 
little  distance  away,  and  he  took  his  hat  and  came  over  after  he  had 
eaten  his  breakfast.    Major  Stewart  then  said  to  us,  "  It  will  be  anpte 
ant  and  perhaps  not  safe  for  you  to  be  about  town  to-day,  and  youliad 
better  stay  in  my  quarters."    So  I  staid  with  him  that  day,  and  tiie 
next  morning  he  sent  us  under  guard  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  the 
railroad.    It  is  not  evidence  for  me  to  say  that  I  didn't  dare  to  go  to 
the  railroad  without  a  guard,  but  I  certainly  didn't.     I  didn't  consider 
my  life  safe  at  all.     I  was  certainly  intimidated  to  that  extent.    I  didn't 
stir  out  of  the  house  the  day  nfter  the  election.    The  town  was  full  of 
men,  and  I  am  told  it  was  full  of  whisky,  and  they  made  threats  that 
they  were  going  to  hang  one  of  the  negroes  who  was  there  and  Mr. 
Owens,  who  was  a  leading  republican  there.    I  didn't  consider  it  safe 
to  go  to  the  railroad  without  a  guard  ;  the  railroad  was  nine  miles  oil'. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  You  are  a  United  States  commissioner,  having  your  ofiice  in  Colum 
bia  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  down  into  Barnwell  ! — A.  I  went  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Chamberlain. 

Q.  What  right  had  he  to  request  you  !— A.  He  had  uo  right  to  re- 
quest me ;  he  requested  me  to  go. 

Q.  At  whose  instance  did  you  go  f — A.  Well,  I  know  that  he  requested 
me  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Oorbin,  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Corbin  send  you  down  there  also  f — A.  Neither  of  them 
sent  me  down  there.    I  was  not  under  the  orders  of  either  one. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  at  their  suggestion! — A.  I  went  at  their  sugges- 
tion ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  arrested  a  great  many  men  down  there! — A.  Well,  I  arrested 
a  number  of  persons. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  think  I  arrested  between  forty  and  fifty. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  anybody  but  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  you  arrest! — A.  £  arrested  four. 

Q.  Democratic  negroes,  or  republican  negroes ! — A.  Democratic  ne 
groes. 

Q.  W^ere  the  white  men  that  you  arrested  all  democrats  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  arrest  any  republicans  at  all ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  men  that  you  bound  over  f — A.  I  am  sure  1 
don't  Know. 
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Q.  You  say  yoa  took  the  recognizances  of  these  men  for  their  ap- 
peamnce  at  court  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
y.   'What  court! — ^A.  The  United  States  circuit  court  at  this  place. 
Q.  "When  f — A.  The  fourth  Monday  in  November,  I  think. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  came  here  according  to  the  tenor  of 
their  i*ecognizances  ?— A.  I  know  that  some  came  here. 

Q.  Wbat  was  done  with  them  f — A.  That  is  a  matter  which  the  dis- 
trict a,ttorney  knows  more  about  than  1  do.  I  had  no  more  to  do  with 
them  after  I  took  their  bonds. 

Q.  Voa  say  the  white  folks  there  did  not  apply  for  process.    Did  the 
b\ack  folks  apply  to  you  to  sue  out  process  against  the  white  people  f — 
A.  Well,  the  black  folks  seemed  to  be  the  ones  that  were  suffering  and 
not  the  white  folks. 

Q.  Tea  got  information  from  one  side  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  not  from  the  other  side  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  send  out  for  these  black  folks? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  They  came  voluntarily  f — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  deputy  mHrshal  down  with  you! — A.  No,  sir;  1 
^id  Dot  take  one  with  me;  one  came  there  a  few  days  after  1  had  been 
^here. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from  f — A.  From  Charleston. 
Q.  How  did  you  get  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  warrant  against  a  man  at 
^ke  place  where  this  meeting  was  held  which  you  spoke  of  a  while 
^^!— A.  It  was  a  violation  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  statute  t — A.  If  I  had  the  General  Statutes  I  think  I  could 
fer  to  it 

Q.  State  the  offense  with  which  he  was  charged. — A.  He  was  charged 
ith  interfering  with  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  support  of  cer- 
lin  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.     I 
^fciok  that  was  the  charge ;  it  was  "in  support"  or  "in  advocacy,"  I 
^n't  remember  the  exact  words  of  the  statute.    [The  Revised  Statutes 
the  United  States  were  handed  to  the  witness.]    I  don't  remember 
e  exact  statute  I  arrested  him  under,  but  I  would  arrest  him  under 
tion  5508,  "If  two  or  more  citizens  conspire,"  &c. 
Q.  Was  the  man  drunk  ? — A.  He  had  been  drinking. 
Q.  Was  he  drunk! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  drinking  and  just  slashing  around  there  generally  f — 
.  No,  sir ;  he  was  sober  enough  to  realize  his  condition  atterward. 
Q.  You  sobered  him  f — A.  I  think  very  likely. 

Q.  Did  yoa  have  any  evidence  before  you  of  conspiracy  f — ^A.  No 
her  than  he  came  with  a  body  of  men,  and  came  in  company  with 
em  to  the  speaker's  stand.  There  was  no  examination  gone  into ;  the 
drrant  was  issued  and  he  was  finally  discharged  on  the  promise  of  his 
iends  for  his  good  behavior. 
Q.  You  didn't  try  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  evidence  before  you  at  all  when  you  issued  the  war- 
tt — A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  that  f — A.  I  say  that  the  warrant  issued 
^n  the  affidavit  of  a  citizen  of  the  county,  that  he  had  violated  the 
ws  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  the  charge  that  broad,  did  you  ? — A.  I  don't 
member  the  exact  language  of  the  charge,  but  that  was  the  substance 
the  charge. 

Q.  Who  made  the  affidavit  f — A.  Mr.  George  Osgood. 
Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  up  to  Laurens  to  attend  the  election  t — 
I  was  requested  by  a  certain  gentleman  in  this  town. 
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Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  Capt.  T.  C.  Dann  was  one. 

Q.  Who  is  he  t — A.  He  is  comptroller- general. 

Q.  Who  else  requested  jou  to  go  ? — A.  Governor  Chamberlain. 

Q.  What  office  did  yoa  exercise  up  there — United  States  commis- 
sioner ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  United  States  commissioner  up  in  that  sectioD  of 
the  State! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Columbia  up  there  ? — A.  I  should  say  it  isaboQt 
eighty  miles.    I  don^t  know  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  intimidate  anybody  up  there  that  day! — A.  I  don't thinit 
I  did.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  intimidated  that  trial-justice  t — ^A.  Well,  I  think 
I  stopped  him  from  issuing  any  more  warrants  in  ihe  way  he  was  doing. 
You  can  call  that  intimidation  if  you  want  to. 

Q.  Were  yon  not  sent  up  there  to  let  the  people  understand  that  yoa 
were  the  United  States  commissioner  and  that  you  came  up  there  to 
exercise  your  office  on  the  day  of  election  T — A.  1  don't  know  whether 
I  was  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  object  to  brandish  your  office  in  the  face  of  the 
people  on  the  day  of  the  election  and  alarm  them! — A.  No,  sir;  I  wassent 
there  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  vio- 
lence in  Laurens  County,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  United  States 
commissioner  should  be  there  to  preserve  the  peace.  Those  were  there- 
quests  made  to  me  by  those  gentlemen  who  sent  me,  that  I  shonldgo 
there  in  the  interests  of  peace ;  that  all  we  wanted  was  a  i)eacefol  aod 
quiet  election.  I  was  there  in  the  interests  of  such  an  election;  and  if 
I  saw  any  disturbance,  I  was  going  to  try  to  arrest  the  parties  who 
created  it,  in  order  that  the  peace  might  be  preserved. 

Q.  Was  it  your  business  to  arrest  them? — A.  It  was  my  business t» 
issue  warrants. 

Q.  It  was  your  business  to  sit  in  your  office  until  somebody  appH^ 
for  a  warrant,  was  it  not! — A.  I  have  never  read  any  instractioDS to 
United  States  commissioners,  and  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  code  in  this  State  which  authorized  a  jadge  to  go 
out  and  hunt  up  cases  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  the  witnesses  foi 
those  cases? — A.  I  was  not  hunting  up  witnesses  particularly. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  you  were  around  the  ballot-box !— A.  Y^s? 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  see  the  trial  justice,  and  questioned  his  a"*J^ 
ity  I — A.  I  didn't  question  it.  He  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  auswei*? 
it.  I  told  him  I  thought  if  he  had  any  more  men  arrested  on  so^ 
charges  as  that  he  would  find  himself  in  a  United  States  court.  , 

Q.  He  had  at  that  time  discharged  his  office  and  made  his  ruling  ^^ 
decision  f — A.  He  had  made  a  decision. 

Q.  He  had  gone  through  the  form  of  making  a  decision,  and  bound  ^" 
defendant  over,  and  you  told  him  that  if  he  made  any  more  decis\^^ 
like  that,  you  thought  he  would  find  himself  in  the  custody  of  the  P^^^ 
States  f — A.  I  told  him  if  he  bound  over  men  upon  such  pretexts  ^ 
that,  I  thought  he  would  find  himself  in  a  United  States  court. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  right  to  tell  him  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Had  you  any  authority  to  do  so  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  official  antho^  ^ 
at  all ;  but  I  have  got  the  same  right  that  I  have  to  tell  any  ci^^^ 
what  I  think  of  his  conduct.  a 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  not  calculated  to  intimidate  him  ^^  ^^ 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  calculated  to  intimidate  him  or  no^^ 
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was  Dot  told  him  to  iDtimidate  him  ;  it  was  told  him  to  lead  him  to  do 
his  duty,  aDd  nothing  else. 

Q.  YoQ  had  a  deputy  marshal  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Army  was  there  f — A.  The  Army  was  there,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  The  red-shirts  were  all  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  the  red-shirts  were 
there,  too. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Were  the  negroes  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  any  of  them  vote  there  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Were  any  negroes  there  the  night  before ! — A.  I  didn't  see  any. 
I  understood  there  were. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  crowd  of  negroes  there  the  night  before,  and  do 
you  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  I  heard  that  there  was  a 
crowd  of  negroes  there,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I 
beard  that  they  were  in  the  court-house,  but  I  didn't  see  them.  I  didn't 
go  there. 

Q.  Yon  thought  it  was  a  very  striking  fact,  showing  intimidation, 
that  there  should  be  a  crowd  aroand  the  ballot-box  early  in  the  morn- 
ing!— A.  I  know  it  was  a  striking  fact,  and  caused  intimidation. 

Q.  You  had  never  seen  that  before  anywhere,  had  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
bat  I  bad  never  seen  any  such  crowd  as  this  around  the  ballot-box,  and 
1  hope  I  never  shall  again. 

Q.  Is  it  not  nsual  for  everybody  to  go  up  to  the  ballot-box  that  is 
anxious  to  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  very  usual. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Is  it  usual  for  armed  men  to  go  around  that  way  making  threaten- 
ing demonstrations  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  it  before  an  election. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  6, 1877. 
James  G.  Thompson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Qoestion.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Columbia,  S.  C. 

,  Q-  How  long  have  you  resided  here! — A.  1  have  resided  here  since 

1873. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  editing  a  newspaper,  and 
"ave  been  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  except  for  a  short  time. 

Q*  Did  you  attend  a  political  meeting  at  Edgefield  during  the  last 
political  campaign  f — A.  I  attended  it  as  a  United  States  commissioner. 

Q-  At  what  time  was  that  meeting  held  f — A.  It  was  on  Saturday,  I 
^^^^^j  the  14th  of  October.  It  was  the  first  meeting  that  was  announced 
"J  the  executive  committee  for  the  republicans  after  the  nomination. 

Q'  Too  may  state  what,  if  anything,  you  saw  at  that  meeting  in  the 

*y  of  an  apparently  organized  and  armed  body  of  white  men.  If  there 
^^any  there,  state  the  number. 

f  he  Witness.  Shall  I  make  my  statement  in  a  kind  of  narrative  t 

^Jf.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir. 

~J^  Mebbimon.  State  what  you  saw  and  know. 

"^r.  Camebqn.  State  what  came  under  your  own  observation. 
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The  Witness.  I  went  there,  as  I  said  before,  as  a  United  States  com- 
missioner. There  were  six  or  seven  marshals  attended  with  me.  lo 
approaching  town,  which  is  eight  miles  from  the  railroad,  I  saw  large 
numbers  of  men  on  horseback,  uniformed  in  red  shirts,  and  most  of  them 
carrying  pistols  that  were  strapped  to  their  waists.  These  men  were 
assembling  gradually  until  the  town  was  very  thoroughly  filled  with  tbem. 
It  is  a  small  town.  [  attended  for  a  few  moments  a  meeting  in  tbo  pub- 
lic square — went  up  and  looked  at  it.  It  was  addressed  by  General 
Butler  for  a  few  moments  only,  when  I  was  there. 

During  his  speech  he  said  that  it  had  been  determined  not  to  att^d 
the  republican  meeting  and  ask  for  a  division  of  time,  as  had  been  con- 
templated. I  only  staid  there  a  moment,  and  then  went  up  totherepab- 
lican  meeting  which  was  held  in  a  grove  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town.  I  there  took  a  position  on  the  porch  of  a  dilapidated  school-boose 
to  observe  what  was  going  on.  The  meeting  was  organized  and  bad 
probably  been  in  progress  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  General 
Butler  rode  up  and  asked  permission  to  bring  his  men  around  to  the 
meeting  and  give  it  a  cheer,  as  he  said.  He  did  not  address  bis  con- 
versation to  me ;  he  spoke  to  Colonel  Lowe,  who  was  (Jnited  States  com- 
missioner. Colonel  Lowe  told  him  that  he  must  use  his  own  discretion 
about  it,  and  that  be  could  not  give  him  any  information.  General 
Butler  said  that  his  men  wanted  to  come,  and  that  he  meant  to  bring 
them  anyhow.  In  a  moment  or  two  afterward  I  observed  his  men 
coming  down  a  hill  toward  the  meeting.  They  were  all  in  uniform  and 
rode  four  abreast;  and  they  went  down  the  hill  and  across  the  braocbaud 
came  up  where  the  meeting  was  and  passed  completely  around  the  meet- 
ing, leaving  a  considerable  space  between  the  meeting  and  the  borse- 
meu,  which  would  vary  probably  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  they  were  armed  or  not  f — ^A.  Well, 
nearly  all  of  them  were;  I  didn't  look  at  every  man,  of  course,  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  armed,  some  with  not  more  than  one  pis- 
tol, and  some  had  two. 

Q.  Were  those  pistols  strapped  around  them  so  that  they  were  ob- 
servable?— A.  Yes,  sir;  generally.  There  might  have  been  a  great 
many  there  that  did  not  have  them  strapped  around  them,  and  there 
might  have  been  some  without  any  pistols,  but  the  great  majority,! 
should  say.  were  armed. 

Q.  At  what  number  would  you  estimate  these  horsemen !— A.  My- 
self and  Colonel  Lowe,  after  they  went  away,  made  an  estimate  of  them 
by  the  ground  they  had  occupied  while  stationary.  They  halted  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  one  point  after  they  encircled  the  meeting, 
and  the  head  of  the  column  went  back  the  same  road  they  had  come,  so 
that  they  passed  completely  around  the  meeting,  and  when  they  reached 
the  other  end  of  the  column  they  halted  and  remained  stationary  for 
probably  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  We  made  an  estimate  of  the  namber 
of  feet  a  horse  would  take  up — ^and  there  were  four  abreast — and  fro^ 
these  data  we  made  a  guess  at  the  distance  occupied,  and  concluded 
that  there  were  about  sixteen  hundred.  In  making  that  estimate  I 
gave  about  15  or  16  feet  to  a  horse,  and  I  made  an  estimate  that  there 
were  about  that  many.  There  was  an  Army  officer  out  there  after- 
ward, also ;  he  made  an  estimate,  which  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  Under  whose  command  did  those  men  appear  to  be  ? — A.  They  ^^ 
peared  to  be  under  the  command  of  General  M.  C.  Butler.  He  stationed 
himself  somewhat  as  a  colonel  or  general  would  to  review  troops,  ^od 
he  had  a  number  of  aides  with  him.  I  heard  him  give  one  order,  which 
was  for  the  column  to  move  on ;  and  he  sent  an  orderly  out  to  the  bead 
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tbe  column,  with  his  compliments  to  somebody,  for  the  head  of  the 
lomn  to  move  on. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  be  under  a  state  of  discipline? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
lere  were  one  or  two  men  that  fell  out  from  the  ranks,  but  General 
itler  sent  and  ordered  them  all  into  the  ranks  again.  One  or  two 
emed  to  be  unruly  and  rode  out  toward  the  meeting;  and  one  of  them 
•t  iuto  an  altercation  with  a  colored  man  and  was  ordered  back.  They 
I  seemed  to  be  under  excellent  control. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  other  meeting  during  the  campaign  ? — A.  Yes, 
:;  the  following  Wednesday  after  that  I  went  to  Abbeville.  I  arrived 
ere  the  day  before  the  meeting  took  place.  I  had  t-o  go  up  the  day 
ifore,  and  there  we  were  informed  by  a  committee  of  tbe  democrats 
id  of  the  republicans  that  they  had  an  agreement  by  which  they  would 
>ld  two  meetings.  It  had  been  anticipated  by  the  democrats  that  they 
3Qld  do  as  they  had  been  doing  during  the  campaign  before — come  to 
e  republican  meeting  and  have  joint  discussions,  and  it  had  been  de- 
ied  by  the  republicans  not  to  do  so  any  longer ;  and  there  they  had 
icided,  although  both  parties  were  present  in  town,  not  to  have  the 
eetiDg  together,  but  that  each  party  should  hold  the  meeting  at  a  dif- 
rent  place.  After  the  democratic  meeting  met  there  was  a  parade  of 
e  mounted  men — a  very  large  parade.  They  were  all  uniformed  in 
d  shirts ;  the  display  of  arms  there  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  was  at 
dgefield,  but^he  numbers  were  about  the  same;  I  should  think  prob- 
»ly  more.  I  hadn^t  a  good  opportunity  to  estimate  the  numbers  as  I 
old  not  see  them  all  at  once,  but  as  they  went  riding  by  two  and  two, 
ey  occupied,  I  thought,  about  two  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  under  whose  command  they  appeared  to  be  at 
Igefield  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  who  commanded  them.  I  don't  think  I 
jroed  at  all  who  it  was.  General  McGowan  was  there,  but  I  don't 
ink  he  was  in  command;  and  Colonel  Gothran  was  there  also,  but  I 
>D't  know  who  commanded  them. 

Q.  Under  what  discipline  did  tbey  appear  to  be  ?— A.  They  seemed 
be  in  as  good  a  state  of  discipline  as  a  cavalry  regiment  would  be. 
think  the  next  Saturday  after  that  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Kew- 
rry.  There  were  a  large  number  of  white  men,  estimated  at  1,000  or 
iOO,  who  were  uniformed  with  red  shirts  and  all  mounted ;  they  at- 
ided  the  republican  meeting,  and  broke  it  up, 

Q.  State  the  facts  in  regard  to  that  meeting. — ^A.  Thht  was  held  at 
Bcoar^house,  right  in  the  center  of  the  town — rather  a  contracted  place 
hold  a  meeting — and  the  cavalry  took  possession  of  the  front  of  the 
Qrt>house  with  their  horses,  and  the  steps  in  front  of  the  court-house 
ire  to  be  the  stand  from  which  the  speakers  were  to  address  the  meet- 
?.  Tbey  succeeded  in  taking  possession  with  their  horsemen  of  the 
mt  of  the  building  and  one  side  of  it,  and  that  forced  all  the  republi- 
Ds  around  to  the  back  end  of  the  building,  so  that  they  could  not 
ar  what  was  going  on.  The  cheering  for  Hampton  and  Tildeu  and 
on  prevented  the  republican  speakers  from  being  heard  at  all,  and 
ey  bad  to  abandon  the  meeting  and  give  it  up  for  that  day. 
Q.  Wa«  that  meeting  called  exclusively  as  a  republican  meeting? — A. 
.'8,  sir ;  I  saw  the  hand-bills  that  were  posted  all  around  town,  and 
was  published  in  the  newspapers  that  it  was  to  be  a  republican  meet- 
^.  The  committee  then  appointed  another  meeting  for  Abbeville  and 
attended  that  also.  At  that  second  meeting  there  was  no  demonstra- 
»n  at  all.  Everything  was  entirely  quiet,  and  the  republicans  had 
eir  meeting  by  themselves,  and  there  was  no  display  of  arms  at  all. 
was  a  perfectly  quiet  meeting. 
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Q.  Did  you  attend  any  other  meeting  f — A.  No,  sir;  those  are  the 
only  three  meetings  I  attended  during  the  campaign. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  did  not  mention  what  paper  you  were  editor  oCf — A.  lam 
now,  and  have  been  since  I  have  been  in  Columbia,  the  editor  of  the 
Union-Herald. 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  you  ceased  to  be  for  an  interval  the 
editor  of  that  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  for  about  three  weeks! 
ceased  to  be  the  editor  of  the  paper, 

Q.  What  time  was  that  f — A.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was. 
Do  you  want  me  to  state  f 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  wish  to  support  one  of  the  candidates  on 
the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  Mr.  Elliott,  candidate  for  attorney-general. 

Q.  But  afterward  you  became  the  editor  and  did  support  him !— A. 
I  did  not  become  the  editor  again  until  after  the  election.  I  wrote  for 
the  paper  considerable^  but  I  was  not  the  editor  of  it. 

Q.  State  whether  you  at  any  time  had  any  connection  with  the 
Freedmen's  Bank  at  Beaufort! — A.  I  never  had  any  connection  with  it 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  with  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  did  vou  have  with  it ! — A.  I  borrowed  mouey  from 
it. 

Q.  How  much! — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  borrowed  at  different 
times  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  amount! — A.  I  can  hardly  tell ;  first  and 
last,  as  depositor  and  borrower  from  it,  I  had  a  great  many  trausactions 
with  it,  probably  involving  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  up  your  indebtedness  to  that  bank  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
owe  the  bank  some  money  now. 

Q.  How  much  ! — A.  Well,  I  should  think  my  present  indebtedness 
to  the  bank  may  be  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  It  is  now  in  process  of 
settlement.  The  only  question  about  it  is  in  regard  to  the  amount  oi 
interest,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  about  the  debt  that  you  owed  froyn 
time  to  time  f^^t— A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of,  except  that  in  1S«^? 
just  before  the  bank  failed,  I  borrowed  some  money  from  it  and  g'*^^^ 
certain  State  paper  as  collateral  security  for  the  mouey.  I  borro^^ 
$2,900  from  it  in  1872,  and  I  gave  the  cashier  of  the  bank  about  $10,OO<' 
of  State  securities  as  collateral. 

Q.  What  sort  of  securities  were  they  ! — A.  They  were  bills  agaio^^ 
the  State  for  various  purposes ;  among  the  rest  were  bills  of  my  o^^ 
against  the  State  for  printing,  stationery,  and  bocks  that  I  had  f^""' 
nished  to  the  State.  Those  bills,  on  account  of  the  bad  credit  of  t»*^ 
State  and  the  failure  of  the  State  to  pay,  became  comparatively  worth' 
less  for  a  long  time,  and  I  was  unable  to  pay  what  I  owed  the  bank; 
but  since  that  time  the  bank  has  been  nearly  paid  up. 

Q.  They  kicked  up  a  dust  about  it  because  you  could  not  pay  y^^^ 
debt ;  was  that  it ! — A.  There  was  no  dust  kicked  up  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  about  it  in  any  way  f — A.  Nothing,  exc^P^ 
what  the  democrats  made  here  in  Columbia.  A  statement  of  the  indebt- 
edness to  the  bank  was  published,  and  my  name  was  published  asoD^ 
of  the  debtors.  The  only  feeling  that  there  was  kicked  up  aboat  it^^^ 
that  while  I  was  a  debtor  to  the  bank  I  became  satisfied  that  the  bauk 
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18  going  to  break,  (I  was  then  editing  a  paper  in  Beanfort,)  and  I 
DQght  the  depositors  would  lose  their  money.  Most  of  them  were 
ry  poor  people  and  were  patrons  of  my  paper,  and  I  advised  them  not 
deposit  in  the  bank.  Mr.  Sperry,  who  was  agent  of  the  bank,  came 
wn  there  and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  assured  the  people  that  the 
iited  States  Government  was  responsible  for  all  the  deposits  in  that 
nk,  and  I  denounced  that  as  not  true:  and  I  could  probably  have 
ttled  up  my  accounts  against  the  bank  had  it  not  been  for  the  hard 
dling  which  Mr.  Sperry  became  possessed  of  in  consequence  of  my 
arse  in  regard  to  that  matter.  It  has  been  a  serious  loss  to  me,  bow- 
er. 

Q.  Are  you  very  unfriendly  to  the  democrats  here  in  this  State  ? — A. 
Dt  very. 

Q.  Are  you  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  in  this  State  f — 
.  I  correspond  with  it  now. 

Q.  liecently  a  letter  appeared  in  that  newspaper  about  General 
Hampton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  author  of  that  letter  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  that 
ntil  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.  I  am  not  the  regular  correspondent  of  the 
'imes.  I  only  write  to  that  as  a  matter  of  business,  as  I  do  occasion- 
\\y  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and  the  Chicago 
Cribane.    I  correspond  with  all  of  them  just  as  a  matter  of  business. 

Q.  You  said  to  us  a  while  ago  that  you  went  to  Edgefield  as  United 
States  commissioner ;  do  you  hold  that  office  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  offices  have  you  held  f — A.  I  never  held  any  other 
ofSce  here. 

Q.  Have  you  held  another  office  iathis  State! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  a 
member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  that  was  held  in  this 
State  in  1865,  under  Governor  Perry. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Edgefield  as  commissioner  f — A.  I  went  there 
as  a  commissioner  to  enforce 

Q.  They  do  not  have  to  take  United  States  commissioners  along  to 
republican  meetings,  do  they  f — A.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  have  a 
soothing  effect  for  one  to  go,  and  it  did  have. 

Q.  They  took  you  along  as  a  sort  of  persuader! — A.  That  is  it. 

Q»  You  did  not  go  there  to  intimidate  the  people  by  brandishing  your 
office  in  their  faces  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  deputy  marshals  did  you  take  f — A.  Five  or  six. 

Q*  They  took  a  commissioner  and  five  or  six  marshals  to  attend  that 
republican  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  do  you  any  violence  that  day  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  Was  there  no  marshal  there  in  that  section  of  the  country  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  that  there  was. 

Q-  Give  us  the  names  of  those  marshals  that  went  there. — A.  One  of 
them  Was  Colonel  Lowe.  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mar- 
shals, in  selecting  them,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  One  of  them  was 
Captain  Ladd ;  Pat  Kirkland  was  another,  and  there  were  three  others, 
Ithinic. 

Q*  At  whose-  suggestion  did  you  go  there  f — A.  I  went  there  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States  commissioner,  Mr.  Wallace. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wallace  go  there  himself! — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  go. 

Q.  He  sent  all  these  deputies  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  whole  of  you  were  about  equal  to  a  wagon- 
load  of  guns  and  pistols  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  common  to  take  deputy  marshals  and  commissioners  around 
to  these  republican  meetings  f — A.  It  was  not  done  except  in  those  three 
cases,  I  believe. 
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Q.  What  cases  were  those! — A.  The  ones  that  I  have  meDtiooed— 
Kewberry,  Edgefield,  and  Abbeville.  Those  all  occarred  the  first  week 
that  the  campaign  opened,  and  it  was  done  as  a  measare  of  protectioD^ 
I  think. 

Q.  Did  yoxx  arrest  anybody  f — A.  No,  sir ;  no  one  was  arrested  dano^ 
the  whole  time. 

Q.  And  yet  the  whole  crowd  of  republicans  were  intimidated  by  these 
desperadoes  with  their  pistols  ? — A.  1  didn't  say  that  they  were  iotimi- 
dated.  I  think  if  the  deputy  marshals  and  troops  bad  not  been  tbere- 
though  that  is  a  question — they  would  have  been  intimidated;  bot,fl« 
it  was,  you  see  there  were  a  number  of  other  parties  intimidataJ. 

Q.  Those  fellows  had  rather  a  wholesome  fear  of  United  States  com- 
missioners and  marshals,  had  they  not  ? — ^A.  Well,  they  seeoied  to  bara 

Q.  The  intimidation  was  on  the  other  shoulder  that  timef—A.  It 
seemed  so,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  much;  they  were  all  intol- 
erably good  spirits. 


JOHN  A.  LYLES,  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  6, 1871. 
John  A.  Ltles  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Chester. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  am  going  on  twenty-five  years  old. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Chester? — A.  I  have  been  living  there 
rising  six  years,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  f — A.  In  Ch^ter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  any  democrats  told  you  that  oDlea 
you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  they  would  not  furnish  you  any  employ- 
ment.— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  told  that. 

Q.  !Now  tell  this  committee  just  what  was  said  to  you,  and  by  vhom 
it  was  said. — A.  Well,  the  business  I  have  followed  was  shceiDflkioSi 
and  most  of  the  citizens  around  town  there  said— that  was  their  word- 
that  if  we  didn't  vote  with  them  they  would  not  give  us  any  work,  and 
that  was  the  cry  on  up  until  after  the  election  had  passed  over.  ^1 
father  rented  a  house  from  Mr.  Massey,  a  kind  of  a  building  that  bad  a 
shoe-shop  in  it,  but  I  didn't  live  in  the  house.  I  told  my  father  if  ii® 
would  rather  not  have  me  work  in  his  house  [  would  not  do  so,  as  lear- 
ned tickets  around  to  issue  out  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  have  been  denied  work  siocc 
the  election  because  you  voted  the  radical  ticket. — A. ,  Yes,  sir,  I  ba^^ 
been  denied  work. 

Q.  Had  any  white  man  told  you  that  they  would  not  furnish  em^^oj' 
ment  to  people  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  1 — A,  Yes,  sir;  vhit« 
men  told  me  that  if  1  voted  that  way  I  could  not  get  any  more  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  democrats  cheated  some  o( ' 
colored  men  into  voting  the  democratic  ticket  by  imposing  tickets 
them  that  they  did  not  want? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mbbbimgn.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. 

The  Witness.  The  tickets  was  red  tickets,  and  both  of  the  tii 
had  on  the  top  some  reading,  and  the  men  could  not  tell  the  diS^^^ 
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y  read  them ;  and  several  of  the  meu«  after  they  had  voted, 
oat  it.  Certain  colored  men  was  handling  the  red  tickets,  and 
oy  got  the  tickets  from  them.  I  told  them  that  they  were 
tickets,  and  they  said  they  had  been  told  that  they  were  re- 
kets,  and  they  all  used  them  in  that  way. 
ong  since  you  left  home  ? — A.  I  left  last  week. 

T.  Mebbimon  : 

intimidated  yon  so  much  that  yon  voted  the  republican 
No,  sir,  they  didn't  intimidate  me.    I  thought  that  was 
[  done  it.    If  they  didn't  want  to  give  me  any  work  they 
Eilone. 

idn't  care  whether  they  gave  yon  any  work  or  not,  did 
'es,  sir;  that  is  what  I  have  been  living  on  ever  since  I 

lad  a  right  to  give  you  work  or  not,  as  they  pleased  ! — A.  I 

ry  free  man  had  a  right  to  do  that. 

ad  a  right  to  vote  as  you  pleased  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

bey  had  a  right  to  vote  as  they  pleased! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

did  you  come  down  here  for  f — A.  To  tell  what  I  knew ; 

^as  a  lot  of  them  kept  from  the  polls  on  account  of  fear 

eir  places;  the  white  men  on  whose  places  they  lived  told 

f  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  they  would  not  support 

lid  you  not  let  these  colored  people  come  down  and  report 
'  Who  told  you  to  come  down  t — A.  No  one  at  all.  1  was 
and  I  knowed  it  was  hard  for  these  men  to  keep  themselves 
milies,  because  I  wasn't  hardly  able  to  keep  mine  by  all  m^' 

you  ever  been  arrested  f — A.  I  was  arrested  in  Chester  for 

I. 

itimidation  of  black  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they 

ve  on  rae. 

else  did  they  charge  against  youT — A.  Nothing  else,  only 

e  that  I  had  been  voting  against  them  long  enough,  and 

n't  go  with  them  they  would  not  give  me  no  employment. 

you  came  down  to  testify.    How  did  yon  happen  to  know 

mmittee  was  here  ? — A.  I  seen  the  committee  here  and  I 

^ere  here. 

lid  you  know  itt — ^A.  I  think  I  saw  them  when  they  came 

n  not  mistaken. 

lid  you  know  the  committee  was  here! — A.  I  heard  people 

5  committee  was  here ;  I  disremember  who,  but  that  was  the 

the  committee  was  here  to  find  out  how  the  votes  and 
;  on. 

was  it  told  you  that  ? — A.  I  disremember  now  who  it  was. 
you  remember  somebody! — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  remember 
» it  was,  but  I  heard  it,  though. 

were  you  summoned  to  come  up  here  and  testify  before 
;tee  ! — A.  I  had  notice  to  appear  here  last  week,  I  believe, 
liddle  of  the  week. 

haven't  you  come  up  here  before  now  ? — A.  I  came  when 
upon  me,  sir. 
ay  you  were  not  intimidated  f — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  wasn't.    They 

me  to  not  vote  the  republican  ticket,  I  was  told  that  if  I 
^publican  ticket  I  had  nary  chance. 
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Q.  You  took  your  chance,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  allow  other  folks  to  take  their  chances  t— A.  ^ 
suppose  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  come  down  here  to  tell  the  committee  what  you  knot 
about  that  f — A.  I  came  to  tell  what  I  have  seen,  of  my  own  kno^V 
edge. 

Q.  You  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


HENRY  SPARNICK— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  8, 1877. 
Henry  Sparnick  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  have  resided  in  Aitea 
for  the  last  four  years. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  last  summer! — A.  I  have  not beenin 
Aiken  but  one  or  two  days  since  about  the  first  of  August 

Q.  Were  you  living  in  that  county  during  the  month  of  July, 
prior  to  that  time? — A.  I  was  ;  and  prior  to  that  time  coutioaonslj. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  that  county  f — A.  I  am  a  native  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  oflftce  there  during  the  last  summer  yoowere 
there! — A.  I  did,  sir ;  I  was  probate  judge  of  the  county. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  Hamburgh  on  the  8th  of  July  last!— A.  I 
was,  sir;  all  day,  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  until  nearly  six  o'clock  la 
the  evening. 

Q.  Were  you  cognizant  of  any  difficulty  existing  there  between  the 
white  people  and  the  colored  people,  or  between  Butler  and  any  portioa 
of  the  colored  people  there  during  the  day  ! — ^A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Please  go  on  and  give  a  statement  of  what  you  saw,  and  whatww 
said  by  parties  at  the  time. — A.  I  was  in  Hamburgh,  first  on  the  6th  of 
July,  two  days  preceding  the  8th,  to  attend  to  some  matters  that  were 
purely  personal  to  myself,  and  while  there  I  understood  that  a  trial  was 
going  on  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  justices,  Judge  Prince  Rivers.  I  was 
attracted  there  from  curiosity ;  I  saw  that  there  was  a  great  crowd  there, 
and  I  stepped  in  for  a  few  moments,  and  upon  my  arrival  there  I  waj 
solicited  by  Attaway  to  represent  him  and  the  other  officers  of  the  mili- 
tia company  there  in  a  prosecution  that  was  being  conducted  against 
them  by  Robert  G.  Butler,  on  behalf  of  one  of  his  sons  and  his  son-in- 
law,  a  man  named  Getzen. 

I  consented  to  do  so,  professionally,  and  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the 
prosecution.  It  was  on  a  precept  issued  by  Rivers  against  the  officers 
of  this  company  for  obstructing  the  public  highway  in  Hamburgh  oa 
the  4th  day  of  July.  I  examined  the  paper  and  found  it  was  very  de- 
fective; it  was  not  a  legal  paper;  it  was  not  even  a  summons. 

Robert  Butler,  Henry  Getzen,  and  a  Rev.  Mr.  Mealing,  and  one  or  two 
others  whom  I  don't  know — indeed  I  didn't  know  the  names  of  these 
gentlemen  until  afterward — were  there.  As  soon  as  the  case  was  called 
by  Rivers  it  was  announced  to  him  by  Attaway  that  I  would  appear  ibf 
these  men.    Mr.  Butler  showed  a  great  deal  of  indignation 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  indignation! — ^A.  A  great  deal  of  indignatiofl; 
said  that  he  was  not  advised  that  there  were  to  be  attorneys  there,  and 
that  he  had  none  himself,  and  asked  for  a  postponement  of  the  ea^ 
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>on  that  I  suggested  to  Attaway  that  inasmuch  as  the  paper  was 
ry  iuformal,  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  of  teeliug  on 
3  part  of  Mr.  Butler  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  there,  I  would 
tbdraw  from  the  cafe  and  then  let  Rivers  take  judgment  if  he  wanted 
and  that  I  could  appeal  the  case  for  him  afterward  to  the  supreme 
irt. 

[  did  that,  sir,  because  I  saw  there  was  so  much  feelicg  there  that  it 
^lit  amount  to  a  difficulty,  as  I  thought,  amongst  these  people ;  and  I 
>ught  that  the  easiest  way  to  get  out  of  it  was  to  submit  to  a  judg- 
n  t  without  employing  any  counsel  at  all.  At  that  Attaway  announced 
It  I  formally  withdrew  from  the  case. 

iVitne^ses  were  then  brought  up ;  the  first  one  being  Mr.  Getzen.  He 
ve  his  testimony,  and  Rivers  allowed  Dock  Adams,  the  captain  of  this 
litia  company,  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Getzen ;  and  in  the  course  of  that 
vers  adjourned  the  case  until  the  following  Saturday.  1  thought  from 
B  appearance  of  these  gentlemen  that  they  had  become  very  much 
sensed  at  that  alleged  infraction  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and 
ion  I  returned  home  to  Aiken  I  conferred  with  one  of  my  friends  there 
bo  had  been  residing  at  Hamburgh  for  some  time,  and  who  had  a  good 
?al  of  influence  there,  and  I  told  him  that  I  apprehended  that  on  the 
Alowing  Saturday  some  difficulty  might  grow  out  of  the  case.  I  asked 
ina  if  he  could  not  go  and  be  present  there.  I  thought  that  he  by  his 
^esence  there  might  act  as  a  sort  of  peace-maker.  He  told  me  that  he 
lad  other  engagements,  but  would  be  glad  to  go  otherwise ;  aud  then  I 
aid  that  I  would  sacrifice  my  own  engagements  and  go  and  attend  this 
rial,  and  if  any  difficulty  did  occur,  endeavor  to  use  my  influence  to 
)reYent  it. 

On  the  following  Saturday  I  went  to  Hamburgh;  but  first,  having 
tome  business  in  Augusta,  I  went  there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
iVliilst  in  Augusta  I  met  Mr.  Butler. 

Q.  Which  Butler! — A.  Mr.  Robert  G.  Butler.  He  was  in  a  buggy 
iDd  I  was  passing  on  the  curb;  and  he  called  me  to  him  and  commenced 
alkiD[r  to  me  about  this  prosecution  that  took  place  on  the  previous 
rhorsday.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  case; 
bat  so  far  as  the  facts  in  the  case  had  been  developed  by  the  testimony 
)f  Mr.  Getzen  there  was  really  no  legal  case  against  these  men ;  and  that 
0  push  it  further  would  be  merely  to  excite  feeling  between  the  two 
)€oples  at  a  time  when  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  much 
>eace  as  possible,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ;  that  there  had  been 
dready  more  or  less  feeling  engendered  about  that  between  the  whites 
»id  the  blacks,  and  I  asked  him  to  abandon  the  prosecution  ;  that  even 
f  he  did  get  a  judgment,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  appeal,  and  if  it  went 
ip  to  a  higher  court  it  would  not  stand  there  a  minute. 

He  said  he  would  do  no  such  thing ;  that  the  negroes  at  Hambur:5h 
tiad  been  very  oftensive ;  that  they  had  interfered  with  his  son  and  sou- 
in  law  on  the  4th  July,  and  that  he  was  determined  that  they  should  be 
punished ;  that  the  case  should  be  prosecuted,  and  so  far  as  any  bad 
feeling  was  concerned  he  didn't  care  for  that ;  that  some  of  his  iriends 
Wid  neighbors  from  the  country  had  been  informed  that  the  trial  was  to 
take  place  that  evening,  and  that  they  would  be  there  present.  He  said 
•here  would  be  twenty-five  or  thirty,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Butler,  perhaps  there  will  be  two  or  three  hun- 
dred." He  said,  "Well,  yes,  damn  it,  two  or  three  thousand.''  He 
^med  to  be  very  much  inflamed  about  it,  and  from  his  general  talk  and 
'emeanor  I  apprehended  trouble. 

As  soon  as  I  left  him  I  went  to  Hamburgh,  and  I  got  there  about  eleven 
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o'clock.  IcoDsalted  with  Mr.  Samnel  Spencer,  a  colored  man  thereof 
property  and  influence — a  man  in  whose  character  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
confidence,  who  has  always  appeared  to  be,  in  my  transactions  with  him, 
a  man  of  coolness  and  quiet  determination.  I  advised  him  confideotially 
of  what  had  transpired  between  Robert  Butler  and  myself  in  the  coarse 
of  that  conversation.  I  asked  him  then  to  go  to  the  officers  of  this  com- 
pany and  ask  them,  if  the  case  was  called  at  the  hour  appointed  that 
afternoon,  to  attend  at  Rivers's  court  and  to  submit  to  judgment,  wbatr 
ever  it  might  be;  that  in  case  he  did  inflict  a  judgment  upon  them,  I  knew, 
from  the  nature  of  the  precept  or  informal  paper,  that  that  judgment 
would  fail;  that  there  would  be  no  punishment,  and  that  would  betbe 
easiest  way  out  of  the  difiiculty ;  that  in  case  they  didn't  do  so  I  was  afraid 
there  was  going  to  be  a  crowd  there  that  afternoon,  and  some  troable 
might  arise  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 

He  promised  me  that  he  would  do  so,  and  I  went  off  to  a  school  meet- 
ing and  remained  until  about  three  o'clock,  or  half  past  three  probablj, 
when  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  I  came  out  of  the  meeting  with  this  man 
Spencer ;  and  as  we  came  out  there  rode  into  town  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler  in  a 
buggy,  and  he  had  an  interview  with  Robert  Butler,  who  also  came  in 
in  a  buggy,  followed  by  this  man  Henry  Getzen  on  horseback,  with  a 
Winchester  rifle  across  the  bow  of  his  saddle.  I  remarked  to  Spencerat 
the  time,  '^  This  looks  to  me  like  trouble  was  going  to  begin." 

We  saw  men  coming  into  town ;  it  was  strange  to  see  men  come  ridiog 
into  town  in  that  sort  of  way  simply  to  attend  a  trial  of  a  cause;  aod 
said  I,  ^'  Now  you  go  up  and  see  those  officers,  and  tell  them  what  I  told 
you  this  morning ;  tell  them  to  go  right  up  to  the  court  and  stand  jud/;- 
ment;"  and  a  few  minutes  afterward  this  Henry  Getzen  rode  up  and 
told  me  that  General  Butler  desired  to  see  me ;  and  I  went  to  the  place 
at  which  he  said  General  Buter  was  waiting  for  me,  and  there  I  foaod 
General  Butler  and  Robert  Butler,  and  a  moment  or  two  afterward  this 
man  Getzen  came  in. 

General  Butler  said,  "  I  am  here  to  represent  my  cousin" — I  thiuk  be 
called  him  cousin—'*  Mr.  Robert  Butler,  in  this  matter,  and  I  wisb  joa 
to  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  it  is."  1  told  him  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  case  as  it  presented  itself  to  me,  and  what  advice  I  had  given  to 
these  people  about  submitting  to  judgment.  Mr.  Robert  Butler  tbeo 
spoke  and  said  that  they  had  been  annoyed  a  great  deal  by  the  negroes 
about  there,  and  they  wanted  to  get  satisfaction,  and  that  General  But- 
ler had  been  brought  there  as  their  attorney  to  see  that  satisfaction  was 
obtained. 

General  Butler  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  to  see  the  officers  of  this 
company  and  request  them  to  call  upon  him  at  that  place;  that  be  de- 
sired to  have  a  conversation  with  them;  he  desired  to  tell  them  what 
he  thought  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  prevent  tbe 
possibility  of  difficulty  in  the  future ;  that  a  great  deal  of  feeling  had 
been  growing  between  Mr.  Robert  Butler's  family  and  his  immediate 
neighbors  and  these  colored  men  in  Hamburgh.  I  then  said  to  biaif 
''  What  will  be  your  proposition ;  what  proposition  do  you  make  t"  He 
said,  **  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  apologize  tx)  oiy 
cousin  and  surrender  their  arms." 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  whom  surrender  their  arms? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  he 
did.  I  said,  *'  Well,  general  you  know  that  I  am,  like  yourself,  just  merely 
an  incident  in  Hamburgh,  because  it  is  not  a  place  that  I  have  been  iuthe 
habit  of  frequenting,  and  whilst  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  influence,  of 
course,  with  the  colored  people  on  account  of  my  political  afliliatiouu 
with  them,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  they  will  respond  to  your 
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reqnest.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  indnce  them  to  do  so."  I  said  farther, 
^  Snppose  thene  negotiations  or  these  propositions  fail,  will  it  be  likely 
^hat  there  will  be  a  collision  f  He  said  he  thonght  there  would.  I 
remsirkod  to  him  rather  jestingly,  "  Well,  as  1  am  one  of  a  few  white 
radicals  here,  if  a  collision  takes  place  I  suppose  1  will  stand  a  pretty 
poor  r.hance  ?"    He  said  to  me,  *'  1  have  no  doubt  that  you  will." 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  you  f — A.  General  Butler.    I  went  off;  I  told 
bim  I  would  go  and  see  these  men,  and  left  him  for  that  purpose.    On 
my  way  to  meet  them,  to  see  them,  I  met  Mr.  Spencer,  the  same  person 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred.    He  told  me  that  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  them  to  go  down  and  see  General  Butler,  and  see  what  he 
desired  to  have  done.    He  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  into  Bivers's 
bouse,  which  is  separate  from  his  office,  and  await  his  return.    I  told 
bim,  yes,  that  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  me;  and  I  told  him  what 
General  Butler  has  said  to  me ;  and  I  went  up  to  Eivers's.    At  Rivers's 
bouse  the  officers  of  this  company  came.    There  we  got  into  conversa- 
tion in  referance  to  the  matter ;  and  in  the  mean  while  crowds  of  armed 
men  commenced  coming  into  town  in  squads,  and  things  began  to  look 
ver>'  threatening. 

I  waited  at  Rivers's  office  until  Spencer  returned.  All  the  officers  of 
tbis  militia  company  were  present,  and  Rivers  and  two  or  three  of  the 
more  prominent  colored  men  of  the  place.  Spencer  returned  and  stated, 
as  tbe  substance  of  what  General  Butler  had  said  to  him,  that  the 
general  desired  these  men  to  go  down  and  see  him  at  this  place  where 
be  was  staying  at  the  grocery-store. 

We  canvassed  the  matter,  and  we  urged  them  to  do  it;  that  is, 
Spencer,  Rivers,  and  myself  united  in  urging  these  men  to  go  down 
there  and  see  General  Butler. 

They  were  willing  to  do  it,  with  the  exception  of  Attaway.  Attaway 
objected,  because  he  said  he  was  afraid  of  his  Mfe.  He  was  afraid  to  go 
there  because  the  men  that  were  coming  into  town  armed  were  assem- 
bled at  that  place  and  were  stationed  outside 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  At  the  place  where  the  proposed  meeting  was  to  be  held  1 — A. 
^es,  sir.  It  was  at  the  store  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Damm,  a  German 
there— a  grocer.  They  were  assembled  there  in  very  large  parties, 
some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  and  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  could 
observe,  were  very  well  armed. 

Attaway  protested  that  his  life  would  be  unsafe  if  he  went  down 
there;  that  it  was  simply  a  decoy  to  get  the  officers  down  there  and 
then  to  sacrifice  them. 

I  said  to  him  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  General  Butler ; 
I  had  known  him  quite  a  number  of  years;  and  that  I  thonght  they 
could  rest  very  safely  upon  his  assurances  and  upon  his  protection.  I 
wged  them  earnestly  to  go.  They  declined ;  that  is,  Attaway  declined, 
And  they  sent  somebody  else  to  see  him  again. 

Q.  To  see  Butler  f — A.  To  see  Butler.  I  don't  recollect  at  this  time 
^ho  it  was ;  I  know  that  some  one  went  down  there  to  have  a  talk  with 
^Qtler.  There  was  another  delay,  and  in  the  mean  while  Butler  went 
^P  to  Bivers's  office,  two  or  three  blocks  away  from  where  we  were 
^ted,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterward  sent  Getzen  down  to  Rivers's  to 
^Qest  Rivers  to  come  up.  We  came  down-stairs,  and  I  saw  Getzen, 
^od  be  communicated  the  message  to  me,  and  I  begged  Rivers  to  go 
Wiere. 
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Q.  To  his  office? — A.  To  his  office;  aod  to  go  alone,  in  order  to  let 
these  men  see  who  had  followed  Butler  there  that  he  had  coDfideoce, 
and  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  a  difficulty.  He  agreed  with  me  in  that 
view  and  went,  so  far  as  I  know,  alone;  he  started  alone. .  Spencer  and 
myself  followed  at  some  distance  to  see  whether  there  would  be  any 
disturbance  or  not. 

In  the  mean  while  the  colored  people  were  becoming  very  ranch  ^• 
cited,  and  were  gathering  in  the  streets.  I  went  amon^  them  and  told 
them  all  to  go  in  their  houses,  and  not  to  stand  on  the  streets ;  that  their 
presence  there  might  aggravate  the  situation  of  aflPairs  and  might  pro- 
duce a  worse  feeling  than  if  there  were  none  of  them  within  sight;  to 
leave  this  whole  matter  to  be  adjusted  by  Rivers  and  General  Bntler,if  it 
could  be  adjusted.  Rivers  had  gone  but  a  few  moments  before  I  saw 
General  Butler  and  his  followers  returning  to  the  place  where  the  confer- 
ence had  originally  occurred  between  himself  and  me. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  Right  there  in  your  statement,  tell  us  about  how  many  armed 
white  men  were  on  the  streets  at  that  time  ! — A.  So  far  as  I  cooldsee 
there  were  not  more  than  tbrty  or  fifty  at  that  time.  It  had  got  to  be, 
I  presume,  five  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but  they  were  coming  in  con- 
stantly in  little  groups. 

Alter  General  Butler  had  returned  to  this  original  place,  I  ooder- 
stood  that  he  sent  another  message  to  these  men  to  come  and  see 
him.  About  the  same  thing  occurred  again ;  that  is,  Attaway  de- 
clined to  go  upon  the  same  ground,  and  the  others  then  agreeing  that 
it  was  unsafe  to  go ;  that  if  it  were  possible  to  interview  General  Botlff 
without  the  presence  of  these  men  that  they  would  willingly  consentto 
go;  but  these  men  following  him  from  one  place  to  the  other  created 
the  belief  on  {heir  minds,  as  they  stated  to  me,  that  it  was  simply » 
decoy  to  get  them  down  there. 

Mr.  Christianoy.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  created  that  impression  on 
your  mind  I 

The  Witness.  What  was  stated  ? 

Mr.  Cheistiancy.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not^  I  had  confi 
dence  in  General  Butler.  I  believed  if  he  said  to  them  that  their  lives 
would  be  safe,  that  they  would  be  safe,  and  I  so  advised  them  at  that 
time.    But  they  declined;  persisted  in  declining. 

I  returned  upon  the  street  where  the  armory  and  General  Butlert 
headquarters,  as  I  call  them,  were  both  located,  within  four  blocks,  s^od 
perhaps  less.  It  was  then  about  half  past  five.  I  remained  there  and 
exerted  my  influence  among  the  people  to  keep  them  out  of  the  streets, 
and  also  to  prevent  any  of  the  colored  men  from  appearing  on  the  streets 
with  weapons.  I  saw  but  one  of  them  with  a  gun,  and  he  put  his  weapon 
up  immediately.  There  was  another,  that  was  represented  to  me  to  be 
a  town  marshal,  who  had  habitually  carried  weapons,  and  of  coarse  1 
could  not  send  him  off  the  street.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  ap^itatioQ 
«^       among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Were  they  alarmed! — A.  Tes,  sir;  very  much  alarmed.  These 
negotiations,  about  which  I  cannot  speak  personally,  because  Iwasoo^ 
present,  continued  in  this  way  until  about  half  past  five,  when  I  sa^ 
General  Butler  go  across  the  bridge  to  Augusta,  in  company  with  Har- 
rison Butler ;  and  I  then  spoke  to  Rivers  and  to  Spencer,  and  told  them 
what  my  impression  of  his  leaving  there  was.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  want  that  or  not. 

Q.  You  can  state  what  you  said  to  them  was  your  impression. 
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Mr.  Merbimon.  He  cannot  state  his  conjectures. 

A.  Well,  about  the  reason  of  their  going  away.  I  went  to  Kivers  or 
pencer  and  told  him  that  I  shw  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  diflficulty : 
lat  if  they  desired  me  to  remniu  with  them,  I  would  do  so ;  but  that  I 
$lt,  from  the  remnrk  that  General  Butler  had  made  to  me,  that  if  a  diffi- 
alty  came  I  would  be  sacrificed,  inasmuch  as  I  was  the  only  white  re- 
ablican  there;  that  I  could  lend  them  no  possible  assistance  I  thought; 
lat  in  that  view  it  would  be  better  perhaps  for  me  to  go  over  to  Augusta 
nd  ascertain  if  possible  the  result  of  General  Butler's  visit  there,  and 
tie  object  of  it.  They  agreed  with  me,  and  urged  me  to  leave.  I  did 
^ave;  I  crossed  the  river  to  Augusta.  In  crossing  I  saw  some  armed 
leu  on  horseback  take  what  I  supposed  to  be  picket-posts. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Where! — A.  In  the  town  of  Hamburgh.  I  went  over  to  Au- 
las ta 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Describe  these  men  now ;  where  they  were  stationed,  and  what 
they  were  doing. — A.  They  were  simply  taking  station!  I  can  say 
nothing  more  than  that.    I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  You  can  indicate  the  points? 

Mr.  Christiancy,  [to  Mr.  Merrimon.]  You  can  get  at  that  in  your 
;ro88  examination. 

Mr.  Cameron,  [to  the  witness.]  Go  on  with  your  statement. 
By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  While  you  are  there,  state  how  many  white  men  had  accumulated 
in  Hamburgh,  as  far  as  yon  saw. — A.  As  far  as  I  saw,  1  presume  there 
were  seventy  or  eighty.  That  was  about  fifteen  minutes  to  six  o'clock. 
The  last  train  that  left  for  Aiken  that  evening  left  at  six  o'clock.  I 
^eot  over  to  Augusta  and  then  lost  sight  of  Geueral  Butler,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  riding  and  had  the  start  of  me,  and  I  was  walking.  Between 
that  time  and  the  starting  of  the  train  I  took  what  observation  I  could 
to8ee  if  I  could  find  him.  Finding  that  I  could  not  find  him,  and  be- 
Heving  that  my  return  to  Hamburgh  would  result  in  just  what  I  have 
^ready  indicated  in  case  of  a  difficulty,  and  apprehending  that  it  would 
tiot  be  very  pleasant  to  stay  in  Augusta  in  an  event  of  that  kind,  I  took 
the  train  and  returned  home. 

Upon  my  return  home  I  went  to  the  same  gentleman  that  I  had  con- 
sulted before,  and  stated  to  him  about  what  1  thought  the  case  was ; 
^nd  I  beard  nothing  more  of  it  until  two  o'clock  that  night,  when  some 
>f  the  refugees  from  Hamburgh  came  to  Aiken  and  told  us  what  had 
happened  up  to  the  time  that  they  had  left. 

Q.  You  crossed  the  bridge  and  went  ovet  into  Augusta  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  hear  any  talk  as  to  any  of  the  parties  going 
>ver  armed  from  Georgia! — A.  I  didn't.  Sir;  because  there  wasa  dift'er- 
-nce  of  ten  minutes,  at  the  outside,  from  the  arrival  of  General  Butler 
'O  my  arrival  in  Augusta. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  outlook  at  the  time  that  you  finally  left  and  took 
Ae  train ;  did  you  see  the  party  aftei*  the  time  you  have  spoken  of? — 
^.  I  bad  to  see  some  of  them  in  passing  through  Hamburgh ;  but  very 
ittle,  because  where  the  excitement  naturally  lay  was  upon  a  street 
parallel  and  distant  a  block  or  two  from  the  railroad,  and  what  I  could 
^e  was  simply  in  a  direct  liri^  down  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  apparent  there! — A.  Nothing  could  be  seen,  sir, 
freely ;  there  seemed  to  be  perfect  quiet  on  that  side. 

Q.  You  left  before  there  was  any  firing! — A.  Before  there  was  any 
*Aig ;  I  left  at  six  o'clock. 
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GB08S  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merkimon  : 

Q.  Wbat  did  you  go  there  for  on  that  day  f 

The  Witness.  On  Saturday  ! 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  went  there  because  I  apprehended  a  disturbance,  and  I  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  colored  people  iu  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  a  conflict. 

Q.  Did  you  sustain  any  particular  relations  to  them  that  warranted 
you  in  being  their  adviser  on  that  occasiou  t — A.  I  sustained  simply 
this  relation,  that  I  was  probably  the  most  influential  repablican  in 
the  county  of  Aiken,  and  that  I  had  to  a  great  extent  control  of  the  col- 
ored people  there,  and  had  very  kindly  support  from  them ;  and  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  confidence  iu  me.  They  had  always  acteil  under  my 
advice. 

Q.  It  seems  that  they  did  not  act  under  your  advice  that  day  ?— A.  In 
what  way,  sir! 

Q.  They  put  themselves  in  that  drill-room,  and  organized  themselves 
into  a  fortress  there,  at  last. 

Mr.  Christiangt.  He  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  He  says  he  saw  them  going  in  that  directioD. 

The  Witness.  I  saw  them  going  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  them  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  arms,  and  tore- 
main  in  their  houses? — A.  I  might  control  their  convictions,  but  not 
their  fears,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  didn't  go  into  their  houses,  as  you  advised  T — A.  They 
went  off  the  street,  sir, 

Q.  You  say  as  you  went  over  to  Augusta  you  saw  persons  on  their 
horses  moving  about  as  though  they  were  stationing  themselves  at  par- 
ticular points  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  describe  to  the  committee  where  they  were  stationed,  the 
localities,  and  who  composed  these  squads,  as  far  as  you  knew  tbem.- 
A.  O,  I  didn't  know  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  any  of  them  1 — A.  I  didn't  know  any  of  them; 
none  of  the  men  that  I  saw  going  out  there.  There  were  a  great  many 
men  there  on  that  day  who  were  strangers  to  me.  There  are  a  great 
many  men  in  the  county  of  Aiken  that  I  have  never  seen  in  my  life. 

Q.  Where  were  these  squads  f — A.  Those  that  1  saw  were  going  out- 
appeared  to  be  taking  position — if  you  were  acquainted  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  country — above  the  railroad 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Above  which  railroad  f — A.  Above  the  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
at  the  further  extremity  of  it.  There  are  two  railroads,  the  Charlotte 
and  Columbia  and  the  South  Carolina  Kailroad.  These  moo  were 
going  up  the  dirt  road  that  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  appearing 
to  take  station  above  the  railroad  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  iowdoi 
Hamburgh.  That  was  th*e  impression  created  upon  my  mind.  I  (io^'^ 
know  where  they  were  going;  they  might  have  lleen  going  to  Augusta. 

Q.  Where  they  were  going  you  don't  know ;  you  just  got  that  impres- 
sion 1 — A.  I  do  not ;  I  took  that  impression. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  localities — streets,  and  so  forth- 
in  Hamburgh  I — A.  I  do,  sir;  the  main  streets;  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  the  streets  of  the  town. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  that  was  made  by  one  of  the  witnesses  on  tbe  other 
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ide ;  please  examine  it. — A.  (After  examining  the  map.)  That  is  gen- 
rstlly  accnrate. 

Q-  The  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  is  to  the 
fifeot  that  this  colored  company  was  coming  down  and  had  stopped,  with 
ts  ftont  about  at  that  well,  and  that  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  street, 
roixi  the  center  to  this  side,  toward  the  river,  [indicating,]  and  that  they 
ould  not  have  passed.  That  is,  that  this  Tom  Butler  and  Mr.  Getzeii 
;oald  not  have  passed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  pump,  so  hs  to  turn 
uto  this  street  or  so  as  to  get  by;  that  there  is  a  ditch  from  the  pump 
\iSLt  interferes  with  the  traveling  there.  Sta^e  what  the  facts  are. 
First  state  whether  you  examined  the  ground  soon  after. — A.  I  exam- 
ned  the  ground,.!  think,  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward.  I  was  there 
M>ndacting  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  I  went  down  and  examined  the 
ground  carefully,  so  as  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  localities. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  the  buggy  going  up  the 
street  and  turning  to  the  right  of  that  pump  or  well  and  passing  right 
on  T — A.  None. 

Q.  Was  that  ditch  or  gutter  any  obstruction  or  trouble  in-passing  at 
all  ? — ^A.  I  think  not,  sir,  in  the  least.  My  impression  is  that  two  bug- 
gies could  have  passed  there,  i)erhaps. 

Q-  And  that  ditch  would  have  been  no  obstruction  ? — A.  None,  in  my 
judgment,  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  ditch;  how  deej),  how  wide? — 
-^-  My  recollection  of  the  ditch  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  ordinary  country- 
^^ad  ditches,  and  I  should  not  think  that  it  is  more  than  two  feet  wide 
^nd  perhaps  a  foot  deep.  I  would  not  like  to  be  very  accurate  about  it ; 
*>ut  that  is  my  impression,  formed  upon  my  mind  at  the  time.  That  is 
^n  the  ditch  there  was  there. 

Q.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  ditch  running  from  that  well  down 
to  this  cross  street  that  would  prevent  a  carriage  going  up  this  way  from 
<5^88iug. — A.  If  there  is  such  a  ditch  my  memory  is  very  badly  at  fault. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Q*  It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  ditch  running  across  the  street  at  that 

Q'  And  that  a  buggy  could  not  cross  there  on  account  of  the  ditch  ? — 

•^,V  judgment  is  bailly  at  fault  if  there  is  any  such  a  ditch  there. 

Q-  Is  there  a  ditch! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  ditch. 

J«-  Does  it  run  up  to  the  well  f — A.  No,  sir. 

^;  How  much  does  it  lack  ? — A.  It  lacks  the  whole  roadway ;  that  is 
•^^y  impression. 

.^-  Are  you  very  positive  about  that,  because  there  are  three  or  four 
^^^esaes  who  have  testified  that  they  could  not  get  a  buggy  over  it  f — 

•  I  think  that  is  entirely  a  mistake. 

^-  Are  you  very  positive  about  it? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  swear 
l^itively  about  it.  My  impression  is  very  strong  about  it.  I  like  to 
^^'ery  careful  in  any  statement  I  make.  I  examined  the  grouna  care- 
jj*'y?  and  I  saw  nothing  on  the  ground  that  would  obstruct  the  passage 
I        ^  baggy  at  that  well  on  either  side. 

I  By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q-  Were  you  acquainted  with  Attaway  in  his  lifetime! — A.  Very 
yj>  indeed,  sir. 

M'  State  what  manner  of  man  he  was;   what  his  reputation  and 
"^i^ucter  were! — A.  His  general  reputation  in  that  community  was  that 
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he  was  a  straightforward,  truthful  man ;  a  man  that  could  be  dei>eQd 
on,  and  a  man  who  had  a  great  deal  of  resolution. 
Q.  A  man  of  a  good  deal  of  character  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Was  he  a  violent  man  T-r-A.  I  never  heard  him  have  that  repu 
tion. 
Q.  Never  knew  that  he  had  any  trouble  there! — A.  I  know  of  non 
Q.  That  he  was  insolent — insulting? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it.    I 
a  good  deal  of  business  negotiations  with  him  from  time  to  tim 
accour.t  of  his  relations  to  the  county  as  one  of  its  commissioners, 
I  always  found  him  pleasant  and  affable,  but  a  man  of  spirit. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  8, 
T.  E.  Cloud  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  1 — Answer.  Thirty-eight,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  At  Ridgeway,  Fairfield  Couoty. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Merchant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  tlie  name  of  Marshall  in  your  counfr-^f 

Witness.  Warren  R.  Marshall  f 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes;  that  is  the  man. 

A.  I  know  him,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  his  credit  in  your  town  among  bn.* 
men  f — A.  He  has  no  credit  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  owe  you  anything  now,  sir  T — A.  He  does,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  f — A.  He  owes  us  somewhere  between  ten  and  tw 
five  dollars.  I  have  an  order  of  ten  dollars,  and  then  he  owes  us 
book  account.    I  do  not  know  exactly  wbat  the  book  account  is. 

Q.  Can  you  get  the  money  that  he  owes  you  f — A.  We  have  fail^^" 
get  it  so  far. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  owed  you  f — A.  He  has  been  owing  us 
since  the  fall  of  1875,  1  believe  it  is. 

Q.  He  swore  that  his  credit  was  good  ! — A.  His  credit  is  not  goc^"* 

Q.  You  know  that  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  T — A.  Yes,  s  ^  ^j ' 
know  that  myself,  and  1  know  it  because  1  have  here  in  my  posse^^*;'^" 
now  I  wo  notes  for  forty-eight  dollars  that  a  man  told  me  this  mot"^W 
I  could  have  for  five  dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  controversy  he  had  with  a  m»D  b} 
the  name  of  Smart! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  that. 

^By  Mr. Cameron: 

^   ^^^  vou  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  or  from  hearsay  ?— f  • 

' — ^  of  my  own  knowledge.    1  was  in  the  store,  s'f» 
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n,  to  where  they  were,  and  asked  the  cause  of  the  fight,  and  they  told 

J.  Who  told  yon  ! — A.  I  could  not  say  which  particular  person. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 
5.  Was  Marshall  present  when  anybody  told  you  T — A.  No,  sir  5  he 

>  not  present  when  anybody  told  me. 

5.  Did  he  hear  what  was  told  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  hear 

I. 

Ir.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  it  then. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

J.  State  whether  the  matter  came  before  you  oflBcially. — A.  The  mat- 
did  eome  before  me  officially  afterward. 
J.  What  were  you  f — A.  I  was  intendant  of  the  town. 
J.  Were  they  brought  before  you  ! — A.  The  policeman  brought  them 
ore  me.    He  came  up  and  stated  that  the  fight  had  occurred,  and  I 
dt  out  and  asked  what  caused  the  fight^and  they  told  me. 
rXr.  Gamebon.  You  need  not  state  that  unless  Mr.  Marshall  was  pres- 

>  and  heard  it. 

Cbe  Witness.  No,  sir;  he  was  n'jt  present. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

i-  Was  Marshall  brought  before  you  ! — A,  No,  sir. 

i.  Was  Smart  brought  before  you  T — A.  Yes,  sir  5  he  was  brought 

ore  me.    I  had  Smart  put  in  the  guard-house. 

h  Did  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  the  fight  was  about  f — 

I  beard  somebody  say  what  it  was  about. 

Ir.  Oamebon.  That  won't  do. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

J.  Do  you  know  from  Mr.  Marshall  what  it  was  about  ? — A.  1  heard 
^ball  say  to  Smart,  *'  You  come  down  to  the  office  and  I  will  give 
1  your  note."    I  heard  Marshall  say  that  it  was  about  a  note. 
i«  Was  that  before  or  alter  the  fight? — A.  That  was  after  the  fight, 

• 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  firing  upon  him  by  anybody! 

Mr.  Oamebon.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  now. 

The  Witness.  Did  I  hear  of  a  firing  1 

Q'  Did  you  see  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  it,  but  the  evidence 

ds  brought  before  me  concerning  it.    Marshall  wrote  me  a  note  that 

^  iiad  beefi  attacked. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q«  Have  you  got  that  note! — A.  No,  sir. 

^'  Have  you  lost  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  not  find  it ;  I  looked  for 
^  this  morning. 

Q;  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  substance  of  it! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
^  J'^ill  state  the  substance  of  it,  and  the  substance  of  my  answer,  il*  I  am 
^"oweil.  Marshall  wrote  me  that  he  had  been  waylaid — that,  I  think. 
^^8  his  word — on  his  road  home,  on  the  public  street,  by  two  youu;r 
^^n,  John  Smart  and  Albert  Smart,  sons  of  the  gentleman  that  had 
^fae  fight  with  him,  and  he  wrote  to  me  to  have  them  arrested,  and  a 
'^iored  man  brought  the  note  to  me,  and  1  asked  the  colored  man  if 
%  bad  attacked  him. 

Mr.  Oamebon.  Don't  tell  what  the  colored  man  said  to  you. 

The  Witness.  I  will  tell  what  I  wrote  back  to  him,  then.  I  wrote  to 
that  this  colored  man  had  stated  that  they  did  not  fire  at  him,  nor 
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attack  bira  ;  they  were  only  on  the  roadside.    Consequently,  as  th 
made  no  assault  upon  him,  I  could  not  arrest  them  without'  inquiri 
further  into  it.    Tbat  was  the  amount  of  what  I  wrote  to  him ;  t 
later,  I  saw  these  two  young  men,  and  I  made  them  aj^ree  to 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  go  into  that. 

The  Witness.  I  wrote  a  second  note  to  him.    That  was  the  reasc:;:;;-^ 
was  going  to  state  that  I  made  them  agree  to  make  up  the  difliei^     ? 
with  him,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Marshall  that  they  had  agreed  to  «C:z^^i. 
up  the  difficulty.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Was  that  a  political  controversy  f — A.  No,  sir;  a  personal  matter. 
Politics  had  not  the  least  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  election  ! — A.  I  was  right  at  the 
l)oll8  at  Eidgeway. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  polling-place! — A.  Polls  something  over  seven  hundred 
votes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  or  intimidation  there  that  day  of  vofc^^^j 
that  came  within  your  observation  ! — A.  None  at  all  by  the  whites,^^^^ 
none  especially  that  came  under  my  observation  by  the  colored;  oul^  * 
get^eral  intimidation  by  the  colored  people. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  general  intimidation  ? — A.  Well,  tbreatr^' 
ing  around ;  or  not  exactly  threatening,  but  quarreling  with  those  \^^^® 
wanted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  democratic  negro  assaulted  there! — A.  No, ^^^^' 
I  did  not.  .., 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  controversy  with  one  of  them  ! — A.  No,  sir,  1  ^^r\ 
not;  but  there  will  be  a  man  here  who  will  tell  you  about  that  that  ^--^^^^ 
.^ee  it.    I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Did  every  person  vote  there  that  day  that  wanted  to,  as  fau--^  ^ 
you  know  ! — A.  Every  person  that  wanted  to  voted. 

Q.  Did  you  see  much  of  the  box  tbat  day! — A.  I  staid  right  at  ^°* 

box  all  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  facts  upon  the  subject  of  the  electioi^^cn  oi 
intimidation! — A.  No,  sir.    The  only  thing  lean  state  is  that  it  ^*^ 

just  a  quiet  and  peaceable  election.    Everybody  that  wanted  to  ^     ^oti 
voted.     I  saw  no  person  that  was  prevented  from  voting. 

Q.  Who  was  the  military  officer  ihere! — A.  Lieuteuant  Gales. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  where  he  is. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  You  can  examine  the  witness. 

Mr.  Cameron,  (to  the  witness.)  We  will  excuse  you. 


B.  W.  EDWARDS— DARLINGTON  COUNTY. 

Co  xjmbia,  S.  C,  January  8,  IS77. 
B.  W.  Edwards  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age,  sir! — Answer.  I  am  nearly  63  years  of 
age;  will  be  this  mouth. 

Q,  What  is  your  business! — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  What  is  your  residence! — A.  Darlington. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  do  you  affiliate  ! — A.  Democratic  party; 
that  iBy  I  have  affiliated  with  that  party  during  this  election. 
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J.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  election  campaign  in  your 
inty  or  in  that  section  of  the  State! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  a  pretty 
ive  part  in  the  way  of  speaking  and  canvassing,  only  I  had  no  posi- 
ri ;  I  was  a  candidate  for  no  office. 

J.  Where  did  you  canvass  mainly,  sir! — A.  Over  the  county. 
^.  Did  you  canvass  out  of  your  own  county! — A.  No,  sir. 
J.  Did  you  canvass  your  county  very  generally! — A.  Yes,  sir;   I 
Dt  to  most  portions  of  it;  made  speeches  in  almost  all  portions  of  the 
mty. 

J.  The  object  of  this  committee  is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
!»  colored  people  at  the  lale  election  were  intimidated  and  driven  by 
imidation  to  support  the  democratic  ticket  or  to  vote  contrary  to 
iir  political  wishes.  I  ask  you  now,  sir,  your  observation  of  any  cir- 
nstance  that  came  within  your  knowledge  during  the  campaifrn  bear- 
;  upon  that  subject! — A.  I  will  say,  sir,  that  I  was  intimate  with  the 
M3utive  committee  and  acquainted  with  their  plans,  and  conferred 
Ih  them  freely,  beside  knowing  what  my  own  course  was,  and  I  never 
^  any  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  of  radical  colored 
>n  to  my  knowledge.  In  fact,  I  know  to  the  contrary,  that  the  whole 
licy  of  the  party  in  Darlington  was  a  peace  policy,  persuading,  en- 
avoring  to  address  ourselves  to  their  intelligence,  and  to  argue  them 
io  voting  with  us;  and  we  gave  as  our  reasons  for  it,  that  we  were 
e  people  and  one  government,  and  we  must  stand  together  or  fall 
jether;  that  whatever  was  the  interest  of  one  party  was  the  interest 

tbe  other;  and  we  took  occasion  to  speak  in  that  connection  of  the 
rsoDs  who  had  been  leading  them,  and  had  led  them  ignorantly  astray 
d  bad  betrayed  them.    That  was  the  policy  of  the  democratic  party 

Darlington  County.  1  never  went  out  of  it,  I  believe,  during  the 
nvass.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  have  many  democratic  clubs  in  your  county! — A.  Yes, 
r ;  we  have  a  democratic  club  in  every  town.  I  think  there  are 
B'entyone  or  two  townships.  We  had  a  democratic  club  in  every 
^wusliip,  and  then  we  had  a  county  democratic  club  com'posed  of  dele- 
ates  from  all  the  clubs. 

Q.  Is  there  a  person  in  your  county  named  Whittemore  ! — A.  There 
i  a  person  who  represents  our  county  in  the  senate;  he  doesn't  live 
bere;  be  lives  in  Massachusetts  according  to  his  own  statement  to  me. 
lis  wife  and  children  live  in  a  residence  near  the  city  of  Boston  accord- 
Dg  to  bis  own  statement  to  me,  and  he  rarely  ever  comes  there  except 
during  elections. 

Q.  What  is  his  given  name  ! — A.  B.  F.  Whittemore. 

Q'  State  whetht^r  you  made  any  allusions  to  him  in  your  speeches  in 
'^"©campaign. — A.  1  did,  sir;  I  did  in  almost  every  speech  I  made,  be- 
j^^se  he  has  been  ever  since  the  colored  people  have  had  a  vote  a 
'^a<ler,  and  has  deceived  and  led  them  astray. 

^^fr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  express  your  opinions. 

/A'he  Witness.  I  have  read  his  testimony  and  he  made  a  statement 
tbat  be  knows  nothing  about,  because  he  never  heard  me  make  a  polili- 
^'  speech  in  his  life. 

By  Mr.  Mebeimon  : 

Q-  Have  you  heard  him  speak  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q«  Can  you  give  us  the  substance  of  his  speeches? — A.  I  can  give 
you  some  things  that  I  have  heard  him  say.  I  will  give  you  an  instance. 
^ne  tbiug  that  I  remember  now  that  he  said  at  the  last  election — I  have 
'i^t^d  him  speak  at  all  the  elections  ever  since  he  has  been  then 
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Mr.  Cameron.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prior  elections. 

The  Witness.  I  heard  him  on  one  occasion  say 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  waspreceding  this  recent  canva^^s. 

Q.  You  need  not  go  into  that. — A.  The  course  that  he  has  been  per- 
suing all  the  time  is  the  same  as  that  he  pursued  during  the  last  can- 
vass. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  the  substance  of  his  speeches,  if  you  can  re- 
member it;  you  cannot  express  an  opinion  ;  wejust  want  the  sobstaoa; 
of  what  he  said. — A.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  remember  that;  I  m 
lell  you  that  instance. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  was  when  ? — A.  That  was  preceding  this  canvass;  on  an- 
other occasion. 

Q.  Was  it  prior  to  1874! — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  go  back  of  1874. 

The  Witness.  I  have  heard  him  make  speeches  all  the  time.  Well, 
the  speeches  which  I  have  heard  him  make  recently — L  heard  himioa 
speech  in  the  last  canvass — it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  county  c^uven 
tion  for  the  nomination  of  county  officers.  He  told  them  that  Ibej 
must  stick  together;  tliat  if  they  didn't  they  would  be  virtually  r^ 
uiHuded  to  slavery.  That  has  been  the  character  of  his  stateojeut^i  lo 
iliem  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yon  need  not  make  those  general  statements,  )Ir. 
E4lwanls ;  state  what  he  said  in  any  speecn  not  prior  to  1874. 

The  Witness.  I  am  referring  to  that  speech  that  he  made  at  ibat 
ronventioii.  He  referred  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  told  them  tliai 
there  whs  an  instance  of  w  here  the  colored  people  were  deprived  of  llwir 
rights;  that  we  intended  to  make  them  mere  paupers,  and  iuteude<lto 
ie<iuce  them  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  I  don't  pretend  to  repeat  bisltiu 
guage,  because  I  can't  do  it;  but  he  said  that  was  just  an  instauceof 
what  they  might  expect  if  they  were  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  bne. 

Then  he  referred  to  what  he  called  rifle-clubs.  He  spoke  ot  seein? 
democrats  armed  on  one  occasion ;  and  said  to  them,  "  Well,  1  <lo  i»^' 
iidvise  you  to  come  armed  now  ;  but,"  he  says,  "  we  are  goiugtohave 
a  big  meeting  here  on  a  certain  day."  He  says,  "  Well,  1  dou't  advk 
you  to  come  armed,  because  that  is  against  the  law  of  the  Stiite:  l^ai 
>ou  must  come  prepared  to  take  care  of  yourselves."  He  wautedtobe 
careful,  and  was  careful  not  to  make  a  sweeping  remark  that  would 
commit  himself.  He  was  aware  that  I  was  listening,  I  presume,  fori 
saw  a  colored  man  go  to  the  window  and  look,  and  go  back  towarf 
where  he  was  speaking,  and  I  could  hear  his  speech  suspeuded  for* 
period.  That  was  as  strong  as  I  heard  him.  Fie  did  attempt  to  say  in 
several  speeches  what  I  said  ;  but  he  never  heard  me  make  a  political 
speech  in  his  life.  He  has  heard  me  make  Sunday-school  speeches  to 
the  colored  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Christiancy.)  You  know  that  he  never  heard  you  make* 
political  speech  ? — A.  I  am  very  sure  of  it.  He  never  was  pres^"^ 
when  I  made  one ;  1  know  that. 

Q.  That  is,  you  didn't  see  him  present? — A.  I  know  ho  was  not  tbere, 
because  he  declined  to  come.    We  invited  him  courteously  to  comeao* 
he  declined  to  do  it.    I  know  he  was  not  there.     He  ha8  related  ber«  in 
his  testimony  what  has  been  said.    He  said,  just  a  few  days  before 
election 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
You  heard  him,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  just  the  kind- 


.  Wait  one  moment,  Mr.  Edwards.  You  know  very  well  that  you 
lot  testify  as  to  that. — A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  did  not  in- 
I  to  say  anything  likely  to  prejudice  your  minds.  I  observe,  in  his 
mony,  that  almost  everything  he  says  is  hearsay, 
r.  Mebbimon.  He  says  this :  ^'In  August  the  campaign  commenced, 
there  was  a  general  intimidation  throughout  the  entire  county. 
8  clubs  were  drilling  in  public  view  and  parading  in  public  high- 
s  and  on  private  premises  and  shooting  at  marks,  and  there  were 
?ral  rumors  of  violence.  Notice  given  to  me  of  peril  to  my  life,  and 
-e  were  persons  armed  riding  about  the  county.  They  would  come 
ur  meetings  and  demand  a  division  of  time." 
ow,  what  will  you  say  of  that! — A.  Well,  sir,  is  Timmousville  called 
•e! 

[r.  Mekrimon.  Yes,  sir.     He  says:  "At  Timmousville,  in  August, 
bad  been  notified  by  the  democrats  that  they  would  have  a  division 
ime  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.    The  day  before  the  meeting  arrived 
white  people  rode  towards  Timmousville.    They  had  arms  in  their 
icles  and  on  their  shoulders,  and  on  Saturday  I  went  to  Timmons- 
)and  found  great  excitement  and  fear.    The  county  chairman  and 
:or  came  to  see  me  a^out  a  divisiou  of  the  time,  and  I  told  them 
t  it  was  a  republican  meeting^,  and  that  we  couldn't  divide  the  time." 
be  Witness.  Shall  I  respouii  to  the  general  question  of  iutiujidation 
:,  and  then  go  on  to  Timmonsvillef 
[r.  Merrimon.  Yes,  sir ;  you  may  go  on  that  way. 
he  Witness.  I  had  already  answered,  sir,  if  there  had  been  intimi- 
ion,  or  any  ettbrt  at  intimidation,  I  am  very  sure,  from  the  part  1 
i  in  the  canvass  ot  the  county,  I  have  never  k^owu  it    I  say  that  it 
ot  so. 

j.  How  about  that  general  state  of  terrorism! — A.  Well,  sir,  there 
i  some  terrorism  on  the  other  side.  I  will  state  that  there  was  intimi- 
ion,  but  that  intimidation  came  from  the  other  side.  1  know  that  to 
so,  for  I  witnessed  it. 

J.  Can  j'ou  specify  any  circumstance  ! — A.  I  will  specify,  sir.  On  one 
asion — or  perhaps  1  may  as  well  go  to  Timmousville  first,  because 
it  was  pretty  much  the  center  of  the  canvass  in  our  countj'.  He  speaks 
t)i8  information.  I  had  information,  we  all  had  information,  that  the 
►taiu  of  a  militia  company — or  had  been  captain  of  a  militia  company 
It,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  disbanded  ;  their  arms  had,  I  think, 
in  ordered  by  the  government  to  be  given  up;  and  was  then  a  mem- 
of  the  legislature,  and  afterwards  ran  and  was  elected  again ;  Samuel 
Keith,  a  colored  man — we  were  informed  that  he  said  that  they  were 
ng  to  fight. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

I  Do  you  know  he  said  it  f — A.  Only  know  the  same  way  that  Mr. 

iittemore  says  they  were  threatened. 

kir.  Christiancy.  If  you  do  not  know  it  I  object  to  its  being  taken 

Che  Witness.  I  want  to  state  our  motives — my  motives — for  going 
ire :  that  was  what  I  was  after.    It  was  stated  that  those  parties  had 

d 

kfr.  Christiancy.  We  have  no  objection  to  your  stating  that  in  con- 
[uence  of  what  you  had  heard  you  went  to  Timmousville;  we  have 
objection  to  that  at  all,  if  you  want  to  state  that;  but  as  to  a  specific 
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statement  made  by  some  one  else  when  yon  were  not  present,  we  object 
to  that. 

The  Witness.  I  will  go  on,  then,  if  I  cannot  be  allowed  the  same 
privilege  that  Mr.  Whittemore  was. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  reflect  upon  the  fairness  of  the  commit 
tee;  you  are  allowed  precisely  the  same  privilege  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  objected  time  and  again  while  that  witness  was 
testifying. 

Mr.  Cameron.  The  same  rule  was  applied  that  has  been  applied  to 
every  witness  and  will  be  applied  to  this  witness. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Go  on,  Mr.  Edwards. — A.  Well,  sir,  in  consequence  of  what  was 
said  we  went  down  there.  We  expected  that  the  people  at  Timmon.^ 
ville  would  be  imposed  upon.  We  went  there  without  invitatiou  ftoni 
anybody — no  democratic  club  or  anybody.    My  purpose  in  going — 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  what  was  your  pnri)ose. 

The  Witness.  My  purpose  was  peaceful ;  I  will  state  that,  and  I  will 
state  that  one  of  the  leaders  had  said  to  me 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  One  of  the  leaders  of  what  party  f — A.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  party  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  legislature,  Jordan  Lang. 
a  colored  man,  said  to  me  that  when  he  saw  me  going  that  be  knev 
there  would  be  peace  there.    I  have  always  borne  out  that  reputation. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  defend  yourself. 

The  Witness,  Well,  sir,  when  I  .went  down  there,  on  my  way  I  i)a88e<l 
by  Jordan  Lang's  house,  about  three  miles  from  the  village — ^Timmons 
ville  is  twelve  miles  from  our  town — and  they  were  loading  a  wagon 
with  arras,  putting  guns  into  it.  I  saw  them  do  it.  and  I  passed  tbem 
all  along  the  road  with  giins  j  colored  men  ;  republicans,  too,  1  knew 
them  to  be.  All  along  the  road  they  had  guns,  and  when  we  got  there 
I  suppose  there  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  white  men  riding 
into  town  on  horseback. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Were  they  armed  f — A.  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  a  gun  upon 
the  shoulders  of  any  of  them.    I  did  not  see  their  arms  if  they  bad  anV' 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  No  pistols  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  them,  sir ;  that  is,  but  very  few  of 
them.  Occasionally  I  could  see  a  pistol  in  a  belt ;  no  attempt  to  conceal 
them.  It  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  arms  are  carried  in  our  coontry 
now  by  both  races.  I  know  that  to  be  true,  for  I  have  seen  it.  I  did 
not  see  but  few  pistols  that  day.  I  suppose  there  was  not  exceediog 
from  thirty  to  fifty  guns  that  I  saw  in  the  hands  of  white  men  that  day, 
and  when  I  got  to  Timmonsville  I  did  not  see  but  few  guns ;  but  after 
the  committee — not  being  on  the  executive  committee,  I  cannot  state 
the  facts  or  any  of  the  conversation  5  1  only  know  what  they  said  aboQt 
it.  I  know  that  the  chairman.  Colonel  Law,  who  is  a  witness  here^  came 
and  announced  to  a  crowd  of  white  people  that  the  republicans  declined 
to  allow  them  to  share  the  stand  and  speak  with  them,  and  said  that 
they  would  go  to  another  stand  ;  and  then,  under  his  advice  and  injon 
too,  we  quietly  marched  up  to  the  stand  that  had  been  prepared,  as  I 
was  informed — I  don't  know — jointly  by  the  democrats  and  republicans. 
That  was  Mr.  Whittemore's  statement;  that  he  gave  it  up  because b» 
didn't  claim  that  it  was  theirs.    We  quietly  went  up  there,  and  then 
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^  went  np  to  a  stand  of  tbeir  own,  I  reckon,  and  we  did  not  see  any 
ublicaus  at  all.  They  had  preceded  as  farther  up  the  road. 
5.  They  went  to  another  place  f — A.  To  another  place.  The  only 
IS  that  I  saw  exhibited  by  the  white  people,  or  the  larger  portion  of 
m,  was  at  that  time.  They  carried  their  guns  up  as  they  went  up  to 
stand,  and  I  suppose  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  from 
-ty  to  fifty  guns  that  I  saw.  After  we  got' through  speaking  at  our 
□d — we  had  some  democratic  speaking  there — some  of  us  then  went 
to  the  stand  where  the  republicans  were  speaking.  It  was  on  my 
p  home,  a  mile  nearer  home,  and  I  did  not  return  at  all  to  Timmous- 
c  It  was  a  mile  out  of  Timmonsville,  directly  on  my  way  home. 
»  went  down  there,  some  of  us,  and  I  don't  suppose  there  was  more 
.n  fifty  mounted  men  that  went  down  there. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

J.  I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  number  of  democrats. 
.  Whittemore  says  there  were  about  two  thousand  republicans  and 
>ut  filteeen  hundred  democrats  there  at  the  school-house! — A.  Fifteen 
ndred  democrats! 

^,.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  suppose  there  was  one-thirtieth  of  that  number 
ut  up  to  the  school-house,  and  there  may  have  been  fifteen  hundred 
town  that  day.  I  suppose  there  were,  but  they  didn't  go  up  there, 
oppose  there  was  as  many  as  fifty  mounted  men,  and  there  may  have 
en  one  hundred  or  more  than  one  hundred  white  democrats  went  up 
are;  but  there  was  only  about  fifty  mounted  men,  and  I  don't  remem- 
rto  have  seen  but  very  few  guns,  if  any,  in  the  hands  of  the  white 
in  when  we  went  up  to  that  stand. 

We  didn't  go  up  there  with  any  other  purpose  than  to  hear  what  Mr. 
liittemore  had  to  say.  When  we  got  there  Colonel  Law  was  at  the 
ad  of  these  mounted  men  that  rode  up  there,  and  they  all  rode  up  on 
e  side  and  listened  respectfully  until  Mr.  Whittemore  was  done.  He 
en  announced  to  them  that  Mr.  Richardson,  candidate  for  Congress, 
is  there,  and  would  like  to  speak  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 
Q.  Who  announced  that ! — A.  Colonel  Law. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Mr.  Whittemore  says  this:  "When  I  was  on  the  stand  five  hun- 
ted mounted  horsemen  drove  up  and  surrounded  the  place,  with  rides 
1  their  shoulders  and  pistols  in  their  belts.''  Is  that  true,  sir? — A. 
hat  is  not  true.  There  were  not  five  hundred  mounted  men  there  that 
*y,aud  1  do  not  think  there  was  exceeding  fifty  men  mounted  that 
^nt  up  there,  and  they  didn't  surround  anything;  they  rode  up  to  one 
^eaud  listened  until  he  got  done.  I  walked  up ;  I  was  not  mounted, 
^ent  down  in  a  buggy  that  day.  They  listened  to  Whittemore  until  he 
^t  through,  and  then  Colonel  Law  asked  them  if  they  would  hear  Col- 
^el  Richardson ;  and  Colonel  Richardson  then  gave  them  a  short 
^ch — that  is,  those  that  would  remain.  When  we  got  through  there 
*I  would  not  say  positively,  but  I  think  there  were  ironi  one  hundred 
)  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  republicans  drawn  u])  in  line,  with 
^^H  iu  their  hands,  muskets,  shot-guns,  and  revolvers,  and  they  had 
^^liemington  ritles  that  had  belonged  to  that  militia  club;  aud  it  wiis 
taring  that  these  men  were  to  be  there  that  made  us  go  there  at 
Qce- 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  Used   to   belong   to    what    militia   club! — A.  Belonged   to  a 
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milita  company  that  I  had  spoken  of  a  little  while  ago,  that  Mr.  Samoel 
J.  Keith  had  formerly  been  the  captain  of.    They  bad  arms  there  in 
their  hands,  and  were  drawn  up  in  line  ready  for  an  emergency.    Well, 
sir,  that  night  as  we  rode  home — I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Wliittemore 
^aid   to  them  down  there,  except  that  he  said  he  was  sorry  for  the 
necessity  of  their  having  guns  in  their  hands;  but  when  they  heard  of 
^nch  things  as  the  murder  of  colored  men  it  was  natural  for  them  to  do 
t  hings  of  that  kind.    As  we  went  home  the  colored  men,  as  we  passed 
them,  in  several  instances,  were  what  I  would  call  impertinent  iu  tbeir 
manner  of  address  to  us.     We  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it,  but  rode  on 

home.    They  came  in  town  that  night,  a  good  many  of  them 

Q.  Came  into  what  town  f — A.  Into  the  town  of  Darlington.  Tber 
went  from  the  town  that  morning,  and  Mr.  Whittemore  went  from  the 
town  with  persons  who  had  guns,  and  they  came  back  bragging  of  bow 
We  had  backed  oat. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  1 — A.  I  heard  a  good  many  of  their  remarks; 
1  could  not  mention  any  particular  individual. 

Q.  Well,  give  some  of  the  remarks  that  you  heard. — A.  I  heanl  re- 
marks that  I  was  morally  certain  referred  to  the  Tinimonsville  affair. 
They  didn't  say  Timmonsville,  and  I  cannot  say,  thereioie,  tbat  tbey 
were  talking  about  Timmonsville  ;  but  I  heard  one  of  their  promioeot 
sjjeakers,  a  man  who  was  a  candidate  for  office 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  Who  was  that! — A.  Theodore  B.  Gordon.  I  heard  him  say/* I 
just  wish  that  they  had  raised  a  disturbance.  We  would  have  cleaned 
J  hem  out.  We  intended  to  clean  them  out."  And  I  overheard  tbe^on 
of  this  man  Gordon  Lang,  John  Lang — I  cnme  upon  a  company  of  tbem. 
Tliey  did  not  know  I  was  near.  It  was  a  little  dark,  and  1  was  goiug 
from  my  office  home,  an  evening  or  two  afterwards.  Said  he,  '*1  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  damned  reb.  We  heard  such  tbreats 
before  we  went  there,  and,"  he  said,  ''we  went  there  lor  that  puifiose." 
Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  me  to  state  in  reference  lo  tbe 
Timmonsville  aft'air  1    If  not,  I  will  go  on  to  the  general  question  again. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Well,  sir,  just  proceed  with  your  account.  Just  give  your  informa^ 
lion  and  your  observation. — A.  I  have  told  yon  all  I  know  about  Tim- 
monsville, I  suppose.  Soon  after  that,  I  think  it  was  on  the  first  Mon- 
ihiy  in  September — ^the  first  Monday  in  the  month  there  is  a  sale-day  in 
South  Carolina.  I  have  an  office  on  the  square,  with  a  piay^a  iu  front; 
and  there  was  a  very  considerable  amount  of  disposition  to  bully  colored 
democrats  by  the  colored  republicans,  and  one  instance  ot  it  occnm<i 
immediately  in  front  of  my  piazza.  Colonel  Law,  myself,  and  several 
others  sat  upon  my  piazza,  and  we  saw  them  wrangling  and  talking. 
They  were  in  groups  all  about  the  square,  and  it  was  a  general  intimi- 
dation, if  I  understand  anything  about  it,  of  colored  democrats;  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  and  really  I  felt  very  much  afraid 
that  there  would  be  trouble.    We  were  appealed  to  by  the^e  meu — 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  By  whom  1 — A.  By  those  colored  democrats.    They  said,  "Yoo 

promised  to  protect  us."    We  made  promises  to  the  colored  ra(«  in  oar 

speeches  that  those  who  voted  with  us  should  have  protection ;  aod 

they  appealed  to  us.    I  witnessed  some  of  that.    I  was  called  upou  as 
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torney,  by  the  democratic  party,  to  be  present  at  the  preliminary 
iuation  of  a  case  of  intimidation  of  a  colored  man,  who  was  a  dem- 
,  by  women.  They  set  their  women  upon  him,  and  the  proof  was — 
rd  the  proof — that  these  women  had  made  an  onset  upon  this  col- 
man  because  he  was  a  democrat 

.  Christiancy.  I  object  to  proving  testimony  in  that  way,  second- 
ed. 

e  Witness.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  what  evidence  is  if  that  was 
.  case  of  intimidation. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

How  do  you  know  it  f — A.  I  was  present  at  the  examiniition — ex- 
eil  the  witnesses.    I  do  not  know  it  in  any  other  way. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Can  you  testify  to  the  truth  of  everything  a  witness  testifies  to  on 
itand  f — A.  1  do  not  say  that,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimo^J  : 

Proceed  now  j  any  other  locality  or  anything  else  you  observed  ? — 

[hose  kind  of  things  occurred  in  the  county 

.  Often! — A.  Very  frequently,  sir.     I  was  present 

.  Whittemore  sajs,  among  other  thingv«*,  "Col.  B.  W.  Edwards  said 
speech  that  tbey  intended  to  discbarge  every  man  who  voted  the  re- 
liean  ticket.  Cfeorge  W.  Darling  did  so;  and  that  those  speeches 
a  ma<le  at  the  courthouse ;  they  said  they  would  remove  every  man 

I  their  plantations  who  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  they  would 
tin  spite  of  Grant's  and  Chamberlain's  proclamations." — A.  Now, 
the  speeches  referred  to  on  -that  occasion  Mr.  Whittemore  did  not 
p  a  word  of,  and  he  never  hr^ard  me  make  a  speech,  as  I  stated  be- 
.  I  know  he  did  npt  hear  this,  because  we  addresstul  him  a  respect- 
letter  at  the  close  of  that  meeting  to  attend  at  a  public  liiseussion  on 
absoqnent  occasion. 

bere  say  that  there  never  was  a  demand  made  for  a  division  of  time 
be  republicans  by  the  democrats,  to  my  knowledge,  unless  you  call 
t  atTimmonsville  a  demand.  Tbey  declined  it,  and  we  did  not  push 
t  Timmonsville.  There  never  was  anything  liij'3  a  demand,  to  my 
wledge,  on  any  other  occasion.  We  addressed  him  a  respectful  note, 
ch  I  helped  to  put  in  language,  to  come  and  discuss  the  matter.  I 
er  did,  and  never  heard  any  other  man,  make  the  statement  that  he 
ges  I  made  there,  at  which  speech  he  was  not  present  and  knew 
biDg  about.  I  never  heard  any  man  make  that  statement, 
never  h^ard  anybody  threaten  to  turn  everybody  off  that  did  not 
e  the  denK)cratic  ticket.  It  is  probable  that  at  that  time  and  on  that 
asion  I  said  to  them  that  I  would  not  rent  lands  to  those  who  voted 
inst  me  in  the  State  election,  to  those  who  voted  the  radical  ticket; 

I I  made  a  distinction  between  the  radical  and  the  republican  ticket. 
>U1  them  that  they  had  been  putting  men  in  office  in  South  Carolina 

0  would  ruin  any  country,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  stand 
»nd  that  they  were  putting  men  there  who  were  squandering  our 
i)ey,  and  who  levied  such  taxes  upon  us  that  we  were  taxed  out  of 

property,  and  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  help  the  colored  men. 
>  have  been  helping  them  also,  by  supplying  them,  as  well  as  by  rent- 
'  lands  to  them ;  that  we  did  not  propose  to  make  contracts  with 
'8e  who  went  on  trying  to  put  such  persons  as  those  in  office,  to  ruin 

1  take  our  property  away  from  us. 
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By  IMr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  did  not  propose  to  rent  lands  to  those  who 
voted  the  radical  ticket? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  argument  was,  *' We  do  not 
propose  to  make  contracts  with  you  if  you  vote  lor  those  men,  such  men 
as  you  have  voted  for  heretofore;  but  we  will  carry  out  all  our  contracts 
with  you ;  we  don't  propose  to  violate  any  contract  or  turn  out  any  mao 
until  his  contract  has  expired  ;  we  will  turn  out  nobody."    I  never  heard 
any  man  tell  them  that  he  would  not  employ  any  of  them.    We  said 
just  simply  that  we  would  not  rent  them  lands.    As  for  any  proelama 
tion  ot  Grant's  or  Chamberlain's,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  wasaoy 
proclamation  in  reference  to  that  matter.    I  could  tell  you  a  goodmaoj 
things  that  I  heard  Mr-  Whittemore  siiy,  if  you  want  to  hear. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Yon  can  tell  anything  you  heard  him  say. — A.  I  did  not  bear  him 
say  that  Grant  would  see  the  lands  were  cultivated,  or  that  Cbauiber 
lain  said  so  either.     I  did  not  hear  him  say  so  myself. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  election  ? — ^A.  I  was  at  Darlington 
Court  House,  sir. 

Q.  W^ere  yon  about  the  polls  during  the  day  a  great  deal !— A.  Yes, 
sir;  1  remained  at  No.  1  poll  during  the  day. 

Q.  How  many  boxes  were  there  ! — A.  There  were  two,  sir. 

Q.  Number A.  Number  1  and  2,  sir. 

Q.  W^hittemore,  in  his  testimony,  says,  among  other  things,  "The  dem 
ocrats,  to  the  number  of  probably  not  less  than  fifty,  took  possession  of 
the  poll,  and  one  said,  '  Now,  boys,  don't  let  a  damned  republican  vote 
here  to  day.'"  Did  you  hear  that,  sir! — A.  I  did  not  hear  that.  Hid 
not  get  there  very  early  ;  it  must  have  been  an  hour  by  sun — the  mom 
ing  was  cloudy — when  I  got  over  there.  A  great  many  more  repub 
licans  were  about  the  polls  than  democrats.  There  were  eleven  buudmi 
and  fifty  republican  votes  and  only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dem(h 
cratic ;  and  they  had  the  polls  more  in  their  possession  all  the  time 
after  I  got  there  than  the  democrats  did.  I  did  not  see  any  democrat 
even  press  or  urge  upon  a  colored  man  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  many  colored  men  vote  the  democratic  ticket  T — A.  There 
were  a  few  voted  it,  but  thej'  were  under  terrorism  from  the  other  side. 
I  carried  men  there  myself — one  or  two,  sir — that  I  expected  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket ;  and  when  I  had  talked  to  them  awhile  the  ioflaeo 
tial  ones  on  the  other  side  would  take  them  away  from  me  and  carried 
them  off  and  voted  them,  1  presume. 

There  were  arms  brought  in  by  the  republicans  and  deposited  in  the 
jail,  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  poll  No.  1.  I  did  not  see  thorn  brought 
up  there,  but  1  saw  them  taken  out  the  next  day,  a  good  many  of  them; 
saw  the  persons  who  took  them  and  brought  them  and  deposited  them 
there  the  morning  before  election-day,  or  the  night  before.  The  jailer 
was  a  radical,  and  somewhat  of  a  bullying  leader. 

I  was  at  poll  No.  1  when  a  rifie  was  brought  and  deposited  in  the 
house  that  morning  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  poll.  There  were 
no  visible  arms  amongst  the  white  people  at  all  there,  and  if  we  had 
brought  any  the  republicans  would  have  eaten  us  all  up. 

I  will  say  now,  sir,  in  reference  to  the  statement  of  democratic  clubs 
riding  about  the  country  and  going  about  with  arms  and  shooting  at 
targets,  and  all  that  Uind  of  thing,  that  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  more  of 
it  by  the  republicans  than  by  the  democrats.  The  republicans  were  not 
generally  as  well  mounted,  because  they  did  not  have  the  horses;  hat 
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lie  moanted  men  in  oar  clubs  did  not  have  any  visible  arms ;  I  pre- 
ame  that  they  had  pistols,  though  I  do  not  know. 

Not  long  after  the  speech  that  I  told  you  I  heard  Mr.  Whittemore  make 
X  the  convention  where  the  county  nominations  were  made,  in  which  he 
old  them  to  come  in  and  take  care  of  themselves,  1  saw  a  company 
Irilling  with  arms  in  their  hands  in  tbe  streets  one  morning,  and  I  saw 
nonnted  men  with  arms,  colored  republicans ;  and  that  day  those  of  us 
who  were  present  at  the  speaking  were  there  without  any  visible  arms, 
and  there  were  too  few  of  us  to  have  made  any  demonstration  ;  and  on 
several  occasions — I  mean  one  or  two,  toward  the  close  of  the  canvass — 
I  suppose  it  was  not  more  than  a  week  or  two  before  the  election — Mr. 
Wbittemore  and  others  went  to  Timmonsville  to  speak.  I  did  not  go. 
1  only  heard  that  they  did  speak ;  but  the  crowd  came  back  after  dark, 
aud  as  they  entered  the  town  made  it  hideous  with  yells  and  the  firing 
of  gnns.  They  fired  off,  I  suppose,  hundreds  of  guns,  and  it  was  very 
much  to  the  annoyance  and  even  terror  of  the  people  of  the  town;  and 
we  could  not  suppress  that  thing,  there  were  so  many  more  of  them  than 
there  were  of  the  white  people,  and  so  few  of  the  white  people,  that  we 
could  not  prevent  it. 

1  have  seen  them  tiling  their  guns  and  pistols.  I  have  seen  them  take 
their  muskets  out  of  my  yard — men  that  I  had  in  my  employment — and 
go  to  drill.  I  have  seen  them  come  into  town  more  than  once  at  various 
fiiues  in  the  evening  with  their  guns,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  drill- 
ing. I  have  seen  that;  I  have  heard  their  noises,  their  disturbances, 
*nd  their  firing  of  guns,  repeat-edly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  of  guns  by  the  colored  people  on  the  Satur- 
day evening  before  the  election  f  If  you  say  yes,  state  where  it  was — 
I  mean  about  your  town. — A.  That  was  the  time  that  they  came  in  from 
rimmonsville.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  was  very  much  to 
>cir  annoyance ;  and  it  was  done  with  a  great  deal  of  apparent  purpose 
'o  flaunt  into  the  faces  of  the  white  people  that  they  were  unable  to 
'ake  care  of  themselves.    It  seemed  to  be  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  speech  made  by  a  man  named  Keith  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
t  did  not  bear  that.  That  is  this  same  Samuel  J.  Keith  who  is  captain 
>t'  a  company.  I  did  not  hear  that  speech,  sir;  but  I  will  give  you  one 
nstance.  I  told  you  that  we  invited  them  to  come  and  participate  in 
>nr  discussions — they  say  that  we  demanded  a  division  of  time — we 
nvited  them  to  come  on  one  Tuesday  evening  to  the  courthouse,  and 
^tr.  Whittemore  declined,  and  they  all  declin^;  none  of  them  came; 
ione  of  the  leaders  attended  that  time;  but  the  evening  before,  that  is, 
^onday  evening,  they  conducted  the  meeting  for  themselves,  and  they 
Hd  not  invite  us,  or  tell  us  they  were  going  to  have  a  meeting.  Butl 
^ent  in  the  courthouse  and  just  sat  down  as  a  citizen  and  listened,  and 
^  beard  inflammatory  speeches  from  more  than  one.  I  heard  J.  A. 
^mith,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  was  afterward 
'lected  again  to  the  present  session,  talk,  too.  Well,  he  talked  about 
^ow  their  old  masters  used  to  paddle  them  and  abuse  them,  and  he  in- 
l^med  their  minds  as  much  as  he  could  against  the  white  people.  That 
^as  the  general  tenor  of  their  speeches — inflaming  their  minds  against 
he  white  people — and  it  has  made  a  race  question  between  the  white 
^tid  black  men  in  our  part  of  the  country,  and  they  feel  that  way  toward 
^5,  and  act  that  way.    And  1  heard  this  same  Theodore  Gordon,  to  whom 

have  referred  before,  in  a  speech  there  that  night  say  that  they  must 
farmed;  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves;  and  he  referred  to 
ome  two  or  three  instances  where  there  had  been  collisions  between 
bem,  and  said :  "We  did  not  come  out  so  well  at  first,  but  it  got  better 
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and  better,  and  the  last  one  we  bad  is  better  still.''  Said  he,  "Jo 
them  come ;  I  am  ready  for  them  any  time,  and  I  don't  care  how 
they  pitch  in ;"  and  there  was  a  colored  man  behind  me  who  say8, 
them  begin  it  tonight;  we  are  ready  for  them  ;  we  want  to  kill  tl 
I  did  not  think  that  I  was  in  any  danger;  I  was  not  frightened;  i 
did  not  know  what  they  would  do.  When  they  got  through  theirs 
ing,  this  man  Keith  rose  to  make  a  speech,  and  I  arose  and  addr 
the  chairman,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  make  a  request  of  that  met 
and  Keith  says,  ''No,  sir;  you  cannot;  you  will  not  be  heard;* 
would  not  allow  me  to  speak  at  all.  They  just  drowned  ray  voice;  ^ 
not  hear  me.  I  then  hallooed  out  what  I  intended,  that ''  we  woul 
glad  to  hear  you  all  at  our  meeting  to-morrow  night."  They  wouh 
hear  me  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Ca^ieeon  : 

Q.  That  was  their  meeting  f — A.  O,  yes ;  they  had  a  right  to  pre 
me  from  doing  it;  but  I  am  showing  you  the  spirit;  and  that  wai^ 
night  preceding  the  night  we  had  invited  them  to  come  to  our  meet 
In  answer  to  your  question  about  intimidation :  it  is  hearsay  testiio* 
I  presume,  strictly ;  that  is,  what  I  heard  was  said  to  colored  me 
reference  to  their  voting  my  ticket  or  refraining  from  voting  agaiuut 
we  never  said  to  them  that  we  will  expect  you,  or  require  you,  or  j 
thing  of  the  kind,  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  but  we  beg  you  nc 
vote  against  us,  to  refrain  from  ruining  us  and  yourselves.  And  1  tal 
to  them,  some  clients  of  mine,  professionally,  who  were  very  cle 
good  men,  and  they  said  to  me,  "  Well,  your  talk  seems  all  right, 
we  cannot  do  that ;  we  don't  dare  to  do  it."  They  then  told  me  i 
"  if  we  do  it  we  will  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and  our  property  will 
taken  from  us,  and  we  will  be  persecuted  and  killed ;  and  we  dou't  ( 
to  do  it,"  They  said  that  they  feared  they  would  be  killed  if  they  di< 
that  they  would  be  very  willing  to  do  it;  that  they  thought  whatli 
was  reasonable  and  right,  but  they  didn't  dare  to  do  it.  There  v 
numbers  of  them  told  me  that,  and  there  were  women  told  me  that  t 
husbands  should  not  do  it ;  that  they  would  be  killed  if  they  did  d( 
that  they  had  been  threatened  so.  Now,  the  character  of  the  8i)eet 
that  w^ere  made  to  the  colored  men — and  I  talked  to  them  privately 
in  the  same  way,  and  patiently  and  tediously,  as  well  as  in  public- 
speeches  all  went  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  their  interest  to  y 
with  us;  that  we  were  of  all  people  in  the  worid  the  best  ablet< 
their  friends,  and  had  the  greatest  reason  to  be  friendly  with  them, 
that  they  were  just  as  free  as  I  was  and  had  every  privilege  that  I  \ 
and  as  much  right  to  vote  their  ticket,  if  they  chose  to  vote  it,  as  I  h 
but  that  if  we  did  not  join  together  to  make  this  a  better  governn 
and  turn  out  these  men  we  should  be  all  ruined  together ;  aud  in 
speeches  I  referred  to  Mr.  Whittemore,  and  I  told  of  some  of  his  pec 
tions,  which  the  negroes  present  on  more  than  one  occasion  said  t 
knew  to  be  so. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  How  was  the  vote  in  your  county  as  to  the  result  ? — A.  There 
twenty -seven  or  twenty  eight  hundred — I  do  not  know  the  precise 
ures — <lemocratic,  and  thirty -three  hundred  and  odd — thirty-three 
thirty-four  hundred  is  my  recollection — republican. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  republicans  got  their  usual  vote— a 
vote  ! — A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  did,  sir.  I  know  t 
that  they  got  more  votes  than  they  had  in  the  county,  because  I  ki 
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of  repeating ;  I  know  of  persons  under  age  voting,  and  men  came  to 
me — were  brought  to  my  presence  the  day  of  election  and  admitteil 
that  they  had  voted  twice  that  day.  I  know  that  they  got  more  votes 
thau  they  have  got  in  the  county ;  that  is  to  say,  subtracting  what  they 
got  of  men  who  had  voted  with  us.  We  got  two  or  three  hundred  col- 
ored men  to  vote  with  us  or  stay  at  home.  We  had  taken  a  very  care- 
ful estimate  in  every  town  of  all  the  voters. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  estimate  yourself? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  whether  it  was  careful  or  not  ? — A.  I 
only  know  what  was  done  in  my  township ;  I  was  on  the  committee 

Q.  Speak  of  what  you  know  and  not  of  what  you  do  not  know — A. 
I  know  just  as  well  as  I  know  anything  what  the  census  in  my  county 
is,  and  that  was  taken  by  somebody  else.  I  know  that  there  were  more 
votes  than  there  were  men  that  voted  that  ticket,  and  I  know,  too,  that 
we  did  not  influence  a  vote  by  intimidation  or  terrorism.  My  kuowl- 
edjre,  of  course,  is  hearsay  to  some  extent,  but  I  know  there  was  nothing 
of  it  at  the  poll  where  I  was. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  What  has  been  the  course  or  conduct  of  the  republicans  in  your 
county  since  the  election  I — A.  Well,  sir,  recently  we  have  had  some 
very  flagrnut  outrages  in  the  county  ;  well,  I  cannot  say  that  the  repub- 
licans did  it,  though ;  they  were  committed  upon  democrats,  though. 

Q.  What  sort  of  outrages  were  they  if — A.  We  have  had  barns  set  on 
fire— my  own  was  set  on  tire,  in  three  different  places,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  instant,  last  Thursday  night,  and  it  has  been  set  on  tire  some 
tMro  or  three  times  since  the  canvass  commenced  in  our  town — gin- 
houses  and  barns;  gin-houses,  with  cotton,  corn,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  have  been  burned  in  the  count  v. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  burning  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any  burn- 
ing. 

Q.  Now,  do  not  testify  to  that ;  you  are  testifying  to  mere  hearsay. — 
A.  I  saw  the  fires  in  my  town ;  1  saw  the  fair-ground  building,  which  is 
considered  a  white  man's  institution  and  a  democratic  one,  that  was 
turned.  We  have  not  been  troubled  in  any  other  ways,  I  suppose,  but 
bj  incendiarism. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  general  reputation  of  this  n^an  B.  F.  Whitte- 
inore? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  his  general  reputation  for  a  gooii 
toany  years. 

Q.  What  is  it  for  truth  and  honesty  ? — A.  It  is  not  good. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  the  man  on  oath  ? — A.  I  would  not,  and  1 
think  I  can  produce  one  hundred  witnesses  that  would  not.  I  intended 
to  have  stated,  if  it  was  admissible,  that  my  speeches  were  in  reference 
to  Whittemore  particularly;  I  told  a  good  many  things  on  Whittemore, 
^tid  the  negroes  said  they  were  true — republicans  too — the  men  who 
^oted  the  republican  ticket. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  8, 1877. 
D,  F.  Berry  sworn  and  examiaed. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Qaestion.  State  your  age,  your  place  of  residence,  and  your  bosiues?.- 
Answer.  I  am  forty  years  old;  I  live  at  Marion;  I  am  sheiifif  of  to 
county;  also  a  farmer. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  sheriff! — A.  I  was  elected  on  the  16th of 
October,  1872. 

Q.  Elected  as  a  republican  or  a  democrat ! — A.  I  was  elected  by  tbe 
republicans,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  republican  at  that  time? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  politician  were  you  ;  on  which  side  of  politics  did 
you  belong:! — A.  I  was  a  democrat  elected  by  the  republicans. 

Q.  Did  they  know  your  politics  at  the  time  they  elected  you  ?— A.  I 
don't  know  that  they  did ;  they  did  not  ask  me  my  politics.  They  asM 
me  would  I  serve  if  1  was  nominated  and  elected,  and  I  told  thenil 
would;  alter  considering  the  matter,  I  finally  told  them  I  would  do  it 
I  suppose  they  elected  me  as  a  republican. 

Q.  A  negro  named  Simon  Crawford  has  stated  that  you  were  in  jail 
for  entering  somebody's  smokehouse;  is  that  true  or  false! — A.  That 
is  false ;  I  was  in  jail,  but  not  for  entering  a  smol^e-bonse. 

Q.  For  whatf — A.  Assault  and  battery,  and  for  defending  ray  o^ 
life,  as  1  thought. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  charged  with  stealing  to  your  knowledge ?- 
A.  I  never  have,  until  since  I  have  understood  that  Simon  Crawford 
ac(»used  me  of  it. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  any  thing  of  Simon  Crawford;  and,  ifyoo 
say  yes,  state  whether  you  have  at  any  time  visited  his  hou^e  and  un- 
der what  circumstances,  who  was  with  you,  what  wa^  done,  aud how 
came  you  to  go. — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  it  was  on  the  16th  ot  September- 
1  am  sure  it  whs  the  16th  of  September  I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Simon  Crawford's  and  was  informed  by  some  of  the  best  citizens 
there 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  what  the  citizens  informed  you. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  You  can  state  whether,  in  consequence  of  what  yon 
learned  from  the  people  in  his  neighborhood,  you  did  anytbing.— A. 
From  information  that  I  got,  I  went  to  Simon  Crawford's' hou^  and 
told  him  what  1  had  heard. 

Q.  You  can  sttite  what  you  told  him. — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  told  him 
that  I  understood  that  he  had  a  club  for  the  purpose  of  killing  oat  the 
women  and  children  and  burning  up  the  property  of  the  citizens  in  that 
neighborhood.  I  simply  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  the 
evil  of  this  thing,  in  order  to  keep  peace  in  the  neighborhood. 

By  Mr.  Christiakcy  : 
Q.  That  is  what  you  told  him  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  told  him. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  were  the  sheriff! — A.  I  was  the  sheriff,  and  am  yet,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  go  on,  sir. — A.  He  informed  me  that  it  was  false ;  that  what 
I  understood  was  false.     I  told  him,  well,  then,  I  bad  no  more  to  say. 
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glad  to  know  it  was  false.  He  told  me  the  object  of  their  club. 
I,  ^*  Well,  Simon,  that  is  all  right;''  and  we  left  each  other  just  in 
ray,  perfectly  peaceable.  I  even  shool^  hands  with  Simon,  because 
always  been  friendly  with  him  before  that  time,  and  we  parted 
ly,  as  I  thought.  Do  you  wish  for  me  to  continue  f 
Yes,  sir;  go  on  and  tell  all  about  what  happened  there. — A.  That 
n  Saturday  night,  the  16th  of  September.  On  Sunday  evening  I 
formation,  and  on  account  of  that  information  I  sat  up  all  night, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  town,  and  on  Monday  I  went  to  town  for 
irpose  of  attending  to  my  business  there.  When  I  reached  town 
id  that  the  whole  town  was  under  a  great  deal  of  excitement;  but 
ill  not  allow  me  to  bring  that  in. 

Gto  on  and  state  anything  you  saw  of  the  movements  of  the  negroes 
le  whites. — A.  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it  unless  you  will 
i  tell  the  reason. 
State  whether  you  did  anything  in  consequence  of  what  you  saw. — 

ell,  soon  afterwards  Simon  Crawford  came  into  town 

[  understood  you  to  say  just  now  when  you  reached  town  you 
quite  a  hubbub  and  excitement. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
^nt  in  town. 

Was  that  among  the  whites  or  blacks? — A.  It  was  among  the 
3.  I  met  a  good  many  white  persons;  among  them  was  W.  T. 
s  and  several  oiher  gentlemen,  and  they  told  me  that  Simon  Craw- 
Yon  cannot  state  that.  State  if  you  saw  Simon  Crawford  after 
and  under  what  circumstances. — A.  He  came  into  town  with 
er  colored  man,  who  came  to  me — I  can  tell  that,  can't  I  Y  Tbis^ 
i\  man  came  to  me  and  said  he  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  Simon 
ford,  to  meet  him  and  prevail  upon  him  not  to  come  into  town 
[lis  armed  men.  He  did  come  into  town  with  him — I  suppose  he 
back,  and  he  came  into  town  soon  afterward  with  Simon  Craw- 
boih  of  them  riding  in  a  sulky.  They  went  to  the  courthouse; 
tbat  they  went  down  to  Mr.  C.  Smith's  place,  who  was  then  a  trial- 
e. 
State  what  happened. — A.  Soon  afterward  Simon  left  town.    I 

dvised  by 

Yon  cannot  state  what  anybody  told  you.      Did  you  see  any 
•es  with  himf — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  saw  negroes  coming  in.    Simon 
in,  and  just  behind  him  there  was  a  crowd  of  negrbes. 
How  many  f — A.  I  declare  I  don't  remember  the  number. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Did  they  come  into  town  with  him  T — A.  Bight  with  him,,  behind 
ID  double  rank. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Were  they  armed! — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  armed;  those 
Dot  armed  ;  if  they  were  armed,  their  arms  were  secreted  so  that 
d  not  see  them.  He  went  on  slowly,  and,  I  suppose,  as  he  went 
Smith's  place  there  must  have  been  twenty-five  or  thirty  negroes 
with  him,  and  they  stopped  in  front  of  Smith's  ofiice. 
Who  was  he  ? — A.  A  trial-justice.    The  crowd  somewhat  dispersed, 

(iter  they  did,  I  was  advised  by  the  attorney,  Mr.  Johnson- 

They  won't  allow  you  to  tell  what  they  said  ;  what  was  done  after 
—A.  I  went  there  myself,  and  Captain  Evans,  and  applied  for 
warrants  for  Simon  Crawford.  They  were  issued  and  placed  in. 
ands  of  a  constable.    That  was  on  Monday,  the  ISth,  I  think.. 
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That  evening  there  was  another  warrant  issued  for  Simon  Crawford, by 
Col.  William  S.  Mallins,  who  was  a  trial-justice  then,  and  is  yet.  It 
was  lodged  in  my  hands,  directed  to  me  as  sheriff  of  the  county." 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  warrant? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  the  war- 
rant.   I  have  the  date  when  it  was  lodged,  and  when  it  was  executed. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  important  action  on  that  I  want  to  see  what  tbat 
warrant  was. — A.  It  was  a  peace- warrant.  It  is  on  record  in  my  office. 
I  have  the  date,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Go  on,  sir. — A.  It  was  lodged  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  On  the 
evening  of  the  19th — it  was  Tuesday  evening — I  went  up  there  to  Simoo 
Crawford's,  and  knowing  Simon  Crawford  as  I  did 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  Simon  Crawford  is  a  violent  man  ?— A. 
Very,  very,  sir.    Knowing  hini  as  I  did,  I  had  taken  a  posse  with  me, 

Q.  How  many  men  t — A.  I  think  there  was  five  men.  Before  I 
reached  the  place,  from  information  that  I  received,  there  was  two  of 
us  volunteered  to  go — I  got  information  that  he  was  armed,  and  bad 
a  crowd  of  some  thirty  or  forty  there,  and  that  he  said  he  woald  not  be 
arrested. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  was  the  report. — A.  In  consequence  of  what  I  heard  I  bad 
taken  with  me  these  five  men,  and  we  went  to  the  place  of  Simoa  Crav- 
ford,  and  when  I  got  there  I  saw  several  lights  in  the  yard,  and  tbey 
had  some  two  or  three  little  fires  iu  the  yard,  aud  then  there  was  tvo 
lights  iu  different  places  that  were  moving  across  the  road  goiug 
toward  a  house  near  by. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  was  going  aci'oss  that  way  f — A.  It  was  some 
men  toting  lights ;  I  think  there  was  two  or  three  lights. 

Q.  Men  carrying  them  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  little  bam  that  Simon 
had  just  across  the  lane.  Seeing  these  men  going  across  there  I  tdd  the  i 
boys,  '^  Now  we  must  use  every  effort  we  possibly  can  and  arrest  these 
men,''  aud  says  I,  "  Be  careful ;  don't  hurt  any  one,  nor  don't  shoot  any- 
body, whatever  you  do ;  we'll  arrest  him  without  shooting  him."  \MieD 
they  went  to  the  barn — I  thought  they  went  into  the  barn — I  ran  ap^aod 
as  i  ran  up  some  of  the  boys  hollered  and  some  one  fired  from  the  yard 
toward  us.  After  we  got  to  the  barn  we  closed  the  door  and  left  one 
gentleman  there  with  a  gun.  We  then  went  into  the  yard,  I  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  and  when  we  got  in  we  were  fired  into  again  from  near 
by.  I  think  it^  was  just  across  a  little  fence  in  the  field  where  tJie 
parties  were  that  fired  into  us.  One  of  my  posse  was  wounded  throngh 
the  shoulder.  They  all  had  left  the  yard — I  think  all  of  them  bad  led 
the  yard.  We  then  went  back  to  the  road.  This  party  that  was 
wounded  got  back  as  far  as  the  lane,  and  there  in  the  lane  he  fell  and 
could  not  get  any  farther. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  That  was  a  white  man,  a  member  of  your  posse? — A.  Yes^  sir.  I 
then  went  to  the  barn  myself  where  I  had  left  this  man  guarding  tha 
barn,  I  and  one  other  of  my  posse  went  there,  leaving  the  balance  is 
the  lane  with  this  wounded  man.  When  I  got  there  I  told  one  of  tbi 
boys,  says  I,  ^'  Bring  out  the  parties ;"  he  went  in  and  only  foand  o^ 
person  in  the  barn.  We  brought  him  out,  and  I  taken  charge  of  blA 
myself^  I  just  caught  him  by  the  collar.    I  didn't  know  who  he  was.  I 
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5w  he  was  in  the  crowd  there  with  them,  and  I  thought  it  was  iny 
;y  to  take  charge  of  him.  We  went  on  out  into  the  lane,  and  after 
got  into  the  lane  this  wounded  man  asked  for  water,  and  some  of 
par^  y  went  back  alter  water  into  the  yard.  I  could  give  you  a  dia- 
m  showing  exactly  the  situation  of  the  place,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
w  more  plainly  to  you  the  way  I  am  stating  it. 
Ir.  iMERRiMON.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  think,  for  our  purpose.  Go 
and  describe  it  as  fast  as  you  can. 

'he  Witness.  He  went  back  into  the  yard  after  water,  while  he  was 
ding  this  colored  man-: 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

J.  That  yard  was  the  house-yard  ! 

L.  Yes,  sir.  He  h5d  to  go  to  the  house  to  get  a  vessel  to  bring  the 
:er.  It  was  the  yard  around  the  house;  there  was  a  lane  between  the 
n  and  this  yard.  While  I  was  standing  in  the  lane  this  colored  mnn 
joy — he  was  nearly  grown,  I  suppose  he  was  quite  grown — he  jerked 
se  from  me,  and  I  tired  at  him  twice,  and  I  suppose  wounded  him 
ough  the  leg.  I  have  understood  since  that  I  did,  though  I  tlon't 
)w  that  I  did.  When  this  gentleman  came  out  with  the  water  there 
8  a  colored  man  came  out  with  him;  as  they  came  to  the  gate  I  was 
ndiug  at  the  gate,  or  at  the  bars,  rather ;  they  came  out,  and  as  they 
ne  out  1  walked  on  with  them  right  by  the  right  side  of  the  colored 
n,  be  on  the  right  side  of  this  posse  that  was  with  me.  Says  I,  know- 
;  that  this  wounded  man  wanted  the  water,  **  Hurry  up  fast." 
)oat  the  time  I  said  that  we  were  fired  into  and  this  colored  man 

1.  I  went  on  iminediately  to  the  wounded  white  man.  I  did  not 
ow  that  the  eolored  man  was  so  badly  hurt,  but  afterward  I  tound 
t  that  he  was.  I  called  the  parties  from  the  house. — the  women  at  the 
use;  they  came  out  and  took  charge  of  him.  And  we  got  a  cartfrom 
en),  put  the  wounded  man  into  the  cart,  and  carried  him  about  a  mile 
id  a  half  from  there,  pulling  the  cart.  We  were  afraid  to  put  a  horse 
to  it,  as  he  was  badly  wounded. 

Q.  That  is,  this  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  left  this  colored  man 
at  was  wounded  in  charge  of  these  colored  women.  ^ 

Q-  The  one  that  was  wounded  through  the  leg! — A.  No,  sir;  he  was 
Quoded  I  think  through  the  back. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  shot  him? — A.  Simon  Crawford's  party  shooting  at  our 
^^ty;  shooting  us  from  the  rear  as  we  came  out  from  the  gate  and 
fned  down  toward  the  wounded  man,  and  I  suppose  at  the  sound  of 
y  ^oice  as  I  said,  ''  Hurry  up,  boys,"  a  gun  or  pistol,  I  suppose  it  was, 
^  aod  this  colored  man  fell.  I  never  found  Simon  Crawford  there,  nor 
)erer  found  him  until,  I  think  it  was,  the  2d  of  October.  On  the  2d  of 
-tober  I  arrested  Simon  Crawford  near  the  town  of  Marion. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  with  him  ? — ^A.  I  carried  him  before  Trial-Justice 
Ditb,  Colonel  Mullins  not  being  present,  though  he  issued  the  warrant, 
ial Justice  Smith  was  present,  and  I  carried  him  before  him  and  he 
li'eD  his  bond,  and  he  was  turned  loose. 

(J.  Well,  sir,  in  going  there  the  first  time  that  yon  went,  state  whether 
a  had  any  political  object  in  going  there. — A.  None  in  the  world, 
;  politics  I  don't  think  was  hardly  mentioned.  I  know  there  was  no 
itical  object  we  had  in  going  there.  We  went  there  simply  at  the 
laest  of  these  citizens -who  lived  near  by. 

2.  He  said  that  you  went  back  there  and  stole  his  wine,  opened  his 
n,  and  threw  down  his  fences  ? — A.  I  never  saw  any  wine  there. 
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Mr.  Cameron.  He  did  not  say  that  you  did  it. 

The  Witness.  I  never  saw  auy  wine  there;  if  he  had  any  I  did  not 
see  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Merrimon.)  Was  he  a  person  of  much  means!— A.  No, 
sir ;  very  little  means,  I  suppose.  He  was  elaiming  a  small  piece  of 
land  that  was  under  mortgage  ;  I  think  about  twenty  acres,  if  I  am  oot 
mistaken. 

Q.  Was  he  solvent  at  all,  sir;  did  he  have  credit  there  ? — A.  Only  by 
giving  a  lien  on  his  land.  He  could  do  as  other  poor  men  did  therejund 
as  most  of  them  do ;  and  even  the  lien  was  closed  on  him  tbis  .year.  I 
closed  the  lien  on  him  myself,  or  my  deput^^  did  it,  for  a  very  small 
amount  that  was  advanced  to  him. 

Q.  if  anything  was  done  to  any  wine  he  had,  did  you  do  aoythinf 
with  it ! — A.  Nothing  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  done  by  the  posse  that  went  with  me,  for  they  were  strictly  under 
my  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  political  motive  at  all  ? — A.  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  auy  ot*  your  party,  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  I  don't  think  that 
they  did,  sir.     In  fact  I  am  almost  confident  that  they  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  this  man,  Simon  Crawford.; 
what  is  generally  said  about  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it! — A.  It  is  very  bad. 

Q.  Bad  for  what? — A.  He  has  often  been  accused  of  stealing  and  of 
telling  untruths,  and  so  on. 

Q.  How  is  he  for  violence  ? — A.  He  is  a  very  violent  fellow. 

Q.  A  dangerous  man  t — A.  Very  dangerous  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  store-house  there  with  goods  in  it! — A.  If  he  had  a 
store  house  I  have  never  seen  it,  or  if  he  had  any  goods  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  wine-hojuse  t — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did,  sir. 
There  were  some  little  barns  about  there.  I  don't  know  what  there  was 
in  tbem.  None  of  my  posse  went  into  none  of  them  except  this  one  that 
I  have  just  told  you  about.  If  there  was  anything  there  at  all  I  don't 
know  it.  There  was  only  one  of  the  party  who  went  in  and  he  brooght 
this  man  out. 

Ti.  Do  you  know  anything  further  about  this  transaction  f— A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  committee  your  own  account  of  it!— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  whether  any  action  was  taken  against  you  or  any  one  else 
on  account  ot  what  happened  there  by  the  United  States  authorities !- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  warrant  issued  b^'  the  United  States  comm.s- 
sioner. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  Mr.  Stober,  our  county  treasui-er. 

Q.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  whom  I — A.  For  myself  and  W.  T.  Erans 
and  several  other  gentlemen.  I  disremember  all  the  names.  1  could 
not  give  you  all  the  names. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  done  with  you  ?— A.  We  went  before  Stober;  oi 
course  we  went  and  reported.  Mr.  Johnson,  our  attorney,  went  tohio 
and  told  him  that  we  would  report  any  day  that  he  would  mention,  so 
he  mentioned  the  day  and  we  all  reported  that  day.  I  was  about  tbc 
village  there  all  the  time,  and  the  other  gentlemen  too,  and  when  that 
day^came  we  all  went  and  reported.  Simon  Crawford,  he  was  there  and 
gave  in  his  evidence  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what] 
he  stated  ;  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Chbistiancy.  You  need  not  state  any  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Merrimon.)  What  did  the  officer  do  with  them  ?— A.  He 
Lschar^ed  all  the  cases  but  my  own  and  cue  other. 
Q.  Who  was  the  other! — A.  Byron  Campbell. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  you  and  Campbell  ? — A.  We  were  bound 
rer  to  the  United  States  court. 

Q.  To  what  term  ! — A.  To  this  last  term  that  met  here. 
Q.  Were  you  here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  we  came  up. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you! — A.  It  was  postponed  until  May,  I 
link.  !Now  I  will  state  this,  not  because  I  know  it,  but  because  my 
tomey  said  so. 

Q.  You  were  here  to  attend  the  court  and  nothing  wa«  done! — A.  Yes, 
r  ;  I  was  here,  and  he  said  the  case  was  postponed  until  the  May  term 

Charleston,  and  we  went  home.    Both  of  us  were  here. 
Q.  State  whether  you  and  your  posse  went  to  Nelson   Crawford's 
[>u«e. — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  been  to  Nelson  Crawford's  house. 
Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  him  at  all,  sir! — A.  Nothing 
t.  all.     I  am  confident  that  my  posse  did  not  go,  none  of  them  ;  not 
ne  of  them. 

Q.  State  whether  your  gichouse  has  been  burned  since  that  difficulty 
rith  Crawford. — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  gin-house  was  burned,  and  a  lot  of 
ottou  and  cotton-seed,  and  a  good  many  other  things.  I  had  a  new 
;iu-house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  burned  it! — ^A.  I  always  believed 

Mr.  Cameron.  No  matter  about  that;  you  can  state  if  you  know. 

The  Witness.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  general  opinion  was. 

Mr.  Cameron.  We  don't  a^k  for  that. 

The  Witness.  If  you  will  allow  me  1  will  state  something  else  right 
ere.  Mr.  Dick  Davis  was  with  me  as  one  of  the  posse;  old  Squire 
eggett^s  son,  he  was  also  with  me  at  the  same  time.  My  gin- house 
atj  burned  soon  alter  Mr.  Davis's  gin  house  was  burned,  and  Colonel 
^itjgett's  mill-house  and  gin  all  connected  together;  it  was  gin,  wheat- 
ill,  bolting  machine,  rice-machine,  all  these  things  together.  It  was 
sso  burned  soon  after. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Merrimon.)  Do  you  know  a  negro  named  Isaac  Butler! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ci.,  Do  you  know  what  political  party  he  belongs  to! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
^longs  to  the  democratic  party. 
<^.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  has  been  done  to  him  on  account 

his  politics  ! — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  him  beset  on  the  street  myself 
r  the  colored  people,  by  the  radicals  there ;  but  I  suppose  1  can't  tell 
^18,  only  what  he  told  me. 

<3'  You  can  state  anything  you  heard  any  other  colored  man  say  to 
[tn  on  account  of  his  politics. — A.  Well,  I  heard  these  negroes  abuse 
itu  there. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  Why  did  they  abuse  him  ! — A.  They  abused  him  on  account  of  his 
olitics. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q.  How  did  they  abuse  him  !— A.  They  were  cursing  him,  and  going 
>u  considerable. 

Q.  Did  they  threaten  him  any  ! — A.  I  have  seen  the  marks  on  his 
kiead  where  he  was  beat. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  whether  he  was  beaten  f — A.  It  looked  like  he 
was  beat. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  his  head  was  beaten? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  where 
his  head  was  beaten. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  saw  the  marks  on  his  head  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  told  me 
what  did  it? 

Q.  You  have  heard  him  insulted  and  abused  because  he  was  a  dem- 
ocrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  heard  him  insulted  and  abused  because  be 
was  a  democrat. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  facts  in  connection  with  this  transactioi 
thai  you  have  not  stated  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sought  to  induce  colored  men  by  threats  of  vio- 
lence, directly  or  indirectly,  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  1  ne?ei 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  at  the  late  election  for  sherilt'?--A.  I  was 
not,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  ? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  much  of  the  political  campaign  in  your  county  T-A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  round  in  the  campaign. 

Q.  Slate  whether  you  observed  any  intimidation  or  violence  od  the 
part  of  one  class  of  people  toward  another. — A.  All  the  intimidatioD 
that  I  have  ever  seen  was  from  the  radical  darkies  toward  the  colored 
democrats. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  went  up  with  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  this 
man  Crawford  it  was  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  up  there  ? — A.  When  we  got  there  it  was 
dark.  It  was  some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  village,  and  the  var- 
rant  was  not  issued  until  late,  consequently  it  made  me  late  in  getting 
there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  moon  shining  that  night  ? — A.  I  disrememberfSir; 
I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.  You  know  Simon  Crawford  well  ? — ^A.  O,  yes,  sir  5  I  koow  bin 
well. 

Q.  You  never  found  him  that  night? — A.  We  never  found  him,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  several  colored  men — that  is,  two  or  three,  you  say  ?— ^ 
Yes,  sir ;  we  saw  several  colored  men. 

Q.  You  found  one  there  in  that  barn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  you  came  out  with  him? — A.  No, sir;  we  did  notcoineoot. 
We  left  him  in  there  until  we  went  to  the  house.  We  left  him  Id  the 
barn  with  a  guard  until  after  we  went  to  the  house. 

Q.  But  afterward  he  came  out  ?— A.  Afterward  we  went  back  and 
he  was  brought  out.    I  had  taken  charge  of  him. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  not  Simon  Crawford? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  be 
wa^i  not  Simon  Crawford. 

Q.  How,  then,  did  you  happen  to  shoot  him  when  he  undertook  to 
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1  away  ? — A.  I  did  it  simply  because  he  was  one  of  Simon's  posse,  I 

)po8e. 

J.  Did  you  have  auy  warrant  for  him  ? — A.  ]S"o,  sir. 

}.  How  was  it  that  you  had  the  right  to  shoot  him  although  you  had 

warrant  for  him  ? — A.  I  thought  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  put  down 

i.  You  thought  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  shoot  him  ? — A.  1  thought 
nd  a  perfect  right  to  arrest  a  party  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
:8t  hi 01.  I  have  arrested  a  great  many  persons  without  a  warrant. 
\.  What  was  he  doings  did  you  see  him  committing  any  offense  f — 

I  saw  him  with  a  number  of  men  going  from  Simon  Crawford's 
se. 

U  But  the  party  against  whom  you  had  your  warrant  was  not 
"e  ! — A.  I  could  not  say  he  was  not  there.  I  believe  he  was  there. 
!•  But  you  had  not  found  him  when  you  shot  this  other  man  ? — A. 

sir ;  we  had  not  found  him. 

t.  How  did  you  consider  yourself  authorized  to  shoot  him? — A.  I 
Light  I  was  i>erfectly  right  and  Justifiable  in  doing  it. 
U  You  would  have  been  fully  authorized,  then,  if  any  other  colored 
pie  whoin  you  had  happened  to  see  there,  had  started  to  run,  to  shoot 
tn  down  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 
U  Why  not  as  well  as  this  one? — A.  I  had  arrested  this  colored  man 

had  him  in  my  custody. 
i.  You  had  no  authority  to  arrest  him  any  more  than  you  had  to 
^t  any  other  colored  man  there  ? — A.  I  was  under  the  impression 

I I  had,  sir. 

^  Whet  authority  had  you  to  arrest  him  any  more  than  you  had  to 
dst  any  other  colored  man  beside  Simon  Crawford  ? — A.  Afrer  receiv- 

the  information  that  I  had  I  would  have  arrested  all  the  parties  that 
mnd  there. 

i.  Then  your  authority  for  arresting  this  man  that  you  caught  there 
»  exactly  the  same  as  your  authority  to  arrest  any  of  the  other  col- 
d  people  there  beside  Simon  Crawford  ? — A.  If  I  had  found  them  in 
ion  Crawford's  yard  there  assisting  him  in  preventing  me  from  arrest- 
*  Simon  Crawford. 

^  But  how  could  these  men  be  assisting  Simon  Crawford  when  you 
.  not  know  that  he  was  there  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  had  information  that 
was  there. 
J.  Did  you  find  another  negro  who  got  shot  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

found  another  one,  and  he  never  resisted  us  at  all,  but  came  out  with 

to  our  assistance. 

^.  Did  this  other  one  who  was  in  the  barn  resist  you? — A.  Tes,  sir; 

resisted  by  jerking  loose  from  me  and  running  off. 

^.  Do  you  call  that  resistance  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  on  Saturday  evening  ? — A.  I  had  been  to  a 
litical  meeting  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  A  republican  or  a  democratic  meeting  ? — ^A.  A  democratic  meeting. 
Q.  How  many  men  were  in  your  company  when  you  went  to  Simon 
^wford's  house  that  evening? — A.  I  disremember  how  many.  There 
ire  several  of  us.  We  had  left  this  place  and  was  going  back  toward 
e  court-house,  and  had  got  some  two  or  three  miles  from  where  Simon 
rawford  lived,  when  we  got  this  information  that  1  have  just  spoken  of. 
was  prevailed  on  to  go  back  and  talk  with  Simon,  and  tell  him,  as  I 
ought.,  the  evil  of  having  a  club  of  that  sort ;  and  then  I  went  back 
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some  three  miles  for  the  parpose  of  doing  that,  and  wont  ioside  of  his 
house. 

Q.  I  ask  3*011  DOW  to  answer  my  qaestion. — ^A.  I  declare  I  do  not  remeio- 
ber  the  number. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  number,  do  you  not  f — A.  Yes.  sir; 
I  suppose  really  there  were  some  twenty  in  number;  perhaps  fifteen; 
or  there  may  have  been  more  than  twenty.  I  really  don't  know  the 
number. 

Q.  But  you  went  back  merely  for  the  purpose  of  talking  with  Simoo 
and  telling  him  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  have  such  a  c)ubf-i 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  so  many  men  with  you  f — A.  We  were  on  our 
Wi»y  back  from  the  court- house,  and  of  course  they  were  with  me. 

Q.  Tliat  don't  follow,  of  course,  at  all  that  they  were.  You  went 
several  miles  out  of  the  way  for  the  parpose  of  expostulatlDg  witli 
Simon! — A.  I  suppose  it  was  between  three  and  four  miles. 

Q.  These  fifteen  or  twenty  men  went  out  of  their  way  alsof^A.  Yea, 
sir;  they  went  back  with  me. 

Q.  Please  explain  why  it  was  necessary  to  have  so  many  men  with 
you  to  tell  Simon  what  a  dreadful  thing  he  was  doing  in  haviugsncba 
clubt — A.  They  were  not  with  me  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  But  they  were  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  out  in  the  road!— A. 
They  merely  went  back. 

Q.  I  know  they  wen^  back,  but  why  did  they  go  back;  would  it  take 
twt  nty  men  to  give  the  information  to  Simon  that  you  desired  to  givet- 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  have  given  it  alone. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  they  go! — A.  Simply  to  be  along  in  my  company. 

Q.  They  went  out  of  their  way  four  miles  to  accompany  you  to 
Simon's  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  warrant  for  him  at  that  time  f — A.  I  had  none,  sir. 
I  told  him  I  had  none.  I  told  him  I  had  no  right  to  arrest  him  or  trouble 
him,  but  I  was  there  merely  to  advise  him  for  his  own  benefit  aud  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  or  did  he  know  that  you  had  that  number  of  mee 
in  the  road  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  told  him  anything  about  the  nieu. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  at  that  time  f — A.  Only  as  usuhI  ;  I  hud  a  pistol 

Q.  I  do  not  know  how  you  usually  are  armed. — ^A.  I  am  asaally 
armed  with  a. pistol. 

Q.  Well,  were  yon  at  that  time? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Evans  armed  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  think  he  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  Simon's  house? — A.  £  and  Captain  Evans  did. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  come  in  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  door  was  open;  there 
was  a  big  tire  in  the  house;  we  merely  walked  in. 

Q  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  when  you  went  in?— 
A.  When  we  first  went  into  the  house  we  asked  where  Simon  Crawford 
was — ''  Where  is  Simon  ?"  And  Simon  says,  "  Here  am  I ;  what  doyoo 
want  ?"  Says  I,  "  We  merely  want  to  see  you,  Simon,  to  talk  with  yon.' 
He  says,  '*  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?"  I  says,  "  We  merely  want  to  see 
you  and  to  talk  with  you;  no  harm."  And  about  that  time  Captain  £viius 
accosted  him.  Says  he,  *'  There  is  no  harm  intended,  Simon;  we  pt 
merely  want  to  talk  with  you."  And  Simon  ran  up  into  his  loft  and 
asked  his  wife  where  his  gun  was. 

Says  I,  "  Simon,  there  is  no  one  going  to  trouble  you.  If  yoi  want 
anything  to  shoot  with,  I  will  give  you  my  pistol."  I  had  taken  my 
pistol  out  just  that  way,  and  pulled  the  cylinder  out  of  it,  (1  did  not 
know  what  he  might  do;)  and  I  offered  to  give  it  to  him  through  a 
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iU.  He  refused  to  take  it,  and  then  Captain  Evans,  I  believe,  offered 
:iYe  him  his  pistol.  He  still  refused  to  take  it,  but  remained  there 
le  we  tallied  with  him  and  tried  to  prevail  on  him  and  show  him 
re  was  no  harm  intended;  and  finally  he  concluded  he  would  C4)me 
rn,  and  he  came  down  unarmed.    There  was  no  pistol  in  my  hand, 

Captain  Evans  had  none  in  his. 

(.  You  had  one  in  your  pocket,  though,  and  Oaptain  Evans  had  one 
lis? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  came  down  and  talked  with  us.  I  told  him 
fe  I  had  understood  that  he  had  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  killing 

vromen  and  children  and  burning  the  property  of  the  citizens  in  that 
^hborhood.  He  said  it  was  false,  and  said  he  had  a  club  there,  but 
t>  the  object  of  the  club  was  simply  this :  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
ds  to  get  merchandise,  in  order  that  they  might  have  something  to 
1  the  poor  next  summer.  That  is  exactly  what  he  said.  Then,  said 
'  IrVell,  Simon,  if  that  is  the  case,  you  are  perfectly  justifiable.  I 
glad  to  know  that  the  report  that  is  against  you  is  false."  He  says, 
J  is  certainly  that  way."  Captain  Evans  also  told  him  that  he  was 
d  to  know  it  was  false,  and  that  he  was  justifiable  in  acting  in  that 

r. 

Lbout  that  time,  I  think,  we  began — that  is,  we  concluded — to  leave; 

on't  know  whether  Captain  Evans  did  or  not;  I  don't  think  he  did ; 

'  I  shook  hands  with  Simon,  and  we  parted  as  friendly  as  we  ever 

ted. 

2*  Was  Evans  at  that  time  the  captain  of  a  rifle-club f — A.  Yes,  sir; 

was  captain.    I  don't  know  whether  he  was  captain  of  a  rifle  club,  or 

at  it  was ;  it  was  a  democratic  club  up  there.    I  suppose  he  was 

id  one  of  the  club.    I  don't  know  if  he  did  not  belong  to  the  rifle-club 

Marion,  tvhicb  was  chartered. 

i.  Were  the  men  who  were  in  your  company  at  that  time  members 

the  Evans  club,  whatever  you  call,  it  f — A.  There  was  some  of  the 

u  that  was  with  Captain  Evans  belonged  to  his  club. 

^.  Did  not  all  of  them  t — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

^.  Were  the  men  that  were  with  you  at  that  time  armed  f — A.  No, 

^.  Not  any  of  them  ? — A.  They  might  some  of  them  have  had  pistols ; 
a  general  thing  men  do  carry  pistols  these  days,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
lon't  know  whether  any  of  them  except  myself  and  Captain  Evans 
i  any  or  not. 

^.  Give  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  with  you  and  Captain  Evans 
that  time. — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  do  it. 

^.  You  can  give  some  of  them. — A.  There  was  Mr.  Wiggins 

^.  Give  his  first  name. — ^A.  Mr.  Calvin  Wiggins,  I  think.  There 
t^  another  man,  Mr.  Nathan  Evan,  I  believe.  There  was  Mr.  Ingra- 
in. There  was  Mr.  Byron  Campbell,  the  same  one  that  was  bound 
er  at  the  United  States  court.  Keally  I  have  forgotten  the  other 
rties. 

Q.  Did  you  request  these  men  to  accompany  you  to  Crawford's  in  some 
ly  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did,  sir.  I  may  have  said,  "  You  all  go 
tck  with  me,  as  1  have  been  requested  to  go."  There  was  nothing 
tiding  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  No;  there  was  nothing  binding,  but  did  you  not  ask  them  in  some 
ay! — A.  I  may  have  done  it;  1  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 
t*  is  probable  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  request  Evans  to  go  with  you? — A.  I  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  f — A.  I  think  he  and  I  wer^both  requested  at  the 
^Qie  time  to  go  there,  he  in  company  with  me ;  it  was  spoken  at  the 
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same  time — the  party  who  was  req^iestiii^  me  to  go  thought  tbat  bad 
some  influeuce  over  Simon,  and  that  I  could  prevail  over  him  to  stop 
that  thing. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  evening  did  you  reach  Simon's  house!— A,  It 
was  some  time  after  dark. 

Q.  Then  both  times  that  you  went  to  his  house  you  went  there  after 
dark,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  both  times  after  dark.  It  was  useless  to 
go  in  the  day-time  the  last  time.  The  first  time,  of  course,  we  merely 
went  to  see  him,  and  the  last  time  we  went  to  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  went  on  a  friendly  visit  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it  was  very  friendly,  though  f— A. 
Beally  at  first  he  did  not,  but  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was. 

Q.  He  took  refuge  in  the  loft  when  you  went  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  we  first  went  there  he  went  into  the  loft. 

Q.  Are  you  captain  of  a  club  in  that  county  yourself! — A.  Not  of  a 
rifle-club. 

Q.  Of  any  club  ? — A.  I  am  first  vice-president  of  a  club. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  sheriff! — A.  I  was  elected  on  the  ICtbof 
October,  1872. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  is  the  sheriflF  elected  f — A.  For  fonr  years. 

Q.  By  which  party  were  you  elected  f — A.  By  the  republican  party, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  shooting  of  Minor  Crawford  f — A.  No,  sir;  ^ 
did  not.  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  man  even  shot.  Keit  Craw- 
ford was  the  one  that  I  saw.    I  really  did  not  shoot  the  boy  to  barthi^* 

Q.  Merely  for  the  fun  of  it  f — A.  No ;  it  was  not  simply,  for  the  f^^ 
of  it,  but  it  was  merely  to  stop  him.  I  thought  if  I  shot  him  he  wou^^ 
stop. 

Q.  You  shot  him  through  the  tbigh  t — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  ^^^ 
through  the  thigh  or  leg.  He  was  down  at  the  court-house  a  week  aft:*^ 
that,  and  I  saw  him  walking  about  there. 

Q.  Your  object  was  simply  to  stop  him  f — ^A.  That  was  my  object. 

Q.  Your  posse  were  on  horseback  there,  were  they  not,  at  the  tiin 
— A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not  on  horseback. 

Q.  Well,  they  had  horses  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  their  horses  were 
there. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  from  there  ? — ^A.  I  believe  a  mile  away  fr^^^ 
there,  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  You  went  in  a  stealthy  roahner  up  to  his  house,  did  youT — -^ 
Yes,  sir;  we  went  up  as  easy  as  possible, in  order  to  find  him  if  he  ^^^^' 
there. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  your  posse  at  that  time  ? — A.  Seven  *^ 
sides  myself. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  stop  that  boy  that  y^^ 
should  shoot  him  when  there  were  eight  men  with  you! — A.  There ^^'^ 
none  of  them  but  me,  standing  there  alone,  because  the  others  were  ^'' 
working  to  assist  this  wounded  man  in  my  posse.  I  was  standing  in  tb6 
lane  alone  with  him. 

Q.  How  far  from  you  were  the  other  men  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  ^^^ 
some  ten  steps  in  the  rear  of  me. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  catch  the  boy  before  you  shot  at  him ;  did  yofi 
run  after  him  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  told  him  to  stop,  and  hollered,  but  I  doo'j' 
think  that  I  ran  after  him — ^yes,  sir;  I  did  run,  and  I  did  not  shoot  notil 
I  got  to  the  gate.  I  (4^  not  care  about  going  any  farther  down  there^ 
because  X  knew  that  those  parties  had  gone  in  that  direction,  and  J  had 
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0  idea  of  going  there  alone  after  bearing  the  threats  that  had  been 
Qade. 

Q,  Were  you  intoxicated  when  you  went  to  his  house  ? — A.  I  was  not, 
ir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  f — A.  Sometimes,  but 
lot  when  on  business. 

Q.  Were  you  intoxicated  upon  either  occasion  when  you  went  to  his 
kouse  ? — A.  No,  sir,  upon  neither  occasion. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking  that  day  before  you  went  there? — A.  I  had 
een  drinking  some  cider,  and  cider  was  all  we  had  been  drinking^  very 
ittle  of  that. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking  on  Tuesday  when  you  went  there  ? — A-  I 
bink  I  drank  a  drink  or  two  of  wine  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  shoot  into  his  house  at  any  time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  his  house 
ras  not  shot  into  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  shoot  into  his  bam  or  outhouses  ? — A.  I  rather  think  the 
>am  was  shot  into,  sir.  After  tbe  first  fire  from  the  house  I  think  some 
>t'  the  boys  fired,  but  who  it  was  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  negro  men  did  yon  see  there  at  that  time  on  Tuesday 
lij^htf— A.  I  don't  know  the  number.  There  was  quite  a  number  of 
hem  there,  though. 

Q.  You  stated  that  as  you  were  approaching A.  There  were 

hree  or  four  going  toward  this  barn,  and  there  were  .several  others  in 
be  yard.  We  had  to  go  out  of  the  house-yard  across  the  lane,  then  go 
cross  some  little  distance,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  steps,  from  the  lane 
>  get  to  this  barn,  and  they  were  between  the  lane  afid  the  barn  when 
e  ran  toward  them.  When  we  ran.  up  on  them  some  of  the  boys  halted, 
3<1  they  had  got  to  the  barn-door  and  were  going  in  ;  and  when  they 
^d  all  gone  in,  and  when  we  ran  up,  just  then  some  of  the  boys  yelled, 
^d  about  that  time  they  fired  into  us  from  toward  the  yard.  How 
atjy  guns  or  pistols  were  fired  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
Q.  What  is  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  club  of  which  yon  are  cap- 
'iu  or  vice-president? — A.  It  was  a  democratic  club,  for  the  purpose  of 
Beping  everything  i>roperly  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  campaign, 
^d  so  on. 

Q.  When  did  you  attach  yourself  to  the  democratic  party  last  ? — A. 
^ell,  I  have  always  been  recognized  as  one  in  the  county. 

Q.  Were  you  recognized  as  one  when  the  republicans  elected  you? — 
^*  I  don't  know  that  I  was  then,  sir;  not  by — I  did  not  claim  right  at 
bat  time  to  be  neither  a  democrat  or  a  republican ;  and  the  republi- 
^ns,  of  course,  elected  me  as  a  republican,  though  I  was  not  a  republi- 
can. 


JOHN  FRBYER— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  9, 1877. 
John  Freyer  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Hamburgh. 

Q.  Bow  long  have  you  lived  there ! — A.  I  have  been  there  now  two 
y<^r8  tirst  of  this  January. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  8th  day  of  Jnly  last,  the  day  of  the  riot  in 
Hamburgh? — A.  On  the  8th  day  of  July  last  I  was  in  Hamburgh. 
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Q.  What  time  did  you  ffo  to  Hamburgh  that  day  f — A.  I  staid  t 
I  came  over  from  my  work  to  Hamburgh  at  one  o'clock. 

Q.  One  o'clock  in  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  air;  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  white  men  did'you  see  in  Hamburgh  at  that  time  f— A.  ^ 
I  seen  a  great  many  of  them.    I  knowed  some,  and  some  £  didn't  k 

Q.  You  may  give  the  names  of  those  that  you  saw. — A,  Yes, 
from  what  time  ? 

Q.  From  twelve  to  three  o'clock. — A.  Well,  I  saw  General  M.  C. 
ler  for  one,  and  R.  J.  Butler,  and  Henry  Getzen,  Tom  Butler,  aud  Cb 
Glover.  . 

Q.  Glover  was  of  Edgefield  5  h&lives  at  Edgefield  ! — A.  Yes,  sii 
stops  in  Edgefield  County  ]  Tom  Settle,  he  stays  in  Edgefield  Co 
too. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  Itobert  J.  Butler  and  General  Batler* 
When  I  first  saw  them  they  came  out  of  Mr.  Damm's  store,  right  1 
below  the  post-office  in  Hamburgh,  and  got  in  a  buggy  there. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  there  were  guns  in  the  buggy  or  ootl 
They  had  side-arms,  and  Tommy,  he  had  a  gun  and  side-arms,  anc 
Getzen 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  trial  at  Hamburgh  that  afternoon  f — A.  Yes 
I  went  there.  I  staid  about  on  the  street  there  till  about  betwixt  1 
and  four  o'clock,  when  I  went  into  the  drill-room  ;  I  had  tried  to  g 
my  bouse  and  get  my  coat,  but  the  people  told  me  if  I  was  to  go  1 
I  would  be  killed  going  there.  They  told  me  I  l)etter  not  go,  and  I 
eluded  I  would  not  go,  and  I  went  into  the  drill-room. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  Dock  Adams's  company  f — A.  Yes,  s 
was  first  corporal. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  were  many  white  men  oi 
street  at  the  time  when  you  went  into  the  drill-room. — A.  There 
any  quantity  of  them  when  I  went  into  the  drill-room ;  I  didn't  see 
all  came ;  I  didn't  see  how  they  came  there ;  I  couldn't  go  to  my  b< 
and  I  went  into  the  drill-room  for  protection.  It  was  a  good  1 
house. 

Q.  Were  the  white  men  on  the  street  at  that  time  generally  am 
— A.  Every  one  I  saw  was  well  armed. 

Q.  How  did  they  appear,  hostile  or  peaceable  f  Say  what  they 
doing. — A.  They  were  just  riding  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
look^  like  they  were  quite  angry,  to  me. 

Q.  You  may  go  on  and  tell  what  yon  saw  and  what  was  done  thei 
A.  So  I  went  into  the  drill-room,  as  I  went  on  to  tell  you,  and  1 
up  there  sitting  in  the  window,  and  I  seed  a  good  many  of  them  i 
ing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  a  man  came  there  and  told  the 
tain  that  they  were  ready  for  trial ;  and  the  captain  told  them  ths 
felt  his  lite  would  not  be  safe  if  he  were  to  go  among  all  them  ar 
mens,  and  he  didn't  propose  to  go.  I  says,  '^  Captain,  I  don't  lik( 
looks  of  things."  He  says,  "  Just  make  yourselves  easy  and  stay  1 
in  here ;"  and  we  all  made  ourselves  easy  and  peaceable.  Well,  1» 
the  evening  the  answer  came,  ^'  The  general  says  we  must  give  u[ 
arms." 

Q.  General  Butler f — A.  Yes,  sir;  said  he  would  give  us  fifteen 
utes  to  give  up  our  arms.  Well,  fifteen  minutes  rolled  around,  I  sap] 
There  was  five  mens  over  on  the  river-bank,  mounted  men  on  ho 
and  he  rode  around  to  them 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  General  Butler.  He  came  from  down  the  st 
horseback,  and  he  stopped  within  about  fifteen  yards  of  the  com 
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5  drill-room,  Siblj's  bnilding,  and  he  turned  his  face  toward  these 
ler  five  mens,  and  he  gave  them  a  signal. 

^.  What  sort  of  a  signal  ? — A.  He  sort  of  motioned  his  hand  ;  and 
?>' all  rode  right  off,  and  went  on  down  toward  the  Augnsta  bridge, 
d  shortly  alter  that  I  seed  a  great  crowd  of  them  on  the  street. 
Q.  White  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  coming  on  the  river  bank  with  their 
ns,  there  at  the  pillar  of  the  Charlotte,  Angusta  and  Columbia  Kail- 
id  bridge  there,  and  there  was  just  as  muny  as* could  get  behind  the 
lar  there,  and  a  good  deal  more ;  there  was  a  big  tree  down  by  the 
er,  and  as  many  as  could  get  behind  that  tree  were  there,  and  the 
eet  was  just  filled  full  as  it  could  hold  of  them  ;  and  some  of  them 
Qineuced  firing. 

i.  Where  did  they  commence  firing  fromt — A.  From  behind  that 
k  pillar. 

I.  Yon  mean  the  abutments  there  f — A.  The  abutments  there ;  the 
itments  of  the  bridge. 

i-  Had  any  shots  been  fired  from  the  drill-room  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  we 
were  that  scared  we  couldn't  shoot  from  the  drill-room  ;  they  shot 
"apid  till  we  all  just  got  betwixt  the  windows  and  got  behind  there, 
I  they  fired  so  regular  they  shot  all  the  window-glass  out  and  nobody 
Id  get  to  the  windows. 

^.  Tommy  Butler  testified  here  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  fiom  the 
il-room.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  who  fired  the  first  shot.  A. 
til,  sir,  I  know  the  first  shot  were  fired  from  the  abutment  of  the 
Jge;  1  is  sure  ot  that,  for  every  man  in  there  was  too  scaCred  to  get 
to  the  windows ;  and  the  orders  was  from  the  captain  for  every  man 
lold  his  place,  and  get  from  in  front  of  those  windows ;  if  they  didn't 
y  would  be  shot. 

i.  How  long  did  the  white  men  continue  to  fire  before  any  shots  were 
'i\  in  return  If — A.  The  sun  was  a  little  better  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ir  high,  to  my  recollection,  and  they  fired  from  that  time  until  the 

I  got  down  in  the  trees. 

J.  How  long  was  it ;  a  quarterof  an  hour  or  a  half  an  hour  ? — A.  About 

uarter  of  an  hour  or  better;  they  fired  on  the  drill-room  there  right 

:ular. 

^.  How  long  did  the  firing  continue  there  between  the  drill-i'oom  and 

5  men  outside  f — A.  Well,  they  fired  in  there  until  the  sun  got  down 

the  trees;  and  one  or  two  men,  I  think,  shot  from  the  drill-room. 

ere  wa'n't  mau^'  guns  in  the  drill-room.    We  all  had  our  guns  at 

tne.    I  know  my  own  gun  was  not  there,  it  was  in  my  house. 

^.  About  how  many  guns  were  in  the  drill-room  at  that  time? — A, 

ere  was  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven,  as  near  as  1  can  recoiled;, 

there. 

Q.  What   time  did  the  men  leave    the  drill-room! — A.  Well,  we 

lid  in  the  drill-room  until  near  about  six  o'clock.    Well,  the  cap- 

II  said  he  heard  some  one  say  to  go  and  fetch  a  piece  of  cannon,  or 
ruething  like  that;  and  he  said,  "Now  we  is  going  to  be  destroyed 
;ht  away,  and  you  had  better  listen  to  me  and  let's  get  out  of 
re.  I  will  fix  a  way  for  us  to  get  out,  and  I  want  every  one  to  get 
t,  and  I  don't  want  a  man  to  stay  in  here.  If  you  do,  the  last 
«  will  get  killed."  And  he  went  and  fixed  a  way  for  us  to  get  out 
e  back  way,  and  we  all  went  down  out  the  back  way,  and  some  of 
em  went  in  Mr.  Schiller's  printing-office;  and  I  was  one  that  went  in 
ere  myself,  and  Mr.  Atti^way  and  two  of  the  men.  We  came  out  one 
*  one,  and  before  all  the  mens  came  out  Mr.  Attaway  took  a  crowd  of 
eu,  from  being  frightened,  and  went  right  toward  the  white  people,  and 
ey  all  squandered,  and  they  all  began  going  in  the  houses,  and  so  on, 
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and  as  many  as  was  left  there  kept  there  together  until  the  captain 
came,  and  we  took  them  and  went  inside  Mr.  Schiller's  printing-office, 
and  there  I  staid  until  they  captured  me.  They  came  in,  and  1  were  in 
there  under  the  counter.  The  captain  and  the  others  went  off,  all  that 
hadn't  went  with  Attaway. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  But  he  went  off  and  left  you  there? — A.  O,  yes;  I  aimed  to  ran 
out  the  other  door,  and  when  1  opened  the  door  I  see'd  so  many  of  them 
on  the  street,  and  Siiys  I,  "Boys,  let's  run  out;"  and  he  says,  "  It  you  do, 
you  will  get  killed ;"  and  I  went  back  and  shut  the  door,  and  tbey  ail 
went  out  the  back  door,  and  I  dropped  back  under  the  counter  in  the 
printiug-otfice,  and  there  I  staid  until  they  broke  the  door  down  and 
came  in. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  men  came  in  ! — A.  Whitemen  ;  justasmanyascouldgetin; 
and  I  knows  two  of  them,  and  they  commenced  breaking  up  the  things 
there,  and  I  was  under  the  counter,  and  one  piece  of  a  machine  fleff 
over  there  and  strnck  the  wall  and  bounded  back  and  it  looked  like  to 
hit  me,  and  I  poked  my  head  out  and  some  of  tbem  saw  me,  and  one  of 
them  yelled,  "  Here's  a  God  damned  son  of  a  bitch  ;'^  and  I  says,  '4  sur- 
render!  I  surrender!"  and  one  of  these  men  was  a  man  what  stays  on  B, 
J.  Butler's  plantation,  and  the  other  that  I  recognized  was  Tom.  Settle. 
I  knows  him  well,  because  we  lived  nigh  neighbors  for  a  year  or  twa 
I  recognized  them  there  when  they  came  in.  I  asked  them  for  Gen- 
eral Butler;  I  said,  ''Where  is  General  Butler!"  He  says,  "  Whoisthisf' 
I  says,  "  John  Freyer." 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Tom.  Settle,  the  man  that  I  was  talkinjjto 
when  they  had  me  draging  me  on  out.  I  kept  asking,  ^*  Where  is  Gen- 
eral Butler?"  and  he  says,  "Who  is  this?"  and  I  kept  saying,  "John 
Freyer,"  and  he  looked  down  in  my  face  and  he  says,  *'  God  damn  voo, 
you  are  one  of  Dock  Adams  militiamen ;  we  will  fix  you  to-night." 
And  I  asked  him,  *' Please  send  General  Butler  to  me,  if  youpleasef 
and  he  says,  "  You  go  to  hell ;  we  are  going  fix  you  pretty  soon."  They 
throwd  me  in  the  dead-ring,  and  they  moved  it  from  there  when  they  got 
all  that  they  could  catch,  and  carried  us  to  the  South  Carolina  Railrmd 
then  the — Oharlestou  Railroad — about  fifteen  yards  from  the  platform 
there  where  you  get  on  to  take  the  train,  over  on  the  Hamburgh  side. 

Q.  What  other  colored  men  were  in  the  *' dead-ring,"  as  you  cjilllt, 
at  that  time? — A.  Myself,  Willis  Davis,  Harry  Mays,  Pres.  Jefferson, 
Brown  Anderson,  Allen  Attaway,  Ham  p.  Stevens,  Albert  Minyard;  and, 
let's  see  who  else — Dave  Phillips;  well,  I  was  not  acquainted  with  all 
there  was ;  a  good  deal  of  them  there  were  boys,  I  could  not  call  iill 
the  names  of  them.  I  did  not  know  all  the  names  of  them  nohow,  what 
were  there ;  but  all  that  you  heard  me  call  the  names,  I  knowd  all  of 
them  ;  an<l  Mr.  Cartledge,  Louis  Cartledge,  and  Spencer  Harris  were 
there;  and  Aleck  Martin  were  there.  I  knowd  all  them  that  were  there; 
and  Frank  Robinson,  he  were  there.  Well,  they  is  as  many  as  I  can 
recollect  now. 

And  so,  after  that,  there  wa«  just  as  many  white  people  around  there 
as  could  get  around  there,  fifty  or  sixty,  guarding  us ;  just  as  many  as 
could  get  around  us.  They  were  there  as  thick  as  hail  around  ns ;  and 
some  would  not  allow  us  to  talk  and  some  would  allow  ns  to  talk,  and 
we  begged  for  ourselves;  and  they  told  Attaway,  **Yoa  are  the  magi^ 
trate,  1  suppose;  you  is  a  damned  nice  looking  magistrate  f  and  they 
said,  "  We  will  fix  you,  we  are  going  to  kill  you  tonight,  sure,  withont 
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ubf    Attaway  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  am' not  ready  to  die,  and  I 
did  anything  to  be  kille*!.''   Said  he,  *'  Please  let  me  pray ;"  and  he 

"Damn  you,  you  ought  to  have  been  praying  before  now ;  you 

talked  enough  without  praying;  we  is  going  to  kill  you.''  Then  he 
nenced  begging  for  hisself,  and  going  on,  and  Mr.  Getzen  came  and 

"  Attaway,  is  that  yon,  old  fellow  t" 

Henry  Getzen  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  Henry  Getzen ;  and  he  says,  "  Damn 
we  will  fix  you  directly."  Attaway  said,  '*  O,  Getzen  !  Getzen  !" 
he.  "  What  do  you  want  with  me! ''  and  he  says,  "  Do  all  you  can 
le.''  Says  he,  "Yes,  God  damn  you,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  yon;  I  will 
;  in  a  short  while;  I  will  fix  yon  now  in  a  short  while,  damn  you  f 
be  went  off,  and  in  about  a  minute's  time  he  came  back  with  Tom 
er  and  some  others,  and  they  just  took  Attaway  right  up  and  car- 
Lim  across  the  railroad  in  a  little  oat-field,  right  on  the  other  side 
e  railroad,  and  I  heard  the  shooting,  and  so  on. 

Now,  what  white  men  did  you  recognize  around  the  dead-ring 
a  Getzen  was  talking  to  Attaway  ! — A.  Well,  I  recognized  Tom 
le,  and  Henry  Getzen,  and  Tom  Butler.  I  recognized  them  well,  and 
a  was  a  good  many  more  there ;  there  was  a  good  deal  more,  but  I 
:  call  up  the  names ;  I  just  want  to  call  them  names  there,  but  I 
: ;  I  know  them  well. 

You  can  state  whether  or  not  you  recognized  General  Butler  ! — A. 
e  was  not  there  then.  If  he  was  there  he  didn't  show  himself  to 
here. 

Well,  go  on  and  state  what  else  occurred. — A.  Now,  before  this, 
a;eneral,  he  came  to  the  ring 

General  Butler  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  says,  "  Is  Willis  Davis  in  this 
f  and  Willis  says,  "Yes,  sir;"  and  he  says,  "You  are  the  damned 
al  that  burned  my  house  down,  you  damned  son  of  a  bitch."  That 
his  answer  to  Willis ;  and  he  went  off,  and  I  didn't  see  him  no  more 
'  that. 

Jt,  as  I  was  going  on  to  say,  after  we  got  there,  after  they  took  off 
Attaway  and  shot  him,  they  called  for  David  Phillip? — well,  we  was 
l^ing  and  going  on  mightily,  and  Dave — I  was  sitting  right  down 
nd  Dave — he  says,  "  What  is  you  all  begging  so?  If  they  are  going 
ill  us  all  anyhow,  what  is  the  use  of  begging  so?"  That  was  Dave. 

they  taken  Dave  out  and  I  heard  shooting.  And  they  came  back 
called  for  Hamp.  Stevens;  and  they  taken  him  out  and  shot  him 
D  just  across  the  railroad.  And  they  came  back  and  called  for  Albert 
j-ard.  They  called  a  good  while,  and  Albert  would  not  know  his 
e;  and  they  came  inside  the  ring  and  hunted  for  him,  and  touched 
f  them  in  the  ring  before  they  could  find  Albert. 

The  white  men  were  there  hunting  for  Albert! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
't  know  those  that  was  hunting;  I  didn't  know  them  nohow.  One 
went  all  through  the  ring,  and  he  touched  all  of  us  on  the  head  and 

d,  "Who  is  that.^   And  when  he  came  to  Albert,  Albert  owned  his 

e,  and  he  said,  "  Get  up  from  here,  we  have  been  hunting  for  you ;" 
they  taken  him  on,  and  they  carried  him  over  the  same  fence  where 

had  gone  with  Attaway,  and  we  heard  them  shooting.  And  they 
e  back,  then,  and  called  Pompey  Gurry;  and  when  they  called  for 
ipey,  Pompey  jumped  and  ran,  and  they  shot  at  him  several  times, 

they  said  that  they  had  done  killed  him,  and  we  supposed  that 
ipey  must  have  got  killed  in  running.  They  said  that  they  hud 
;d  him,  and  they  all  burst  out  a  laughing ;  and  they  said,  "  What 
er  fun  do  you  want  than  that,  by  God."  And  then  some  of  them 
i,  "  No;  we  don't  want  no  better  fun,  by  God ;  this  is  fun ;"  just  that 
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way  they  said.  "Well,  now,  what  will  we  do  with  the  rest  of  them!" 
Some  says,  "By  God,  let's  pile  them  up  like  frogs  aod  shoot  themf 
aud  another  gentleman  says,  "O,  no;  you  have  done  enough  touight; 
now  let  these  prisoners  go;"  and  another  one  spoke  up  and  says,  "Let 
these  damned  niggers  go!  O,  no;  we  ought  not  to  leave  none  to  tell 
the  tale;  let's  kill  them  all;  don't  leave  none  to  tell  the  tale;'^  bot 
the  other  one  said,  "O,  no;  let's  let  them  go."  And  some  of  th* 
others  says,  "  Let's  let  them  go  and  shoot  after  them ;"  and  he  says, 
"Don't  do  that;  just  let  them  all  go,  and  don't  shoot  after  them."  The 
other  one  said,  "  By  God,  let's  let  them  go,  and  let's  shoot  after  tbem 
like  rabbits."  One  man,  he  said,  "Let's  swear  them  before  they  go  not 
to  tell  anything;"  and  they  made  us  get  down  on  our  knees,  and  tbey 
swore  us  that  we  would  not  ever  bear  witness  against  any  one.  We  bad 
to  swear  it  before  they  told  us  to  go,  and  every  one  sprang  up  and  ran 
as  hard  as  he  could,  except  me  and  another  fellow.  I  never  was  mocb 
of  a  runner,  and  I  just  got  right  in  the  center  of  the  row  of  Ohiua  tvm 
with  my  arras  right  down  by  me,  and  they  were  shooting  just  like  they 
were  shooting  at  birds;  and  this  man,  he  jumped  out  and  he  started  to 
run,  and  I  says,  "  Don't  run,  for  you  will  get  shot ;"  and  they  commenced 
shooting;  and  one  fellow  jumped  off  and  run  about  tifceen  steps  before 
me,  and  he  got  shot  right  in  his  arm — Willis  Davis  did  ;  and  I  caught 
up  with  him,  and  he  says,  "  I'm  shot,  sure  enough ;"  so  he  quit  rnnuiog 
then,  and  we  all  went  on  heme. 

By  Mr.  Christianc; Y : 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  it  when  they  came  therewith  the  can- 
non, or  when  you  understood  the  cannon  was  coming  ? — A.  I  don't  knof, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  some  time  about  dark  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir.  You  know  I  vas 
scared,  and  I  was  in  Mr.  Schiller's  printing-office  when  they  were  shoot- 
ing— when  they  were  shattering  on  the  house  with  the  cannon. 

Q.  You  had  got  out,  then,  before  the  cannon  got  there!— A.  0,yes, 
sir;  we  all  were  out. 

Q.  It  was  after  dark  when  you  got  out  of  the  building ! — A.  YeSjSir. 

Q.  About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  ;  somewhere  around  there?— A.  0, do, 
sir. 

Q.  You  can't  tell  the  exact  time  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  tell  no  exact 
time.     I  was  trying  to  hide  myself  for  safety,  then. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  they  had  been  shooting  at  the  buildingand 
into  the  windows  before  there  was  any  shot  returned  from  the  boiW- 
ing! — A.  Near  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Capt.  Dock  Adams,  after  he  went  with  you  to  the  printing-office, 
went  away  from  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  made  his  escape  alter  be  weut 
out  there. 

OEOSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Meerimon  : 

Q.  Who  killed  the  young  white  man,  Merri wether  f — A.  Idoiw' 
know,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  killed  from  the  house,  was  he  f — A.  I  don't  know  where 
he  was  killed. 

Q.  You  did  not  fire  but  two  guns  from  the  house! — A.  I  don't  kn^J 
how  many ;  I  don't  think  they  tired  more  than  once  or  twice  from  tw 
house.  . 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  fired  at  all  from  the  house  I— A.  Yes,  sir,! 
think  they  did ;  I  think  they  fired  once  or  twice  from  the  house. 
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J.  Did  you  see  anybody  fire  from  the  house  t — A.  I  heard  a  gun;  I 
i  lying  down  behind  the  wall,  and  some  of  the  boys  said,  '<  Don't  go 
to  that  window."  It  was  getting  dark,  then,  and  some  of  them  got 
to  the  window  and  fired,  but  I  don't  know  who  it  was ;  it  was  at  the 
>er  window  there.* 

1.  You  don't  know  when  Merri wether  was  killed  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
>• 

J.  Really,  you  do  not  know  who  it  was  fired  the  first  gun,  do  you ! — 
I  know  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  abutment  of  the  bridge. 

2.  How  do  you  know,  when  you  was  scared  so  badly? 
["be  Witness.  How  do  I  know  f 

Kir.  Mebbimon.  Yes,  sir. 

\^  They  fired  right  in  the  window  where  I  was  lying. 

J.  Were  there  any  men  on  top  of  the  house  above  youf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Who  was  up  there? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  Frank  went  up 

jre. 

3.  Frank  who  ? — A.  Frank  Robinson  and,  I  think,  Jim  Cook  were 
there. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  else  except  Jim  and  Frank. 

Q.  They  were  on  top  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  neit  story  above  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  up  there  you  do  not  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns  up  there  with  them  ? — A.  1  don't  know 

lether  they  had  or  not. 


MEYER  WELDON— EDGEFELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia^  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
If  eteb  Weldon  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  reside  in  Edgefield 
cinty. 

2.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  I  have  been  residing  in 
^afield  County  all  my  life. 
^.  How  old  are  you  ? — ^A.  I  am  about  thirty-two. 
^.  How  far  from  Edgefield  Court-House  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Three 
les. 

^.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  was  at 
gefield  Cour^House. 

^.  What  time  did  you  go  there  in  the  morning? — ^A.  I  got  there  about 
:  o'clock. 

Q.  Which  box  did  you  first  go  to? — ^A.  I  went  to  No.  1. 
Q.  At  the  court-house  ? — A.  At  the  court-house. 
^.  You  may  state  what  condition  you  found  afifairs  in  when  you  got 
Bre,  go  right  on,  and  state  what  you  saw  and  heard. — A.  When  I 
>t  there  the  box  was  so  crowded — it  was  set  to  be  under  the  court- 
^se;  that  was  the  way  the  commissioners  said  where  it  was  to  be,  but 
was  up  in  the  court-house.    Well,  I  waited  a  good  while.    Mr.  Butler 
^tne  down  and  said  to  the  commissioners  that  all  would  get  a  chance 
*  vote  after  a  while,  and  he  thought  his  men  had  the  right  to  vote  first, 
)  we  had  been  voting  first  all  the  other  times  before. 
Well,  I  waited  until  about  ten  o^clock,  thinking  I  would  get  a  chance  to 
ote.    Well,  I  didn't  see  no  chanoei  and  I  was  trying  to  got  a  chance  to 
8  0  VOL  u— 34 
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vote.    I  was  crowded  away  from  the  box  by  the  red-shirts,  and  they 
said  we  couldn't  vote  there  until  they  got  through. 

After  a  while  the  marshal  got  a  fileof  his  men  and  he  carried  them  over 
to  box  number  two,  and  I  went  on  too.    I  staid  there  until  abont  half 
past  three,  and  Senator  Cain  came  and  said  that  there  are  aboat  four 
or  five  hundred  of  the  colored  men  who  had  not  had  a  chance  to  vote 
there.    It  was  getting  late  in  the  evening,  and  says  he,  ^^  You  can  all  go 
back  to  the  courthouse  and  vote."    Then  I  turned  and  went  back  to 
the  court-house,  and  when  I  got  within  about  one  hundred  and  tiftr 
steps  of  the  courthouse  General  Butler  he  had  a  file  of  the  red  shirts 
on  horseback  across  the  street.    I  taken  the  road  to  the  right  and  went 
down  to  Senator  Cain's  house,  and  there  I  met  Mr.  Sheppard  and  be 
asked  me  if  I  had  voted,  and  I  told  him  ^^  No,  sir;  I  hadn't  voted  vef 
He  says,  "  Are  you  certain  you  hav'n't  voted  F    And  I  says,  '*  No,  sir; 
I  hav'u't  voted.''   And  I  showed  him  my  ticket.     He  said,  "  If  yea  will 
come  with  me  I  will  make  room  for  you."    I  was  gladly  enoagb,  and 
said  so  because  I  wanted  to  vote,  and  I  followed  him  about  fifty  or 
sixty  paces  to  the  court-house,  and  in  that  time   the  red-shirts  was 
crowded  on  the  stairs  and  up  into  the  court-house ;  and  General  Batler 
says,  "Have  you  not  voted!"    And  I  says,  "No."    And  he  says,** If 
you  hain't  voted,  you  can't  vote  here;  damned  if  I  doni  have  a  couple 
of  rounds  now  before  you  can  vote."    Then  I  turned  arouud  and  weot 
back  to  the  school-house  again.    I  wanted  a  chance  to  vote.    I  saw  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  vote  there  without  being  mobbed,  and  I  tanieil 
around  and  went  back  to  the  school-house.    I  staid  there  till  after  mx 
o'clock  in  the  night ;  then  I  came  on  down  to  Mr.  Cain's  house,  aod  be 
says,  "  Did  you  vote!"  and  I  says,  "No,  sir."    "  Well,"  says  he,  **^on 
home ;  you  have  done  your  duty."    And  that  time  I  met  a  crowd  of  red 
shirts  with  their  hands  locked  together,  and  they  Wiis  there  in  the  street 
and  they  hollered  "  Hurrah  for  Hampton !"    But  I  made  on  and  new 
stopped ;  I  made  on  home  and  got  out  of  the  way,  because  I  knowed  I 
was  not  prepared,  and  didn't  even  have  a  pistol  nor  a  stick ;  notbini: 
at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  yourself! — A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't  vote;  it  wasniv 
determination  to  vote;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  was  asked  iflwocW 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  they  would  let  me  v^ote. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  that  if  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  they  would 
let  you  vote  t — A.  Several  of  them  said  that. 

Q.  Several  of  the  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  several  of  them  said  that 
I  could  vote.  Mr.  John  Swaringen  came  up  to  me  at  the  school  boa# 
and  said,  "  If  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  you  can  go  in  and  votfi 
but  I  told  him"  No ;  that  I  would  rather  vote  my  ticket."  So  aftersii 
o'clock  I  made  my  return. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  have  to  say  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon: 
■  Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  on  up  with  Mr.  Shepherd  and  vote!— A.Tbe 
reason  I  didn't  go  with  him,  after  we  got  up  between  Marsh's  stor?. 
about  sixty  spaces  from  the  court  house,  where  I  was  telling  you,  tbere 
43ame  along  his  brother,  Scott  Sheppard,  and  said  to  him,  "These  inf" 
have  voted  over  to  the  school  house,"  and  they  said,  "  No,  wehain'f?^ 
and  then  he  said  to  his  brother,  "Johnny,  what  have  you  gottodowltD 
it!"  and  then  Scott  Sheppard  pulled  out  his  pistol,  drawed  it,  andthaj 
time  Mr.  Cain  called  us  back ;  and  then  he  was  down  to  the  W^ 
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tcs  marshal,  talking  to  him,  and  he  called  ns  back,  and  then  he  sent 
again  to  vote ;  I  couldn't  do  it,  because  when  Mr.  Sheppard  drawed 
pistol  we  didn't  have  a  thing. 

J.  Which  Mr.  Shepherd  was  that  f — A.  Mr.  Scott  Sheppard. 
J.  Not  the  lawyer  f — A.  No,  sir,  not  the  lawyer ;  he  was  the  one  that 
!)  carrying  us. 

J.  He  told  you  to  go  with  him  and  you  should  vote  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
i  after  we  got  there,  just  after  his  brother  said,  <^  You  have  nothing 
do  with  it  anyhow,''  he  turned  around  and  said,  ^^  I  don't  know  if 
y  hav'n't  voted;"  and  then  we  squandered  back. 
1^  Did  not  some  of  the  crowd  with  you  vote  at  box  number  two  ? — A. 
,  sir,  not  as  I  kuowed ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
J.  You  know  you  did  not  vote! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  certain  I  didn't. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

}.  Whether  a  good  part  of  that  crowd  that  was  with  you  had  voted 

not,  you  do  not  know  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

2.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  votet — A.  I  am  sure  I  didn't  vote. 


DOCK  MAETIN— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  18, 1877. 
Dock  Martin  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  :  . 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Edgefield  County. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  court-house? — A.  About  seven  miles. 

ji  Are  you  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Edgefield  County  ? — A.  I  was  born 

ere. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  About  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  have  in  connection  with  the  last  election  ? — A. 

^as  supervisor  of  election  at  Bed  Hill  precinct. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  polling-place  on  the  morning  of  the 

action  ? — A.  I  arrived  there  very  soon ;  I  could  not  see  hardly  when  I 

fc  there. 

5.  Well,  now  you  may  go  on  and  tell  what  condition  you  found  af- 

PS  in  when  you  got  there. — A.  When  I  got  there  Red  Hill  was  sur- 

^nded,  in  the  place  where  the  poll  was  to  be  opened,  with  democrats, 

1  as  I  walked  up  there  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  B.  T.  Nimms 

Iked  up  and  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  that  they  were 

'ng  to  mob  me.    At  that  time  they  commenced  clustering  around  me, 

1  I  went  oflPfrom  Red  Hill. 

i.  Who  commenced  clustering  around  you? — A.  The  democrats. 

ii«  And  this  man,  whose  name  you  have  given,  said  that  they  intended 

^ob  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  What  else  did  they  say,  if  anything? — A.  They  didn't  say  any- 

^g,  only  they  wouldn't  let  me  get  to  the  box ;  they  crowded  the  box, 

^  know,  and  I  had  to  leave.    I  left  for  fear ;  I  knew  my  life  was  in 

^ger. 

^.  How  many  white  men  were  at  the  box  at  that  time,  as  near  as  you 
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can  jadge  the  nambert — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.    I  suppose  there  was 
near  one  hundred  around  it. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  weapons  were  they  armed f — ^A.  They  had  their  piatois 
around  them.  Some  of  them,  when  they  oame  there,  clustered  aroaix} 
me.    They  had  their  pistols  in  their  hands. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  Bed  Hill  t — A.  I  went  to  Edge- 
field. 

Q.  To  the  court-house  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  may  tell  what  happened  at  Edgefield  after  yoQ  got 
there. — A.  I  went  there  and  tried  to  vote  at  box  No.  ] ,  and  I  cooldn^ 
do  it,  and  1  went  to  box  No.  2.  Lawrence  Cain,  he  sent  for  us  to  come 
down  to  box  No.  1,  and  said  we  could  vote  there,  and  I  started  dovo 
there  again,  and  General  Butler  turned  us  back. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ! — A.  He  said  that  we  had  had  the  box  at  Na2 
all  day,  and  that  we  should  not  have  box  No.  1 ;  that  they  proposed  to 
keep  it  in  charge. 

Q.  How  many  republicans  were  in  the  same  crowd  that  yoa  were  at 
that  timet — A.  Well,  1  think  that  there  were  about  four  or  five  baudred 
came  from  box  No.  2. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  f — A.  We  staid  there  a  good  while,  and  we 
got  twelve  and  tried  to  go  and  vote,  and  they  couldn't  vote ;  aud  the 
United  States  marshal  taken  me  and  carried  me  in  to  box  No.  1,  and  I 
voted. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  red-shirts  were  pretty  nomeroos 
in  the  street,  and  tell  us  how  they  behaved  at  that  time, — A.  Well,  they 
all  hollered  and  hurrahed  and  cursed,  and  went  on  all  the  time;  and 
they  were  right  up  and  down  the  streets,  with  their  guns  swnug  to  tbem. 

Q.  How  far  is  Bed  Hill  from  the  court-house  ? — ^A.  It  is  aboat  thir- 
teen miles,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  If  you  were  supervisor  there  why  did  you  not  stay  there  and  at-  | 
tend  to  the  business  f — A.  Well,  I  loved  my  life  better  than  I  didaoy  | 
thing  else.  | 

Q.  You  were  afraid  that  your  life  would  be  taken  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

OBOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  How  many  republicans  voted  at  Bed  Hill  t — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
I  left  there. 

Q.  You  left  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  no  colored  people  voting  up  there? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
they  were. 

Q.  Any  there  when  you  went  f — A.  O,  Lord,  yes,  sir ;  a  large  cro^^ 
went  with  me  5  about  thirty  or  forty  went  with  me. 

Q.  Did  they  all  leave  with  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  came  back  to  Edge- 
field. 

Q.  Came  back  thirteen  miles  to  Edgefield  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  ^hirteenmiH 

Q.  Was  there  any  deputy  marshal  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  majority  of  the  poll-holders  were  republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  party  had  the  biggest  crowd,  the  whites  or  the  blackat 

Mr.  Cameron.  When  you  left. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir;  that  is  hard  for  me  to  say,  whicli  hadutf 
biggest  crowd. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mebbimon.)  Could  not  you  tell  by  running  your  eye  over 
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le  men  scattered  all  aboatf— *A.  They  were  scattered  about 
ih  way. 

soldiers  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

appointed  you   supervisor! — A.  The  United  States,  I  sup- 
ul  my  commission, 
ou  know  how  you  got  itf — A.  It  came  from  Charleston,  I 

^ou  know  anything  about  your  duties  as  supervisor,  what 
do  there? — A.  It  was  to  preserve  the  peace, 
ire  sure  of  that,  are  you  f — A.  The  supervisors'  duty  was.  to 
»ody  from  voting  that  they  didn't  know  had  a  right  to. 
t>  was  your  duty  as  supervisor  t 
'NESS.  What  was  my  duty  t 
:bimon.  Yes,  sir. 

EBON.  What  did  you  expect  to  do  that  day  if  yon  had  been 
—A.  I  expected  to  have  staid  near  the  box,  or  somewhere 
aid  see  that  it  was  a  fair  election. 

^r.  Mebbimon  : 

was  your  duty,  to  stay  near  the  box  and  see  that  it  was  a 

Q  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

EBON.  You  may  go  out  now. 

*NESS.  I  am  not  quite  through;  they  offered  me  $3,000  to 

township  for  them. 

did  that? — A.  The  democrats. 

offered  it  to  you  ?    Tell  us  what  they  said  to  you. — A.  Mr. 

he  told  me  that  if  I  would  carry  the  township  that  they  had 
there  to  give  me  $3,000. 

kir.  Mebbimon  : 

h  Hammond? — A.  I  don't  know  his  other  name;  I  know 

rell. 

*e  does  he  live  ? — A.  He  lives  at  the  place  that  Buck  Morris — 

orris — used  to  live  at. 

tfr.  Gamebon: 

t;  did  you  say  to  him  I — A.  I  told  him  that  I  couldn't  do  it, 
ilways  had  been  a  republican  and  I  expected  to  remain  so ; 
lieve  in  voting  a  democratic  ticket  one  time  and  a  republican* 

tf  r.  Mebbimon  : 

id  not  show  you  the  money  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  said  they  had 

easury ;  he  did  not  tell  me  who  was  the  treasurer. 

3  thousand  doUars  could  not  buy  your  vote  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Hr.  C AMEBON : 

^ur  town  a  republican  town ;  is  there  a  majority  of  republi- 

— A.  Yes,  sir;  always  have. been  so. 

was  it  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  think  they  beat  something 

thousand. 

Ikfr.  Mebbimon  : 

beat  you  three  thousand  at  that  box? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
kbout  in  the  county. 

you  not  agree,  for  $3,000,  to  carry  your  box  for  them,  and 
A  not  pay  you  after  it  was  over?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  has 
romises  with  them,  no  way. 
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Q,  You  didn't  agree  to  do  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  made  no  prom- 
ises no  way. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state? — A.  No,  sir. 


WILLIS  ADAMS— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
Willis  Adams  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  ?—ADflver 
I  was  at  Edgefield  Court-House. 

Q.  Which  poll  were  you  at  f — ^A.  At  the  school-house. 

Q.  Now,  what  happened  to  you  on  that  day  ? — A.  I  got  a  lick  stniet; 
on  the  head,  right  here.  [Pointing  to  a  scar  on  the  left-hand  side  of  hi8 
head.] 

Q.  Who  struck  you  over  the  head  ? — ^A.  John  Swaringen. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  when  he  struck  youf-A 
I  was  trying  to  get  into  the  house  to  cast  my  vote. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  struck  you  f — A.  Well,  they 
were  all  crowding  up,  trying  to  get  in,  and  he  told  me  to  stand  back, 
that  I  could  not  crowd  there ;  that  he  would  knock  my  damDed  brains 
out  if  I  didn't  stand  back. 

Q.  The  man  that  struck  you  was  a  white  man  and  a  democrat,  was 
he  ? — A.  He  was  a  white  man. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any.colored  men  struck  as  you  were  f — A.  No,  sir;  I 
seed  some  though  that  were  struck,  but  I  never  seed  none  strack  dar 
dat  time. 

Q.  Did  you  vote! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  at  that  time  to  vote  t — A.  I  was  going  in  then, 
after  the  lick  was  struck  I  went  in. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that  f— A.  Well,  it  was 'bout  twelve  rfcloctj 

I  reckon. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  polls  after  that  t — ^A.  I  can't  eiactlv 
say. 

Q.  You  went  home  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  going  in  the  house  den 
I  never  staid  there  more  than  an  hour  after  that. 

Q.  Do  you  live  at  Edgefield  Court-Housef — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  Court- House  do  you  live  f — A.  Nine  miles. 


GEOEGE  GILES— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 

Geobgb  Giles  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  Laurens  Conrt-House. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  About  forty-six  years  old. 
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Q.  What  is  your  business  1 — A.  House-carpenteriDg. 
Q.  To  what  political  party  do  yoa  belougf— ^A.  Well,  I  have  been 
sting  with  the  repablicau  party  all  the  time  up  to  the  last  election. 
Q.  Where  were  yoa  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  was  at 
aureus  Court- House. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  yoa  vote  there  t — A.  I  voted  a  mixed  ticket ;  I 
Dted  for  Hampton  and  all  the  rest  of  the  democratic  officers,  except 
Qe  republican;  that  was  a  man  named  Patterson. 

Q.  Were  yoa  compelled  to  vote  that  ticket  ? — A.  I  did  it  in  free  will. 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  election  did  you  have  there ;  was  it  quiet  or  other- 
rise? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  saw  at  Laurens ;  I  live  right  near  the 
)onrt-Hoq^,  and  I  came  down,  as  near  as  I  can  guess  at  it,  'twixt  seven 
md  eight  o'clock  from  my  house,  and  everything  was  quiet  there  at  that 
ime,  and  from  that  time  we  had  no  disturbance  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  any  colored  democrat  being  abased  in  any  way 
3y  colored  republicans  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  a  democratic  club  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  men  that  belonged  to  it  were 
'or^  to  join  it  f— A.  I  don't  know  of  any  at  all  that  belonged  to  the 
dob;  there  was  not  but  very  few  in  the  village  that  belouged  to  it,  and 
[  believe  that  they  just  done  it  of  their  own  accord. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  intimidation  about  there  in  your  county  in  any 
^ay  ? — A.  None  that  I  know.  I  lived  right  in  the  village  and  never 
^eot  out  much ;  never  went  'round  to  any  of  the  meetings  in  the  coun- 
•ly,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  attended  to  my  business  as  carpenter. 
^  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  meetings  about  through 
Ae  country. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

^  Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Laurens  f — A.  I  was  born — going  on 
"crty-five  years ;  been  there  ever  since. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  the  house-carpentering  business t — 
^.  Since  two  years  before  the  war.  I  worked  two  years  in  Newberry 
county,  and  then  I  have  been  in  Laurens  ever  since. 

Q.  Who  employs  you  mostly,  republicans  or  democrats  t — ^A.  Demo- 
i^ts ;  there  is  no  republicans  there  that  has  any  work  to  do  to  employ 

Q.  The  democrats  furnish  you  with  nearly  all  the  work  that  you  have  f — 
^.  Yes,  sir. 


D.  B.  COTTON— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
I>.  B.  Cotton  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Quention.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  At  Edgefield  Court- House. 

.Q-  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  The  10th  of  this  month  I 
'^n  be  there  two  years  exactly. 

Q-  Where  did  you  live  before  going  to  Edgefield  1 — ^A.  At  Xenia, 
'^^ne  County,  Ohio. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  Twenty-two  years  of  age. 
.  Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  in  Edgefield  ! — 
^  I  was  in  Edgefield  County,  at  box  No.  1. 
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Q.  What  official  conuectiou  did  yoa  have  with  the  election  !*-A.  I 
was  clerk  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  mauagers  designated  that  the  boxsboald 
be  placed  at  No.  1  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  it  was  designated  to  be  placed  ander 
the  arch  of  the  court-hoaso. 

Q.  Was  it  placed  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Why  not ! — A.  For  this  reason  :  Mr.  Arthur  Glover  stated — 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — ^A.  One  of  the  democratic  managers  and  a  white 
roan.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  going  tinder  there  himself;  that  he 
was  going  up-stairs  with  the  box. 

Q.  Who  carried  the  box  upstairs? — A.  He  carried  it  up  there  him- 
self. , 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  court-house  was  taken  possessioD  of  by 
the  democrats  the  night  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  that. — A.  Well,  on  the  6th— that 
was  Monday  night — they  broken  open  the  front  door  and  went  in,  mhI 
they  also  carried  a  violin  up  there,  and  frolicked  until  about  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  they  remained  in  the  court-room.- 
A.  A  portion  of  them  remained  there  ail  night,  but  some  of  them  earn 
out  before  daylight  on  the  street.    Some  slept  there  all  night 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  fire-arms  were  stacked  in  the  ooort^ 
room  or  court-house  by  the  democrats  f — A.  About  ten  o'clock  I  went 
into  one  of  the  back  rooms  and  I  observed  a  few  guns  there. 

Q.  Ten  o^clock  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  many  guns  did  you  observe  there  f — A.  About  four. 

Q.  What  kind  of  guns  were  they! — A.  Well,  in  fact  I  don't  know 
the  names  of  the  guns  they  have  here.  I  could  not  say.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  one-shooters  or  sixteen-shooters,  or  what. 

Q.  Which  party  commenced  voting  first  at  poll  No.  1?— A.  The 
white  parties — the  democrats. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  they  took  i)ossession  of  the  boi, 
and,  if  so,  how  they  conducted  themselves. — A.  In  the  morning,  when 
I  arrived  there  at  the  court-house,  there  was  a  condenseil  ring  formed 
around  the  court-house,  of  men  on  horseback,  and  there  were  sevewl 
on  the  court-house  steps,  jammed  up  completely ;  and  when  Mr.  Glover 
and  myself  went  up  we  went  in  and  closed  the  front  door,  and  I  told 
one  of  the  managers  to  ask  Mr.  Glover  how  many  was  coming  np  tobe 
sworn  at  a  time,  and  he  said  ten.  Ten  were  sworn  and  voted,  and  three 
others  were  standing  by,  and  they  voted  without  being  sworn. 

Q.  All  white  men  f — A.  All  white  men. 

A.  How  long  did  the  democrats  continue  to  vote  there  ?— A.  Until 
about  eleven  o'clock.  From  six  to  eleven  they  voted  very  rapidly,  and 
after  that  about  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  would  come  in  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  voting  was  scattering  aft^^ 
eleven  o'clock. — A.  After  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  it  was  scatteriug. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  democrats  took  possession  of  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  court-room  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  did,  and  also 
had  a  door-keeper  there,  who  would  stand  there  and  let  the  voters  in? 
and  when  they  would  come  in  be  would  close  the  door  and  hold  the 
doorknob. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  door-keeper! — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  his  name. 
Q.  It  is  strange  that  you  do  not  know  his  name  1 — A.  I  didnt  vaot 
to  know  his  name.    I  am  just  telling  you  what  I  saw. 
Q.  But  you  know  that  he  was  a  democrat  ?— A.  I  know  that. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

.  Yoa  may  state  whether  or  not  democratic  speeches  were  made 
I  the  steps  of  the  coart-hoose  daring  the  afternoon  of  election-day  ? — 
iTeSfSir ;  about  three  o'clock  they  h^  a  loud  yelling  there  and  I  went 
le  window  and  saw  what  it  was,  and  I  observed  four  or  five  handred 
irs  coming  from  box  No.  2,  and  there  were  men  on  horseback  all 
md  the  court-house  steps,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Sheppard  was  speaking. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

.  Is  Mr.  Sheppard  a  lawyer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  Edgefield  bar. 

delivered  a  speech,  and  during  that  time  the  voters  could  not  get 

ote  and  they  had  to  turn  and  come  back  to  the  school-house  box 

in. 

.  How  many  votes,  according  to  your  recollection,  were  polled  at 

1  ?— A.  There  were  627. 

:.  How  many  colored  men  voted  there  according  to  your  recollec- 

f — A.  I  presume  there  were  about  twenty-seven  colored  voters 

>gether,  and  about  ten  or  fifteen  of  them  were  republican  voters. 

|.  What  was  there  at  any  time  during  the  day  to  prevent  the  repub- 

n  voters  Irom  getting  into  the  court-room  and  voting  f    State  geoer- 

. — A.  Well,  during  the  day  some  of  them  stated  up  there — 1  don't 

m  who  they  were-^some  democrats  stated  that  they  had  a  box  of 

ir  own  at  box  No.  2,  and  that  the  colored  people  should  go  there;  that 

y  Bbonld  not  vote  at  box  No.  1.    Several  tried  to  go  there  to  vote  and 

y  could  not  get  up  stairs ;  they  would  not  let  them  up  there. 

J.  If  yon  were  up  stalirs  clerking  how  could  you  tell  whether  they 

lid  get  up  or  not  f — A.  I  cannot  very  easily  state  that. 

I  If  you  can  do  so,  tell  us  how  it  was. — A.  I  was  about  as  far  from 

I  door  as  from  this  place  to  the  door  yonder  in  this  room,  and  on  each 

e  of  the  door  there  was  glass  windows,  and  I  could  see  the  entrance  ot 

icoort- house  steps  crowded  all  the  time  and  this  man  holding  the 

)r. 

).  Yon  could  see  out  t — !A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  see  out  from  where  I 

a. 

^.  Could  the  managers  see  out  also  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  could  see 

ttoo. 

Q.  Some  have  testified  that  they  could  not;  yet  you  could  ! — A.  Yes, 

';  I  was  sitting  right  where  I  could  see  out. 

Q.  The  other  managers  could  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 

at;  but  I  could  see  out,  and  they  could  see  out  if  they  had  tried. 

Q.  You  voted  f — A.  I  voted  j  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  twenty-seven  colored  people  voted  at  that  place  f — A.  Yes, 

r ;  jast  about  twenty-seven. 

Q.  Not  more  t — A.  No  more,  I  think. 

Q*  Some  one  else  has  sworn  that  about  one  hundred  voted  there  t — 

*  Well,  my  recollection  is  that  there  was  about  twenty-seven. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  About 

'«lve;  as  I  told  you,  fifteen  republican  votes  were  in  the  box. 

0*  That  is  the  number  that  were  in  the  box  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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W.  H.  GILCHRIST— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
W.  H.  Gilchrist  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  Close  to  Liberty  Hill,  in 
Edgefield  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  there  f — A.  I  was  raised  there. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now  t — A.  About  twenty -foar. 

Q.  You  were  a  manager  of  the  election  at  Liberty  Hill  precinct  at  the 
last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  tell  us  what  occurred  at  the  polls  that  day. — A.  Eveij- 
thing  went  on  very  quietly  on  the  day  of  the  election.  Everything  was 
]>erfectly  quiet,  and  I  don't  know  of  anything  that  occurred,  more  than 
that  they  voted  two  tickets — the  democratic  party  did.  Some  of  Uie 
tickets  were  folded,  and  when  we  went  to  count  the  tickets  at  night,  we 
found  a  good  many  tickets  in  the  box  this  way,  [folding  two  pieces  of 
paper  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  tickets  were  folded.] 

Q.  One  ticket  inside  of  the  other f — A.  Yes,  sir;  folded  in  that  way; 
and  when  they  voted  them  they  would  hold  them  sort  of  in  this  di^e^ 
tion,  so  as  to  not  show  but  one  ticket,  and  drop  it  in  the  box. 

Q.  Did  yon  compare  the  ballots  in  the  box  with  the  names  on  the  poU 
list  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  out  then,  whether  there  were  more  ballots  in  tbe 
box  than  there  were  names  on  the  poll-list  t — ^A,  Yes,  sir ;  there  were 
more  names  on  the  poll-list  than  there  were  ballots  in  the  box. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  were  more  names  on  the  poll-lists  tluui 
there  were  ballots  in  the  box  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or,  do  you  mean  that  there  were  more  ballots  in  the  box  tlian 
there  were  names  on  the  poll-lists  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  there  were  more  names 
on  the  poll-lists  than  there  were  ballots  in  the  box.  If  I  have  my  rigiit 
recollection,  as  far  as  I  can  think  now,  there  was  nine  names  on  tbe 
poll-list  more  than  there  were  ballots  in  the  box. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  men  repeating  at  thatpoll! 
Do  you  know  anything  about  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  men  from  Georgia  voted  there  f— A.  Y«s, 
sir ;  I  saw  one  there  that  voted  that  I  knew  was  from  Georgia. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  colored  man  t — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  Was  he  challenged  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  rememl^r  his  name  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  t — A.  Mr.  Burton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  men  in  your  neighborhood  hate 
been  turned  off  of  the  plantation  on  which  they  lived  because  they  voted 
the  republican  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  that.— A.  Well,  Mr.  Strong,  he  «ud 
that  if  the  colored  people  on  his  place  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ud^^^ 
they  would  have  to  leave. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Strong — a  white  man  and  a  democrat  T — ^A.  A  whit* 
man.    They  say  so.    He  has  been  a  republican,  but  he  has  tanied. 

Q.  When  did  he  say  that !— A.  He  said  that  before  the  election.        ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  people  have  been  turned  oSoft^  Mt 
place  ! — A.  I  don't  know  any  one  on  the  place  now.  I  g, 

Q.  All  have  been  turned  off  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  |  ^r 
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J.  How  many  were  on  before  the  election? — A.  I  disremember  how 

uy. 

3.  Were  ,there  quite  a  number  on  his  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good 

.uy,  I  think  ;  but  I  disremember  how  many  he  had  on  it. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

3.  How  do  you  know  that  Burton  lived  in  Georgia? — A.  I  traded 
ih  him  in  Georgia. 

3.  When  !— A.  The  last  of  May. 

4,  How  did  you  trade  with  him  f — ^A.  I  got  groceries  and  bacon  from 
n. 

3.  Tn  Augusta  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Did  he  not  have  his  business  house  over  there  and  live  in  this 

Ue  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  lives  in  Augusta. 

8.  Are  you  sure  of  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Why  did  you  not  object  to  his  vote  f — A.  I  didn't  do  it.    I  don't 

ow  what  was  the  reason.    I  ought  to  have  done  it,  but  I  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  Did  he  not  claim  to  live  in  this  State  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

^.  Did  you  not  swear  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  claimed  to  live  in  this  State  or  not  f — 

No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  swear  that  he  did  not  live  here  with  his  family  ! — ^A. 
),  sir. 

Q.  Gould  he  not  have  lived  here,  having  a  farm  in  this  State,  and  yet 
ve  a  business-house  in  Augusta  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  could  have  done  it, 
1 1  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Yon  see  this  is  a  matter  of  importance  and  you  ought  to  be  certain 
out  it;  you  say  he  might  have  done  it.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that 
Q  know  he  has  a  business-house  in  Augusta  f — ^A.  I  traded  with  him 
Augusta. 

$.  But  whether  he  has  a  farm  in  Edgefield  County  you  do  not  know  ? 
^..  I  don't  think  he  has  any. 

).  But  yon  do  not  undertake  to  say  positively  that  he  has  not  ? — ^A. 
',  sir. 

^.  He  took  his  oath  and  voted  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  And  there  was  no  objection  made  by  you  or  anybody  else  to  it  t — 

No,  sir ;  none  at  all; 

3.  Your  election  was  a  very  quiet  one  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  And  there  were  a  few  more  names  on  the  poll-list  than  there  were 
tes  in  the  box  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
j.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 


ARCHY  WELDON— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  8.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
Aboht  Weldon  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  Edgefield  County,  South 

arolina. 

Q-  Do  you  live  at  the  court-house  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  How  far  from  it  ? — A.  seven  miles. 

Q-  At  what  placet — A.  In  Collier's  Township. 

Q*  Did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  repoblicaD  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vote  f — A.  Well,  I  was  prevented  from  voting. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  were  prevented. — ^A.  Well,  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
7th  I  went  to  vote  at  my  voting-precinct  at  Bed  Hill,  but  •being  told 
that  I  were  to  be  mobbed  there— 

Q.  Who  told  you  that! — A.  Well,  I  had  certain  information  before 
the  day  of  the  election  and  seen  several  signs,  and  three  couriers,  red- 
shirts,  came  around  by  my  house,  and  I  was  begged  to  go  up  to  Edgefield 
Village  and  vote.  The  supervisor  and  thirty  or  forty  other  men  went 
by  and  I  went  on  up  to  Edgefield  Village  and  right  up  to  the  oonrt- 
house,  and  I  went  to  try  to  go  up  the  court-house  steps  and  I  could  not  get 
up.  Several  of  those  horsemen  told  me  I  could  not  go  up  in  there  yet; 
that  I  could  not  vote  yet.  Then  I  held  on  awhile ;  after  holding  on  antil 
about  ten  o'clock  I  heard  the  news  from  No.  2  box  that  we  could  vote 
there ;  in  consequence  I  went  up  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  things  at  box  No.  2  when  you  got  there  T--A. 
At  box  No.  2  they  were  crowded  so  that  they  could  not  get  to  that,  and 
I  followed  a  file  of  soldiers  right  on  and  they  went  and  opened  the  way 
so  they  could  circulate  around  the  door,  and  I  attempted  to  vote 
about  one  o'clock  again,  and  Mr.  John  Swearingen  told  me  I  coold 
not  come  in  to  vote  on  account  of  that  he  thought  I  had  voted  at 
No.  1  box;  I  told  him  I  hadn't  voted  there;  he  said,  ^^Be  damned 
if  you  can  come  here  to  vote,  for,  by  God,  we  are  going  to  vote  Gen- 
eral Hampton  in  a  big  arm-chair,  and  you  cannot  come  here ;  yoo 
voted  at  Red  Hill,  and  you  can't  come  here  to  vote;  you  have 
done  voted  at  box  No.  1."  And  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not  on  that  tickeU 
I  told  him  yes.  Then  at  three  o'clock  I  started  back  down  to  the  coQr^ 
house  after  hearing  from  Colonel  Cain  that  they  had  400  or  500  men,  and 
when  I  reached  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  cour^boa^ 
they  were  turned  back  and  told  that  they  could  not  get  to  vote  there. 

1  asked  what  waa  the  matter.  They  said  General  Butler  said  before 
they  should  vote  there  they  should  have  a  couple  of  rounds.  After  I 
heard  that  from  those  that  were  ahead  of  me  then  I  turned  back  to  Na 

2  box  and  I  tried  to  vote  there.  And  about  sundown  Mr.  John  Swear- 
ingen shook  a  stick  over  my  head,  about  three  foot  long,  and  said  if  I 
dared  to  go  in  there  and  vote  I  would  get  that  over  my  head ;  that  I 
could  vote  if  I  would  take  his  ticket  and  he  would  carry  me  in.  I  told 
him  I  didn't  do  that  kind  of  business;  I  voted  myself  and  he  voted  him- 
self. I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  vote  but  once,  and  then  I  turned  back 
and  went  down  street.  Some  man,  I  could  not  tell  who,  gave  me  a  lick 
on  the  side  of  the  head  after  asking  me  the  question  did  I  vote.  I  sud, 
"No."  He  said,  "No,  God  damn  you,  you  sha'n't  cast  any  vote  for 
Chamberlain ;"  and  he  struck  me.  And  that  day  they  drawed  off  mj 
coffin  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  stuck  it  on  the  gate,  saying  that  if  I  didn't 
leave  that  township  they  would  murder  me.  They  wrote  a  few  lines 
and  didn't  sign  any  name.  I  told  one  young  man  of  it  in  the  township 
and  he  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Ton  may  state  anything  else  that  you  know  relating  to  the  electioo 
or  the  political  canvass  that  preceded  it. — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  know  that  I 
have  been  threatened  over  three  and  four  weeks,  and  1  will  say  from  the 
time  that  Governor  Chamberlain  was  over  there.  The  Sunday  after- 
wards, right  the  next  day,  they  sent  a  young  man  to  my  house  and  he 
came  and  questioned  me  of  my  political  opinions. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  asked  me  if  the  gnns 
was  taken  out  of  the  house.  I  told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  it  That 
was  prior  to  the  election.    He  wanted  to  know  if  I  didn't  have  one.  1 
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told  him  no.  He  8aid  if  a  file  of  white  men  was  to  come  along  by  my 
house  in  the  late  hoars  of  night  through  my  plantation,  and  if  I  thought 
my  life  was  in  danger,  what  would  1  do.  I  told  him  that  if  I  was  sat- 
isfied that  my  life  were  in  danger  anyhow  the  result  would  be  thnt  I 
would  have  to  resolve  to  die.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  shoot.  I  told 
him  I  would.  He  asked  me  why  I  would  do  so.  I  told  him  because 
through  my  plantation  wasn't  a  public  highway,  and  nobody  ba«  any 
business  to  go  through  there.  1  said  they  had  promised  to  mob  me  if  I 
didn't  leave  the  township. 

Q.  Do  you  own  land  yourself f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  owning  it 
four  years  this  coming  Febraary. 

Q.  How  much  land  did  yon  havef — A.  A  company  of  us  bought  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  acres;  five  of  us  in  the  company. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  property  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  horses 
now.  It  was  imagined  that  somebody  poisoned  my  horse  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  before  I  laid  by.  I  have  cows  and  wagons  and 
fiuch  like  as  that. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  If  they  meant  to  kill  you,  why  did  they  not  do  itf  Did  they  not 
liave  an  opportunity  to  do  it? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  might  have  had 
in  some  instances,  and  then,  again,  they  didn't.  They  didn't  care  to  come 
openly  and  do  it,  I  reckon. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  the  hostility  to  you  came  of  their  dislike  of  your 
politics  and  nothing  else  f — A.  They  coald  not  have  had  anything  else 
against  me  but  my  politics.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  that  county,  and 
I  have  never  done  anything.  I  moved  to  Florida  once,  but  came  back 
sigain. 

Q.  Are  you  a  candidate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  forf^A.  For  the  legislature. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  served  two 
:srears,  1875-'76.    The  election  was  in  1874. 

Q.  Then  you  were  a  candidate  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  beaten  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  said. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  up  into  the  coart-house  and  vote  f — A.  I  could 
not  get  in  there. 

Q.  Gould  not  other  colored  men  get  in  there  t — A.  A  few  got  in,  from 
'^rhat  I  heard. 

Q.  Why  were  you  not  one  of  that  few  f — ^A.  They  got  in  before  I 
K-eached  the  place.    After  I  got  there  they  crowded  worse. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Sheppard  offer  to  take  you  up  f — A.  A  crowd  was  in 
ahead  of  me,  as  I  told  you,  to  carry  them  up,  but  Mr.  Sheppard  and 
^oung  General  Oary  and  others  stopped  them. 

Q.  Somebody  hit  you  a  lick  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  hot — ^A.  I  could  not  tell;  it  was  in  the  night. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  people  in  the  town  of  Edgefield  the  night 
K^efore  the  election  t — A.  l^o,  sir ;  not  from  what  I  have  learned.  They 
^id  not  gather  until  about  six  o'clock,  and  just  before  six  next  morning. 

Q.  If  you  had  staid  at  home  and  gone  to  your  regular  box  yon  could 
fciave  voted  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  notf — A.  Because  I  have  been  informed  since  that 

Q.  Don't  statue  what  you  have  been  informed. — A.  I  say  I  was  in- 
formed before  that  I  could  not  vote  there. 

Q.  Did  any  other  colored  people  vote  there  t — ^A.  Only  nine. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  yout — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  what  the  poU- 
B^  ists  showed. 
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Q.  Did  not  yoar  party  get  its  usual  vote  in  that  county  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  lack  ? — A.  It  lacked  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Were  there  any  coloi*ed  democratic  clubs  in  your  county !— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  None  at  all  ? — A.  None,  as  I  have  learned. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  ! — A.  Not  of  colored  democratic  dobs. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  men  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  About  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  of  them,  from  what  we  bad 
seen,  followed  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  all  conjecture  on  your  part,  is  it  notf  Too  do 
not  know  how  many  voted  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  maDj 
voted,  because  I  was  not  at  the  box  exactly. 


LAWEENOE  CAIN— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 181". 

Laweenoe  Cain  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Edgefield  CoortHonse. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  All  my  life,  except  a  few 
years  that  I  was  in  the  army. 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  ? — A.  I  was  thirty-one  last  birthday. 

Q.  What  offices,  if  any,  have  you  held  in  that  county  f— A.  Well,8ir! 
I  was  registrar  there  under  General  Canby ;  I  was  assistant  ass^sor  in 
1872 ;  I  was  United  States  census-taker  in  1870,  and  I  have  been  ameoi 
ber  of'the  general  assembly  for  that  county  for  the  last  eight  years. 

Q.  What  official  connection  had  you  with  the  republican  party  during 
the  last  campaign  f — A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  republican  party  for  that 
county. 

Q.  If  you  took  any  part  in  thejate  political  campaign  in  this  State, 
or  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  that  campaign,  you  may  state  sach  fiict$ 
as  came  under  your  own  observation.  Just  give  the  narrative  io  yoor 
own  way. — A.  As  county  chairman,  I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  tbe 
management  of  our  county  affairs  there ;  that  is,  the  meetings  wei« 
called  through  me,  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  chairman,  to  preside  OTerao<) 
conduct  them  generally.  I  called  a  meeting  on  the  12th  of  October,  at 
which  I  invited  Governor  Chamberlain  to  l^  present  and  other  gentie 
men  to  speak.  Our  stand  was  taken  possession  of  on  that  occasion  bv 
the  opposition.    Do  you  want  a  detailed  statement  of  t^at  meeting ' 

Mr.  Cameron.  Well,  we  have  bad  that  meeting  described  tonM 
great  many  times,  but  you  may  state  generally  in  regard  to  it  withoot 
going  very  minutely  into  it. 

A.  As  chairman  of  the  county,  the  opposition  called  upon  me  ainl 
requested  that  one-half  the  time  be  given  to  them.  I  declined  their 
request.  When  we  went  to  the  stand,  about  eleven  o'clock.  General  Bot 
ler,  General  Gary,  Mr.  Sheppard,  and  Mr.  Abney,  young  lawyers  there. 
were  on  the  stand,  with  a  great  many  others.  The  stand  had  been 
broken  down  before  we  got  there.  After  Governor  Chamberlain »»« 
myself  went  on  the  stand  it  was  so  crowded  with  democrats  that  it  |^ 
broke  down  a  second  time.  General  Butler  then  came  forw^  and  ad 
dressed  the  meeting;  he  said,  in  substance,  to  the  democrats  there  that 
he  hoped  that  they  were  prepared  to  prove  that  they  were  notsncb 
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ighs  as  they  had  been  represented  to  be,  by  keeping  order  there  that 
y ;  then  he  assailed  Governor  Ghamberlain  and  General  Smalls  for 
3  way  they  had  represented  him  and  the  Edgefield  people  generally 
regard  to  the  Hamburgh  massacre.  After  that  he  took  his  seat, 
d  General  Gary  came  forward  and  stated  that  he  had  made  a  de- 
ind  on  the  leading  radicals  for  half  time ;  that  they  had  refused  to 
ant  it,  and  now  they  would  be  responsible  for  whatever  might 
ke  place.  Just  as  he  said  that,  he  went  back  and  took  his  seat. 
Judge  Mackey  then  got  up  and  stated  that  the  committee  had  waited 
i  him  and  Governor  Chamberlain  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  that 
ley  Feferred  the  matter  to  the  county  politicians ;  that  they  were  the 
les  who  refused  to  grant  the  request.  In  winding  up  his  remarks  Judge 
lackey  said,  ^^  Governor  Ghamberlain  and  myself  now  agree  to  divide 
letime,^  whereupon  we  agreed  to  speak  alternately,  each  man  having 
boat  thirty  minutes'  time.  Governor  Ghamberlain  spoke  first.  I  don't 
blDk  that  he  used  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  his  time 
n  account  of  the  interruptions.  About  two  o'clock  Governor  Cham- 
«rlain  and  myself  left  there.  Governor  Chamberlain  said  to  me  then 
bat  he  hadn't  spoken  with  any  satisfaction,  and  that  he  would  like  to 
^ve,  and  he  and  I  started  ofE.  As  we  started  off  a  great  crowd  of 
whites  followed  after  us,  and  they  said  to  Governor  Chamberlain,  <^Come 
•ack  and  hear  it  out.''  Governor  Chamberlain  looked  around  at  them 
Qd  made  nq  reply  at  all,  but  he  and  I  walked  on  over  to  the  village, 
ifter  we  le^  the  stand  there  was  no  more  speaking.  The  men  all  tol- 
3wed  us  off  and  the  town  was  in  an  uproar  all  that  evening,  and  men 
^ere  shooting  off  their  fire-arms  and  riding  around  my  house  a  great 
lany  times  that  night.  I  was  out  of  my  house  some  portion  of  the 
ight  after  I  found  they  were  riding  around  there.  I  didn't  know  but 
bat  they  intended  to  come  in,  and  I  sought  an  opportunity  to  go  out 
Dd  stay  awhile.  I  would  have  staid  all  night,  but  there  came  up  a 
^rm,  and  I  went  back  to  my  house  and  staid  until  morning.  The  next 
lorning  after  daylight  different  parties  walked  around  to  my  gate. 
Q.  What  parties  f — A.  Mr.  L.  M.  Griffin  was  one.  I  can  state  that  I 
tw  two  white  men  myself,  one  on  horseback,  but  I  don't  know  who  they 
ere.  I  know  Mr.  Griffin,  but  I  didn't  see  him. 
Q.  Did  they  make  any  hostile  demonstration  f 
The  Witness.  While  riding  around  f 
Mr.  Camebon.  Yes. 

A.  They  stopped  opposite  my  window  and  tried  to  look  in ;  one  of 
>em  did.  That  was  the  only  demonstration  I  saw.  He  rode  then 
t>und  my  house  and  turned  around  and  rode  right  back  again.  I 
ink  in  about  three  or  four  weeks  after  that  we  called  a  convention 
6re  and  elected  delegates  to  the  State  convention.  I  presided  over 
at  convention.  They  came  in  there  and  made  a  demand  again. 
Q.  The  democrats  did  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  was  in  the  court-house  t — A.  In  the  courthouse.  They  made 
demand  that  Mr.  Sheppard  be  allowed  to  speak  there.  Mr.  Sheppard 
^t  up  and  stated  that  he  didn't  wish  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
the  convention  at  that  period,  and  if  he  was  to  speak  at  all,  he  would 
^e  to  do  it  later  in  the  day.  After  he  made  that  statement  everything 
lieted  down  until  we  had  gotten  through  with  our  work.  Then  they 
tnmenced  hollering  for  Mr.  Sheppard.  A  great  many  men  were  leav- 
^,  and  it  seems  that  they  were  kicking  up  a  row  there.  I  then  called 
e  attention  of  the  convention  to  the  fact  that  I  thought  it  out  of  place 
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for  Mr.  Sheppard  to  speak  to  our  conventioD  ;  bat  that  after  we  had  ad- 
joarned  if  they  desired  to  hear  Mr.  Sheppard  I  had  no  objecUoDs.  We 
then  adjourned  the  convention  and  allowed  Mr.  Sheppard  to  speak.  Do 
yon  want  anything  said  about  the  substance  of  his  speech  f 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes ;  you  may  state  it. 

A.  Well,  he  stated  there  that  he  would  like  for  the  colored  men  to 
vote  with  him ;  but  he  wanted  them  distinctly  to  underRtand  that  they 
were  independent  of  them ;  that  they  didn't  need  their  votes ;  that  thej 
would  be  elected  without* their  votes;  but  one  thing  certain,  they  would 
carry  the  election,  and  they  would  see  it,  and  after  the  7th  of  November 
they  would  be  sorry  that  they  didn't  vote  for  them.  I  will  make  another 
statement,  too,  that  I  bad  forgotten  in  passing,  in  regard  to  that  meet- 
ing on  the  12th  of  August.  General  Butler  said,  when  be  addressed  the 
meeting  there  the  second  time,  that  he  could  take  twenty  of  his  meo 
(pointing  to  the  democrats)  and  whip  every  nigger  there ;  that  if  any 
of  them  voted  the  radical  ticket  they  would  not  own  it  after  the  7th  of 
November,  except  Lawrence  Gain  and  Paris  Simpkins;  and  he  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  we  would. 

At  that  meeting  at  the  court-house  Mr.  Sheppard  spoke,  and  after  be 
had  gotten  through,*  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Sheppard  and  said  to  him,  ^'I 
would  like  to  answer  you  if  you  will  guarantee  me  a  peaceable  and  re- 
si>ectful  hearing,  as  I  did  you  for  my  side.^  He  told  me  he  woald,  and  I 
replied  to  him.  They  didn't  interfere  with  me.  I  remember  when  a  maa 
was  drawing  his  pistol — I  knew  who  drew  the  pistol  or  attempted  to  do 
it,  but  before  he  did  it  Mr.  A.  A.  Glover  reached  him  and  caught  hold 
of  him  and  stopped  him.  When  I  had  finished  my  speech,  I  came  oat 
of  the  court-house  and  this  party  followed  me  to  try  to  get  me  to  st^^p 
there  to  hear  them  speak  again,  but  1  wouldn't  stay.  It  was  getting  late, 
and  I  didn't  know  what  might  take  place.    I  came  away  and  went  home. 

We  didn't  hold  but  one  more  meeting  in  that  county.  The  date  of  it 
I  don't  remember,  but  I  do  know  that  they  had  a  meeting  there,  and 
there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  there,  I  suppose.  I  think  this 
was  before  Governor  Chamberlain's  proclamation  was  issued  disbandioi; 
rifle-clubs.  They  were  in  there  that  day  and  armed  and  dressed  in  red 
shirts,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  firing  of  anvils  that  eveuinfi^. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Who  were  the  speakers  that  evening  t — A.  I  didn't  attend  that 
meeting. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  yon  heard  General  Ferguson  make  a  speech  io 
Edgefield  ? — A.  I  heard  the  speaking  from  my  house,  and  each  time  I 
would  inquire  who  it  was ;  but  I  didn't  think  it  was  safe  for  me  to  ^ 
around  there,  because  I  had  heard  threats  that  had  been  made  against 
the  leading  men,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  go  therv^ 
and  therefore  I  didn't  go ;  but  I  did  hear  that  Greneral  Ferguson  made 
a  speech  there,  and  I  know  about  the  time  he  made  it,  becaose  parties 
would  tell  me  who  were  speaking. 

I  suppose  about  three  weeks  before  the  election  I  was  down  at  J.  L 
Addison's  office  to  see  him,  and  as  I  walked  in  General  Gary  was  io 
there.  He  got  up  and  said,  ^'  Cain,  come  out,  I  want  to  see  yoa  i 
minute."  I  walked  out  and  he  told  ine,  <'  I  want  to  say  to  yoa  that  ve 
want  yon  to  agree  to  allow  us  one-half  of  the  managers  in  this  oonnty 
at  the  election  ;  and  I  want  yon  to  agree,  furthermore,  that  t^ere  shaH 
be  no  appointments  made  from  the  court-house  as  managers  togoioto 
the  country."  Formerly  we  appointed  the  most  intelligent  men  froiB 
the  courthouse  to  go  into  the  country  because  we  haven't  intelligeot 
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len  in  the  country,  but  General  Gary  protested  against  that.  I  told 
im  there  that  I  would  not  agree  to  divide  the  managers  with  him,  and 
ave  him  no  answer  as  to  whether  I  would  agree  to  appoint  the  man- 
ners from  the  precinct  in  which  the  election  was  held;  but  I  heard  so 
any  threats  that  if  these  men  left  the  court-house  they  should  never 
»tarn,  that  I  did  agree  to  have  the  managers  appointed  in  the  precincts 
I  which  the  election  was  held.  Therefore  we  sent  none  from  the  court- 
oase  at  all. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
le  campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  democrats  in  your  county  ?  It  has 
Ben  said  here  that  the  campaign  throughout  the  State  was  carried  on 
eaceably  by  the  democrats.    Now,  so  far  as  your  county  is  concerned, 

yon  have  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  please 
>  state. — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  tbink  that  it  was  carried  on  peaceably 
I  my  county  at  all.  I  know  parties  reported  to  me  before  the  election 
lat  they  were  whipi)ed,  and  I  had  frequent  reports  of  their  being 
ireatened  with  extermination. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  canvass  of  the  county  yourself! — ^A.  I  did  not, 
ir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  making  a  canvass  prior  to  this  campaign  in  previ- 
as  years! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  canvassed  the  county  every  election 
ince  1868. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  do  it  this  year! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  had  reason  to 
)elieve  that  I  would  be  murdered  if  I  had  done  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  did  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  like  to 
tate  the  reason  for  my  belief. 

Q.  Yon  can  do  so. — A.  I  had  a  member  of  one  of  the  democratic  clubs 
ome  to  my  house  and  tell  me  that  the  matter  had  been  argued  in  his 
fob,  and  that  they  had  agreed  there  that  if  any  man  would  assassinate 
Larry  Simpkins,  Lawrence  Cain,  or  H.  M.  Boney 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  that  told  you  ! — A.  I  can  give  his 
Eime,  but  I  was  requested  not  to  give  his  name,  because  he  says  he  can- 
dt  live  there  if  it  is  known.  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  democrat  and 
lat  he  bad  joined  the  club. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Harry  Simpkins  has  stated  his  name  to  us,  and  therefore  there 
an  be  no  objection  now  to  your  stating  it. — A.  Well,  sir,  his  name  is 
reorge  Weaver.  Another  reason  why  I  was  afraid  to  canvass  the 
OQQty  is  because  I  received  several  threatening  letters  during  the  early 
|art  of  the  year.  I  have  those  letters  with  me,  if  the  committee  would 
ike  to  hear  them. 

(Witness  produces  two  letters  inclosed  in  envelopes.) 

Q.  You  received  these  by  mail! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  is  post-marked  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  8th  of  last  April ! — A.  Yes, 
ir. 

Q.  And  the  other  is  dated  April  19th.  When  did  you  receive  this  and 
low  did  it  get  to  you  ! — ^A.  That  was  a  drop-letter  at  Edgefield  Court- 
louse. 

Q.  You  received  it  from  the  post-office  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

I'he  following  are  the  letters  referred  to  by  the  witness : 

Augusta,  Ga.,  April  7, 1876. 

^  I^WRENCE  Cain,  P.  Simpkins,  J.  H.  McDevit,  &  Co. : 

^«  Georgians  understaDd  yon  smell  blood,  now  allow  ns  to  tell  yoa  that  if  yon  all 
't  the  devil  in  the  nef^roes  again,  and  have  them  congregated  together  in  companies 
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to  fight  white  folks  like  yon  did  before  the  last  election,  the  great  probahiUt^  iswrne- 
body  mil  sniell  your  hlood^  and  you  will  not  he  able  to  9meU  any  more.  Yon  can  take  tbU 
arouud  and  read  it  in  your  cauipaigD,  and  make  a  text  of  it  if  you  think  it  will  enable 
you  to  carry  any  more  votes  in  the  election.  If  it  had  not  bin  for  the  white  folks  ia 
Edgetield,  we  intended  to  come  over  and  clean  yon  niggers  up,  when  yon  badtk 
other  great  parade,  before  last  election.  If  you  commence  again,  we  doD't  iatecd 
to  pay  any  attention  to  them  white  fools ;  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  koow  (hit 
Georgians  is  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  ^ive  all  the  aid  that  is  necessary  to  mike 
niggers  know  that  Edgefield  don't  belong  to  them.  fVe  are  icilling  for  you  to  hart  til 
the  rights  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  yon,  but  we(k«'i 
intend  yon  shall  run  over  the  white  folks  of  Edgefield  Connty.  If  you  waut  to  rale  a 
country,  you  must  go  to  Africa,  or  some  country  that  belongs  to  yon.  We  think  joaare 
a  very  ungenerous  set  of  rascals  and  thieves — suck  all  the  blood  out  of  men  wboomM 
the  country,  and  give  them  no  chance  at  all.  So  adien  until  the  Edgefield  varcoa- 
mences. 

MANY  GEOKGIA.\& 

Edgefield.  April  19. 

Lawrence  Cain,  yon  had  better  take  steps  right  away  to  protect  yourself  and  familj, 
as  there  is  a  band  of  men  coming  to  the  village  on  Sunday  night  to  murder  joauMl 
McDevitt.    I  am  a  white  man,  and  a  republican,  but  dare  not  say  it  openly. 

The  Witness.  As  I  have  stated,  I  would  get  such  reports  as  are  men- 
tioned here,  or  from  other  sources,  every  time  we  gave  notice  of  a  meet- 
ing; some  of  my  friends  would  come  in,  and  state  that  thus  and  so  waa 
advised  there — that  we  should  not  canvass  the  county — and  I  thoaghlit 
would  have  been  indiscreet  to  undertake  it;  so  I  did  not.  Weoevei 
held  bnt  the  two  meetings  in  the  connty. 

I  was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement  that  n 
should  not  canvass  the  connty,  until  we  undertook  to  hold  a  meeting  at 
the  court-house.  At  that  meeting,  on  the  12th  of  August,  I  saw  what 
demonstrations  were  made  by  the  opposition,  and  I  was  then  satisfied 
that  the  reports  that  had  come  to  me  mast  be  true.  I  saw  that  tbej 
took  possession  of  every  meeting,  right  in  the  face  of  all  the  intdii- 
gence  we  had,  right  where  the  governor  and  other  distingaished  men 
were,  and  I  concluded,  myself,  that  in  the  country  they  would  do  em 
worse  than  that;  so  that  I  never  called  a  meeting  in  that  coaDtirtbe 
whole  time. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  occurred  immediately  prior  to  the  election, and 
on  the  day  of  the  election. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  remember  that  a  few  days, 
perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days,  before  Vie  election.  Judge  Bouey  aodnij 
self  were  sitting  down,  when  General  Butler  rode  along  and  called  us 
both  out.  He  said  to  me,  ''  Lawrence,  I  understand  that  you  and  Booev 
are  trying  to  get  up  affida-vits  here  to  have  me  arrested."  I  asked  hiB 
who  was  bis  informant.  Well,  he  didn't  tell  me  who  it  was,  bat  he  told 
me  that  he  had  heard  that.  I  said,  '*  General  Butler,  I  asked  Ben 
Covar  as  to  whether  he  was  over  to  the  meeting  Saturday,  the  12th  of 
August,  and  he  told  me  he  was,  and  then  I  asked  him  if  be  could  tell 
me  what  took  place  there.''  I  didn't  tell  him  what  my  object  was  in 
asking  that  question,  but  it  seems  that  he  went  to  General  Batleiao" 
told  him  that  I  was  getting  up  evidence  against  hira.  However,  Gen- 
eral Butler  said  to  me,  *'  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  here  that  if  yon  w*"^ 
anything  against  me.  come  around  to  my  ofBce  and  tell  mewhatyoj 
waut,  and  perhaps  I  can  save  you  the  trouble  of  going  around  to  get  it; 
He  says  to  me,  "I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  I  propose  to  beat  you  in  thij 
election,  and  I  am  not  careful  as  to  what  means  I  resort  to  to  do  it. 
I  said  to  General  Butler,  *^  I  don't  say  that."  I  said  that  "  I  intend  to 
beat  yon,  too,  but  I  propose  to  work  within  the  pale  of  the  law  to  doit. 
Then  he  said,  ^'  By  God,  I  guess  I  will  be  too  sharp,  if  I  go  oatsideof  tbj 
law,  for  you  to  catch  up  with  me."    He  talked  a  long  while 
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furthermore,  "If  yon  want  any  evidence  against  me,  just  come  up  to 
my  office  and  I  will  give  it  to  yon ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose 
^o  do:  I  propose  to  go  to  my  plantation  tomorrowand  I  propose  to  tell 
the  men  that  I  have  there,  white  and  black,  that  if  they  vote  the  radi- 
cjal  ticket  they  shan't  come  back  there.''  That  ended  that  conversation 
^fvith  General  Butler  and  myself,  so  far  as  materiality  is  concerned. 
G?hat  was  Saturday. 

Id  about  nine  days  after  that — the  following  Sunday  week — he  met 
me  and  called  me  again  and  says,  "  I  understand  you  sent  a  note  to 
IVIajor  Kline,  that  I  said  that  I  intended  to  carry  this  election,  and  that 
I  didn't  care  as  to  what  means  I  resort  to  to  do  it,  and  that  I  had  told 
the  officers  that  I  didn't  care  a  damn  about  them."    Said  I,  "  I  didn't 
tell  Major  Kline  that.     I  told  Major  Kline  that  you  said  that  you 
intended  to  cjirry  the  election,  and  that  you  had  told  the  officers  that 
jou  intended  to  do  it,  and  didn't  care  what  you  resorted  to ;  that  is 
what  I  told  Major  Kline.    1  didn't  tell  Major  Kline  that  you  said  you 
didn't  care  a  damn  about  the  officers,  as  you  say."    I  said,  "General 
Butler,  I  am  willing  to  go  with  you  to  Major  Kline,  if  yon  will  come 
"^  down  to-morrow  morning."    He  agreed  to  go  to  Major  Kline's  next 
morning  with  me.  Next  morning  came,  but  he  didn't  come,  and  he  never 
said  anything  more  to  me  about  it.     He  told  me  there,  though,  that  he 
was  getting  damned  tired  of  this  thing,  the  way  his  name  was  being 
used,  and  he  was  going  to  make  a  personal  matter  of  it  with  some  of 
Bsand  give  some  of  us  a  damned  good  caning.    Said  I,  "General  But- 
ler, you  must  be  sure  that  you  understand  the  facts  before  you  under- 
take it.    You  must  be  sure  that  I  have  improperly  represented  you 
before  you  do  that."    What  I  meant  by  that  was  that  I  wanted  him  to  see 
that  I  had  not  said  many  things  that  he  had  heard  I  had  said.    There 
^ere  several  persons  present  when  he  had  this  last  conversation  with 
Die,  whose  names  I  can  give  if  you  desire. 

Q.  You  may  do  so. — A.  Judge  Bouey  was  present  at  the  second  time ; 
Jesse  Jones,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lymas  Simmons,  and  several  others 
^ere  present,  but  I  don't  remember  their  names. 

I  don't  know  anything  further  of  importance  that  took  place,  except 
at  our  second  meeting  we  had  there,  which  was  about  the  2d  of  October. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  there  rode  into  town  some  six  or  eight 
hundred  redshirters  again,  and  they  were  riding  around  town  gener- 
ally. We  went  over  and  commenced  speaking,  and  they  rode  all  around 
^s,  hollering  and  yelling,  and  some  of  them  waving  their  pistols  in  the 
air.  I  remember  seeing  one  man  pull  out  his  pistols.  They  were  j'elling 
aa  they  passed  by  the  stand.  Generals  Butler  and  Gary  were  both 
there  with  them,  and  General  Gary  asked  this  man  to  put  his  pistol 
hack.  They  didn't  stop  at  my  house  that  time  at  all,  but  just  rode  by, 
^ith  a  final  yell  as  they  passed  by. 

Q.  Now  come  up  to  the  time  of  the  election,  or  immediately  prior 
^ereto,  and  state  what  occurred. — A.  On  the  night  previous  to  the  elec- 
^on  the  people  began  to  crowd  into  town.  My  house  was  stoned  that 
iiight  by  parties ;  I  don't  know  by  whom.  Next  morning  I  got  up  about  5 
^clock,  I  suppose,  and  went  down  town.  About  halfway  between  the 
^^0  polling-places,  Nos.  1  and  2, 1  stopped  and  staid,  I  guess,  until  9 
^clock  in  the  day.  About  9  o'clock,  in  fact  from  8  to  9,  a  good  many 
^publicans  came  down  and  reported  to  me  that  they  could  not  vote — 
^me  of  the  men  to  whom  I  had  given  tickets  before — and  I  asked  them 
^Ijy;  they  said,  "  Well,  they  are  crowding  the  steps  of  the  court-house 
^^  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  get  up  there.  They  have  their  horses  all 
^t;  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  the  court-house  steps  are  densely  crowded 
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in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  get  np  there.''  Then  I  said  to  them,  "Yoa 
had  better  go  up  to  box  Ko.  2."  In  a  short  while  a  great  many  reports 
came. back  to  me  that  they  coald  not  vote  there;  tbat  the  steps  were 
crowded ;  that  it  was  packed  full  of  men  who  had  taken  possession  the 
night  previous,  and  therefore  they  could  not  vote  there.  Well,  I  told 
them  that  I  thought  when  these  parties  had  gotten  through  they  woald 
give  way— those  parties  that  had  been  there  all  nigbt  and  had  posses- 
sion— that  I  thought  as  soon  as  they  had  voted  they  would  give  way; 
but  the  next  report  1  heard  was  that  Major  Kellogg  bad  to  be  up  there 
with  a  company  before  they  could  vote.  Soon  after  Major  Kellogg 
went  up  there  with  his  company,  I  went  up  there  myself  to  try  aod 
vote,  and  I  did  get  through  the  crowd  of  men  that  were  tightly  packed 
together ;  but  they  would  give  way  for  me  as  I  was  passing  along, 
knowing  who  I  was.  The  colored  men  were  waiting  there  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote.  I  went  in  and  voted  at  box  No.  2,  about  11  o'clock,  I 
think.  I  staid  there  about  two  hours  watching  the  proceedings,  and  I 
noticed  the  captious  way  in  which  the  democratic  supervisor  woald 
question  the  colored  men  there. 

Q.  State  how  he  would  do  that. — A.  He  asked  men  that  I  thonght 
any  one  would  have  taken  to  be  forty-five  or  fifty  years  old  as  to 
whether  they  were  twenty-one,  and  asked  them  all  kinds  of  frivolous  ques^ 
tions,  I  thought — whether  they  were  twenty-one ;  how  long  they  had 
been  in  this  State ;  which  township  they  lived  in ;  as  to  whether  thej 
had  been  convicted  of  any  crime — subjected  them  to  every  question  lie 
could  think  of.  I  remember  several  times  that  democrats  would  protest 
against  colored  men  voting,  saying  that  they  had  voted.  When  that 
protest  was  made  they  would  not  allow  tbe  man  to  vote  without  tbey 
took  the  poll-list  and  searched  the  book  from  the  first  to  the  last  name, 
to  see  whether  his  name  could  be  found ;  if  they  could  not  find  it  they 
would  allow  him  to  vote.  Tbe  reason  that  I  noticed  this  so  partic- 
ularly was  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  done  for  the  pQr{K)seof 
retarding  the  negro  vote,  in  order  to  prevent  a  great  many  of  these  men 
voting  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  That  is  why  I  noticed  it  as  I 
did.  I  noticed  a  great  many  men  came  in  there  and  v^oted  whom  I  koe^^ 
nothing  about. 

Q.  White  men  I — A.  White  men  ;  and  the  manager  would  simply  say 
to  them,  "I  challenge  that  vote."    I  walked  up  there  and  asked  if  1^^^^ 
allowed  to  speak.    The  supervisor  said  I  could  speak  through  my  super- 
visor or  the  manager.    Then  I  said  ^' You  ought  to  question  these  wen 
whose  right  to  vote  you  challenge,  and  find  out  their  location,  so  that 
you  could  find  out  as  to  whether  they  do  reside  there  hereafter."    ^elli 
he  did  question  finally  the  right  of  the  man  to  vote,  and  tried  to  get  hi^ 
location ;  the  man  told  him,  "  I  live  down  here,  about  twelve  miles  froDJ 
here."    Just  as  he  said  that  the  democratic  supervisor  stepped  up  a^d 
said,  ^^  That  is  none  of  your  business,  he  lives  in  this  county  and  h^ 
been  here  sixty  days,  and  has  been  in  the  State  twelve  months,  and  ^^ 
is  none  of  your  business  as  to  where  he  lives."    After  that,  the  mana^^ 
would  not  try  to  locate  them  any  more,  I  noticed.    A  great  mtiny  ^ 
them  that  came  in  and  voted  I  knew  nothing  about.  r 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  in  the  county,  are  you  ? — A.  I  tbint  , 
am.  I  think  I  ought  to  be.  I  was  raised  there,  and  I  was  in  the  Arf^* 
with  these  men,  and  have  gone  over  the  county  a  great  deal. 

Well,  I  left  there  about  one  o'clock.    I  then  went  down  toward  b^. 
No.  1  again  and  inquired  as  to  whether  they  were  voting  there,     "^ 
great  many  republicans,  I  think,  came  from  box  No.  2,  and  some  f<^ 
told  me  that  they  thonght  they  had  gotten  through ;  but  to  satisfy  uf  ^ 
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3lf  as  to  whether  they  had  or  not,  I  sent  two  men  thereto  vote.    One  of 
lese  men  is  here ;  I  sent  them  there  in  the  first  place  to  see  as  to  whether 
ley  had  finished  voting  and  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  vote;  they 
alked  in  and  voted,  and  returned  entirely  unmolested.    They  came  back 
nd  reported  the  fact  to  me  that  there  was  no  voting  going  on  there, 
od  they  thought  my  men  could  vote  there.    Thereupon  1  went  back 
>  the  school-house,  and  as  I  went  along  I  said  to  tbe  men,  ^^  Now  as 
lany  of  you  go  down  to  the  court  house  as  can  get  in  there ;  they 
re  through  voting  there ;  all  of  you  can't  vot«  here,  so  walk  down  there 
nd  vote."    They  commenced  going  off  to  box  No.  1,  and  after  1  had,  I 
appose,  ordered  some  three  or  four  hundred  down   there,   I   went 
n   back  myself  to  see  if  the^'  got  to  vote.    Just  as  I  got  within  two 
oudred  yards,  I  guess,  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards  of  the  court- 
ioase,  I   met  this  crowd  coming   back.    They  said,   "  Mr.  Cain,  we 
an't  vote  up  here.''    I  said,  *'  Why  f  "    They  said,  "  Why,  don't  you 
.ee  all  these  horsemen  up  yonder  across  the  street  f    Don't  you  see 
General  Gary  f    They  have  just  told  us  that  they  be  damned  if  we  should 
rote  there."    Well,  I  saw  these  men  with  their  horses  across  the  street. 
Q.  Formed  in  line  across  the  street  1 — A.  Formed  in  line  across  the 
street;  and  I  said  to  these  colored  men,  "  Well,  I  will  go  down  and  see 
General  Branuan  about  this  thing,  and  see  if  the  way  can  be  cleared  of 
this  obstruction."    I  turned  the  corner  then.    The  corner  was  within 
twenty  yards  of  where  they  were,  and  I  went  around  to  General  Bran- 
naa's  ofiice.     I  told  General   Brannan   that  it  was  now  about  three 
o^clock,  and  there  were,  I  supposed,  something  like  a  thonsand  men  up 
here  at  box  No.  2  that  hadn't  voted  ;  and  I  told  him  also  that  the  dem- 
oer;4tic  supervisor  was  asking  all  kinds  of  frivolous  questions  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  delay.    Just  about  that  time  General  Butler  came 
in,  and  he  said  to  General  Branuan — I  think  it  was  before  General 
Brannan  gave  me  any  answer  at  all — "  General,  I  cauie  down  here  to 
see  what  this  man  has  to  say.    He  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble  here, 
(speaking  of  myself,)  and  I  came  down  here  to  see  that  he  is  not  mis- 
representing us."     Well,  1  restated  to  General  Brannan  what  I  have 
already  stated,  that  my  men  could  not  vote  there ;  that  I  wanted  them 
to  vote  at  box  No.  1.    General  Butler  said,  "  We  have  given  up  box 
^0.  2  for  them  to  vote  at,  and  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  box  No.  1." 
I  said,  "General  Butler,  box  No.  2  has  not  been  given  exclusively  to 
^publicans,  because  I  have  been  there  for  two  hours,  and  I  saw  that 
^vhite  men  have  been  voting  there  jointly  with  colored  men,"    "  Well," 
he  said,  '*  very  few  white  men  had  been  voting  there."    While  I  was 
there  I  know  t«n  whites  would  come  in  to  be  sworn  in  every  time  to  two 
or  three  blacks,  and  that  will  be  shown  by  the  poll-list. 

Bv  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Dow  did  the  blacks  vote  there  T — A.  Eight  hundred  and  forty,  and 
tbe  whites  316;  I  have  a  record  of  that  in  my  pocket,  1  think. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

.  Q.  If  you  are  certain  as  to  the  number  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
*t.— A.  Well,  sir,  General  Butler,  as  I  told  you,  stated  to  General  Bran- 
^^Q  that  I  was  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble  there,  and  just  at  that  time 
General  Brannan  said  to  General  Butler,  <'  These  men  must  vote;  the 
^^y  must  be  cleared  if  you  men  have  finished,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
^ote."  Just  at  that  time  Mr.  John  O.  Sheppard  came  up  and  said,  ^*  I 
^ill  see  that  every  man  votes  that  has  not  voted ;  now,  where  are  they!" 
^  called  up  several  men — there  were  two  or  three  hundred  standing 
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aroQDd — and  said;  ^^  Here  is  one,  and  here  is  one,  and  here  is  oDe/  He 
would  call  them  up  and  say,  "  Have  you  voted  f  and  they  would  answer, 
**  No,  sir."  He  said,  "  I  will  go  with  you  to  box  No.  1  and  see  that  yoo 
do  vote.''  I  says,  '•  Mr.  Sheppard,  if  you  will  do  that  that  will  satisfy 
me;  if  you  will  just  see  that  all  these  men  vote,  I  want  nothiug  more.' 

While  I  was  at  General  Brannan's  office  I  thought  a  row  was  going 
to  take  place,  and  I  was  cursed  and  threatened  by  people  staodrng 
around,  and  one  of  them  I  can  name. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  f — A.  Dr.  W.  S.  Sheppard.     He  said,  gritting 
his  teeth,  that  he  would  give  $150  if  he  could  just  get  hold  of  me.  1 
was  cursed  there  by  General  Butler,  too.    I  didu't  think  it  was  wise  for 
me  to  risk  anything  at  all.     I  thought  it  would  have  been  very  nnwi^ 
for  me  to  do  it.    Under  these  circumstances  I  walked  off.    Mr.  Shep- 
pard then  walked  off  with  me  and  said,  *'  Now,  show  me  your  men  and 
I  will  go  to  the  court-house  with  them."    I  called  up  at  least  one  boo 
dred  men  there,  who  started  with  Mr.  Sheppard  to  vote,  aud  in  aboat 
live  minutes  this  crowd  came  back  in  a  rush — these  men  that  had  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Sheppard — and  said,  '*  We  can't  vote  up  here."     I  asked 
"Why  I "    They  answered,  "  We  were  following  Mr.  Sheppard  and  be 
was  caught  up  with  by  a  crowd  of  men  there,  and  they  told  him  tbej 
be  damned  if  we  should  vote  there;  and  his  brother,  Dr.  W.S. Shep- 
pard, told  him  the  same,  and  we  had  to  tnru  round  aud  come  back' 
"Well,"  I  said  then,  "if  you  cannot  vote  there,  suppose  you  po  back  op 
to  box  No.  2,  and  see  if  you  can  all  get  in  there  before  night."    Agre^t 
many  of  us  went  back  up  there,  but  night  came  on  and  I  suppose  tliere 
were  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  that  didn't  vote. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  how  many  were  prevented 
from  voting! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  With  what  result! — A.  I  did  that  for  the  purpose  of  entering^ 
protest  in  order  to  contest  the  election  with  General  Gary  for  a  seat  in 
the  senate.  He  was  a  candidate  against  me.  I  took  steps  to  ascertaio 
how  many  republicans  hadn't  voted.  I  saw  by  the  vote  that  was  polled 
that  our  voting  population  was  exceeded  considerably.  The  ceususonly 
gives  us  7,100  and  something,  I  think.  I  saw  by  the  votes  that  veit? 
polled  that  9,374  votes  had  been  polled,  and  in  order  to  show  that  Mr. 
Gary's  vote  was  a  fraudulent  one,  I  went  to  work  to  find  out  how  roanj 
hadn't  voted,  and  I  obtained  a  list  of  900  and  odd  who  hadn't  voted. 
Most  of  those  parties  swore  that  they  did  not  vote,  and  I  have  tbar 
affidavits. 

y.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state  you  may  do  so.- 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  else  very  important,  except  the  ridiculofls 
way  in  which  my  house  was  stoned  Tuesday  night  after  the  election. 

Q.  Quite  a  number  of  witnesses  have  spoken  of  that,  but  .von  may 
state  how  it  was  stoned. — A.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  night  tbey 
stoned  it  from  the  west  side  and  broke  the  parlor  window-glass,  a»J 
broke  up  things  in  a  terrible  way  there.  I  reported  the  matter  to  Major 
Kline  through  my  mother-in-law.  I  was  afraid  to  go  out  myself,!)"^ 
my  mother-in-law  went  out  and  reported  to  him,  aud  he  very  soou  cjiwe 
in.  I  showed  him  what  had  taken  place,  and  he  promised  that  he^oola 
report  the  matter  to  General  Brannan.  He  returned*  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  and  told  me  that  he  had  reported  it  to  him,  and  that  General 
Brannan  had  told  him  to  say  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  repeated;  tiia( 
he  had  ordered  these  parties  to  leave  town.  I  don't  remember  whethef 
he  said  that  General  Brannan  had  sent  for  Generals  Butler  or  Gary  or 
any  of  them,  but  at  any  rate  he  told  me  that  those  parties  would  leave 
the  town,  he  thought,  from  what  General  Brannan  had  done,    WelM 
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ide  myself  satisfied.  I  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  think,  and 
it  at  twelve  o'clock — I  noticed  the  clock  at  the  time — tbej  came  up 

the  other  side  of  my  house  and  stoned  it  again.  The  room  where 
r  wife  was  lying  was  on  that  side  of  the  house ;  she  had  been  confined 
ly  eight  days;  she  was  frightened  almost  to  death,  and  jumped  out 
bed.  It  happened  that  I  was  in  the  room  and  got  her  back  in  bed 
ry  soon.  I  didn't  leave  the  room  myself;  I  thought  it  would  be  dan- 
rous  for  me  to  go  outside,  and  1  had  to  stay  in  there  to  keep  her 
iet.  ]My  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  both  made  an  alarm.  I  sup- 
se  they  alarmed  all  the  neighbors  around,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Ser- 
ant  Bennett,  I  believe,  from  th3  garrison  ran  up  to  my  house  and  saw 
lat  they  had  done,  and  said  to  me  that  he  would  po  and  report  the 
itter  to  Major  Kline  himself.  He  went  around  and  saw  Major  Kline, 
d  came  back  and  said  that  he  had  seen  him.  He  said  that  Major 
ine  hadn't  the  power  to  order  any  troops  there  to  protect  me,  but  he 
ys,  ^'For  the  sake  of  humanity  1  will  stay  here  until  daylight  myself." 
Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  time  the  vote  was  being  canvassed 

the  county  commissioners! — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  town  at  that  timeT — A.  I  was  in  the  town.  I  can 
lie  something  in  relation  to  that,  if  you  desire. 

Q.  You  may  do  so. — A.  I  think  it  was  about  Thursday  after  the  elec- 
m  betore  the  crowd  that  were  in  there  left  the  village.  Wednesday,  I 
iuk,  the  town  was  in  more  of  an  uproar  than  it  was  on  Tuesday, 
lere  was  a  crowd  going  around  carrying  George  Tilghman,  Oscar 
leatham,  and  several  other  democrats  on  their  shoulders ;  and  they 
^re  having  a  jolly  time  among  themselves,  yelling  and  coming  up  to 
^  house  and  cursing  me  to  everything  they  could  think  of,  and  asking 
:iy  I  didn't  show  my  head,  and  such  as  that.  The  boxes  bt^gan  to 
lue  in  on  W^ednesday,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Holland,  the 
publican  commissioners,  would  not  come  up  to  receive  the  boxes. 
r.  Holland's  wife  came  around  to  see  me  about  it,  and  said  that  he 
IS  afraid  and  wanted  my  advice.  I  said  that  I  thoaght  it  was  his 
ity  to  receive  the  boxes,  and  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  court-house 
d  receive  them.  Mr.  Jones  would  not  come  either,  and  one  of  the 
mocratic  managers  from  the  country,  Mr.  D.  0.  Tompkins,  came  to 
e  me  about  it  and  said,  ^'I  wish  you  would  advise  these  commissiou- 
3  to  come  and  take  these  boxes.  We  cannot  deliver  them  to  one 
in  ;  we  would  deliver  them  to  the  democratic  commissioner,  but  the 
vf  says  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  commissioners;  therefore,  unless 
o  of  them  are  there,  we  cannot  deliver  them  at  all,  and  they  will  keep 
5  here  all  night."  I  promised  Dr.  Tompkins  that  I  would  write  to 
r.  Jones  right  away  to  see  if  I  could  get  him  to  come.  I  did  write 
u  a  note,  and  was  afterward  informed  that  Jones  did  come  and  re- 
ive the  boxes. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  at  that  time  there  were  large  bands  of 
uied  white  men  in  town. — A.  There  were.  While  I  advised  those 
ntlemen  to  come  out  and  attend  to  their  duty,  I  really  thought  that 
By  had  to  do  as  they  were  ordered  or  their  lives  would  have  been 

peril ;  but  I  thought  their  duties  were  merely  ministerial  and  it 
mid  be  better  to  come  out  and  risk  it.  I  didn't  think  that  they  had 
ight  to  decide  whether  General  Gary  or  myself  was  elected."  1  so 
brmed  them — that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  wrote  Mr. 
nes  a  note,  saying,  "Insomuch  as  you  will  have  nothing  to  decide, 
hink  that  probably  they  will  not  interfere  with  you."  But  from  the 
iwd  that  was  in  the  street  they  had  reason  to  be  afraid. 
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Q.  The  vote  was  canvassed  on  Friday,  three  days  after  the  election, 
I  believe. — A..  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  were  large  bands  of  armed 
men  in  the  town  on  that  Friday. — A.  There  were  a  great  many  strangers 
there,  but  not  near  so  many  as  there  were  on  Wednesday  and  Thursdaj. 
The  most  of  them  left  there  Thursday  evening,  I  think  ;  but  there  were 
a  great  many  strangers  still  hi  town  on  Friday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  David  Graham  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  is  in  the  conimonitr 
in  which  he  resides  ! — A.  I  have  never  known  his  veracity  to  beqoes 
tioued  at  all. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  said  against  him  as  a  man  of  trathl- 
A.  As  a  man  of  truth — well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have,  sir.  I  have 
heard  that  he  is  not  a  very  good  man  to  pay  his  debts.  I  think  that  is 
all  I  ever  heard  against  him. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  in  that  position  in  thiscoantynofff- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  I  cannot  pay  all  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Wiley  J.  Williams  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  is 
good  ;  I  have  never  known  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  Bowen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  for  truth. — A.  I  look  upon  it 
as  being  good. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jesse  Jones? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  is  in  the  comraunity 
in  which  he  lives? — A.  I  have  never  known  anything  to  the  contrary 
about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Augustus  Henderson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  for  truth  in  that  coramn 
nlty  ? — A.  I  have  never  known  his  integrity  to  be  impeached  there,  or 
attempted  to  be. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  1  suppose  these  persons  you  speak  of  are  not  persons  of  much  note 
as  to  character  ? — A.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  note. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ! — A.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  man  of  some  notoriety.  He 
has  been  a  member  Of  the  legislature,  I  think,  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years;  I  have  been  associated  with  him  in  the  legislature. 

Q.  You  never  heard  his  integrity  questioned  at  all  by  anybody!— 4* 
I  don't  remember  having  heard  it  questioned,  further  than  that  be  is 
not  very  good  to  pay  his  debts;  if  you  call  that  questioning  a  man's io* 
tegriiy.    1  have  heard  that,  but  nothing  further. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Je»se  Jones  charged  with  perjury  f 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  of  my  own  knowledge,  or  have  I  heard 
of  it? 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  We  do  not  want  what  you  know^what  the  people 
generally  say  about  that. 

A.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  a  question  up  in  court  once  in  re^ 
to  an  affidavit  that  Mr.  Jones  had  made.  I  was  not  present  at  the  M 
but  I  was  informed  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  the  lawyers  ada^ 
him  to  make  the  affidavit  that  he  had  made.  I  think  that  lawyer  was 
Mr.  Abney.  I  also  heard  that  another  one  had  protested  agaiust  lii^ 
making  the  affidavit. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  1  run  a  farm  at  hoine.  I 
ha\  e  been  a  law  student  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  very  largely  engaged  in  politics  for  the  last  several 
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arsf — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  being  so  largely  engaged.    I  cer- 
nly  have  given  some  attention  to  politics. 
Q.  How  much  have  yon  been  in  public  lii'ef 
The  Witness.  How  long,  do  you  mean  f 
Mr.  Mebbimon.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  I  have  just  stated  in  my  direct  examination  that  I  have 
en  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  the  last  eight  years. 
Q.  What  other  offices  have  you  held  f — A.  I  was  registrar  under 
iueral  Canby  in  1867.    I  was  United  States  censustaker  in  1870,  and 
IS  assistant  assessor  for  the  county  in  1872. 

Q.  Those  are  all  the  offices  you  have  held! — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  are 
I  of  any  importance  that  I  know.  I  may  have  had  other  small  ap- 
lintments  that  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  You  took  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  late  election  ? — A.  Well,  I 
»n't  think  I  was  allowed  to  take  a  very  deep  interest. 
Q.  You  felt  a  deep  interest  in  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  did. 
Q.  And  do  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it. 
Q.  You  were  a  candidate  at  the  late  election  for  the  senate  in  that 
strict  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  you  contested  the  seat  claimed  by  General  Gary  ? — A.  Yes, 
r. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  took  the  census;  do  you  mean  in  1875! — A.  I 
Ban  the  United  States  census  in  1870. 

Q.  Who  took  the  census  of  that  county  in  1875  ! — A.  Mr.  11.  A.  Green 
Eis  the  principal. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  manf — A.  A  colored  man.  I  will 
ate,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  the  census  was  really  taken  by  white 
en  and  democrats,  too,  because  his  appointees  were  all  democrats  with 
e  exception  of  three  men,  I  think;  and  out  of  twenty -one  townships 
steen  were  taken  by  democrats. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  census-takers! — A.  I  can  of 
ost  of  them. 

Q.  Do  they  not  complain  over  there  that  the  census  was  not  fairly 
ken  f — A.  I  never  heard  anybody  complain  but  democrats. 
Q.  They  complained? — A.  They  complained.     ^ 
Q.  They  complained  that  the  census  of  the  colored  population  is  too 
rge,  and  the  census  of  the  white  population  is  too  small ! — A.  Well,  I 
3ard  that  they  said  so. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  of  that? — A.  I  understand  so. 
Q.  Give  the  names  of  as  many  of  the  census-takers  as  you  can  ? — A. 
r.  C.  W.  Creighton  took  six  or  seven  townships ;  he  took  the  town- 
lips  of  Dean,  Blocker,  Cooper's,  Gray,  Coleman,  Khinehart ;  I  cannot 
ention  the  others. 

Mr.  Henry  Kenny  is  a  democrat,  and  took  the  townships  of  Hibler's, 
erriwethcr's,  and  Grant.  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  may  not  be  ex- 
^ly  accurate  about  these. 

The  next  democrat  was  A.  Y.  Graham  ;  I  am  not  certain  about  his 
itials.  I  don't  remember  what  townships  he  took,  but  I  know  that 
3  was  one  of  the  assistants. 

The  next  democrat  was  Mr.  M.  M.  Padget.  He  took  Shaw's  Township 
id  I  don't  know  what  others. 

The  next  democrat  is  Mr.  Norris ;  I  don't  know  his  initials.  He  took 
'^ard's  Township. 

3Ir.  J.  P.  Blackwell  took  one  township;  I  don't  remember  which  one. 
I  think  there  were  more  than  thaJt.    I  had  a  memorandum  of  it  some- 
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where.    I  do  know  tbat  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  townships  were 
taken  by  democrats. 

Q.  Were  they  men  competent  to  do  this  business? — A.  Mr.  Creigbton 
is  a  very  competent  man,  and  so  is  Mr.  Blackwell ;  so  is  Mr.  Norris.  Mr, 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Kenny,  I  don't  know  much  about  as  to  their  compe- 
tency.    I  know  the  others  are  competent  men. 

Q.  Now  give  us  tlie  colored  census-takers! — A.  John  A.  Simpkins 
took  one  of  the  townships;  Mr.  Green  took  two  himself,  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal ;  Andrew  VV.  Simpkins  took  one  township ;  Mr.  Cotton,  a  ^onog 
man,  took  one  township  ;  Louis  Davy  was  the  name  of  the  other  yoang 
man  ;  Cotton  and  Davy  took  Collins's  Township  together. 

Q.  Are  those  all  you  remember? — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  all  lean 
think  of,  but  1  think  there  were  two  more  democrats ;  1  think  there  were 
at  least  eight  of  them. 

Q.  As  to  those  colored  men,  what  will  you  say  as  to  their  competeiicj 
to  do  this  work  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  they  are  competent  men. 

Q.  Do  they  all  read  and  write  f — A.  They  all  read  and  write. 

Q.  And  are  acquainted  with  figures  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  They  are  intelligent  men  f — A.  You  had  Mr.  Cotton  here  before 
you  this  afternoon,  and  can  perhaps  judge  of  his  competency  from  your 
examination  of  him. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  taking  steps  to  ascertain  how  many  colored  men 
were  not  allowed  to  vote  at  the  late  election  ;  all  your  efforts  in  that 
direction  were  ex  partCj  were  they  not  I — A.  I  did  it  without  notifjing 
other  parties. 

Q.  You  did  not  notify  General  Gary  or  the  other  parties!— A  Hid 
not. 

Q.  There  was  no  order  for  the  investigation  that  you  made  by  aoy 
competent  tribunal  I — A.  There  was  nothing  official  about  it. 

Q.  You  brought  these  men  together  and  took  affidavits  of  such  as 
would  swear  that  they  had  not  voted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  about  nine  hundred  of  them  made  such  affida 
vits  f — A.  I  say  that  I  had  a  list  of  over  nine  hundred,  the  most  of 
whom  swore.  8ome  of  the  names  1  got  from  other  parties,  who  would 
say,  for  instance,  that  James  Jones  could  not  vote.  There  are  a  few  of 
that  kind,  but  the  most  of  them  are  sworn  to. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  those  affidavits  as  at  all  reliable? — A.  Those  tbat 
are  affidavits  I  do. 

Q,  Do  you  not  know  that  a  great  many  of  those  poor  colored  men  are 
very  uncertain  about  such  things  and  are  easily  misled  f — A.  In  this 
case  no  one  tried  to  mislead  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  are  easily  misled  ? — A.  If  I  ask  a  sim- 
ple question  as  to  whether  they  voted  or  not,  and  ask  them  to  give  the 
names  of  others  who  did  not  vote,  and  ask  them  to  swear  to  it,  1  bave 
no  idea  that  they  would  swear  that  they  did  not  vote  when  the.v  did. 

Q.  In  Louisiana  they  got  great  numbers  of  affidavits  to  the  eftect  that 
the  men  had  not  voted  at  all,  when  they  had  voted. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  many  had  perjured  them- 
selves! 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes.— A.  I  don't  know  about  that ;  I  don't  think 
there  wa^  a  case  of  that  kind  in  Edgefield. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 
Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  in  Louisiana? — A  No, sir? 
I  was  present  in  Edgefield  when  a  great  many  of  them  made  affidavits? 
and  know  myself  that  they  did  not  vote. 
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By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  How  were  those  aflBdavits  gotten  apt — A.  They  were  sworn  and 
ubscribed  to  before  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  Did  you  have  these  men  brought  in  from  the  country  t — A.  I  did, 
ir.  I  sent  out  this  kind  of  a  message  :  that  I  wanted  every  man  that 
indn^t  voted  to  come  in  and  make  an  affidavit  to  that  eifect,  because  I 
Dtended  to  enter  a  protest  against  this  election ;  that  the  vote  was  very 
arge  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  many  hadn't  voted. 

Q.  Did  many  come  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
aroe  in. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  in  a  body? — A.  Very  often  they  would  come  in 
0  and  20  at  a  time,  and  I  was  nearly  two  weeks  in  getting  up  the 
.ffidavits. 

Q.  Did  you  send  anybody  out  into  the  country  to  get  them  to  come 
q! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  send  out! — A.  I  would  send  in  this  way: 
Sometimes  a  man  would  come  in  and  say  that  he  hadn't  voted,  and  I 
voald  ask  him  if  he  knew  of  any  one  else  that  hadn't  voted :  sometimes 
le  would  say  that  there  were  a  great  many  in  his  neighborhood  ;  then 

vould  say  to  him,  "Now  you  are  going  back  down  there,  and  I  want 
'ou  to  tell  every  man  you  see  who  has  not  voted  to  come  up  here.*'  He 
^onUl  go  down,  and  perhaps  the  next  day  there  would  come  20  right 
rom  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived. 

Q.  And  you  took  them  in  before  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  swore  them 
:o  the  affidavits!  Who  drew  up  the  affidavits? — A.  1  drew  some  of 
:hem  myself. 

Q.  Who  aided  you? — A.  I  think  Judge  Bouey  wrote  some  of  them 
^nd  the  clerk  of  the  court  himself  wrote  several. 

Q.  Did  any  others  do  the  writing? — A.  There  may  hnve  been  other 
[Parties.  They  were  crowding  in,  and  I  had  the  clerk  of  the  court  there 
^oas  to  have  them  sworn  to.  1  had  been  present;  and  I  think  I  drew 
tip  one  or  two  of  the  affidavits  myself. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  ought  not  to  have  taken  those 
affidavits  ! — A.  It  never  has  occurred  to  me  that  1  ought  not  to  have 
ioue  so. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  know  that  as  a  matter  of  law  you  had  no  right  to  do 
-hat,  but  that  the  oath  was  extra-official  and  extrajudicial  f — A.  I  know 
'hat  according  to  law  I  can  administer  an  oath  m\self.  I  am  a  notary 
;>oblic. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  administer  an  oath  to  a  man  unless  yoa  have  some 
^se  properly  stated  before  you  for  you  to  take  jurisdiction  of. — A.  I 
-hink  anybody  can  come  before  me  and  make  an  affidavit. 

Q.  You  have  administered  oaths  where  there  was  a  matter  properly 
^etore  you  f — A.  A  man  can  come  before  me  and  swear  to  anything. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about.  For  instance,  I  come 
^elore  vou  and  say,  "I  want  to  take  an  oath  before  you  as  notary 
[>iiblic" 

The  Witness.  Yon  can  write  out  your  own  statement  and  say,  "  I  am 
billing  to  swear  that  1  did  not  vote  on  the  7th  of  November."  You  can 
*^te  it  out  yourself,  and  if  you  subscribe  to  it  and  swear  to  it  before 
^e  I  think  it  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  to  take  a  false  oath  in  that  respect  would  it  be  per- 
Ury? — A.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  before  you  then  ? — A.  1  don't  know  whether  you 
^onld  call  it  nothing  or  not.  I  was  a  candidate  against  General  Gary, 
^Hd  I  proposed  to  make  my  fight  in  the  senate  against  him.  I  proposed 
o  show  that  the  election  in  Edgefield  was  a  fraud. 
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Q.  You  took  the  afiQdavits  iu  tbia  case? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  would  say  I  took  them.  They  were  not  subscribed  before 
me. 

Q.  You  did  not  administer  the  oath  ? — A.  Of  course  not.  1  said  the 
clerk  of  the  court  was  present. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  a  notary  ! — A.  I  am,  sir.  I  was  think- 
in<;  you  thou$;ht  I  administered  the  oath,  but  I  did  not  in  that  case. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  affidavits  ? — A.  I  filed  them  with  the 
State  board  of  canvassers. 

Q.  And  they  are  ou  file  now  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state ?- 
A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Did  they  act  upon  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  wasnot 
present. 

Q.  Did  they  cast  out  the  vote  of  that  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  testimony  other  than  that  which  you  took  as 
affidavits! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  numbers  of  affidavits  from  mauagen 
as  to  repeating  and  other  things.  I  can  state  the  substance  of  a  gieat 
many  of  them,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  do  not  want  that.  You  say  that  your  house  wm 
stoned  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did   it? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  who  did  it 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  that,  particularly  on  one  occasion,  a  great 
crowd  of  colored  people  were  seen  about  your  house  drinking,  dancing, 
«&c.  Is  there  any  truth  in  that  ? — A.  There  was  never  any  daucingthew 
in  my  life. 

Q.  Were  they  drinking  and  dancing  around  in  your  yard  !— A.  M 
to  my  knowledge.    About  what  time  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  do  not  recollect.  It  was  either  the  night  before  the 
election  or  the  night  after. 

The  Witness.  1  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Were  any  guns  fired  from  your  house  I — A.  1  heard  two  on  Mod 
day  night.  1  don't  know  where  they  were  fired  from,  because  I  dared 
not  go  out. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  fired  by  white  men  or  colored  men,  you  dooot 
know  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  an  officer  come  over  on  one  occasion  and  examine  yourhoose 
to  see  where  it  had  been  fireil  into,  and  ask  you  or  your  family  tosbo* 
him  the  place  where  the  balls  had  struck,  and  none  were  shown  himf^ 
A.  Well,  I  heard  that  Major  Kline  came  there.  1  was  not  present  when 
he  came. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  If  there  is  anything  else  which  you  desire  to  state  that  has  not 
been  called  to  your  attention  you  may  state  it. — A.  1  don't  think  of  anj- 
thing  else  just  now. 


MRS.  DORA  DENNIS—LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11,  l^^^- 
Mrs.  Dora  Dennis  (colored)  sworn  and  examined.  f/^ 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live!  ^  1|^ 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  what  gentleman  I  live  with  or  ffW*  Fi* 

county!  J^ 
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Mr.  Cameron.  In  what  county  f 
Answer.  In  Dyas  Township,  Lanrens  County. 
3.  How  loog  have  you  lived  there  t 
The  Witness.  In  that  town,  do  you  mean  f 
Mr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

6l.  Ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl — not  with  the  same  gentleman  that 
itay  with  now. 

Q.  What  gentleman  are  you  living  with;  now  f — A.  Well^  I  was  living 
th  Mr.  Degg,  but  he  waVt  the  gentleman  I  was  living  with  at  the 
lie  my  husband  got  killed. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  about  your  husband  being  killed }  when  it  happened 
d  how  it  happened. 
The  Witness.  When  he  was  shot! 
Mr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

A.  I  will  tell  you  first  when  the  time  was.  He  didn^t  die  right  at  the 
ne  he  was  shot.  He  was  shot  on  the  20th  of  August — about  II  o-dock 
the  night,  as  well  as  I  cau  judge — and  died  on  the  22d  of  August. 
Q.  Tell  us  who  shot  him. — A.  As  well  as  I  cau.  There  was  about 
lirty  or  forty  came  there,  but  I  don't  know  all  the  gentlemen;  I  wouldn't 
jdcrtake  to  tell  you  all  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  all  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir :  they  were  white  men. 
Q.  What  time  in  the  night  did  they  come  to  your  house! — A.  Well, 
could  not  tell  you  exactly  when  the  time  was.  I  went  up  to  my 
rother-in  law's  place,  about  half  a  mile  from  my  place,  and  I  staid  up 
lere  a  good  while  after  they  shot  my  husband,  and  when  1  went  back 
was  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night  I  should  judge.  It  was  about 
«ven  o'clock  when  they  shot  him. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? — A.  They  called  him  three  times  before  he 
Qswered  ;  and  they  said  to  him  to  strike  a  light.  I  got  up  and  made 
light  and  they  called  him  to  go  to  the  door,  that  they  wanted  to  talk 
ith  him,  and  he  went  to  the  door. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  him  when  be  went  to  the  door! — A.  They 
lid  to  him,  '*  Do  you  know  anything  about  Cain ; "  and  he  said,  "  No, 
r."  He  said,  '*  You  don't  know  Cain  ;"  and  he  said,  "  No,  sir." 
Q.  Who  was  Caint — A.  Cain  Garlington  [or  Garland]  they  was  talk- 
ig  about,  but  he  said,  *'  Cain,"  and  so  my  husband  he  didn't  know  what 
ley  meant,  and  be  said,  "No,  he  didn't  know  Cain,"  and  they  said. 
Come  out  in  the  yard  5"  and  my  husband  said,  "  I  can't  go  out  there, 
'  is  raining,  and  1  havn't  got  any  clothes  on  and  I  will  l>e  cold;" 
nd  they  says,  "  No  matter  ;  come  out  in  the  yard ;  you  will  be  colder 
tian  that  in  less  than  an  hour  or  so ;"  he  stepped  out  in  the  yard,  an<l 
esays,  "Now,  are  you  going  to  tell  us  about  Cain!"  My  husband  says, 
^0,  sir ;  1  knows  nothing  about  Cain ; "  and  they  says,  "  You  don't 
?^ant  to  die  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth  do  youf "  and  he  says,  "  No ;  but  it 
eems  very  much  like  to  my  mind  that  you  are  going  to  make  me  die 
nyway ;"  he  says, "  I  will  tell  you  something ;  we  are  going  to  call  off 
he  roll  and  have  you  killed  ;"  and  he  says,  "  I  will  have  to  go  then, 
►nt  I  don't  know  anything  and  I  can't  tell  you  nothing;"  and  he  said, 
Every  man  to  your  place,"  and  they  shot  him  down  right  at  Hie  door 
a  the  yard,  and  shot  him  twice. 

Q-  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  men  that  were  there  f 
Ibe  Witness.  Of  those  that  I  know  f 
^r.  Cameron.  Yes. 

7-  Yes,  sir;  John  Kellett  for  Kelly]  is  the  man  that  called  him  out 
Ij  talked  to  him. 
^-  Where  does  he  live  f — ^A.  He  got  married  since  Christmas,  and 
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lives  now  at  Sally  Jane  Owens's,  but  his  place  is  in  the  big  road,  abont 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  where  I  live.  I  was  raised  up  there.  And  Chris. 
Oweus  he  was  another  one. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  f — A.  A  mile  and  a  half  above  the  Dyasmect- 
infj-house;  he  keeps  a  store.    And  Butler  Putnam  was  the  next. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  Over  on  the  stage  road. 

Q.  Any  other  ones  that  you  know  ! — A.  Bill  Godfrey. 

Q.  Wliere  does  he  live  f — A\  Right  there  in  Dyas  Township,  next  to 
the  church. 

Q.  What  else  did  any  of  those  white  men  say  to  your  husband  before 
they  shot  him  f — A.  They  rode  up  in  the  yard  and  none  of  them  spofee; 
they  didn't  none  of  them  talk  to  him  but  John  Kellett.  He  was  the 
man  that  called  him  out,  and  ho  was  the  man  that  talked  t4)  bim,  bat 
these  other  three  men  stood  right  close  next  to  him,  and  I  was  in  the 
house.  It  was  raining  very  hard  outside,  and  it  was  dark  ont  doors, 
and  I  could  not  tell  them  except  them  that  was  standing  right  at  the 
door.    These  others  were  placed  around  near  the  fence. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  talk  to  your  husband  before  they  shot  him! 

The  Witness.  After  they  called  him  out! 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

A.  They  talked  to  him,  I  should  think,  a  half-hour  before  they  ever 
shot  him. 

Q.  And  then  Kellett  said,  "  Every  man  to  his  place  ^  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  said,  "  Every  man  to  his  place." 

Q.  Where  did  your  husband  stand  when  he  was  shot  f — A.  At  tbe 
outside  of  the  door,  at  the  dropping.  It  was  raining  very  hanl,  and 
they  shot  him  down  right  at  the  drop  of  the  house,  and  after  they  shot 
him  this  fellow  that  they  called  Kellett  put  his  head  down  to  my  bos- 
band's  breast  and  said,  "  By  God,  boys,  he  is  dead ;  let's  go  jost  as 
quick  as  we  can  get  off  from  here ; "  and  they  turned  him  over  I'jnd  left 
him  under  the  dropping  of  the  house;  but  he  wasn't  dead,  thoa^b. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  live  after  he  was  shot  f — A.  He  was  shot  Saodaj 
night  about  eleven  o'clock  and  he  lived  until  Tuesday  at  two. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  at  the  house  except  your  husband  and  yoor- 
self? — A.  No,  sir;  not  nobody  else  at  all  but  just  me  and  him. 

Q    You  had  no  other  family  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  they  say  about  the  number  of  negroes  that 
they  intended  to  kill? — A.  They  said,  when  they  asked  him  about  Cain, 
and  he  told  them  that  he  didn't  know  anything  abont  him,  they  said 
they  intended  to  kill  twenty -five  negroes  for  every  white  man  that  got 
shot. 

Q.  Kellett  said  this  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  Kellett  said  that  he  intended  to 
kill  twenty  five  negroes  to  every  white  man  that  got  shot 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  was  Cain  Garlington? — A.  He  was  a  black  fellow;  but  that 
didn't  concern  anything  of  my  affairs.  He  was  accused  of  breaking 
into  John  Godfrey's  house,  and  John  Godfrey  waylaid  the  road  to  shoot 
him,  and  shot  at  him  twice,  and  Gain  shot  at  him  and  hit  him,  and  be 
miv^sed  Cain. 

Q.  Did  they  charge  your  husband  with  having  anything  to  do  ^itb 
that  matter  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  my  husband  was  with  Cain  Garlington  on  a 
Saturday  before  that  at  Mr.  Switcher's,  and  they  accused  Cain  of  telliD? 
my  husband  that  he  was  going  to  shoot  Godfrey,  and  they  undertook 
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aake  him  tell  what  Gain  had  told  him,  and  Cain  hadn't  told  him  any- 
\g  at  all. 

|.  They  didn't  suspect  that  he  was  in  company  with  Cain  ! — A.  No, 
they  knowed  that  he  wasn't,  and  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because 
white  people  were  all  gone  where  we  lived,  and  my  husband  was 
ling  to  the  white  people's  things.  He  was  at  home  at  the  time  that 
Ifrey  was  shot,  but  they  thought  that  Cain  had  told  him  something 
ut  it  beforehand  by  their  running  together. 


HAERISON  HUNTER— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  II,  1877. 
[ABBisoN  Hunter  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

lue^tion.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  I  have  been  living  at  Lau- 

j  before  the  election,  until  about  a  week  ago,  I  moved  up  here,  and 

e  been  up  here  stopping  about  thirteen  miles  above  Laurens  Court- 

ise,  at  Tumbling  Shoals. 

I  What  is  your  aget — A.  Going  on  twenty-three. 

!•  How  long  have  you  lived  there  in  Laurens  County! — A.  I  have 

D  living  in  Laurens  all  my  days  until  into  Christmas ;  then  I  moved 

there. 

!•  Did  you  attend  the  election  on  the  7th  of  November  last! — A. 

I,  sir. 

(.  At  what  place  f — A.  Out  at  Hampton's  box.    I  was  deputy  mar- 

1  up  there. 

!.  Well,  sir,  at  that  time  or  at  any  other  time,  did  you  see  or  hear 

threats  made  by  the  white  democrats  against  the  colored  republi- 
s! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

!.  Then  state  what  you  saw  and  heard. — A.  I  heard  them  say  when 
colored  republicans  came  up  to  vote  that  if  they  voted  the  republi- 

ticket  they  couldn't  stay  on  their  place  and  they  couldn't  get  a 
le  in  the  county. 

[.  You  heard  them  say  that. — A.  I  heard  the  white  democrats  say 
t  every  one  that  voted  should  not  live  on  their  place  and  should  not 
e  a  home  in  the  county  nowhere.  They  said  they  had  clubs  made 
for  that  business,  and  no  man  could  get  a  home  but  just  democrat 
1,  and  couldn't  get  a  home  in  the  county  nowheres. 
[.  Were  there  any  threats  of  violence  at  the  election  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
y  just  threatened  to  shoot  me  there  that  day. 

!.  Describe  how  that  was. — A.  I  was  there  on  election-day,  and 
y  asked  me  what  was  I,  and  I  told  them  I  was  marshal  that  day. 
y  asked  me  what  ticket  I  intended  to  vote,  and  I  told  them  that  I 
inded  to  vote  the  republican  if  I  lived  long  enough  to  vote  it.  They 
I  they  allowed  to  kill  me,  and  John  Franks  did  snatch  his  pistol  out, 
a  fellow  up  there  got  hold  of  him. 

!.  And  prevented  him  ! — A.  Some  of  the  fellows  there  kept  him 
'u ;  the  democrats  kept  him  down.  He  said  he  was  going  to  get 
anyhow. 

.  You  did  vote  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  voted  there  just  a  little 
le  before  sundown. 

.  Were  there  any  United  States  soldiers  about  there! — A.  They 
not  there ;  I  was  the  only  one  that  was  there  j  I  was  by  myself. 
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Q.  But  United  States  soldiers — Yankee  soldiers  !  A.  !No,  sir;  tbere 
vras  not  a  soul  there  that  went  from  Laurens  Court- House  bat  me.  That 
was  at  Hampton's  box,  about  sixteen  miles irom  Laurens. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Upon  the  whole  they  treated  you  pretty  well  ? — A.  They  treated 
me  tolerable  well  up  there. 

Q.  Did  they  get  a  big  vote  up  tbere  f — A.  There  was  on  the  white 
man's  side ;  there  was  not  many  radical  votes  cast  there ;  they  were 
scared  to  vote,  most  of  them,  and  a  heap  of  them  went  back  home,  that 
was  scared  to  vote. 

Q.  How  many  went  back  home  f — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  knov 
how  many  there  was,  but  I  reckon  there  was  about  thirty  went 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  that  was  sol — A.  One  of  them  told  me  he 
was  scared  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  he  said  he  woaldu't  vote 
the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  white  men  tell  the  colored  men  that  if 
they  voted  the  republican  ticket  they  would  turn  them  oflf,  or  threaten 
them  in  any  way  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  the  colored  men  saying  that 
they  couldn't  vote. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  the  white  men  say  that ! — A.  I  beard  the  white 
men  say  that  if  they  voted  what  they  would  do  with  them. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  who  they  all  was;  I 
couldn't  give  the  names.   Joe  Frank  was  one. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  there  ! — A.  There  was  three  hnn 
dred  and  something— just  exactly  three  hundred,  I  think,  in  the  whole — 

Q.  You  were  a  deputy  marshal  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  deputy  marshal 
up  there. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  know  how  to  perform  the  duties  of  deputy  marshal. 
did  you  ? — A.  Yes.  sir ;  I  knowed  my  duty  about  that  mighty  well. 

Q.  Can  you  reaa  and  write? — A.  I  can't  write  any  ^  lean  read  a  little. 

Q.  Very  little  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  read  writing  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  handwriting. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  Going  on  twenty  three  years  old. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  deputy  marshal  there  f — A.  Because 
nobody  else  would  hardly  go ;  the  rest  of  them  was  all  scared  to  g», 
and,  sure  enough,  I  went.  They  tried  to  get  two  or  three  to  go,  and 
they  wouldn't  go. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  ? — A.  I  was  a  little  scared,  but  I  went,  any 
how. 

Q.  They  didn't  hurt  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't  hurt  me,  butthej 
was  threatening  to  do  things. 


PRINCE  CHOICE— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
Peincb  Choice  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  I  live  in  Laurens  County, 
Dyas  Township. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  Seven  years. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  Forty-seven. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  visited  by  any  armed  white  men  before  the  election  ? — 
.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  go  on  and  tell  the  committee  about  that. — A.  On  the 
Uarday  night  before  the  election  was,  they  visited  me;  a  good  many 
'  them. 

Q.  About  how  many? — ^A.  Well,  I  expect  near  about  a  hundred. 
Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  they  come  there  on  horseback  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  what  did  they  do  to  you  or  say  to  you  when  they  came 
lere  f — A.  They  axed  me  where  was  the  arms  I  had,  and  I  told  them  I 
id  none,  and  they  axed  me  where  was  the  pistol  I  had  bought,  but  I 
Id  them  I  hadn't  bought  nary  one ;  and  I  axed  them  who  told  them 
lat  I  bought  a  pistol,  and  they  said  that  wasn't  the  thing ;  and  I  told 
lem  that  I  had  none ;  that  I  had  no  use  for  none.    So  they  took  me 
it  of  the  house  and  sat  me  up  on  a  stump,  and  all  went  down  the  road 
)iece  and  talked  a  right  smart  while. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  to  you  f — A.  They  axed  me  who  I  was  go- 
ig  to  vote  for,  and  I  told  them  I  was  not  going  to  vote  for  any  person, 
ad  I  dido't  vote. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  to  you  ? — A.  They  said,  "Ain't  you  going 
)  vote  f    And  I  said,  "  No,  sir." 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  to  you  f — A.  They  axed  me  was  I  intend- 
3g  to  vote  at  all,  and  I  said,  "No,  sir."  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  if  you  ain't 
oing  to  vote  for  anybody,  go  on  back."    So  I  went  on  back  then. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it  when  they  came  to  your  house  t — A. 
V^ell,  I  expect  it  was  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  I  heard  them  coming  along 
efore  they  got  there,  and  I  wasn't  scared  no  way,  because  I  knowed  I 
adn't  done  anything  to  anybody,  and  I  had  a  very  good  name  in  the- 
3ttlement,  too. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  white  men  who  came  there  f — A.  WelU 
do  not  know,  sir ;  it  was  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I. 
ckou,  between  the  first  company  and  the  last  one  that  came.  They 
in't  get  off  their  horses  at  all. 

Q.  When  did  the  last  company  come  ? — A.  There  wasn't  more  thaa 
^alf  an  hour's  difference  between  them. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  last  company  f — A.  About  forty,  and  in  the  first 
CDpany  about  sixty ;  about  one  hundred  in  all. 
Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  when  they  set  you  up  on  the  stump  f — 

They  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Hampton,  and  I  told  them. 
;  I  wasn't  going  to  vote  for  anybody. 

Q.  How  far  did  they  take  you  down  the  road  f — A.  I  reckon  about 
e  hundred  yards. 

Q.  Then  they  asked  you  the  question  whom  you  were  going  to  vote^ 
*  1 — A.  That  was  the  time  that  they  axed  me — that  they  set  me  on 
^  stump ;  they  didn't  say  anything  particular  to  me,  only  just  what  I 
ve  told  you ;  but  I  was  a  heap  scared,  though. 
Q.  How  were  they  armed  ;  were  they  armed  with  guns  f — A..  They 
In't  have  but  one  gun  in  the  company,  but  they  had  pistols  and  pre- 
^ted  them  at  me.  I  axed  them  in  the  house;  they  didn't  break  iui 
i^  nothing. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  They  didn't  hurt  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  didn't  do  anything  to  you  in  any  way  t — ^A.  No,  sir  ^,  they 

do't  do  anything  with  me  only  just  as  I  have  told  you. 

8  c  TOL  n— 36 
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JAMES  SAXTON— LAUEENS  COUNTY, 

Columbia,  S.  0.,  January  11, 1877. 
James  Sakton  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ! — Jinswer.  About  forty-two 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  In  Laurens  County,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Farmer,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  election  f — A.  At  Clinton. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ! — A.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  anybody  force  you  to  vote  it  f — A.  No,  air ;  I  voted  it  on  my 
own  will. 

Q.  They  didn't  hire  you  to  vote  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  armed  men  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  done  to -intimidate  colored  men  or  to  make 
them  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Not  a  thing,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  made  to  republicans  t — A.  No  threats; 
not  a  bit. 

Q.  Any  threats  made  by  republicans  to  the  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  anything  you  know  about  that. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  a  class- 
leader  up  in  the  settlement,  and  I  am  licensed  to  exhort,  and  I  had  an 
appointment  on  Sunday  night,  (that  was  before  the  election,)  and  I  had 
went  with  the  session  up  to  Laurens,  (the  village,)  and  on  Sabbath  night 
I  bad  just  stepped  out  of  the  doors.  They  had  several  of  them  been  ei- 
horting,  and  they  had  called  on  me  to  bring  the  meeting  to  a  close  with 
a  few  remarks.  I  got  up  and  commenced  talking,  and  just  as  soonasl 
commenced  they  ran  out  of  the  house  and  would  not  hear  me,aodI 
brought  my  remarks  to  a  close  just  as  quick  as  possible.  1  had  to  go 
out  of  doors,  and  as  I  stepped  out  a  man  stepped  along  after  me,aod 
just  before  he  got  to  me  he  stopped  and  I  turned  around  and  came  back 
to  the  house,  and  he  walked  up  to  me  and  says,  ^^  How  are  joa,Mr. 
Saxton  f  He  spoke  very  familiarly.  Says  I,  "  I  am  tolerable  weJl; 
how  are  you  f^  He  says,  *'  I  am  well."  He  says,  "  There  was  a  great 
many  men  at  Laurens  Court-House ;"  and  I  told  him,  "  Yes,  there  was 
a  great  many  men.''  He  says,  "  Is  you  going  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  f  I  says,  "  I  ain't  said  what  I  was  going  to  vote,  and  this  is  no 
place  to  come  to  talk  about  such  things,  at  a  meeting."  And  there  was 
another  fellow  standing  present,  but  I  didn't  see  him — standing  right 
in  the  corner — and  he  just  ripped  out  an  oath  and  says,  "  Yes,  God 
damn  him,  he  will  vote  the  democratic  ticket;"  and  the  other fellor 
just  stepped  off  from  me  and  walked  to  a  squad  of  men  that  was  a  piece 
away  from  me ;  and  they  was  a  talking,  and  I  couldn't  understand  what 
they  was  saying,  and  they  began  cursing  me  and  talking  about  shooting 
me ;  and  I  says,  ^^  What  is  this  talk  about  shooting  ?  I  haven't  g;ot  a 
.pistol,  and  I  haven't  even  got  a  pocke^knife ;"  and  I  says,  "  This  isn't 
no  place  to  talk  about  any  such  thing  as  that ;  if  yon  don't  stop  I  wiil 
have  every  one  of  you  arrested."  This  same  man  reachoil  his  hand  be- 
'hind  him  and  jerked  his  pistol  out,  and  as  he  did  so  Henry  Craig  ran 
•up  and  caught  him  and  took  and  carried  him  off  away  from  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  that  for  ! — ^A.  Just  on  account  of  my  principles; 
just  because  I  was  with  the  session,  and  said  I  would  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  and  so  on. 

Q.  Did  many  colored  men  vote  the  democratic  ticket  where  yott 
were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  maDj  ? — A.  I  think  about  four  huDdred  voted  it  at  Clinton. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  a  democratic  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  anywhere  else  on  account  of  your  princi- 
ples I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  were  you  disturbed  f — A.  They  sent  for  me  to  go  to  a 
wake — a  little  child  had  died  in  the  neighborhood — and  I  went  down  as 
they  requested  me  to  do.  When  I  got  there,  I  noticed  in  the  house, 
^^hen  we  went  in,  that  there  was  a  great  flare  made,  but  I  went  in  just 
Sks  quiet  as  I  could  be,  and  didn't  want  to  disturb  them  or  make  any  in- 
trerruption,  and  have  it  to  say  that  the  class-leader  was  making  interrup- 
t;ions ;  and  one  of  the  women  that  was  in  the  house  there,  she  com- 
menced laughing  when  we  got  down  to  pray ;  and  my  wife  looked  around 
and  says,  ^^You  have  got  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  and  she  just  began  to 
laugh  worse,  and  I  just  brought  the  prayer  to  a  close  as  quick  as  possi- 
Ijle  and  says  to  my  wife,  "Give  me  a  pipe  full  of  tobacco,  and  get  your 
l3onnet  and  let's  go  home."  And  some  of  them  says,  "  Who  was  it  that 
laa^hed  here!"  and  they  said  it  was  Lou  Davis;  and  she  then  ripped 
out  on  me  and  says,  ^'  You  Go  ddamned  son  of  a  bitch,  you*  got  no  busi- 
ness here  amongst  us;  we  don't  want  you  to  come  here ;  we  don't  want  you 
tx>  come  to  our  meeting  any  more  ;'^  so  I  just  got  up  and  came  out ;  and 
"to  tell  you  the  truth,  gentlemen,  I  hain't  been  to  my  church  in  three 
months,  just  to  keep  from  getting  into  fusses  with  them. 

They  have  no  use  for  me.  I  didn't  raise  no  disturbance  with  none  of 
t^liem,  and  all  the  citizens  of  my  county  there  charged  me  particularly 
oot  to  start  no  fuss  with  them,  and  to  go  along  quietly  and  peaceable. 

Q.  Was  Henry  Craig  a  democrat  T — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  But  he  took  the  pistol  away  from  that  man  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
a.nd  another  man  by  the  name  of  Owen,  he  took  it  up  ;  he  seed  the  fel- 
low was  in  the  wrong,  and  I  was  only  one,  and  he  saw  it ;  he  struck  that 
fellow  and  run  him  off,  and  he  was  as  strong  a  republican  as  there  is. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Then  Craig  and  this  other  man  did  not  want  you  shot  ? — A.  No, 
^ir,  they  didn't  want  me  shot ;  it  seemed  like  that,  and  they  taken  my 
part. 

Q.  One  of  them  threatened  you  and  took  his  pistol  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  about  all  there  was  of  that  fuss  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
^as  all. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Lou  Davis t — ^A.  She  was  a  sister-in-law  of  mine; 
^QHt  is,  my  wife's  sister-in-law. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  to  pray  she  laughed  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  making 
^^n  to  hear  a  democrat  praying  among  them. 

Q.  She  said  it  was  funny  to  hear  a  democrat  prayf — A.  Yes,  sir; 
^at's  so. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

.    Q.  If  the  republican  darkies  had  prayed  a  little  more  they  would  not 
have  behaved  so  badly,  would  they  t — A.  I  think  they  wouldn't. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  democrat  f — A.  I  have  been  a  democrat 
r^  the  time.  I  voted  the  republican  ticket  once  in  the  other  electioB 
^tbre  this  last  one. 

Q.  O,  you  have  been  a  democrat  from  the  time  of  emancipation,  have 
^^'i  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  or  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
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Q.  Yon  are  not  a  uew  convert  to  democracy  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  Clinton  ! — A..  Well,  I  think  there 
was — amongst  the  colored  people,  do  you  mean  f 

Q.  No ;  in  all. — A.  Well,  about  one  thousand  votes,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  voted  there  f — A.  I  can't  account  for  how 
many  did  vote  there.  There  was  a  great  many  of  them  voted,  aud  col- 
ored people  too. 

Q.  You  can  give  us  some  idea  of  the  number  of  white  people  that 
voted  there,  can  you  not ! — A.  I  reckon  there  must  have  beeu  about fivt 
thousand,  and  the  democrats  just,  I  think,  only  beat  fifty  votes  there. 
I  never  seen  a  fairer  election  in  my  life. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  day  f — A.  I  was  there  all  day,  from  the  begin 
ning  to  the  last,  when  they  wound  up. 

Q.  Were  you  very  active  in  favor  of  the  democrats  ! — A.  Well,  not 
much,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  distribute  votes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  your  colored  brethren  and  tell  them  how  they 
should  vote  ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  am  a  fellow  that  they  was  hard  down  on, 
and  I  was  afraid  to  say  much.  I  thought  I  would  go  along  und  do  my 
voting,  and  they  could  do  as  they  pleased. 

Q.  About  how  many  colored  democratic  votes  were  cast  there  that 
day  f — A.  I  think  about  four  or  five  hundred  votes.  I  expect  there  was 
more  than  that,  but  I  just  say  that. 

Q.  How  many  republican  colored  votes  were  cast  there  ! — A.  There 
was  a  great  many. 

Q.  About  how  many ! — A.  I  reckon  there  was  about  two  hundred 
voted  there. 

Q.  And  about  four  or  five  hundred  colored  democratic  votes  W. 
Yes,  sir  ;  there  was  a  great  many  voted  it  there. 

Q.  And  you  were  afraid  that  you  would  be  injured  there  thatdav!- 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  didn't  want  to  have  no  interruption  in  any  way. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  the  four  pr  five  hundred  colored  democrats  conld 
whip  the  two  hundred  colored  republicans  who  were  there! 

The  Witness.  Didn't  I  think  they  could  do  it  f 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

A.  1  didn't  want  to  be  the  beginning  of  any  fuss  there.  I  thooghtl 
would  just  attend  to  my  own  business. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  there  that  day  t — A.  To  go  there  to  vote. 

Q.  Did  it  take  you  all  day  to  vote  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  just  sUid  there 
and  looked  around. 

Q.  You  had  no  business,  though,  there,  had  youf — A.  No,  sir;  l^^^ 
no  business. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  vote!— A.  It  was  al^out  seven  o'doc* 

in  the  morning. 

Q.  And  you  staid  there  until  after  six  o'clock  f — ^A.  About  sixoW*' 

Q.  Had  nothing  to  do? — ^A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  looking aro""'^ 
at  the  people. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  colored  men*"^ 
voted  the  ticket  there! — A.  I  heard  them  call  their  names  from  the  ho^ 
and  I  seen  many  a  one  of  them  put  their  tickets  in.  I  staid  right  tb^^ 
and  looked  right  at  them. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  whether  they  voted  the  republican  or  ^^^ 
cratic  ticket  f — A.  The  republicans  had  a  folded  ticket^  and  the  demo 
crats  went  to  the  box  with  them  unfolded. 

Q.  You  voted  the  unfolded  ticket,  did  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  watched  the  democrats  and  saw  them  vote  the  democraiK 
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ticket,  did  you! — A.  Tea,  sir.  I  didn't  want  anybody  deceived  that 
tliat  was  my  principle. 

Q.  Why  are- you  a  democrat! 

The  Witness.  Why  is  I  a  democrat  f 

Mr.  Camebok.  Yes. 

A.  Because  1  think  it  is  best. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  best,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  living  with  the 
democrats  and  they  are  my  help,  and  we  are  all  living  together. 

Q.  You  are  living  with  the  democrats,  and  they  are  your  help  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  reason  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket? — A. 
Yes,  air;  that  is  my  principle.    I  know  it  is  right. 

Q.  It  is  your  principle  to  vote  the  democraMc  ticket  because  the  dem- 
oerats  are  your  help  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  the  democrats  of  course  was  all  of 
oar  help. 

Q.  On  whose  land  do  you  live  ! — A.  On  Dr.  Bill  Shanzey's. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q..  How  .much  do  you  pay  him  f — A.  I  just  grve  him  half  of  all  I 
make;  and  he  gives  every  one  of  the  rest,  republicans  and  all,  the  same. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
Henby  OABLiNaTON  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  I  live  at  Mr.  Sampson 
-^'ehaffey's. 

Q.  What  county  ? — A.  Laurens  County. 

Q.   How  far  from  Laurens  Court- House! — A.  Twelve  miles. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  Well,  I  just  went  there  since 
^nriBtmas. 

Q.   Christmas  of  this  year — last  year! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-    Where  did  you  live  before! — A.  At  Drake  Mehaffey's. 

Q*    In  what  county  is  that! — A.  Just  in  the  same  county. 

Q-  How  far  from  the  court-house! — A.  About  twelve  miles  and  a 
Quarter,  I  reckon. 

Q-    How  old  are  you  ! — A.  Twenty-three. 

Q-  Which  political  party  do  you  belong  to,  the  republican  or  demo- 
^^ic?— A.  The  republican. 

Q-  You  may  tell  this  committee  whether  or  not  any  armed  white  men 
^^i[^t  to  your  house  before  the  election. — A.  Well,  the  Saturday  night 
^^fore  the  election  they  came  there. 

Q-  About  how  many  were  there,  do  you  think! — A.  Well,  I  reckon, 
^-^ear  as  I  can  get  at  it,  to  my  best  judgment,  about  thirty  or  forty. 

Ji*  Were  they  white  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

pi-   Did  they  come  there  on  horseback! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-   Were  they  armed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^-   What  were  they  armed  with  ! — A.  Pistols. 
^^Q-   What  did  they  say  and  do  when  they  came  to  your  house! — A. 
^  ^n^  they  came  and  called  for  me,  and  I  got  out  away  from  there,  and 
anS  ^^  them  shot  off  a  pistol,  and  I  got  out  behind  the  house ;  my  wife 

^  children  was  iu  there,  and  I  was  behind  the  house.    I  heard  them 
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gay  to  her  to  tell  me  that  if  I  went  to  the  electioQ  and  voted  that  fhey 
allowed  to  kill  me. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  night  was  thatf — A.  Aboat  eleven  o'clock,  I 
think,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  follow  after  you f — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  know  wheie  1 
was,  I  don't  guess.    I  went  out  and  made  my  escape  to  get  out 

Q.  They  told  you  if  you  would  go  to  the  election  and  vote  they  woald 
kill  yqu? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  kill  me,  and  they  pulled  oat  their 
pistols,  and  said  to  my  wife  what  they  allowed  to  do,  and  I  was  there 
and  saw  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  white  men  rode  throngh  the  ooantjat 
any  other  time  except  that  f  Did  you  see  them  riding  throogh  the 
county  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  they  rode  very  often,  all  the  time,  nearly. 

Mr.  Mbbeimon.  How  do  you  know  that  t  Now,  don't  state  anythiag 
you  didn't  see. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  riding  at  any  time  f — ^A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Camebon.)  About  how  many  times  did  you  see  them 
riding? — A.  Well, I  saw  them  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  How  many  in  a  company  f — A.  Well,  in  the  day-time  there  was 
not,  I  don't  reckon,  any  more  than  about  twelve  or  thirteen. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  were  armed  or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  notice. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  their  stopping  at  the  houses  of  any  other  colored 
men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  my  next  neighbor's  house  over  there,  and  that 
was  Turner  Hammond. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  f^ A.  At  Laurens  Court- House. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Laurens  Oourt-House  on  the  day  of  the 
election  t — A.  Well,  sir,  when  the  row  was  there  at  my  house  on  Sat- 
urday night  I  didn't  stop  at  the  same  house  that  they  broke  the  door 
down ;  I  went  on  up  to  my  mother-in-law^s,  and  staid  there  with  them, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  there,  I  reckon.  I  went  on  up  to  her  boose 
and  staid  the  balance  of  the  night.  That  Sunday  morning  before  the 
election  I  went  on  to  Laurens  Oourt-House,  and  I  never  came  back  ontil 
a  day  or  two  after  the  election.  They  threatened  to  kill  me,  and  I  dido't 
want  to  come  right  straight  back. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  What  did  they  have  against  you  anyhow! — A.  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  that  they  had  against  me,  only  my  principles,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  were  a  very  quiet  man,  were  you  not!  You  were  not  much 
of  a  politician  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  ain't  no  politician  at  all,  but  if  they  came 
to  questioning  around  I  just  told  them  what  I  was;  that  was  all  thatl 
bothered  my  head  in  politics  about. 

Q.  They  didn't  charge  you  with  doing  anything  wrong  f — A  No,  sir- 

Q.  How  long  was  this  before  the  election  f 

The  Witness.  That  they  broke  in  my  house? 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes. 

A.  It  was  Saturday. 

Q.  It  was  the  Saturday  night  before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  saw  these  white  men  moving  about,  where  were  theyl 
You  said  you  saw  white  men  riding  about  in  gangs. — ^A.  They  vere 
going  along  the  road. 
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Q.  Where  had  they  been  f — A.  I  allow  that  they  had  been  over  to  the 
chnrch  over  there. 

Q.  To  a  club- meeting! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  that  more  than  once  f — A.  I  dont  remember  seeing 
the  same  men  more  than  once  that  day. 

Q.  Was  that  the  Saturday  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  you  saw  them  riding  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw 
them  riding  before  that,  but  then  I  didn't  know  that  that  was  anything 
at  all. 

Q.  They  were  just  traveling  along  the  road? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  crowds. 

Q.  In  the  day-time;  how  many  of  them  ? — A.  Well,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  of  them  in  a  gang.  That  was  Saturday  before  the  election  I 
saw  them. 

Q.  You  voted  at  Laurens  Court-House  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  voted  the  republican  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  gangs  travelling  on  the  road  at  any  other  time 
except  on  Saturday  before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  saw  a  great 
many  about  a  month  before  that,  though ;  I  guess  they  was  going  to  a 
political  speaking. 


A.  G.  HASKELL— THE  STATE. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
A.  C.  Haskell  recalled. 

The  Witness.  I  have  understood  that  some  testimony  has  been  given 
before  the  committee  in  reference  to  my  making  a  speech  in  this  place  on 
the  16th  of  August,  J876.  1  wish  to  say  that  I  made  no  speech  on  that 
occasion  at  all,  and  1  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  reading  extracts 
from  the  Union  Herald  and  the  Register  of  Columbia,  and  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  of  the  17th  of  August,  each  of  which  contains  a 
report  of  that  meeting,  and  none  of  them  mention  my  name  among  the 
names  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion.  I  was  chairman  of  the  county 
executive  committee  on  the  IGth  of  August,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
convention.  I  left  the  convention  to  conduct  the  procession  to  the  stand, 
and  simply  introduced  some  of  the  speakers.  I  made  no  speech  whatso- 
ever, and  in  corroboration  of  my  testimony  on  that  point  I  ask  leave  to 
read  the  reports  from  the  papers  1  have  mentioned. 

[The  witness  then  read  paragraphs  from  the  three  papers  named,  giv- 
iiig  the  names  of  the  speakers  upon  the  occasion  mentioned,  among 
^hich  witness's  name  did  not  occur.] 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  in 

?Qpport  of  my  testimony  hitherto,  in  the  matter  of  the  invitation  for 

joint  discussion ;  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  only  point  in  that  case.    I  have 

^^  doubt  the  correspondence  was  correctly  reported  by  Mr.  Elliott  with 

^'^e  exception  of  one  letter  from  Mr.  Cardozo,  which  was  not  in  the  tone 

^^  our  general  correspondence.    The  only  point  upon  which  an  issue 

'^ted  was  that  Hampton  could  not  depart  from  the  line  of  his  pre- 

^^gagements.    Upon  that  the  whole  agreement  was  dissolved,  and  we 

^^re  unable  to  carry  it  out.    We  consented  very  cheerfully  to  all  of  Mr. 

""^^^iott's  details  of  arrangement. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

^  Q,  The  chairman  of  the  republican  executive  committee,  Robert  B. 
*Uott,  was  examined  before  this  committee  the  other  day,  and  in  the 
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course  of  his  examiDation  he  went  on  to  give  the  committee  some  of  hia 
spex^uIatioDS  About  the  general  result  of  the  late  election  as  affectiDg  the 
two  parties  respectively.    He  spoke  of  the  general  result,  and  made 
particularly  this  point :  that  the  white  vote  as  distinguished  from  the 
black  vote,  where  it  was  distinguished — and  it  was  so  distinguished  ex- 
cept in  some  two  or  three  counties — was  in  excess  of  the  regist^ed 
white  vote — I  believe  he  said  something  over  6,000  votes.    He  also 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  excess  of  the  democratic 
vote  over  the  census-returns  of  the  voting  population  of  Edgefield 
County  in  particular.    He  also  spoke  of  Laurens  County,  and  referred 
incidentally  to  one  or  two  counties  where  the  republican  vote  was  Id 
excess  of  the  census  vote — probably  in  Beaufort  and  one  or  two  oiber 
counties,  where  the  republicans  had  a  majority.    The  committee  cod- 
sented  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  like  estimate  fiom  ym 
stand-point,  and  give  the  committee  an  explanation  of  the  general  vote 
of  the  State,  and  particularly  of  Edgefield  and  Laurens  Counties,  aod 
any  other  county  you  may  deem  it  proper  to  comment  upon.   1  will 
ask  you  now  to  give  the  committee  such  facts,  figures,  and  points  as 
you  can. 

[Preliminary  to  answering  the  question,  witness  submitted  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement:] 
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Answer.  If  I  understand  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  is  now  de- 
sired, I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  only  set  before  the  committee  a  very 
few  figures. 
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I  had  expended  a  large  amoant  of  labor  in  preparing  figures  upon 
lis  question,  bat  unfortunately  lost  them,  and  my  indisposition  did  not 
low  me  to  do  the  work  over  again. 

I  would  ask  the  attention  ot  the  committee  to  one  fact:  that  the 
»nuties  which  exhibit  the  largest  colored  democratic  vote  are  coun- 
ts in  which  the  colored  vote  is  in  a  large  majority  ;  that  those  coun- 
ts in  the  State  which  are  strictly  and  absolutely  democratic,  where 
e  whites  are  either  in  the  majority  or  very  nearly  so,  are  generally  the 
•unties  in  which  we  obtained  the  smallest  black  vote.  If  the  commit- 
e  will  allow  a  reason  to  be  suggested,  I  would  say  in  the  counties 
bere  the  vote  was  so  nearly  divided,  or  where  the  white  vote  was  in 
le  majority,  the  hardships  of  the  case  were  not  so  keenly  felt,  and  there 
as  less  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  in  the  election  ;  and 
the  upper  counties  the  colored  people  were  possessed  of  more  prop- 
ty,  and  had  more  disposition  to  join  us  as  property-holders  than  else- 
here.  1  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that  fact,  that  the  strong 
)lored  vote  that  we  obtafned  was  in  the  counties  where  the  colored 
3te  was  in  the  majority.  Abbeville  is  an  instance  of  it. 
By  reference  to  the  table  it  can  be  easily  ascertained  what  other  coun- 
es  are  in  a  similar  condition.  The  whites  were  in  the  majority  in  Au- 
BFson  County,  and  Anderson  was  the  leading  county  in  the  campaign, 
3(1  did  exercise  every  effort  in  the  campaign.  James  A,  tloyt,  the  ed- 
or  of  a  newspaper,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  movement. 
Barnwell  was  985.  There  we  have,  I  believe,  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
ial Hagood,  who  was  the  chairman  there.  He  has  already  been  before 
le  committee  with  all  the  details. 

Chester  was  409 ;  whereas  in  Chesterfield,  where  the  whites  are  in  the 
ajority  to  the  extent  of  nearly  400  even  by  the  census,  the  colored  vote 
►r  Ilampton  was  only  90,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
lu  Clarendon,  where  the  vote  is  about  even,  it  was  105. 
Darlington  was  207. 

In  Fairfield,  where  the  republicans  have  a  very  large  majority,  the 
ilored  votes  for  Hampton  were  534.    I  will  explain  in  a  moment  the 
roauds  upon  which  1  speak  of  the  colored  votes  for  Hampton. 
Georgetown  was  331,  where  the  census  gives  the  white  people  643 
Dtes  and  the  colored  3,119. 

lu  Greenville,  where  the  case  is  almost  reversed,  there  were  only  356 
ilored  votes  for  Hampton. 

In  Horry,  where  the  whites  are  in  a  considerable  majority,  the  census 
ves  1,696  whites  and  712  colored,  and  the  number  of  votes  for  Hamp- 
»D  in  1876  was  1,939.  These  items  I  take  from  the  official  returns. 
Id  Lancaster  the  census  makes  them  nearly  even,  there  being  a  dif- 
rence  of  only  34  in  favor  of  tbe  colored;  but  our  estimates  make  the 
bite  vote  much  larger  than  the  colored.  Our  rosters  were  only  108 
ilored  votes  for  Hampton. 

In  Lexington,  which  is  over  the  river  here,  the  whites  are  in  a  large 
ajority — 2,031  whites,  and  1,378  colored ;  there  we  have  only  57  col- 
"ed  votes  for  Hampton. 

Id  Marion,  which  was  easily  democratic,  the  whites  being  in  the  ma- 
rity,  the  estimate  of  the  colored  vote  for  Hampton  is  127. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  When  yon  speak  about  a  majority  of  colored  votes  for  Hampton 
)a  draw  that  inference  from  something  aside  f — A.  Yes ;  I  will  explain 
at  in  a  moment.  The  basis  upon  which  1  rest  that  is  this:  In  twenty- 
ur  counties  the  colored  vote  is  repoited.    The  law  is  that  poll-lists 
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Bball  be  kept  on  which  the  names  of  the  voters  shall  be  enrolled,  and 
one  list  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  colored  voters,  and  the  other  tite 
names  of  the  white  voters.    That  is  the  statute,  and  it  was  executed 
generally.    Tweoty-four  connties  have  by  law  made  their  retarDs,  aod 
eight  connties  have  not.    In  those  counties  that  have  made  their  retunisl 
have  put  down  the  whole  colored  vote  and  deducted  the  voteof  Mr.  Cbaai 
berlain  from  the  colored  vote.    Here  and  there  a  small  number  of  whites 
voted  for  Chamberlain,  and  those  are  deducted  from  the  white  roster: 
but  in  the  end  it  brings  it  to  a  very  even  estimate  to  put  them  dowDas 
the  Chamberlain  vote  colored  and  the  Hampton  votes  white  andcoloml 
The  only  difference  it  can  make  is  this :  that  the  number  of  colored 
v^oters  lor  Hampton  is  larger  than  I  make  it  by  this  estimate.    I  presanie 
it  is  in  the  aggregate  two  or  three  thousand  larger  than  I  make  it  by 
this  estimate,  but  I  adopt  for  Hampton  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  col- 
ored vote  in  that  way.    In  the  twenty -four  counties  from  which  retoros 
bave  been  received  the  whole  number  of  coloied  votes  cast  is  60,607, 
where  the  poll-list  is  returned  properly. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Distinguishing  between  whites  and  blacks  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Tbe 
colored  votes  polled  in  those  twenty-four  counties  out  of  the  tbirtjtwo 
is  60,607.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  vote  in  those  counties  is  8,191  lesstiuui 
the  poll-list  of  colored  voters.  We  assign  this  8,191  to  Hampton.  I 
presume  from  1,000  to  1,6-0  added  to  it  would  be  the  correct  estimate 
for  Hampton,  but  I  am  confining  it  to  the  figures  to  balance  the  white 
votes  which  went  to  Chamberlain. 

Eight  counties  did  not  make  that  distinction  in  their  poll-lists.  Tbey 
put  them  indiscriminately  on  the  lists,  making  no  distinction  betwe^o 
the  whites  and  blacks.  Those  eight  counties  are  Aiken,  Beaofort^ 
Charleston,  Edgefield,  Kershaw,  Laurens,  Williamsburgh,  and  Colleton. 

Now,  on  that  point  I  can  testify  of  my  personal  knowledge  that  llie 
failure  to  make  those  returns  with  distinct  poll-lists  was  against  every 
effort  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State. 
We  especially  desired  poll-lists,  and  urged  them,  but  were  not  able  to 
obtain  them  from  those  eight  counties.  The  failure  was  caused  by  Doact 
on  the  democratic  side. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  f — A.  So  far  as  my  authority  goes,  and  I  believe 
it  was  usually  obeyed.  All  the  counties  in  the  State  were  nudertbe 
control  of  a  majority  of  republican  canvassers  and  managers,  and  the 
failure  has  been  theirs. 

I  submit,  therefore,  as  a  proposition,  that  the  onus  of  the  absence  ot 
true  returns  rests  upon  the  republican  party,  and  that  we  are  reduced 
to  estimates  now  from  data  which  are  now  in  our  possession. 

Taking  the  twenty-four  counties  which  were  returned,  I  would  a*t 
leave  of  the  committee  to  say  that  I  am  simply  and  solely  testifying 
here  upon  figures  without  any  preconceived  idea  of  their  resultjv  ^ 
may  be  entirely  in  error  in  my  figures.  My  indisposition  perhaps  pi*^ 
vents  me  from  calculating  well,  but  I  labored  at  these  figures  day  befoi« 
yesterday  without  an  idea  of  the  result  which  has  been  obtained. 

The  colored  vote,  as  I  said  before,  is  60,607,  of  which  8,191  werefo[ 
Hampton,  so  that  Chamberlain's  vote  in  those  counties  was  8,191 1^ 
than  60,607.  We  contend,  of  course,  that  he  received  little  or  no  white 
vote  in  the  State. 

Q.  All  that  is  inference. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is.  I  am  only  snbmittiDK 
my  reasoning  upon  the  figures.    The  proportion  of  8,191  to  60,601  a 
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of  the  aggregate.  I  Bobmit,  very  respectfully,  that  the  argument 
at  that  view  presents  from  the  figures  shows  that  the  ratio  of  colored 
►ters  for  the  democratic  side  is  greater  in  those  counties  where  the 
lored  majorities  preponderated  most  largely ;  but  basing  it  upon  the 
^ures  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  ratio  being  |J,  we  see  by 
e  returns  of  the  secretary  of  state  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  received,  in 
e  remaining  eight  counties,  38,711  votes.  If  the  |  J  be  the  correct  ra- 
>  tbe  totHl  colored  vote  cast  in  those  counties  is  44,759;  add  that  to 
,607  and  it  gives  105,306  colored  votes  cast  in  this  State  at  the  late 
Hstion,  which  is  within  5,000  of  the  census  returns,  which  put  their 
iail)er  at  over  110,000. 

By  the  same  ratio  the  number  of  Hampton  votes  in  these  eight  coun- 
ts— we  think  it  was  really  hirger — but  adopting  the  s^ime  ratio  it  puts 
e  vote  in  those  eight  counties  at  6,046,  which,  added  to  8,191  in  the 
renty-four  counties,  gives  him  14,237  colored  votes  in  the  State,  and 
lat  leaves  Mr.  Chamberlain  91,129.  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  by 
le  result  of  my  own  figures,  because  the  vote  returned  for  him  is  91,127. 
[y  arithmetical  result  arrived  within  two  of  the  actual  returns. 
On  that  point  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  the  committee  to  the 
ensus  of  1875,  and  will  only  state  the  results  of  my  figuring.  I  have 
ot  tlie  figures  which  I  had  worked  out  with  care.  If  the  committee 
nil  examine  tbe  census  they  will  ascertain,  by  running  the  proportions 
brooghout,  that  the  returns  for  the  males  of  the  colored  race  between 
ixtecu  and  twenty-one  yeiirs  of  age  do  not  agree  with  the  ratio  through- 
out tbe  census.  It  is  between  four  and  five  thousand  less  than  it  should 
^  according  to  the  rules  wbich  run  throughout  the  census.  I  respect- 
ully  submit  that  this  was  first  called  to  my  attention  by  a  very  expert 
statistician  whom  I  asked  to  examine  the  census.  He  is  the  cashier  of 
»iie  of  the  banks  here  in  Columbia^  Mr.  Sawyer.  I  biul  not  his  figures, 
md  went  through  it  myself,  and  my  result  was  nearly  the  same  as  bis — 
^boat  five  thousand  less  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
^Q6  than  there  should  be  according  to  the  rules  run  throughout  the 
%usa8.  We  claim  and  always  have  claimed  at  elections  that  an  unusual 
lumber  of  this  colored  race  voted  before  they  were  twenty-one  years  of 
»ge. 

Allow  me  to  make  this  suggestion :  that  the  census  was  made  ex- 
'lusively  by  republicans  and  generally  by  colored  men ;  and  that  they 
^  charged  with  having  made  a  distinction  and  favored  their  own  race 
^  putting  them  down  as  being  over  twenty-one  when  there  was  any 
loQbt;  and  I  submit,  further,  that  the  rules  obtained  from  former  cen- 
suses develop  that  error  to  the  amount  of  about  five  thousand.  That 
liminisbes  the  republican  vote  on  that  side  by  from  three  to  four  thou- 
^Dd  if  their  names  were  excluded.  We  do  not  suppose  that  they  all 
^ent  to  the  polls,  but  perhaps  three  thousand  of  them  did  go.  I  throw 
'hat  in  as  a  collateral  point  upon  which  we  can  rest  to  strengthen  the 
correctness  of  our  conclusions. 

1  beg  leave  to  testify  further  in  regard  to  the  census  that  the  rosters, 
^  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  them  from  the  counties — tbe  rosters 
^bicb  the  iiemocrats  undertook  to  make  to  arrive  at  an  idea  as  to  the 
^olt  of  this  campaign — have  shown  generally  throughout  the  State  an 
'^creased  white  vote.  There  are  instances  where  the  increase  of  the 
^bite  is  but  small,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  instances  that  were 
*fought  before  my  notice  in  which  it  was  not  shown  that  the  colored 
<>te  was  larger  by  the  census  than  we  could  make  it  by  our  investiga- 
oos  and  returns.    This  corroborated  our  views  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of 
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the  census.    This  is  not  direct  evidence,  bat  it  only  supports  tne  con 
elusions  at  which  we  arrived. 

Mr.  Chbistianoy.  None  of  this  is  evidence. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  this  is  simply  an  opinion — simply  a  narrative, 
based  upon  my  observation. 

We  submit  that  if  the  charges  generally  made  against  us,  of  iDtimi- 
dation,  were  true,  the  evidence  of  105,366  colored  votes  having  been 
cast  is  a  denial  stronger  on  its  face  than  any  personal  testimony  can  be. 

Admitting,  for  the  argument — though  I  would  not  admit  it  as  a  wit- 
ness, for  I  do  not  believe  it — that  there  may  have  been  threats  made  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidation,  yefc,  if  they  were  made,  they  were  eutire 
failures,  because  the  colored  vote  is  within  5,000  of  a  declared  ceosos, 
and,  we  think,  is  up  to  the  full  figures  of  the  whole  colored  vot«,  aod 
over,  making  no  allowance  for  sick  or  helpless  or  absent.    It  is  larger, 
by  thousands,  than  any  colored  vote  hitherto  cast  in  this  State.  Emi- 
nent republicans — none  more  so  than  Mr.  Elliott,  the  chairman  of  tlie 
republican  committee,  who  is  one  of  the  most  expert  politicians  who  has 
ever  been  in  this  State,  and  has  devoted  his  life  to  these  things  since  be 
has  been  here— claimed  that  the  vote  of  1874,  which  was  a  very  strong 
one  throughout  the  State,  was  a  test  vote.    I  shall  not  stand  opon  tiui, 
because  I  know  the  fact  that  throughout  the  upper  country  it  was  not 
a  test  vote.    The  white  people  throughout  the  upper  country  voted  very 
sparsely  tor  Mr.  Green.    He  was  adopted  by  the  leaders,  such  men  as 
General  Kershaw  and  General  McGowan  and  other  leading  men  tbroagb- 
out  the  State.    I  was  not  a  leading  man,  but  I  represent^  that  massof 
the  people  who  did  not  adopt  it  throughout  these  npper  coouties.  It 
did  not  excite  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  vote  was  a  very 
peaceful  one.    But  in  the  lower  counties  of  the  State  it  was  an  entbosi- 
astic  and  earnest  election,  bringing  out,  for  instance,  in  Charleston,  the 
division  between  Mackey  and  Bowen,  leading  republicans,  and  the  whole 
republican  vote  turned  out  in  fullest  force;  and  there  was  a  large  white 
vote  also.    The  News  and  Courier  and  the  leading  men  in  Charleston 
were  great  advocates  of  Judge  Green.    In  those  counties  that  weresaf- 
fering  the  most  nnder  the  government,  they  put  up  Green  and  Major  De 
Laney,  who  was  a  colored  man,  as  candidates,  the  News  and  Courier 
being  the  organ  of  the  Green  party. 

In  Beaufort  County,  in  1874,  the  vote  for  Chamberlain  was  4,778,  and 
the  vote  for  Green  was  2,076,  making  a  total  of  6,854,  which  incladed 
the  whole  republican  vote  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  white  vote* 
The  vote  for  Chamberlain  in  1876,  in  Beaufort  County,  is  7,604,  exceed- 
ing the  whole  vote,  both  republican  and  democratic,  in  1874,  by  750, 
and  the  vote  for  Hampton  was  2,274.  The  vote  in  1876  exceeded  the 
vote  in  1874  by  3,024.  The  vote  for  Hampton  in  1876  exceeds  the  vote 
for  Green  in  1874  by  only  198.  They  are  almost  identical.  By  the  dec- 
larations of  the  leading  republicans  themselves,  there  was  a  strong  deno* 
ocratic  vote  for  Green  in  Beaufort  in  1874  Now,  Hampton  in  1^'^ 
receives  only  198  more  than  Green  did  in  Beaufort  in  1874*  Well,  by 
the  ratio  above  shown,  Hampton  must  have  received  several  handled 
colored  votes  in  Beaufort ;  those,  added  to  the  white  vote  which  the 
census  of  1876  gives,  make  1,760,  aggregating  for  Hampton  2,2<4' 
Chamberlain  in  1876  exceeds  his  vote  in  1874  by  2,822.  Now  balance 
Hampton  against  Green,  and  it  will  show  that  that  vote,  as  it  was  iQ 
1874  in  Beaufort,  was  a  strong  vote  on  all  sides  and  from  all  classes—the 
white  people  voting  for  Green  and  a  few  colored  people  voting  forGreeD* 
In  1876  the  white  people  voting  for  Hampton  and  a  number  of  coloitd 
people  voting  for  Hampton — we  estimate  it  from  three  to  six  handled; 
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it  was  pat  down  generally  at  600,  but  it  is  not  reported  officially ;  you 
can  get  it  officially  if  you  desire^it  throws  the  onus  of  the  3,000  cast 
over  the  vote  of  1874  upon  Chamberlain's  party.  It  is  true  that  the  cen- 
Bus  gives  Beaufort  8,241  colored,  but  their  own  leaders  state  that  the 
rote  of  1874  was  a  test  vote.  This  was  a  low-country  fight,  and  the 
upper  country  did  not  go  into  it,  or  they  would  have  beaten  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain very  badly  in  1874;  but  the  low  country. did  go  into  it.  I  only 
allege  this  as  a  political  theory  and  base  my  argument  upon  it. 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  note  the  fact  that  in  Beaufort  the 
poll-lists  were  withheld,  and  are  not  returned  according  to  law.  The 
vrote  is  returned  as  a  mass. 

Aiken,  which  was  at  ^hat  time  under  the  pressure  of  the  arrests  which 
were  going  on  the  day  before  the  election — a  large  number  of  arrests 
were  made  within  two  or  three  days  preceding  the  election — is  also  left 
out.  Those  who  controlled  the  republican  majority  at  every  precinct 
'vpiihheld  the  returns  or  did  not  send  them  in  as  separate  poll-lists,  ac- 
cording to  law. 

I  come  next  to  Charleston.  There  the  poll-lists  are  again  withheld, 
and  I  can  testify  to  ray  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  I  received 
communications  by  teiegraph  from  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee there  and  from  the  newspapers  which  show  that  it  was  notorious 
that  the  returns  from  the  islands  did  not  come  in  for  two  days  after  the 
election  was  over.  That  excited  great  ^U8picion.  They  were  withheld 
for  a  very  long  time.  In  that  county  the  vote  in  1876  exceeds  the  vote 
of  1874,  in  which  year  the  contest  there  was  extremely  bitter,  the  white 
people  dividing  between  Mackey  and  Bowen,  aud  the  whole  colored  race 
dividing  also  between  them  and  largely  going  with  Bowen ;  the  vote  in 
1876  exceeds  the  vote  in  1874  by  about  3,000.  Mr.  Chamberlain  gets 
over  a  thousand  more  than  he  obttnned  in  1874,  and  General  Hampton 
receives  nearly  three  thousand  less  than  Mr.  Green  received  in  1874.  The 
great  increase  is  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's  vote,  and  exceeds  by  1,000 
^bat  he  obtained  that  year,  aud  by  3,000  what  Judge  Green  obtained, 
^'e  allege  that  that  county  shows  evidence  of  great  repeating  and  the 
staflBng  of  boxes. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  the  aggregate  vote  there  at  the  late  election 
is  In  excess  of  the  census  of  the  voting  population  ? — A.  It  is  not ;  it  is 
within  the  census.  But  the  census,  as  we  charge,  is  in  excess  on  the  side 
of  thecolored  votes.  This  census  was  made  up  in  1875;  but  by  comparing 
the  votes  of  1876  in  these  lower  counties  with  the  vote  of  1874  we  ar- 
^ve  at  our  best  estimate  with  regard  to  them,  because  if  there  was  ever 
a  strong  contest  in  the  State  it  was  in  these  low  counties  in  1874.  We 
J^gard  that  as  more  correct  than  the  census  of  1875.  But  the  vote  of 
1^874  does  not  discriminate  between  the  races,  nor  does  the  vote  of  1870, 
^>€caa8e  in  1874  the  large  white  vote,  with  a  considerable  colored  vote, 
Was  for  Green,  and  in  1876  the  full  white  vote,  with  a  considerable  col- 
ored vote,  is  for  Hampton.  The  white  vote  is  certainly  a  little  stronger 
for  Hampton  in  1876  than  it  was  for  Green  in  1874.  But  we  know  by 
the  figures  and  the  tone  of  the  election  in  1874  that  the  white  vote  in 
Charleston  County  for  Green  was  nearer  the  full  amount  of  the  white 
^ote  in  that  county  than  in  any  county  in  the  Stat«,  and  we  know  that 
^le  colored  vote  must  have  come  out  in  the  extreme  in  1874,  because 
^liere  was  a  split  directly  in  the  republican  party,  Mackey  on  one  side 
^nd  Bowen  on  the  other ;  the  white  people  favoring  Green  and  gener- 
ally voting  for  him,  with  few  exceptions. 
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Q.  How  would  the  censas  of  1875  of  the  voting  popalation  among  the 
black  people  harmonize  with  the  ratio  of  the  colored  population  noder 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  you  stated  it  a  while  agot — A.  I  think  upon 
that  ground  there  appears  no  inconsistency  in  the  census,  except  with 
regard  to  thpse  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty -one.  The  ratio 
of  white  voters  to  the  whole  white  population  allowed  by  the  census  U 
fully  as  great  as  the  ratio  of  colored  voters  to  the  whole  colored  popa- 
lation. We  claim  that  the  aggregate  of  the  census  is  equally  errooeoos 
with  the  colored  vote,  but  that  the  greatest  error  in  the  census  isiothe 
diminution  of  the  returns  of  the  whites.  That  is  corroborated  by  all 
the  iuformation  which  we  have  acquired  during  the  campaign. 

I  come  next  to  the  county  of  Georgetown,  which  is  another  county  in 
which  the  election-returns  were  withheld  over  ten  days  beyond  thedme 
allowed  by  law,  but  it  was  not  the  only  county ;  Kershaw  was  another. 
I  do  not  charge  that  a»  a  positive  fraud  because  there  is  difference  of 
opinion.  There  are  some  lawyers  in  the  State  who  did  mischief  by  ad- 
vising that  that  was  not  the  law,  contrary  to  the  instructions  given  by 
the  acting  attorney-general,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  myself^ 
because  the  election-law  as  prepared  by  him  was  examined  and  ap 
proved  of  In  several  counties  in  the  State  they  withheld  the  elect4on- 
returns  I  think  over  twelve  days.  Georgetown  was  one  of  them,  and 
Kershaw  was  another.  In  Georgetown  the  vote  for  Mr.  Chamberlaia 
in  1876  exceeds  the  aggregate  vote  for  Chamberlain  and  Green  in  1S74 
by  over  200.  The  vote  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  1,821 ;  for  Judge  Green 
it  was  753 ;  aggregate  2,574.  The  vote  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  alone,  in 
1876,  was  2,787,  giving  to  him  personally  213  votes  more  that  the  ag- 
gregate for  himself  and  Judge  Green  in  1874.  Georgetown  was  in 
Judge  Green's  circuit,  and  he  was  strongly  sustained  there  by  white 
and  colored.  In  1876,  of  course  the  white  vote  for  Hampton  was  larger. 
Here  the  colored  vote  is  returned,  and  the  colored  vote  that  Hampton 
received  by  the  returns  from  Georgetown  is  331.  Take  331  from  the 
vote  of  1874,  and  add  213  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  now  in  excess  of 
the  whole  vote  of  1874,  and  the  aggregate  makes  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  that  the  negro  element  in  Hampton's  vote  (which  brings  it  up  to 
1,058)  is  owing  to  the  greater  enthusiasm  among  the  whites.  The  Ifi^ 
votes  for  Hampton  is  very  reasonably  based  upon  the  white  vote  of  the 
county,  and  the  331  colored  votes  shown  by  the  returns  ought  not  to  have 
been  given  to  (chamberlain  and  to  have  been  given  to  Hampton,  and  that 
brings  Hampton  up  to  1,058,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  not  only  gains  tbe 
small  number  of  colored  who  may  have  remained  on  the  Green  list£^er 
the  331  went  to  Hampton,  but  he  gains  750  more,  which  we  submit 
could  not  have  existed  in  that  county  after  the  test  to  which  they  bad 
been  subjected  in  1874  brought  out  only  the  aggregate  of  2,574. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  great  vote  for  Mr.  Chain- 
berlain  in  Beaufort,  Charleston,  and  Georgetown ;  that  two  of  these, 
in  which  the  largest  vote  was  obtained,  were  counties  in  which  the  poll- 
lists  were  withheld  and  the  distinction  between  the  races  is  not  stated. 
In  Georgetown  the  returns  were  withheld  over  twelve  days,  and  they 
were  not  filed  in  the  oflfice  of  the  secretary  of  state  until,'l  think,  the 
day  before  the  State  canvassers  began  their  work.  The  additional 
counties  in  which  those  polMists  are  withheld  are  Aiken,  which  was 
then  under  the  republican  charges  of  riot  and  disorder;  Kershaw, in 
which  the  returns  were  likewise  withheld  for  twelve  days;  and  Ed|fr 
field  and  Laurens,  which  have  been  rejected  since  in  their  returns;  Will- 
iamsburgh,  where  reside  Mr.  Swailes  and  other  republicans,  and  io 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  got  a  strong  vote.    We  had  anticipated  success 
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P.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  withholding  of  these  returns  from 
ibove  class  of  counties,  three  of  which  were  republicnu  strougholds, 
against  three  of  which  they  meant  to  bring  their  charges — because 
efield  and  Laurens  were  then  charged — is  strong  evidence  to  show 

the  poll-lists  were  withheld  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  bur- 
on  the  democracy  without  having  the  use  of  the  figures.    I  submit 

it  throws  the  burden  upon  the  other  side. 

dgefield  is  the  county  against  which  they  make  their  strongest  at- 
:.  With  regard  to  Edgefield  I  think  I  have  testified  already,  and  if 
ve  not  I  do  now,  that  it  was  reported  to  the  democratic  committees — 
bmit  this  as  argument  only  and  not  as  evidence — the  estimate  was 
e  long  before  the  campaign  began,  that  the  vote  of  the  colored  and 
be  in  Edgefield  was  over  9,000.  It  was  made  to  me  and  many  others 
•re  the  election  came.  It  excited  no  apprehension  in  my  mind,  be- 
je  I  regarded  it  as  a  correct  return  of  course.  I  will  submit  respect- 
j  that  the  excess  of  the  vote  of  Edgefield  over  the  census  (2,000)  is 
e  than  balanced  by  the  excess  of  3,000  in  the  county  of  Beaufort 
r  that  great  vote  of  1874;  that  it  is  balanced  again  by  the  3,000  iu 
rleston ;  and  that  it  is  again  strongly  met  by  the  excess  of  from  600 
,000  in  the  county  of  Georgetown  over  the  late  vote  of  1874.  Those 
e  peculiarly  and  absolutely  republican  counties.  Edgefield  in  1874 
not  join  in  the  contest  with  any  ardor  or  earnestness.  The  most  of 
people  of  that  county  were  not  enthusiastic,  and  there  was  but  a 
iparatively  small  number  of  white  men  who  cast  their  votes  for  Green, 
he  county  of  Laurens  shows  these  figures  in  1874 :  The  vote  for  Green 
\  1,815  5  the  vote  for  Chamberlain  was  2,893.  He  beat  Green  by  over 
)0.  In  1876  the  vote  is  just  reversed  5  Hampton  receives  2,916,  and 
imberlain  receives  1,804. 

J.  What  is  there  peculiar  about  that  vote  in  Laurens  except' that 
mge  of  majority  f — A.  I  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  shadow 
foundation  for  bringing  any  charge  against  that  county.  It  was  per- 
tly quiet  and  peaceable  so  far  as  my  information  went;  and,  in  fact, 

only  large  accusation  that  I  have  heard  made  was  made  on  one  oc- 
ioD,  the  day  that  General  Hampton  made  his  first  appearance  there, 
1  he  denounced  it  in  his  speech,  and  thereby  gave  it  great  publicity, 
link  there  were  no  acts  of  violence  in  any  way  connected  with  polit- 
l  matters  that  arose  in  the  county  of  Laurens.  If  there  were,  I  am 
orant  of  them.  I7ow,  I  would  show  that  in  the  county  of  Laurens 
re  is  simply  a  transfer  of  1,000  votes  from  the  Chamberlain  side  to 

Hampton  side,  and  that  the  vote  of  1876  exceeds  the  vote  of  1874, 1 
Qk,  by  only  13.  The  reason  for  that  I  can  state.  Perhaps  it  would 
regarded  as  being  on  the  republican  side  of  the  question.    In  1876 

democrats  in  Laurens  used  great  solicitation  and  effort  to  persuade 

colored  people  to  vote  with  them  if  they  would,  but  if  not,  not  to  vote 
Unstthem.  That  was  the  common  consideration.  A  much  larger  num- 
'  of  white  voters  turned  out  and  voted  in  1876  than  voted  in  1874,  but  a 
aller  number  of  colored  voted  there,  because  they  were  persuaded  to 
bhold  their  votes.  They  were  not  urged  entirely  to  vote  the  demo- 
tic ticket,  but  they  were  persuaded  to  withhold  ;  and  a  considerable 
^ber  in  Laurens  County,  I  have  no  doubt,  did  not  vote  at  all.  All 
'  white  voters  did  not  vote  in  1874,  and  all  the  colored  did ;  and  all 
>  white  voters  did  vote  in  1876,  and  a  number  of  colored  voters  did 
^  vote,  because  it  was  asked  them  everywhere  not  to  vote  against  us 
they  could  not  vote  for  us. 

^ow,  take  the  county  of  Orangeburgh,  which  gives  Hampton  over  four 
Ddred  colored  votes.    It  polls  nearly  five  hundred  more  colored  votes 
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than  the  census  gives  it;  the  colored  vote  polled  in  Orangebargh  County 
is  4,801.  The  censas  gives  Orangeburgh  4,384.  That  is  a  strong  re- 
pablican  county,  and  always  has  been,  and  has  a  very  liberal  oensas. 
The  excess  of  the  colored  vote  over  that  census  is  417. 

Sabmitting  the  census  »s  a  repubMcan  document,  and  submitting  tbe 
election  of  1874  as  a  test  in  which  the  lower  republican  counties  were 
brought  out  in  full  force,  and  the  democratic  counties  were  not  brought 
out  to  participate  with  any  life  or  energy  in  the  election,  we  submit  tbat 
the  increase  of  votes  in  the  lower  republican  counties,  particalarly  in 
the  case  of  Beaufort  of  3,000,  and  in  Charleston  of  3,000,  in  George- 
town of  1,000,  and  in  Orangeburgh  of  from  500  to  1,000  over  the  legiti- 
mate number ;  that  there  were  errors  committed  in  the  county  of  Edge- 
field or  the  county  of  Laurens  j  and  I  would  respectfully  submit  that 
they  are  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  votes  in  those  connties 
below,  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  in  all  those  disputed  counties  but 
one,  the  poll  lists  were  not  sent  up  according  to  law  and  the  election 
returns  in  several  instances  were  withheld. 

Our  own  estimates  and  figures  show  a  colored  vote  cast  of  105,000. 
Most  of  them  are  the  official  reports  of  the  republican  managers  and 
commissioners,  and  where  we  have  not  those  reports  in  full,  the  ratio  I 
have  spoken  of  I  adopted  as  a  rule  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  estimate. 
Our  estimate  of  the  vot«  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  agrees  with  the  positive 
returns,  with  the  diflference  of  only  two  votes.  The  error  charged  in  tbe 
county  of  Edgefield  amounts  to  only  2,000  vote^.  No  error  that  I  hare 
heard  of  is  charged  in  the  county  of  Laurens  in  the  number  of  votes 
cast.  Edgefield  is  the  only  county  charged  in  that  respect,  and  against 
that  we  would  very  cheerfully  rest  Beaufort  or  Charleston  or  George- 
town, 

By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 

Q.  In  the  commencement  of  your  testimony  you  mentioned  certain 
resolutions  which  you  drew  up  at  the  time  of  a  democratic  mass  meetiuj,' 
here  in  Columbia,  and  said  that  you  would  at  some  future  time  tiletbem 
with  the  committee.  Have  you  those  resolutions  now  f — A.  1  haveDOt, 
but  I  will  produce  them. 

The  following  copy  of  the  resolutions  referred  to  was  suhseqoentlj 
furnished  by  Colonel  Haskell: 

Extract  from  the  Charleston  Neics  and  Courier  of  March  15,  1876,  containing  rml't^* 
offered  by  Col.  A.  C.  Haskell,  and  a-dopted  at  a  meeting  of  tJie  county  democracjiy^'^ 
Columbia,  March  13,  1675. 

Whereas  our  State  has  been  degraded,  our  people  oppressed  and  property  plundered. 
legislation  become  the  instrument  of  fraud,  and  the  administration  of  justice  a  mock- 
ery ;  and 

Whereas  this  degeneracy  of  government  and  its  attendant  woes  had  it«  on'fno  m 
the  abnse  of  the  power  conferred  upon  those  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  repnljl'«^" 
party  in  this  State  in  1868,  and  has  owed  it*  steady  increase  in  wrong  and  ioM''' 
the  constant  and  unvarying  immorality  and  dishonesty  of  the  men  who  from  l'^'*' 
tbe  present  time  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  said  republican  party,  aud,  io  (tcu  tlK 
rulers  of  the  State ;  and 

Whereas  tbe  State  and  its  people  have  been  subjected  to  all  the  wrongs  which  b»^* 
at  successive  periods  in  history  excited  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  uow  by  thtto^ 
tinuance  of  this  party  in  power  not  only  will  liberty  be  yet  further  impairt^l,  batiw 
safety  of  life  and  property  be  snatched  from  us  :  Now  be  it 

Beaolvedf  That  the  honest  white  people  of  Richland  County  declare  their  determi'i*' 
tion  to  organize  in  a  compact  body,  pledged  to  the  cause  of  law  and  liberty,  tod  to 
stand  together  shonlder  to  shoulder  in  opposition  to  the  party  in  this  Siat«  cai^  ^ 
publican,  and  to  the  dishonest  men  who  are  at  its  bead. 

2.  That  they  pledge  themselves  to  vote  in  the  ensuing  elections  only  for  men  of  i'"' 
qaestionable  honesty,  and  who  have  never  been  coutaniinate<l  by  oouuectioa  with  tw 
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mds  of  tbe  dominant  party,  and  who  shall  be  nominated  by  tbe  white  Toters  of  the 
anty  and  State,  and  by  sacb  colored  voters  as  may  have  the  manliness  and  the  Intel- 
;ence  to  sever  themselves  from  the  bad  men  of  both  races  who  have  so  falsely  and 
Dstautly  misled  them. 

3.  That  they  go  into  this  contest  for  the  restoration  of  honesty  in  the  government, 
d  to  secnre  jastice  to  all  men ;  that  they  prononnce  to  be  false  any  assertion  that 
ey  contend  against  the  colored  race,  but  allege  that  they  do  contend  and  ever  will 
Qtend  against  the  traitors  and  bad  men  of  both  races  who  have  hitherto  been  elected 

the  colored  race,  and  do  refase  even  to  unite  with  them  or  recognize  them  as  other 
an  they  are  in  fact,  men  who  have  disgraced  the  State  and  brought  its  people  to  the 
rge  of  ruin,  and  are  themselves  worthy  only  of  public  scorn  and  the  severest  penal- 
^8  of  the  law. 

4.  That  they  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  there  are  many  honest,  wise,  and  distin- 
ished  men  who  belong  to  the  national  republican  party ;  but  they  do  think,  and 

not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  no  honest  member  of  the  said  national  re- 
iblican  party  can  consistently  or  with  moral  propriety  identify  himself  with  those 
lo  call  themselves  republicans  and  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  party  so  called  in 
nth  Carolina ;  nor  do  they  hesitate  to  express  the  further  opinion  that  no  citizen  of 
uth  Carolina  could  at  any  time  since  1866  have  joined  the  so-called  party  in  this 
ate,  except  with  purposes  which  had  regard  neither  to  public  honesty  nor  to  the  wel- 
re  of  the  State,  and  without  being  unworthy  to  be  deemed  Mends  of  the  people  or 
llow-citizens  except  in  the  law. 

5.  That  in  such  denunciation  of  the  so-called  republican  party  in  South  Carolina  no 
dividual  reflection  is  cast  upon  those  of  the  colored  race  at  large,  who,  perhaps,  nat* 
ally  adopted  the  name  of  the  party  to  which  they  supposed  they  owed  their  political 
<ht8 ;  but  the  odium  is  meant  to  rest  upon  the  bad  men  who  have  perverted  both  the 
irty  name  and  the  party  allegiance  of  tne  race  to  evil  purposes,  which  have  alike  dis- 
aced  both  race  and  party,  and  have  brought  irretrievable  wrong  and  ruin  upon  the 
ate.  ' 
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Columbia,  8.  C,  January  5, 1877. 
Henry  B.  Hayne  (colored)  swora  and  examined. 

By  Mr,  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Columbia. 
<J.  What  official  position,  \t  any,  do  you  hold  in  this  State  ? — A.  Sec- 
tary of  state. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  f — A.  Four  years  last  Novem- 
^r. 

<J.  Where  did  you  reside  prior  to  your  election  as  secretary  of  state  f — 
•  Id  Marion,  sir. 

<J.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<j.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  campaign  of  last  fall  ? — A. 
^8,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  of  the  political  meetings  held  at  the  timet — A. 
^8,  sir;  my  first  meeting  was  held  at  Edgefield  Court-House. 
Q.  Well,  you  may  go  on  and  state  what  occurred  at  Edgefield,  where 
^  meeting  was,  and  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. — A.  I  do  not  re- 
^inber  the  day  exactly.  I  think  it  was  the  4th  of  October,  if  I  mistake 
%  the  first  meeting  that  we  attended  there. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q-  October  or  September  f — A.  September,  I  guess ;  it  was  one  of 
OBe  months.  We  arrived  at  the  court-house  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
fining,  and  we  had  not  been  there  five  minutes  before  we  heard  yells 
'd  hoots  and  all  kinds  of  noises,  and  we  saw  from  the  house  that  we 
^re  stopping  at  (Senator  Cain's)  a  lot  of  men  dressed  in  red  shirts — they 
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were  not  dressed  in  red  shirts  the  first  time — we  saw  a  lot  of  men  with 
pistols  backled  around  them.  They  rode  aroand  the  house  three  or 
four  times,  and  yelled  and  hollered  terribly.  We  went  over  to  the  stand 
or  place  where  the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  at  that  place,  wben 
we  got  there,  these  men  whom  we  saw  (I  think  there  mast  have  been 
about  twelve  hundred  there)  they  had  a  stand  and  steps  leading  to  it 
They  had  possession  of  three  sides  of  the  stand,  and  were  on  the  steps, 
and  were  on  the  stand. 

Q.  State  how  much  of  the  stand  they  occupied. — A.  I  think  thejhsd 
three-quarters  of  the  stand  and  three-quarters  of  the  ground  in  front 
and.  all  around  the  stand;  they  occupied  about  tbree-qaart^s of  it 
When  we  got  there  the  end  next  to  the  largest  crowd  was  palled  down 
As  the  governor  and  the  other  republican  speakers  ascended  the  plat- 
form from  one  side  General  Butler  and  General  Ghiry  ascended  from  tht 
other  side,  and  they  took  charge  of  the  meeting — they  opened  tbe 
meeting. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — ^A.  General  Butler  made  the  first  speech  to  the  crowd. 
He  said  they  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard ;  that  they  btd 
no  objection  to  Governor  Chamberlain  speaking.  He  said  he  hoped 
that  they  would  be  quiet  and  listen  to  what  was  to  be  said  on  their  side. 

General  Gary  said  that  they  had  asked  for  a  division  of  time  and  thej 
were  refused,  and  they  were  there  to  have  it,  and  they  were  to  be  heard, 
and  if  anybody  was  hurt  Giovernor  Chamberlain  and  his  crew  would  be 
responsible ;  the  resiK)n8ibility  would  be  on  their  own  hands. 

Judge  Mackey,  who  had  not  crossed  the  fence  at  that  time,  was  then 
with  the  governor,  and  he  got  up  and  said  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
compromise,  to  allow  time  on  each  side ;  that  so  many  speakers  on  eaeh 
side  should  have  thirty  minutes  each ;  and  the  governor  was  to  make 
the  first  address.  He  spoke  to  the  crowd  for  about  fifteen  miimtes,  I 
think,  in  all,  and  during  that  time  he  was  abused  most  shamfally.  I 
never  saw  a  man  abused  more  than  he  was  ou  that  occasion. 

By  Mr,  Cameron  : 

Q.  State,  generally,  some  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  to  him.— A- 
They  asked  him  first  about  McDevitt,  who  was  the  absconding  treasorer 
there  in  that  county.  They  asked  him  whether  he  and  McDevitt  bad 
shared  the  money,  and  they  called  him,  '^A  damned  bald-headed  son  of  a 
bitch,"  and  said  he  ought  not  to  be  here  any  way;  but  General  Batler  says, 
<*  We  must  hear  him,  and  I  suppose  we  will  let  him  speak  this  time;'' 
and  they  asked  him  why  he  didn't  go  back  to  Massachusetts,  and  all 
those  kind  of  things. 

After  he  concluded  his  remarks,  then  General  Butler  spoke,  aod  be 
was  very  severe  in  his  style,  very  caustic  in  his  remarks  on  the  gov^- 
nor.  He  felt  pretty  sore,  he  said,  because  the  governor  had  charg^  him 
with  being  the  instigator,  in  his  letters  to  the  President  and  to  the  pre^t 
of  the  Hamburgh  riot,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  innocent,  and  he  «rastber« 
to  have  the  governor  make  good  his  charge,  or  brand  him  as  an  iDfemal 
liar.  Judge  Mackey  followed  General  Butler,  aud  said  that  he^rasa 
republican,  and  he  was  there  in  the  interest  of  the  governor  and  of  the 
republican  ticket,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Hayes  ought  to  be 
elected  over  Mr.  Tilden,  and  gave  Mr.  Tilden  a  pretty  sharp  rap. 

Then  General  Gary  came  behind  him,  and  he  was  more  severe  than 
General  Butler  in  his  remarks  about  the  governor.  He  said  in  his op^* 
ing  that  he  did  not  want  to  hear  from  any  of  the  colored  men  that  w«J 
present;  he  wanted  to  hear  from  Governor  Chamberlain  and  hisdaoDju 
white  republicans  that  were  present.    He  abused  him  more  severely 
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;ban  General  Batler  did,  and  called  him  eveiytbing  that  was  possible, 
ind  even  mentioned  something  in  regard  to  his  wife;  the  remarks  I 
lon't  remember  now.  And  at  last  he  was  lost  for  infamous  statements 
x>  make  in  reference  to  the  governor,  and  finally  he  said,  '*  Look  at  him, 
'ellow-cidzens;  look  at  the  damned  bal*d-headed  son  of  a  bitch." 

I  staid  thero  until  Judge  Mackey  got  up  to  see  if  he  coUld  not  smooth 
^be  thing  oft*  somehow  or  another.  He  felt  as  though  his  life  was  in 
langer,  I  suppose,  and  he  thought  he  would  get  up  and  make  a  reply  to 
Lreneral  Gary ;  and  the  crowd  pressed  around  the  stand,  and  got  on  the 
stand,  and  they  hurrahed,  <*  Take  him  down  I  take  him  down !  ^  and  had 
t  not  been  for  General  Butler  I  guess  they  would  have  taken  him  down. 

I  neglected  to  state  that  when  we  first  got  to  the  stand,  the  portion 
Qext  to  the  largest  portion  of  the  crowd  was  down.  They  had  pulled  it 
Sown,  I  am  satisfied,  because  as  soon  as  we  agreed  with  General  Butler 
to  divide  time  with  the  democrats  they  very  rapidly  fixed  it  up  again, 
in  less  time  than  I  have  been  telling  you  about  it. 

That  was  my  first  visit  to  Edgefield,  and  on  my  second  visit  the  gov- 
ernor did  not  go  with  us. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  occurred  at  your  second  visit  to  Edgefield. — 
A,  When  we  got  to  Eidge  Spring,  which  was  the  first  one  of  the  sta- 
tions in  Edgefield  County,  we  saw  the  men  preparing  to  leave  there, 
apparently ',  the  horses  were  all  in  front  of  the  stores,  and  the  store- 
windows  were  closed,  and  a  good  many  of  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
men  were  out  with  red  shirts,  and  some  of  them  had  red  scarf's  around 
their  bodies;  some  had  red  on  their  horses' tails,  and  some  had  red 
stripes  around  their  caps.  When  we  got  there  five  men  came  aboard 
the  train 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  When  you  got  where! — A.  To  Bidge  Spring.  Five  men  came 
aboard  the  train  with  their  pistols  in  their  hands 

Q.  White  men! — A.  White  men.  There  #ere  ladies  aboard  the  train, 
and  they  walked  through  the  train,  looking  into  everybody's  face. 
There  were  one  or  two  gentlemen  there,  and  they  appeared  to  be  in- 
P'alids,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Aiken  or  Florida.  I  think  they  were 
>n  their  way  to  Aiken ;  I'  saw  one  at  Aiken  afterward.  They  woke  him 
^P  hy  pulling  his  cap  down  over  his  face,  and  said,  right  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ladies,  "The  God  damned  son  of  a  bitch  isn't  in  here;  he 
^new  better  than  to  come  back  to  Edgefield  this  time." 

Q.  Who  was  referred  to  ? — A.  They  referred  to  the  governor,  I  sup- 
pose, because  they  come  into  the  next  car.  I  followed  them  into  the 
second  class  car,  and  they  said,  "No,  Chamberlain  is  not  in  here  either ; 
tbat  little  wagon  that  went  up  the  road  with  a  white  cover  on  it  last 
night,  I  suppose  he  was  in  that  wagon."  When  we  got  to  the  next  sta- 
tion we  had  the  same  thing  over ;  that  station  was  Johnson's. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  W^hite  men  came  aboard  looking  for  Chamberlain  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  when  we  got  to  Pine  Bidge  there  was  a  crowd  there,  and  we  went 
^n  np  to  the  Conrt-House;  that  was  the  place  where  we  took  the  stage 
for  Edgefield  Court-House.  We  saw  no  one  on  the  road,  but  after  we 
^ot  in  these  men  came  into  town.    On  that  occasion  they  were  all  armed. 

Q.  Was  this  at  Pine  Kidge  or  at  Edgefield  Court- House  that  they 
^^re  armed  t 

The  Witness.  That  these  men  came  with  their  red  shirts  t 

JUr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

A.  They  were  at  the  Court- House  after  we  arrived  at  the  Court- House. 
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They  came  in  armed,  on  horseback,  some  with  red  shirts  and  some  with 
red  coats. 

Q.  Into  the  court-house  ?— A.  Ko,sir;  into  the  court-house  town,  tbe 
village  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  And  each  company  appeared 
to  have  their  own  dress ;  some  had  green  trimming,  and  some  black, 
and  some  blue  trimming  on  their  caps.  The  officers  had  brasA  on  their 
collars  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  had  their  sergeant  and  cor 
poral'S  stripes;  and  each  company  had  a  banner,  and  on  each  baoDer 
was  the  number  of  the  company.  I  recollect  distinctly  of  seeing  the 
tirst,  second,  third,  eighth,  and  twelfth  Butler  Cavalry  on  difereot 
banners. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  these  armed  men  were  there  at  that  timef- 
A.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  were  no  less  than  1,600. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  ; 
Q.  In  the  village  1 — A.  In  the  village. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  State  how  they  were  armed,  as  a  general  thingi — A,  With  pistols 
Q.  And  mounted  and  uniformed  as  you  have  described ! — A.  Ye8,sir. 
Q.  Now,  what  occurred  in  the  village  at  that  time  f — A.  They  came 
there  into  the  village,  and  we  went  down  to  the  place  where  we  intended 
to  have  the  meeting ;  and  I  suppose  three  or  lour  parties  bad  spokeo. 
at  least  three;  Mr.  Brayton,  the  candidate  for  solicitor,  was  speakioj; 
at  the  time  when  we  saw  coming  up  the  hill  a  wagon  with  a  brass baod 
in  it,  and  the  men  who  were  playing  the  music  had  red  shirts  ou.  Thej 
came  up  the  hill,  and  General  Butler  came  and  spoke  to  the  marshal  in 
charge 


Q.  In  charge  of  your  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  rode 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  meeting,  about  as  far  as  from  here  to  that 
mantelpiece  from  the  meeting — from  the  edge  of  the  crowd  where  oar 
meeting  was.  Some  of  th#  men  appeard  to  be  in  liquor,  and  they  poil^ 
out  their  pistols  and  rode  up  toward  the  crowd.  General  Butlei  rode 
up  to  a  man  and  took  his  pistol  from  him ;  he  had  to  do  that  to  several 
white  men  while  they  were  passing  by  there.  ^ 

Q.*  State  whether  or  not  Butler  appeared  to  be  in  command  of  the  men 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  General  Butler  and  General  Gary  rode  at  the  meeting; 
they  rode  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  Mr.  Sheppard 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 
Q.  Did  they  come  up  on  the  ground  around  the  stand !— A.  Tbej 
came  up  the  hill  and  came  around  the  stand. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  made  any  noisy  demonstrations  when 
tbey  were  riding  around  your  stand  or  in  the  vicinity  of  it !— A.  Ye^ 
sir;  we  had  to  stop  the  meeting  until  they  passed  by ;  they  yelled  ao*^ 
hollered  terribly. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  attend  any  other  public  meeting  during  the  can»- 
paign  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  Aiken.  I  was  at  Aiken  and  I  was  a^ 
Barnwell. 

Q.  Now,  if  anything  occurred  at  those  meetings  in  any  way  bostiw 
or  demonstrative  by  the  democrats,  go  on  and  state  what  it  wasj-A 
Well,  at  the  Aiken  meeting  there  was  a  large  crowd  of  red  shirts ''^ 
that  day.  A  few  came  to  the  meeting,  but  they  said  nothing  at  all<>o* 
way  or  the  other ;  did  not  interfere  one  way  or  the  other  with  ^ 
meeting. 
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How  was  it  at  other  meetings  you  attended  f — A.  The  one  at 
kville,  in  Barnwell  County — they  came  there  in  large  nambers^and 
had  a  meeting  at  first  by  the  depot. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianc Y : 

The  democrats  had  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  a  meeting.  They  had 
eting  at  every  place  that  we  held  on  the  same  day.  If  we  had  a  nieet- 
for  instance,  at  Columbia  here,  they  would  have  a  meeting  at  the  very 
3  spot.  They  would  call  their  meeting  at  the  very  same  place  that 
rould  (^11  ours,  as  a  general  thing,  except  this  meeting  that  I  spoke  of 
lackviUe.  They  held  their  meeting  at  the  depot  there,  and  it  cotu- 
sed  to  rain,  and  they  disbanded  their  meeting  and  came  up  to  where 
rere  holding  our  meeting,  and  as  we  proceeded  to  speak — well,  I 
speaking,  and  I  was  interrupted  a  good  many  times  with  questions, 
several  speakers,  while  they  were  speaking,  were  interrupted  with 

expressions  as  "You  know  you  lie;  that  is  a  damned  lie;"  and 
e  one  of  the  speakers  were  speaking,  Mr.  George  W.  Clark,  of 
rleston,  he  was  reading  from  Mr.  Ingersol's  speech,  why  he  could  not 
democrat,  and  giving  the  reasons,  and  he  said  that  was  as  good 
ison  as  he  could  give  why  he  could  not  be  a  democrat,  and  one  man 
ot  quite  infuriated  over  that,  and  drew  his  pistol,  and  leveled  it  at 
k's  head,  and  he  would  have  shot  him,  but  for  one  of  the  deputy 
3hals  who  was  near,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  crowd.  Captain 
de,  of  the  artillery  company,  who  was  stationed  there,  brought  a 
chment  of  his  men  there,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  meeting 
lad  quiet. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

How  many  of  those  mounted  white  men  were  at  that  meeting? — 
'.  suppose  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  that  meeting. 

You  may  state  whether,  at  every  republican  meeting  you  attended, 
B  were  armed  bodies  or  mounted  bodies  of  white  men. — A.  At  all 
pt  in  Beaufort  County.  At  Beaufort,  and  at  Kingstree,  in  George- 
1,  at  those  places,  (counties  where  the  republicans  were  largely  in 
najority,)  they  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  I  was  at  the  meeting 
arion  the  Satuitlay  before  the  election,  and  that  was  the  only,  meet- 
}hat  I  attended  where  I  could  not  make  a  speech  at  all. 

You  may  state  what  occurred  there.-^A.  At  that  meeting  the  posse 
led  by  the  sheriff.    It  was  at  a  place — Berry^s  Crosa-Roads 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  posse  ! — A.  The  crowd  of  red-shirt  men 
\  led  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  sheriff  was  a  democrat  or  not  ? — A. 
I,  he  was  elected  as  a  republican. 

With  which  party  did  he  go  last  fall  I — A.  He  acted  with  the  dem- 
tic  party.    He  organized  the  first  democratic  rifle  club  in  the  county. 

Now,  you  may  go  on  and  state  what  occurred  at  the  Marion  meet- 
— A.  It  was  advertised  that  the  republicans  would  have  a  meeting 
lat  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  advertisement  was  made  tor  the  repub- 
is  the  democrats  had  a  similar  adverti^emeat  made  for  a  meeting  at 
same  place.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
ion,  and  myself,  and  the  deputy-marshal  went  up  to  this  place,  and 
*  we  got  there  a  delegation  came  and  said  that  they  w^ere  authorized 
i^y  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  joint  discussion,  if  it  was  possible, 
d  them  that  there  were  but  two  of  us  who  came  to  speak,  and  there 
J  some  ten  or  twelve  speakers  on  their  side  whom  I  saw  present,  in 
tlon  to  these  men  who  were  there  dressed  in  red  shirts ;  that  1  did 
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not  see  how  it  was  possible ;  that  I  was  only  there  to  8x>eak  by  invita- 
tion from  the  precinct  chairman,  but  if  they  could  make  any  arrange- 
ment through  the  precinct  chairman  I  was  ready  to  acquiesce.  And 
the  precinct  chairman  held  a  conference,  and  they  refused  to  have  a  joint 
discussion. 

We  went  off  by  onrselves  to  a  place  about  as  far  as  from  here,  nearly, 
to  that  brick  store,  off  about  two  hundred  yards  from  where  the  demo- 
crats held  their  meeting.  They  all  repaired  to  the  same  spot  and  said 
they  came  there  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say.  I  told  them  that  we  were 
not  ready  then  to  speak,  and  the  democratic  spokesman  saysf  '*  There  is 
to  be  no  speaking  here ;  suppose  we  go  on  and  organize  our  meeting.^ 

By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 
Q.  Who  said  that  I — A.  Chancellor  Johnson  said- that 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  A  democrat  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  told  the  man  that  was  chainnao 
of  the  precinct  that  he  had  better  call  his  meeting  to  order,  and 
let  us  get  through  with  what  we  had  to  say ;  that  I  thought  I  saw 
there  was  trouble  brewing,  and  I  had  rather  be  away  from  there;  and 
he  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  was  made 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  he  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  I 
started  to  speak,  and  I  had  not  said  but  two  or  three  words  before  the 
sheriff'  interrupted  me,  and  he  said,  "  Whatever  you  say  here  we  will 
believe  you,  because  we  believe  you  to  be  an  honest  man ;  and  we  woold 
like  to  hear  you,  because  we  believe  that  you  won't  say  anything  bnt 
what  is  true ;"  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  said  nothing  yet;  that  lie 
might  ask  me  any  questions,  and  that  I  would  answer  them,  but  wait 
until  I  had  got  a  little  further  on.    I  started  off  again,  and  he  said, 
''  You  cannot  speak  now  until  you  answer  my  question ;  ^  and  I  told  hiin 
that  I  was  not  prepared  then  to  answer  the  question,  and  I  started  to 
speak  again,  and  he  interrupted  me,  and  he  says,  *'  God  damn  it,  I  iM 
you  you  could  not  speak.    I  thought  you  were  an  honest  man,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  as  big  a  rascal  as  the  rest  of 
the  fellows  that  you  represent  f  and  another  fellow  by  the  name  of  Will- 
iams says,  '^  You  cannot  speak  unless  you  answer  the  sheriff^s  qaestioo." 

By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 

Q.  What  was  the  sheriff's  question  f — ^.  He  asked  me  if  1  did  Dot 
think  Governor  Chamberlain  was  a  damned  scoundrel,  and  if  I  didot 
think  I  was  in  bad  company;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  wait  a  while 
and  I  would  reply,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  was  not  in  bad  compaoy. 
I  said,  ^^  You  didn't  think  yon  was  in  bad  company  four  years  ago,  wbeo 
we  elected  you  sheriff.'^  He  said,  **  I  found  it  out,  though,  two  years 
ago.''  I  said,  '*  Why,  then,  didn't  you,  as  an  honest  man,  resign  yonr 
position  and  let  us  elect  somebody  else?"  He  said  that  self-interest 
drove  him  to  take  the  position,  and  the  same  interest  that  existed  then 
existed  at  the  time  that  he  found  out  that  he  was  in  bad  company;  tbe 
office  was  what  he  wanted. 

I  found  that  I  could  not  speak ;  he  interrupted  me^  with  others.  I 
found  that  every  fellow  that  was  there  was  ready  to  do  just  exactly  what 
he  said ;  and  1  told  the  parties  that  I  came  to  address  that  it  was  iio 
possible  for  me  to  speak  to  them ;  that  I  did  not  propose  to  be  thecao^^ 
of  a  single  accident  during  the  campaign  if  possible,  where  a  riot  or 
anything  could  occur,  or  anything  that  could  be  called  an  occasion  fora 
riot;  and  I  told  him,  says  I,  ^^  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Uie  law-officer <^ 
the  county,  being  the  leader  of  a  mob  to  break  up  a  public  meeting; 
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ead  of  keeping:  the  peace,  yoa  are  the  first  in  breaking  the  peace." 
en  I  spoke  to  him  that  way,  he  said,  ^^  Well,  he  was  in  the  interest  of 
oe,  and  unless  Hampton  was  elected  they  woald  never  have  peace." 
wanted  me  to  say  that  I  thought  that  Hampton  was  a  better  man 
1  Chamberlain,  and  asked  me  all  kind  of  silly  questions.  He  wanted 
how  his  zeal  in  the  cause,  so  he  had  on  a  red.shirt  and  a  red  necktie 

a  pair  of  red  gloves  on  that  occasion. 
he  meeting  that  I  attended  the  day  before,  they  were  there,  and  that 

at  Cain's  precinct,  in  the  same  county — they  were  there  armed,  and 
1  their  red  shirts  on.  That  club  had  on  its  banner,  ''The  Pedee 
e-Club." 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

l.  A  good  many  witnesses,  democrats,  have  sworn  before  this  com- 
tee  that  the  spirit  of  the  campaign,  upon  the  part  of  the  democrats, 
I  peaceful.  Now  I  want  yon  to  state,  Mr.  Hayne,  so  far  as  yon  ob- 
red  the  campaign,  whether  that  peaceful  spirit  exhibited  itself  very 
3h  or  not. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  peacefulness  on 
part  of  the  democrats  toward  the  republicans.  There  was  a  great 
1  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  to  the  democrats,  because,  in  most 
»nces,  except  in  Beaufort  and  Georgetown  and  Williamsburgh,  and 
stings  that  I  attended  where  the  republicans  were  largely  in  majority 
1  places  where  they  could  make  a  stand — I  could  see  that  we  were 
lambs  on  those  occasions,  and  they  were  the  lions. 
J.  And  the  lambs  were  pretty  quiet  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
l»  And  the  lions  roared? — A.  We  opened  not  our  mouths.  On  the 
Iroadtrains  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  travel  without  being  lu- 
ted. Men  would  come  into  the  cars  from  the  platforms  at  the  differ- 
i  stations  and  brandish  their  pistols,  and  they  would  insult  every  one 
It  was  on  the  car  that  was  a  republican ;  and  especially  on  the  Char- 
teu  Columbia  and  Augusta  Kailroad  they  would  come  in  and  fling 
)aoor  wide  open,  and  they  would  address  the  conductor  in  this  man- 
r:  <<  Well,  is  there  atiy  damned  radicals  on  board  the  train  to-night  I" 
i  he  would  say  on  those  occasions, ''  I  don't  know ;  there  are  some 
ntlemen  here  who  have  been  over  to  Edgefield."  And  the  fellow 
old  say,  ^'  God  damn  it,  you  don't  call  those  fellows  gentlemen ;  they 
)uot  fit  to  associate  with  niggers" — referring  to  the  white  men  that 
fe  present ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  thought  that  w^e  were  really  going 
have  trouble ;  it  was  at  this  Bidge  Spring,  where  the  train  stopped 
take  water.  They  came  on  board  the  train  and  walked  up  to  Mr. 
ayton  and  asked  him,  '<  Well,  Brayton,  I  suppose  you  made  a  speech 
day  at  Edgefield  Court-Honse."  There  were  four  ladies  on  board  the 
m 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

$.  Four  ladies  in  the  car? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  car.  '<  You  made  a 
mned  bitter  speech  against  us  to-day."  He  replied,  ^'  How  coald  you 
1  whether  it  was  bitter  or  not ;  you  did  not  hear  my  speech  ?"  He 
d,  "  Ko,  God  damn  you;  how  could  I  hear  your  speech  when  you  have 
)  United  8tates  Government  between  you  and  I?  Now,  I  tell  you 
ht  up  and  down,  we  don't  propose  to  stand  anything  of  this  kind ;  we 
)pose  to  make  Edgefield  County  democratic,  if  it  takes  all  hell  to 
Ty  it.  You  may  just  go  home,  and  tell  Chamberlayi  to  pick  up  his 
ps  and  you  take  yours,  and,  by  God,  don't  you  come  back  here  any 
re ;  if  you  do,  God  damn  you,  we  will  kill  you." 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

I.  Who  said  that? — A.  One  of  those  roughs;  I  didn't  know  his  name. 
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By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 

Q.  A  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Carwyle  who  seemed  to  know  Mr.  Brayton,  and  he  says  to  him, "Mr. 
Brayton,  I  saved  you  this  time,  but  you  must  not  come  this  v^ay  any 
more.''  One  of  the  ladies  that  was  aboard  the  train,  who  was  a  Pr^by- 
terian  minister's  wife,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much ;  she  laughed 
and  tittered  over  the  atl'air  as  if  those  men  were  embracing  the  man 
instead  of  swearing  at  him. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 
Q.  Who  was  shef — A.  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr,  Camebon  : 

Q.  Profanity  did  not  seem  to  horrify  her  f — A.  She  didn't  seem  to  be 
horrified  until  we  got  to  one  of  the  stations — that  one  that  joins  ^ge- 
field — where  they  had  a  swivel-gun  there ;  and  it  was  on  the  platform, 
and  they  fired  the  gun,  aud  that  put  out  the  lights  in  the  car,  and  then 
she  saog  out  to  her  husband,  ''  I  think  it  is  time  for  them  to  stop  this; 
there  are  ladies  on  board  the  train.  I  think  they  have  gone  far  enough 
in  this  thing  now." 

The  News  and  Courier  reporter.  Dr.  McKneeley,  was  there,  and  I  said 
to  him  that  I  thought  that  was  chivalry  for  gentlemen  to  come  on  board 
the  train  and  commence  cursing  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  I  asked  him 
why  didn't  he  go  and  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  of  these  ladies  be- 
ing present,  and  he  said  he  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  asked  him  tiieo 
if  he  would  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  affair,  and  I  think  he 
did ;  and  I  noted  in  his  statement  that  he  said  he  was  requested  to  make 
the  statement. 

Q.  Anything  else  that  came  within  your  observation  on  the  day  of 
the  election,  or  prior  to  it,  you  may  state.-*-A.  On  the  day  of  the  Sec- 
tion there  was  a  great  deal  of  hostility  in  this  city  where  I'was^  at  ward 
No.  2,  but  there  was  something  that  was  going  on  that  no  one  seemed 
to  know  about  on  that  day.  All  the  clerks  were  out  endeavoring  to  get 
as  many  voters  as  possible  for  the  democratic  ticket ;  and  a  great  maoy 
colored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket  iu  order  to  retain  their  sitaa- 
tions.    A  great  many  voted  that  way  in  order  to  have  a  home  to  live  in. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  I  know  that  of 
my  own  knowledge.  I  know  one  colored  man  who  refused— I  kDOff 
three  or  four  colored  men  who  refused — to  vote  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  were  discharged  from  the  employment  that  they  had  been  in  foroine 
years — one  of  them  nine  and  the  other  twenty-nine  years.  An  old  man 
who  was  employed  on  the  South  Carolina  Kailroad  was  discharged 
because  he  would  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket;  and  he  hadbeeain 
their  employ  twenty-nine  years,  and  another  man  nine  years. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ! — A.  I  don't  remember  the  old  man's  name; 
the  young  man's  name  was  Poinsette  Brown.  There  were  uumber« of 
men  in  town  here  who  have  been  discharged  on  account  of  voting tbfl 
republican  ticket. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  State  what  knowledge  you  have,  Mr.  Hayne,  that  the  democrats, 

before  the  election,  threatened  to  discharge  colored  men  in  their  einpl<'y 

if  they  voted  the  radical  ticket,  or  threartened  or  refused  to  rent  them 

lands  thereafter  if  they  voted  that  ticket — A.  Resolutions  were  pn^ 
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;hed  in  the  daily  papers  of  this  State  and  city,  and  in  the  coanty 

ipers. 

Mr.  MEBBmoN.  Do  not  speak  of  resoHitions  anless  you  produce  them. 

The  Witness.  I  can  proiluce  them  if  you  desire;  I  have  got  the 

kpers  at  home. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  You  may  state  the  fact  if  such  resolutions  as  those  were  published 
the  papers,  and  bring  those  resolutions  to  us. — A.  I  can  say  that  in 
e  Charleston  paper  they  made  it  a  point  to  proscribe  the  butchera ; 
at  they  should  not  buy  meat  from  a  republican  butcher ;  and  they  said, 
Where  do  you  buy  your  meat !"  and  not  to  buy  your  meat  from  a  re- 
iblican.  They  had  it  under  the  head  of  "  Preference,  not  Proscription,'' 
ging  the  democrats  not  to  employ  any  one  who  voted  the  republican 
;ket ;  that  any  man  that  voted  the  republican  ticket  who  was  in  their 
iploy  was  an  enemy  to  them,  and  that  they  should  not  keep  them  in 
eir  employ  any  longer. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  office  here,  Mr.  Hayne  ? — A,  I  have 
»en  hi  office  since  reconstruction. 

Q.  What  office  have  you  held  ! — A.  Senator  from  the  county  that  I 
re  in,  and  secretary  of  state. 

Q.  Have  you  been  secretary  of  state  all  the  time  f — A.  I  told  you  I 
as  senator. 

Q.  How  long  ? — A.  Four  yearj?, 
Q.  Where  from  ? — A,  Marion  County. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  secretary  of  state  t — A.  Four  years  ago 
St  November  or  October,  1  forget  which. 

Q.  And  you  are  secretary  of  state  now! — A.  Until  my  title  to  that 
disputed. 

Q.  You  claim  that  you  are  elected  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  hold  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  held  any  other  office  during  that  time  ! — A.  None,  ex- 
ept  appointments. 

Q.  What  sort  of  appointments! — A.  Clerical  appointments. 
Q.  What? — A.  I  have  held  an  appointment  as  a  director  of  public 
Q8iitutions. 

Q.  Of  banks! — A.  No,  sir.    I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  directOT^ 
»f  the  South  Carolina  penitentiary  at  this  time,  and  also  member  of  the 
lormal-school  board. 
Q.  What  offices  bave  you  held  of  a  like  character  at  any  time  during 
'Our  public  life  ? — A.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir ;  none  but  those  I  have 
Dentioned. 
Q.  You  have  not  been  a  bank  officer  at  any  time  ? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
^pablicans  don't  aspire  as  high  as  that  in  this  State. 
Q.  You  have  told  us  that  you  went  to  many  places  and  addressed  the 
^ple,  or  attempted  to  do  it;  did  you  have  large  crowds  where  you 
j^eot  f — A.  At  nearly  every  place.    The  smallest  crowd  that  I  addressed 
as  at  this  precinct  in  Marion  County  that  I  spoke  of. 
Q.  Well,  the  republicans  consisted,  I  suppose,  mainly,  if  not  alto- 
6ther,  of  negroes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  some  one  to  accompany  you,  generally,  on  your  speaking 
)Qr8f — A.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  one  of  us  spoke  together. 
Q.  I  believe  you  do  not  say  that  violence  was  done  you  anywhere  ! — 
•   I  should  not  want  any  more  violence  done  to  me  than  what  was 
>De. 
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Q.  They  did  not  shoot  yoa  ? — A.  They  did  not  shoot  me.  At  Edge- 
field Goart-Hoose  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  think  we  woald  never  lui?e 
got  away  from  there  alive,  thd  first  time,  but  for  General  Batler.  I 
have  said  that  to  his  face  and  behind  his  back ;  I  am  willing  to  say 
that. 

Q.  They  did  not  strike  you! — A.  No,  sir;  if  they  had,  I  might  cot 
have  been  here  now,  because  I  would  have  resented,  and  that  woold 
have  been  the  end  of  me. 

Q.  At  both  of  those  places  you  submitted  to  all  the  indignities  that 
you  have  described  to  us  without  opening  your  mouth  f — A.  No,  sir; 
some  of  the  colored  people  were  spunky  about  it  when  General  Batler 
told  them  in  his  speech  how  he  proposed  to  carry  the  county  of  Edge- 
field. General  Butler  told  the  colored  people  that  they  proposed,  first, 
to  ask  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  if  they  refused  to  vote 
the  ticket  that  their  employers  voted,  they  proposed  to  go  on  the  day  of 
the  election — he  said,  ^^  We  propose  to  go  on  the  day  of  the  election 
and  run  right  over  you.'' 

Q.  Who  said  that! — A.  General  Butler. 

Q.  M.  O.  Butler  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kept  them  from  a  row,  if  the  colored  people  displayed  so 
much  spirit! — A.  You  asked  me  if  any  of  the  colored  people  did  not 
say  anything,  and  some  of  them  made  answer  to  that  in  these  words, 
"  Butler,  you  cannot  frighten  us."  He  sa^s,  "  1  know  you  expect  the 
Yankees  to  come  here  to  protect  you."  And  they  made  answer  to  biin 
very  plucky,  I  thought:  ''We  don't  want  any  Yankees  here.  If  the 
governor  will  let  us  have  the  guns  in  the  jail,  we  will  be  Yankees 
enough." 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  negroes  manifested  so  much  spirit  id  the 
presence  of  these  dangerous  whites  that  you  have  described  to  m  there 
at  Edgefield,  there  was  no  row  T — A.  No;  there  was  no  row.  Discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor  in  tiiat  case. 

Q.  But  I  thought  you  said  that  the  negroes  took  their  own  side,  and 
expressed  their  opinions  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  these  men  at  every  place  we 
went  gave  notice  that  they  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with  the  nok 
and  file;  it  was  their  leaders.  Ferguson,  in  his  speech,  urged  them 
that  if  anything  was  done,  (when  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Mississippi 
plan,)  urged  them  not  to  do  anything  with  the  ignorant  negroes,  bat  t^ 
take  charge  of  their  leaders.  They  had  no  more  respect  for  Chamber- 
lain as  governor,  at  Edgefield,  when  he  spoke  there,  than  they  had  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  President. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  And  that  is  no  respect  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  because  General  Garr, 
since  this  committee  has  been  in  session,  made  a  speech  in  this  town, 
and  said  he  had  seen  the  drunken  soldier  on  many  a  battle-field. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Did  neither  the  governor  nor  yourself  resent  that  insult  t— A.  ^?^ 
sir;  I  don't  suppose  you  would  have  done  it  if  you  had  been  therein 
the  same  position  that  we  were. 

Q.  Did  not  Governor  Chamberlain  speak  f — A.  He  spoke  about  fif- 
teen minutes. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  that  he  spoke  his  half  hour  out. — A.  Ikno^ 
the  democrats  would  swear  to  anything  in  this  country.  There  are 
plenty  of  democrats  in  this  country  who  will  swear  to  a  lie  for  politic^ 
ends. 


N. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  the  republicans  all  swear  to  the  trath  ? — A.  No ;  I 
link  there  are  bad  republicans  as  well  as  democrats. 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  democrats,  generally,  swear  to  lies  f — A.  I  think 
lis,  Senator :  there  is  an  organized  plan  throughout  the  State  of  South 
arolina  not  to  have  any  violence  committed  on  anybody ;  but  the  plan 
'  intimidation  was  so  thorough  that  there  was  no  need  to  have  any 
olence. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  of  intimidation,  but  we  want  to  know  the 
cts  to  see  whether  it  was  indeed  intimidation. — A.  Intimidation  and 
olence  are  not  synonymous  words;  one  has  a  different  meaning  from 
e  other. 

Q.  Well,  take  it  either  way.  I  don't  care  to  take  them  as  synonymous 
rms.  You  might  say  that  the  display  of  these  red  shirts,  when  a  man 
dn't  have  a  gun  or  a  pistol  about  him,  would  be  intimidation,  and 
lother  man  might  say  that  that  would  not  be  intimidation ;  it  is  mere 
splay. — A.  I  say  this :  if  these  men  paraded  with  their  red  shirts  and 
stols  in  twice  the  number,  or  in  numbers  sufficient  to  overawe  the 
3wd  that  were  there — suppose  a  thousand  men  came  there  in  that 
inner,  and  we  had  only  five  hundred,  I  should  say  that  was  intimida- 
>u  of  the  worst  sort. 

Q.  If-  they  did  you  no  violence  you  would  say  that  was  intimida- 
)U? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  Ihat  was  intimidation. 
Q.  Why  did  you  refuse — I  mean  your  party — to  meet  the  democrats 
joint  discussions  during  the  campaign;  why  did  not  Governor  Cham- 
rlain  accept  Governor  Hampton's  proposition  to  hold  joint  debates 
d  address  the  people  in  an  orderly,  proper  wayf — A.  We  refused  on 
is  account :  no  proposition  of  that  kind  was  made  until  a  very  late 
te  in  the  campaign.  If  he  had  made  his  proposition  to  Governor 
lamberlain  earlier  in  the  campaign,  and  not  after  these  riots  had  been 
•lug  on,  Governor  Chamberlain,  no  doubt,  would  have  accepted  his 
opositiou ;  but  after  this  Edgefield  meeting  was  held,  and  Governor 
iamberlaiii  was  treated  in  this  way,  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  it 
%8  published  throughout  the  State  in  the  papers,  generally,  and 
ampton  did  not  say  that  he  thought  it  was  an  outrage  or  anything  of 
le  kind ;  he  sanctioned  their  actions  by  his  silence. 
Q.  Didn't  he  make  a  proposition,  or  his  executive  committee,  in  the 
dry  outset,  to  have  a  joint  canvass  throughout  the  State  f — ^A.  Not  to 
ly  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  they  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  ad- 
ress  the  negroes  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  I  know  that ;  and  they  took 
ccasion,  whenever  we  had  a  meeting,  to  do  so,  because  wherever  we 
let  they  always  did. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  purpose  not  to  allow  them  to  address  the  negroes 
ben  you  could  help  it? — A.  Ko;  we  have  had  joint  discussion  in  this 
^te  before  this  campaign. 

Q.  I  ask.  you  now  whether  it  was  not  the  policy  of  your  party,  during 
B  late  campaign  in  this  State,  to  keep  the  negroes  from  hearing  the 
lite  men — I  mean  the  democrats — discuss  the  political  questions  as 
^ch  as  possible f — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  refuse  to  agree  to  a  joint  canvass  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
^  refused  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  just  stated — that  we  knew  that 
'  agreement  made  would  be  kept. 

Q.  What  evidence  did  you  base  that  upon  f — A.  We  knew  that  from 
Q  facts  that  had  occurred  before  the  proposition  was  made;  the  meet- 
^  we  had  attended,  where  the  leading  men  of  the  democratic  party 
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were,  and  they  allowed  these  insults  and  jeers  to  be  heaped  apon  the 
republicans,  and  never  said  one  word. 

Q.  Can  you  point  to  a  single  instance  where  Governor  Hampton  in- 
sulted you,  or  any  of  your  speakers,  when  you  were  there  to  address 
the  people  ! — A.  We  did  not  go  to  hear  Governor  Hampton  speak,  be- 
cause his  appointments  were  made  nearly  a  mouth  before  ours.  We 
did  not  commence  our  canvass  until  after  Governor  Chamberlain  was 
nominated. 

Q.  Did  not  Governor  Hampton  or  his  friends,  the  executive  committee, 
make  a  proposition  to  Governor  Chamberlain,  or  his  executive  oommit- 
tee,  to  canvass  the  Sta.te  jointly  f — ^A.  Yes,  sii*  ;•  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  failed  to  agree  was  because  they  wanted  to  assign  all  the  places  of 
meeting,  and  did  not  want  to  agree  to  any  proposition  that  we  made; 
in  short,  they  wanted  to  make  the  terms  and  we  refused  to  agree.  We 
wanted  to  have  a  say  as  to  where  some  of  the  meetings  should  be  held, 
and  they  wanted  the  entire  thing;  that  when  Governor  Hampton  failed 
to  meet  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  they  would  substitute  somebody  else^ 
and  we  were  not  willing  that  they  should  do  that:  we  were  willing  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  meet  General  Hampton,  and  any  of  the  officers, 
candidates  on  his  ticket,  to  meet  the  candidates  on  our  ticket ;  we  wm 
willing  to  do  that. 

Q.  YoQ  spoke  of  rifle-clubs;  do  you  denominate  their  democratic 
club  a  rifle-club  f — A.  Those  I  saw  with  their  banners.  I  know  what 
cavalry  means ;  I  have  been  in  the  service. 

Q.  Do  you  use  rifle-club  and  democratic  club  as  synonymoas  termsf- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  their  democratic  club  was  a  rifle-clab. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  parade  ?— A.  At  these  meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  march  !— A.  They  marched  at  these  meet- 
ings. 

Q.  Did  they  have  gnns? — A.  Pistols,  invariably. 

Q.  Did  they  have  anything  more  than  their  usual  side-arms  f 

The  Witness.  Those  are  usual  side-arms. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Yes. 

A.  In  some  States  they  do  not  carry  usual  side-arras. 

Q.  But  we  are  talking  about  South  Carolina. — ^A.  Since  this  cam- 
paign every  man  has  carried  a  pistol  on  the  democratic  side. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  common  for  both  republicans  and  democrats, 
white  and  colored,  to  carry  side-arms  in  this  State! — ^A.  Since  this  cam- 
paign. 

Q.  Was  it  not  before  this  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  carry  arras  at  all  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  do  it  in  the  campaign  T — A.  Yes^  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  you  spoke  with  a  pistol  m  your  pockett— A.Tc^ 
sir;  I  did,  and  one  hand  on  it. 

Q.  And  yet  you  complain  of  others  for  carrying  their  pistols !— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  caused  me  to  carry  mine.  I  have  been  in  public  life  since ^ 
but  I  have  carried  no  pistol  until  this  campaign ;  I  never  felt  the  neces 
sity ;  and  the  only  reason  I  carried  it  was  because  I  saw  that  the  demo- 
crats at  these  meetings  had  their  pistols.  When  I  went  to  Edge^^W 
the  first  time  I  had  no  pistol ;  I  didn't  think  there  was  any  occasion,  t|°^ 
I  always  make  up  my  mind  when  a  man  is  seeking  my  life  to  sell  b^ 
as  dearly  to  him  as  I  can. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  disorders  took  place,  in  this  campaign,  the  repoJ)* 
licans  in  this  State  had  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  government  under  their  control  f — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  militia  in  the  bargain  f — ^A.  We  have  no  militia  in  tliis 
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te ;  we  have  a  few  companies,  bnt  there  is  no  orgaDized  militia  that 

now  of. 

J.  Yoo  have  what  you  call  a  militia  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  The  majority  of  the  militia  were  republicaus,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes, 

J.  They  were  all  ander  the  direction  and  the  control  of  the  governor  f — 
Yes,  sir. 

I.  He  might  have  marched  through  the  State  with  those  men  at  his 
;k  to  protect  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

I,  He  could  not  have  done  that! — A.  No,  sir;  because  the  militia  in 
i  State  are  made  up  of  black  men  entirely,  and  on  the  other  side  were 
white  men. 

},  Why  do  you  not  have  any  white  militia!— A.  That  I  don't  know. 
[1  might  as  well  ask  me  why  the  State  of  South  Carolina  did  not 
uisb  to  President  Lincoln  ten  regiments  during  the  war — in  '61. 
I.  Which  side  of  that  issue  were  you  on,  then? — A.  I  was  on  Presi- 
It  Lincoln's  side  then. 
}.  Were  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  A  republican  at  that  timet — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  born  one. 
}.  Yon  did  not  go  with  the  South  at  all  f — A.  I  went  with  the  South 
enough  to  get  out  of  it. 
i.  Were  you  in  the  army? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
I.  How  long  were  you  in  the  army? 
'he  Witness.  Which  army  ? 
fr.  Mebbimon.  The  confederate  army. 

L.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out  after  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  left  the 
owing  July. 

J.  The  following  July  where  did  you  go  to  ? — A.  I  went  through  the 
^s. 

I.  On  the  other  side  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Were  you  in  the  military  service  at  the  time  you  went  there? — A. 
len  I  went  there. 

}.  Had  you  been  in  the  military  service  at  all,  I  mean,  of  the  confed- 
cy  ? — ^A.  I  was  in  the  army,  in  the  infantry. 
i.  A  private  or  officer  ?— A.  A  private. 
I,  In  a  South  Carolina  regiment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1.  Were  you  drafted  in  the  army  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

J.  Did  you  volunteer  ? — A.  I  went  in  to  get  out  of  the  confederacy. 

},  Could  yon  not  have  gotten  out  of  the  confederacy  without  going 

)  in  that  way  I — A.  Not  at  that  time.    I  dou^t  suppose  any  one  could 

.  out  of  North  Carolina  at  that  time. 

Ir.  Mebbimon.  Hundreds  of  them  did  get  out. 

The  Witness.  They  got  out  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth ;  they  didn't 

ire  tar  on  their  heels  to  hold  them,  that  is  certain. 

J.  You  went  into  the  army  to  get  through  the  lines  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 

I't  deny  that. 

ilr.  Mebbimon.  I  would  like  to  examine  you  upon  another  point  that 

)  committee  has  ruled  I  cannot  examine  you  upon.    I  don't  care  to 

imine  you  longer. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

J.  You  spoke  of  a  speech  delivered  by  a  General  Ferguson,  of  Mis- 
sippi! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Will  you  please  state  when  that  speech  was  delivered,  as  near  as 
1  can  fix  the  time? — A.  He  made  that  speech  the  night 

2.  And  state,  as  near  as  you  can,  what  the  substance  of  the  speech 
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\^as. — A.  The  night  that  General  Hampton  made  his  address  here— I 
think  it  was  the  night  of  the  day  that  he  was  nominated  by  the  oonveo- 
tion.  It  was  some  time  in  Augast,  I  think ;  any  way,  I  am  satisfied  it 
was  the  night  of  the  day  that  Oeneral  Hampton  was  nominated. 

Q.  Ferguson  made  a  speech? — A.  Tes,  sir:  he  said  be  came  to  tell 
the  people  of  Sonth  Carolina  how  they  shonla  carry  the  State  of  Sooth 
Carolina. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 
Q.  Was  General  Hampton  present  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  He  said  that  in  Mississippi  they  thought  it  was 
an  impossibility  to  carry  the  State,  but  they  had  resolved  in  their  minds 
that  the  thing  was  worth  trying,  and  they  commenced  in  a  county  called 
Butler,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  he  told  them  how  many — I  think  they  had 
about  three  hundred  votes  at  the  election  before,  and  that  the  republi- 
cans had  over  four  thousand.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  numbers— I  won't 
be  positive  as  to  that — but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  nom- 
bers  in  the  two  parties ;  that  they  resolv^  to  go  to  this  meetiog,  and 
they  went  in  large  numbers  to  this  meeting,  and  when  they  got  theiet 
the  white  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  they  crouched  before  thm 
and  refused  to  speak ;  and  they  gave  them  notice  that  they  should  not 
speak  there  that  day  unless  these  men  were  allowed  to  reply;  and  I 
think  he  said  that  one  spoke,  and  when  he  commenced  to  lie  about  tbe 
good  people  of  Mississippi  he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  stop  right 
there. 

Q.  By  the  democrats  ? — A.  Tes,  sir ;  and  the  fellow  got  down,  and 
none  would  follow ;  and  they  got  up  and  spoke  to  the  blacks,  aud  toid 
them  what  was  being  done  by  the  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags  toward 
dividing  them  from!  the  whites;  and  he  said,  **  We  found  that  that 
was  a  perfect  success;   it  was  25  miles  away  from  any  railroad  or 
telegraph  station."    I  thought  that  it  must  have  been  a  success  firom 
that  fact  alone,  that  it  was  25  miles  from  any  railroad  or  telegraph  sta- 
tion; and  he  said  they  went  through  the  different  counties,  and  they  took 
^hat  was  called  the  black  belt,  and  they  went  through  every  one  of 
those  counties,  and  they  met  the  republicans,  and  he  said  they  did  not 
fire  a  single  gun ;  that  they  went  prepared  for  whatever  came,  aod  their 
presence  in  that  position  had  a  wonderful  effect,  and  be  adnsed  tbeoi 
to  do  the  same  thing  here  in  South  Carolina ;  and  we  had  a  meeting  tbe 
tollowing  Saturday  in  this  county,  and  they  tried  the  Mississippi  V^ 
if  that  was  the  Mississippi  plan,  as  he  stated,  through  the  entire  cam* 
paign. 

Q.  General  Hampton  was  present  at  this  meeting  addressed  by  Fer- 
guson ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  there. 

Q.  Did  General  Hampton  get  up  and  protest  that  they  must  DOt  o^ 
any  such  measure  in  South  Carolina  ? — ^A.  Ko,  sir.  I  heard  every  speech 
made  that  evening. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 
Q.  Where  was  this  discussion  ? — ^A.  It  was  in  the  state-house  yard. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  It  was  not  a  discussion — a  joint  discussion,  I  mean  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  democratic  meeting  ? — A.  A  democratic  ratification  me^ 
ing.  We  staid  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  They  gave  us  to  understaw 
that  this  country  belonged  to  them ;  that  they  h^  it  by  right  and  title 
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m  their  forefathers,  and  they  proposed  to  hold  on ;  and  that  was  the 
le  of  their  speeches,  made  by  their  leading  men. 
j.  Did  General  Hampton  make  a  speech  on  that  occasion  ! — A.  Yes, 
;  he  stated,  as  he  stated  daring  the  campaign,  that  he  intended  to 
the  governor  of  the  whole  people.  His  remarks  were  very  concilia- 
y.  He  was  the  only  one  present  that  made  anything  like  a  concilia- 
y  speech. 

I.  Mr.  Merrimon  has  examined  yon  apparently  for  the  parpose  of 
ertdining  why  the  republicans  did  not  get  into  a  collision  with  the 
nocrats  at  Edgefield  and  at  the  other  meetings  which  yoa  have  men- 
aed,  where  the  repablicans  were  insulted  as  yon  have  described, 
w  will  you  give  the  committee,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  reasons  that 
need  the  republicans  to  refrain  from  getting  into  a  collision  ? — A. 
3II,  the  party,  as  you  know.  Senator,  is  composed  largely  of  colored 
n,  and  there  is  not  a  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  is  more  sub- 
isive  and  willing  to  do  the  right  thing  than  they  are.  Their  whole 
trse  of  conduct  during  the  war,  when  they  were  left  alone  with  their 
sters'  wives  and  children,  shows  that  they  were  a  people  that  were 
M!eful,  and  unless  urged  by  their  leaders  to  do  anything  like  an  act 
nolence,  they  never  would  commit  an  act  of  violence ;  and  I  am  free 
say  that  there  is  no  instance  that  a  white  man  can  point  to  where 
)y  can  say  where  they  were  urged  to  do  any  act  of  violence  by  their 
ders.  They  are  a  people  that  are  very  forgiving;  too  much  so  in 
ae  respects ;  and  the  Senator,  [Mr.  Merrimon,]  being  a  southern  man, 
ows  the  nature  of  the  negro  as  well  as  I  do;  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
entment  in  his  disposition  unless  urged  on  by  some  one  else,  but 
en  his  ire  is  up  he  is  able  to  do  as  much  as  anybody  else. 
).  You  have  also  been  examined  upon  the  point  as  to  why  the  repub- 
Aus  did  not  consent  to  a  joint  discussion  when  it  was  proposed  by  Gen- 
d  Hampton  or  the  democratic  executive  committee?  Will  you  explain 
ly  the  republicans  did  not  agree  to  the  proposition  t  You  have  to  some 
tent,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  any  further  explanation  you  may  do  so 
w. — A.  To  sum  up  the  matter  in  a  very  few  words :  We  did  not  pro- 
se to  consent  to  be  present  to  hear  ourselves  abused  without  a  chance 
answering,  ^ow,  I  take  the  Edgefield  meeting  as  an  example;  Gen- 
al  Butler  got  up  there  at  that  meeting  and  urged  these  men  to  hear 
3vernor  Chamberlain  patiently  through ;  that  they  would  follow  each 
publican  speaker.  He  ftays,  "Now  I  want  you'' — these  were  almost 
8  exact  words — "I  want  your  men  to  be  quiet  and  hear  the  speakers 
rough.  They  have  agreed  that  we  shall  have  a  hearing,  and  we  are 
»le  to  take  care  of  them,  and  we  want  you  to  hear  them  through." 
^en  after  he,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  them,  had  urged  them 
be  quiet  they  could  not  restrain  their  feelings — they  had  to  give  way 
their  feelings,  and  he  had  repeatedly  to  get  up  and  say  to  them, "  Now 
srant  you  all  to  be  quiet,"  while  General  Gary  would  tell  them  to  go 

Q.  Butler  on  one  side  would  tell  them  to  be  quiet,  and  General  Gary 
I  the  other  side  would  tell  them  to  go  ahead  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Senator 
ked  me  if  I  saw  any  act  of  violence.  I  know  this  as  a  fact,  because  I 
w  it  on  that  occasion :  A  white  man  had  a  Winchester  rifle  pointed 
Governor  Chamberlain's  back  three  times.  An  elderly  gentleman 
esent  knocked  up  the  gun  and  told  him  that  they  would  not  allow  it. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Eight  in  connection  with  that  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question, 
bether  there  was  in  fact,  in  your  estimation,  any  danger  of  collision 
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in  these  joint  discassions  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  knew  this,  that  they  woald 
say  exactly  what  they  desired  to  say,  and  if  we  attempted  any  reply,  to 
give  the  democrats  what  we  believed  they  deserved,  that  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  collision.  At  Edgefield,  at  that  first  meeting,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  if  a  republican  had  pushed  against  a  democrat  it  woald  hm 
been  a  signal  for  an  affray.  I  felt  all  the  time  as  though  I  was  standing 
over  a  volcano  looking  every  minute  to  see  an  eruption  that  would  mi 
us  all  into  eternity. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  have  the  name  of  a  very  distinguished  deceased  citizeti  of 
this  State;  are  you  a  relative  of  his  or  a  descendant! — A.  My  father  is 
a  nephew  of  Eobert  Y.  Hayue. 

Bv  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  mean  just  the  sameasyoa 
would  mean  if  you  told  a  man  you  were  a  nephew  of  your  fiatbers 
bVother. 

Q.  You  are  a  son  of  the  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Hayne,  who  had  the 
celebrated  debate  with  Mr.  Webster  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  mother  ! — A.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  that  qaes- 
tion. 

Q.  I  just  wanted  to  see  whether  you  were  correct. — A.  I  shall  not 
answer  that.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  mother's  name,  but  that  is  not 
any  of  the  committee's  business  just  at  this  time. 

Q.  I  don't  know  about  that. — A.  I  don't  see  what  any  question  that  I 
am  called  here  to  answer  has  to  do  with  my  family  afifairs. 

Q.  You  claimed  your  relationship  with  Mr.  Hayne  in  your  answer  !- 
A.  I  answered  the  question  of  the  chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Hayne  was  your  father  in  lawful  wedlock! 
— A.  My  father  was  the  husband  of  my  mother  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  tractability  of  the  negro,  his  kindly 
disposition  ;  I  ask  you  if  he  is  easily  led  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  easily  led. 

Q.  Is  he  easily  misled? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  easily  misled  in  some 
respects. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  democrats  of  this  State  were  excee<lingij 
anxious  to  avoid  collisions  f — A.  No,  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  thought  jmy  collision  here  betveen 
the  blacks  and  whites  would  redound  to  their  injury  politically !— A.  I 
do  not  think  they  cared  a  snap  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that! — A.  I  don't  think  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  their  fear  was  that  if  any  disturbance  took 
place  that  forthwith  Governor  Chamberlain  would  import  into  the  Stat« 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  ! — A.  They  said  repeatedly  that  tbey 
didn't  care  anything  about  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  They  said  they  didn't  care  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  not  as  * 
matter  of  fear,  because  General  Butler  in  his  speech  at  Edgefield  said 
that  they  were  soldiers  5  they  were  gentlemen,  and  they  were  glad  to 
meet  with  soldiers  and  gentlemen  ;  that  they  had  no  fear  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the  only  fear  that  they  had  was  that  the 
paymaster  would  not  come  and  leave  the  money  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  at  the  same  time  that  an  officer  withont  any 
soldiers  could  go  anywhere  in  the  land  I — A.  I  think  not  in  the  Sonth. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  that  the  democrat-s  in  this  State 
were  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  collisions  for  fear  that  it  woald  re- 
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und  to  their  detriment  f — A.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  have  no  knowl- 

ge  of  the  fact. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  an  expression  of  that  sort  from  the  democrats  f — 

.  I  have  heard  expressions  of  that  kind,  bat  I  have  seen  actions  just 

e  reverse. 

Q.  You  have  heard  them  say  that,  and  then  you  have  seen  actions 

at  the  reverse  of  it  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  ihe  fact  that  the  presence  of  Federal 

>ops  here  has  had  any  influence  upon  the  white  people  at  all  toward 

jmidation  ? — A.  No.    I  think  it  has  had  this  effect :  it  has  allowed  as 

make  the  canvass  and  allowed  us  to  exist  as  a  people.    We  would  not 

ve  been  alive  to-day,  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  had  not  the 

^vernment  of  the  United  States  sent  their  troops  here.    I  am  satisfied 

that,  because  every  leading  man  of  the  democrats,  in  their  speeches, 

gred  that  when  anything  was  to  be  done  they  would  take  the  leaders 

it.    The  speeches  ran  like  this:  *'  Go  for  the  carpet- baggers,  the  white 

ilawags,  and  the  mulattoes,  and  the  negroes  last;"  but  they  charged 

?m  not  to  interfere  with  the  rank  and  file,  but  to  take  care  of  their 

fders. 

Q.  Were  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  more  anxious  about  tliem- 

ves  than  they  were  about  the  rank  and  filef — A.  1  should  think  they 

»uld  be,  under  those  circumstances. 

Q.  Then  they  went  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the  rank  and  file* 

The  Witness.  They  went  for  themselves  in  what  way  t 

Mr.  IMerrimon.  You  took  care  of  yourselves  f 

A.  Well,  it  was.  impossible  for  us  to  address  our  constituency  %vithout 

e  presence  of  those  troops,  after  the  campaign  commenced. 

Q.  Were  the  troops  distributed  all  over  the  State  f — A.  In  nearly 

ery  county,  except  the  counties  of  Williamsburgh,  York,  and — I  don't 

member,  but  I  know  there  was  some  counties  that  did  not  have  any. 

Q.  How  many  counties  were  there  that  did  not  have  any  ? — A.  I  don't 

ippose  there  was  more  than  six  in  all.    I  think  there  must  have  been 

Fenty-five  counties  that  had  troops. 

Q.  How  many  polling  places  were  there  in  the  State  where  there  were 

)  Federal  troops  f — A.  There  were  a  good  many.    They  were  confined 

irticularly  to  the  court-house  towns. 

Q.  I  ask  you  particularly  if  you  do  not  know  that  there  were  places 

lere  there  were  no  Federal  troops  at  all  where  the  republicans  got 

eir  usual  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  I — A.  I  know  that  they  did  not. 

^.  J)o  you  know  that  at  other  places  they  did  get  it! — A.  Where 

>se  troops  weref 

^.  Well,  at  places  where  the  troops  were  not  present,  do  you  know 

it  they  got  their  usual  vote  f — A.  In  those  counties  that  were  largely 

>ablican,  like  Beaufort  and  Charleston. 

^.  I  ask  you  this  general  question :  if  you  do  not  know  that  the  re- 

blicans  got  their  full  vote  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina? — A.  I  don't 

Ilk  they  did. 

i^.  Did  they  not  get  the  largest  vote  they  ever  did  get  ? — A.  I  don't 

uk  they  did. 

i^.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  returns  I — A.  I  am. 

i^.  These  tables  must  be  false,  then.    The  statistics  show  that  you  got 

^  largest  vote  that  you  ever  got. — A.  Probably  for  governor. 

Q.  Z  or  governor  and  for  the  general  ticket. — A.  The  governor  ran 

bind  more  or  less  in  1874. 

Q.  That  is  going  into  the  question  of  majority.    I  ask  you  now  the 

neral  question,  whether  the  republican  ticket  in  South  Carolina  did 

8  o  VOL  n— 38 
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not  receive  a  larger  vote  than  it  ever  received  before  at  any  other  el6^ 
tion  t — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  way  the  tables  go,  for  they  show  it— 1 
I  know  it  shows  a  larger  vote  on  the  side  of  the  democrats. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  So  it  does  on  your  side,  too ;  on  both  sides. 

The  Witness.  But  the  preponderance  is  in  favor  of  the  democrats 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  democratic  vote  was  largely  increased, 
but  the  statistics  show  that  the  repablican  ticket  received  tbe  largest 
vote  it  ever  received  ;  you  ought  to  know  that  fact. — A.  I  have  beea 
reading  the  returns  a  good  many  times,  but  I  have  not  that  fact  iooij 
mind  just  now. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  returning-board  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  allow  me  to  ask  you  this  question :  whether  the  retarniog- 
board  cast  out  the  vote  of  Laurens  and  Edgefield  Counties  f 

Mr.  Christiancy.  You  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  put  that  question. 

Mr.  Cameron.  We  have  determined  not  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  My  object  is  to  show  what  the  aggregate  vote  was. 
I  want  to  show  that  that  vote  was  not  taken  into  calculation. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  That  whole  matter  has  been  gone  into  by  the  House  committee. 
Senator  Merrimon  has  asked  if  you  do  not  know  that  it  was  tbe  policy 
and  purpose  of  the  democratic  party  to  have  a  peaceful  canvass  in  this 
State.  I  ask  you  if  you  saw  anything  or  any  acts  of  the  democratic 
party  which  would  induce  you  to  believe  that  their  whole  purpose  and 
policy  was  to  have  a  peaceful  canvass  T — A.  Nothing  that  I  saw  dariug 
the  whole  campaign  led  me  to  believe  that  they  had  any  such  parpose; 
and  that  while  General  Hampton  made  those  kind  of  speeches,  tbe  men 
that  followed  him  made  just  the  other  kind  of  speeches ;  "  preference, 
not  proscription  ^  policy,  as  they  termed  it ;  that  they  should  employ  iw 
one  who  voted  the  repablican  ticket;  and  the  day  that  I  was  returning 
from  the  place  where  I  went  to  speak  in  Marion,  where  the  sheriff  vas, 
I  met  numbers  of  colored  men  on  tbe  road,  and  I  urged  them  to  come 
out  and  vote  the  following  Tuesday,  and  they  said  they  were  afraid  to 
go  to  the  polls,  because  they  would  have  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  if  they  staid  at  home  they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  on  tbeir 
places.  That  was  the  agreement,  that  if  they  went  to  the  iwllsthey 
should  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  but  if  they  wanted  to,  they  shoold 
stay  at  home  and  not  vote.  They  had  no  place  to  go  to,  aud  they  weie 
compelled  either  to  stay  at  home  or  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and 
they  preferred  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  vote  against  their  party.  1 
told  them  that  every  man  that  staid  at  home  was  virtually  giving  the 
democrats  a  vote,  and  they  said — one  man  particularly  said— that  be 
was  always  true  to  the  party,  and  was  desirous  of  doing  what  heconld, 
but  he  had  a  houseful  of  children,  and  he  could  not  leave  them  on ' ' 
road-side. 


LEUOY  F.  YOUMANS— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Columbia  S.  C,  January  8, 18< 


Leeoy  F.  Youmans  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Mereimon  : 
Question.  Do  you  know  the  general  reputation  of  Judge  Cooke  of  this 
State  t — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  knew  him  off  and 
I  for  some  years  before  he  became  jadge.  Since  then  I  have  known 
m  pretty  constantly. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  for  t^uth  and  honesty  ! — A.  Good,  sir. 
Q.  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Was  ho  a  trial-justice  before  he  was  elected  judge! — A.  I  declare 

lou't  know,  sir.    Before  he  was  judge  my  only  acquaintance  with  him 

IS  as  a  member  of  the  bar.    I  saw  him  at  Orangeburgh  and  at  New- 

rry,  where  he  practiced. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside? — A.  At  present  in  Greenville,  I  think,  sir. 

Cj.  How  long  has  he  resided  in  Greenville? — A.  Only  since  he  has 

Bu  judge,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  is  that? — A.  I  cannot  be  exact  as  to  the  date ;  I  think 

was  elected  to  succeed  Judge  Orr ;  I  think  it  was  about  four  years 
o. 
Q.  Then  you  think  he  has  resided  in  Greenville  for  about  four  years? — 

I  just  know  that  generally. 
Q.  Where  did  he  reside  prior  to  that  ? — A.  Well,  my  impression  is, 
t  it  is  a  mere  impression,  that  he  resided  in  Orangeburgh. 
^.  Where  did  you  reside  during  the  time  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — 

In  Columbia;  I  have  resided  in  Columbia  since  September,  1872. 
ior  to  that  time  I  resided  in  Edgefield  for  five  years,  and  prior  to  tjiat 
Beaufort. 

Q.  You  never  have  resided  in  the  same  town  with  Judge  Cooke  ? — A. 
>,  sir. 


J.  G.  BLUE— MARION  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  8.  C,  January  8, 1877. 
J.  G.  Blue  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  I  will  tell  you  to  state  your  age,  your  place  of  residence, 
nr  business,  and  what  political  party  you  affiliate  with. — Answer.  I 
i  forty  seven  years  of  age;  I  live  at  Marion  Court-House,  in  this  State, 
d  I  am  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
Q.  Did  you  take  any  x)art  in  the  late  canvass  in  your  county  ? — A.  I 
is  a  candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket  for  a  seat  in  the  lower  house 
the  legislature. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  the  county  generally  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 
Q.  State  whether,  in  your  observation  during  the  campaign,  you  no- 
ied  any  manifestations  of  a  disposition  to  intimidate  the  colored  peo- 
s  so  as  to  induce  them  to  support  the  democratic  ticket. — A.  There 
?re  nono  came  under  my  observation.  We  made  an  eflfbrt,  particu- 
^ly,  to  convince  the  colored  people  that  it  was  their  interest  to  vote 
e  Hampton  ticket.  I  think  that  our  party  in  every  way  sought  a  joint 
Hussion  with  the  parties  on  the  other  side.  Whenever  there  was  a 
^ting  and  any  of  us  were  present  we  asked  a  joint  discussion.  We 
yer  had  but  one  in  the  county,  and  that  took  place  before  the  cam- 
ign  regularly  opened. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the  negroes  voted  the  democratic 
ket  ? — A.  There  were  about  four  hundred.    We  have  a  majority,  ac- 
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cordiDg  to  the  last  censas,  of  aboat  one  Sandred  and  ninety  white  voten 
in  the  county,  and  oar  majority  was  abont  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  Uie 
county  last  fall. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question  touching  yourself:  Did  you*  seek  to 
induce  colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  by  threats  or  violence 
of  any  sort  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  anybody  else  did  f — A.  No,  sr. 
My  purpose,  object,  and  effort  was,  all  the  time,  to  prevent  anything  of 
that  sort ;  that  was  the  object  of  the  campaign  from  the  time  the  partj 
determined  to  rvin  a  straigh>out  ticket.  General  Hampton  was  nomi 
nated  for  governor,  and  the  cue  was  taken  from  General  Hamptoo. 
The  object  of  that  campaign  was  a  peaceable  one,  and  the  effort  was 
to  convince  the  colored  people  by  argument  and  reason  that  it  was  tiidr 
interest  to  go  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  negroes  split  their  votes  as  be- 
tween Hampton  and  Hayes,  some  voting  for  Hayes  and  some  for  Hamp- 
ton?— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge,  Mr.  Blue  ?— A  Well, 
sir^I  cannot  say,  Senator,  that  I  saw  them  put  the  ticket  in,  bat  1  heaid 
a  person  say  that  they  would  vote  that  ticket. 

Q.  iTou  had  better  state  the  facts,  then,  just  as  they  are,  and  not  joor 
opinion. — A.  Well,  that  is  what  I  wish  to  do.  I  know  they  were  ad- 
vised— I  did  it  myself — that  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  tbeir  pol- 
itics or  their  interests  to  vote  for  Hayes  for  President  and  Hampton  for 
governor.    The  grand  effort  in  my  portion  of  the  State  was  for  Hamptoo. 

By  Mr.  Mebeimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  in  your  county  by  the  name  of  Simoc 
Crawford  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  f — A.  I  think  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  for  truth  and  honesty  f — A.  Well,  his  character  is 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  he  has  been  indicted  for  stealing. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  The  chair  rules  that  it  is  not  competent. 

Mr.  Cameron.  After  the  production  of  the  record  it  is  competent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MERRiiviON.)  Would  you  believe  him  on  oath?— A 
where  he  is  interested  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  produce  a  riotoos  demon- 
stration in  your  town  ?  and,  if  you  say  yes,  tell  the  committee  all  yon  know 
about  it. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  him  approach  the  town  on  one  occasion 
with  a  band  of  armed  colored  men,  which  produced  a  great  deal  of  er 
citement  in  the  town.  He  was  approaching  the  town  in  a  directjon 
which  brought  him  directly  by  my  house,  and  it  alarmed  my  faniijy' 
The  reports  came  in,  and  I  went  home,  and  met  him  on  the  road,  witB 
this  band  of  armed  colored  men,  between  the  court-house  andmyresi 
dence.  I  had  no  conversation  with  them.  I  saw  them  loading  tbeir 
guns. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  colored  laan.  They  ^^ 
loading  their  guns,  and  the  colored  men  delivered  ammunition,  whidi 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  village.  . 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  That  was  somewhere  about  the  middle  ot 
September — the  18th,  19th,  or  20th  5  along  there  somewhere. 

Q.  What  were  they  after  j  what  was  his  purpose  on  that  occasion' 
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Mr.  Cameeon.  If  you  know  <Jf  your  own  knowledge  you  can  state  it, 
but  we  do  not  want  mere  surmise. 

A.  I  do  not  know  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mereimon.)  You  can  tell  anything  the  mob  said,  or  what 
he  said. — A.  On  that  occasion  I  had  no  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  negroes  say  anything! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
heard  them — I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  heard  any  part  of  that  crowd 
say  anything  or  not ;  I  passed  by  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Ghristianoy.  You  need  not  state  it  unless  it  was  that  crowd. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Meebimon.)  State  whether  on  any  occasion  you  saw  the 
shenfit'  and  his  posse,  and  their  condition. — ^A.  I  saw  a  }  oung  man  that 
had  been  with  the  sherifif. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  been  with  the  sheriff? — A.  Well,  I  heard 
'him  say  so  and  I  heard  the  sheriff  say  so. 
Mr.  Cameeon.  That  will  not  do. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  with  the  sheriff  who  had  been  shot  with 
powder  and  ball? — A.  I  saw  a  young  man  that  had  a  pistol-ball  through 
liis  shoulder. 

Q.  When  ? — ^A.  It  was  the  21st  or  22d  of  September ;  along  there 
some  time.    I  don't  recollect  the  date  exactly. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  At  Marion  Court-House. 

Q.  With  the  sheriff! — A.  I  think  I  saw  him  going  off  with  the  sheriff. 
I  saw  him  go  back  in  that  condition. 

By  Mr.  Cameeon  : 
Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  His  name  was  John  Berry. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  campaign  through  your  county,  jijst  before 
«be  late  election,  state  whether  there  was  any  division  of  time  between 
ihe  two  political  parties,  and,  if  you  say  yes,  give  us  some  account  of 
t,- — ^A.  There  was  a  division  of  time  once ;  that  was  at  the  court-house, 
^hen  General  Elliott,  who  represented  the  republican  party,  and  a  man 
t>y  the  name  of  Lee  and  General  Harllee  and  myself  represented  the 
lemocrats.  It  was  a  republican  meeting,  and  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  democrats  asked  a  division  of  time,  and  they  consented  to  that, 
^ud  we  had  a  joint  discussion,  which  went  oft'  very  pleasantly. 

Q.  Where  was  that! — A.  At  Marion  Cour^House;  it  took  place  in 
the  court-house.  After  that  the  republicans  refused  to  have  any  joint 
discussions.  I  requested  it  several  times  during  the  campaign,  and 
^hey  refused  it;  aud  we  always  went  off'  and  had  our  speaking  to  cur- 
sives after  that. 

Q.  Were  the  democrats  particularly  anxious  to  address  the  negroes? — 
A.,  Yes,  sir ;  they  were. 

Q.  Why  were  they  more  anxious  to  address  the  negroes  than  the 
Whites  f — A.  Because  the  whites  were  all  on  our  side :  the  whites  were 
^1  democrats,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  the  colored  people  were 
republicans  generally,  and  we  never  had  had  an  opportunity  of  discuss- 
^g  politics  before  them  or  with  them,  and  we  were  anxious  to  address 
^hem,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  we  were  right,  aud  that  it  was  for 
yjeir  interest  to  go  with  us. 
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Q.  State  what  W.  A.  Hayne  told  you  about  the  colored  i)eople  beiog 
armed? — A.  About  this  very  difficulty,  Hay  ne  and  Mr.  Jackson  and 
myself 

Q.  What  difficulty?— A.  This  Simon  Crawford  difficulty;  we  had  a 
coosultatioQ. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  Who  had  a  consultation? — A.  Hayne,  myself,  and  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  one  or  two  other  colored  men,  I  think,  were  speaking  about  arms. 
There  was  a  persistent  effort  for  several  days  to  arrest  Simou  Crawford, 
and  they  could  not  get  him,  and  an  officer  was  for  several  days  trying 
to  arrest  him,  and  it  created  a  good  de^l  of  disturbance  and  exciteoieDt 
in  the  country,  and  Hayne  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  a 
leading  colored  republican  there,  talked  with  Mr.  Jackson  and  inyseJf; 
we  held  a  conversation  with  them  to  see  if  this  matter  could  uot  be 
arranged,  and  in  speaking  about  it  Hayne  remarked  that  the  coloml 
people  were  better  armed  than  the  whites,  and  he  was  anxious  tobave 
this  matter  settled ;  he  did  not  want  to  have  any  difficulty;  that  they 
bad  ascertained  that  Crawford  had  left,  and  he  could  not  be  arrested 
auyhow,  and  we  sent  a  courier  to  tell  the  officer  to  come  in. 

By  Mr.  Meebimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sheriff  Berry  of  that  county  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  He  has  been  sheriff  in  that  county  sioce  Ihave 
been  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  Simon  Crawford  says  he  is  charged  with  stealing ;  have  yon  beard 
anything  about  that? — A.  Never  heard  of  it  before,  sir.  He  was, I 
think,  convicted  of  assault  and  battery,  but  he  has  never  been  accused 
of  stealing  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  the  best  of  people  were  anxious 
to  re-elect  him  sheriff. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Isaac  Butler? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

C^.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  A  colored  man ;  and  the  first  colored  man  that 
came  out  for  Hampton  in  this  last  campaign  in  that  county. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  persecuted  and  beaten  becaose 
he  had  joined  the  democrats? 

Mr.  Christiancy.  I  object  to  that. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  Berry  a.  man  that  is  addicted  to  intoxication!— A. 
Sometimes,  sir.   I  have  seen  him  drunk  frequently'. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  drunk  since  he  has  been  sheriff  of  the  county  ?- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  man  that  takes  an  occasional  spree. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ever  hear  speak  of  Simon  Crawford's  reputation 
for  truth  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  mention  the  parties.  It  ff*J 
in  a  general  conversation  about  the  man  there  at  the  court-house,  a 
have  heard  a  good  many,  sir;  I  don't  know  who. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  the  particulars  now. — A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  could  give  any  particular  man. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  that.  You  have  sworn  that  you  knew  what  bi^^ 
general  reputation  was  for  truth,  on  the  direct  examination,  and  nov, 
on  cross-examination,  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whom  you  have  heard 
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ak  of  bis  repntation  for  truth.  Give  the  name  of  any  person  whom 
L  have  heard  speak  of  it,  and  the  time  and  place  when  he  spoke  of 
—A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  do  thai;  there  has  been  so  much 
leral  talk  about  it,  and  about  this  thing  and  that  thing,  and  Simon 
Lwford  in  particular,  that  I  could  not  undertake  to  say  any  particular 
n  or  any  particular  time  or  place,  but  I  know  what  his  character,  in 
community  where  I  live,  is. 

I.  You  have  sworn  to  that  once,  and  it  don't  make  it  any  stronger  to 
iar  to  it  twice.  When  did  you  lir»t  hear  any  one  speak  of  Crawford's 
utation  for  truth? — A.  Well,  a  year  ago;  a  good  while  ago;  maybe 
)  years  ago;  and  anterior  to  any  of  these  difficulties.  These  cases 
ae  up  in  the  court-house  about  him,  and  came  up  under  my  observa- 
1 ;  but  these  things  are  so  common  in  our  courts  that  it  creates  very 
le  talk,  and  I  expect  that  the  great  talk  has  been  about  Simon  Graw- 
i  since  those  difficulties  took  place. 

I.  Since  these  difficulties  took  place  last  September! — ^A.  I  expect 
t  is  the  general  time.  At  the  time  these  ciises  occurred  in  court,  two 
three  years  ago,  they  were  of  such  general  occurrence  in  the  country 
,t  democrats  paid  very  little  attention  to  them,  and  a  man  in  ray  pro- 
ton don't  talk  of  outside  matters.  A  man  might  be  talked  about, 
lerally,  in  the  canvass  in  every  way  and  shape,  and  theo,  after  this 
iculty  occurred,  I  did  hear  a  general  expression  of  opinion  as  to  his 
iracter. 

J.  But  you  are  unable  to  give  any  particular  name? — A.  I  would  not 
iei  take  to  give  any  particular  name. 

i.  How  long  have  you  known  Grawford? — A.  I  have  known  him 
le  three  or  four  years. 

i.  Has  he  been  known  during  that  time  as  a  republican  in  your 
inty  ? — A.  1  don't  think  he  had  any  reputation  as  a  politician  at  all ; 
least  I  have  never  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  leading  politician  at  all. 
on't  think  he  was  ever  regarded  as  of  any  importance  in  politics 
atever. 

I.  How  far  is  his  place  of  residence  from  yours  ? — A.  Seven  or  eight 
es,  I  think,  sir. 


WILLIAM  G.  HINNENT— FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  G.,  January  8, 1877. 
V'lL.LiAM  G.  Hinnent  sworu  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  ? — Answer.  Thirty-four. 
I.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Igeway. 

i.  Were  you  at  Eidgeway  during  the  late  campaign  ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 
i.  State  whether  you  saw  any  intimidation  of  voters  there  on  either 
e. — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  case  that  I  saw  there  occurred  about  twelve 
ock,  when  a  large  number  of  colored  men  came  up  in  military  order, 
h  sticks  and  one  thing  and  another — staves  and  ax-helves,  and  sach 
ngs  as  that.  A  few  moments  after  they  arrived  my  attention  was 
led  to  a  difficulty ;  and  I  stepped  down  to  where  they  were  voting, 
i  Mr.  Wilson,  the  United  States  marshal,  passed  me,  and  I  followed 
1  along  and  went  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  requested  me  to  see  the 
ited  States  marshal.    The  United  States  marshal  said  he  could  take 
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no  action  in  it  unless  we  could  get  out  a  writ.  He  showed  as  his  in- 
structions, and  we  had  no  justice  of  the  peace  there  at  all.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Marshall,  who  was  the  justice  of  the  peace  at  that  place,  was  in  Winoih 
borough.  I  presume  be  was  sent  for,  for  he  came  down  on  the  traio, 
and  then  we  requested  him  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  this  boy,CaiD 
Jones,  who  was  the  prominent  person  that  appeared  to  bo  persecuiiog 

Jerry  Middleton 

Q.  Was  he  a  democratic  negro! — A.  Yjes,  sir;  Jerr^^  Middletonwas 
a  democratic  negro  and  this  Cain  Jones  was  a  radical  negro.  He  was 
threatening  ^o  beat  him  to  death  if  he  did  not  go  with  him  and  vote  the 
republican  ticket. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  You  heard  the  threats,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  heanl  tbem ;  and 
we  got  him  into  Mr.  Kuffin  Cloud's  store,  and  there  shut  up  this  boj 
Jerry  Middleton  to  keep  from  having  a  difficulty. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  other  violence  about  the  ballot  box  that  day, 
sir  ? — A.  I  saw  three  distinct  cases  of  colored  men  being  brought  to  the 
polls  by  their  wives  and  relatives,  women ;  they  were  followed  there. 
There  was  one  boy  there  that  attempted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  his  wife  told  me  she  would  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear  if  be  did 
it.  I  told  him  that  I  sympathized  with  him,  and  had  nothing  moret^ 
say. 

Q.  Why  didn't  the  democrats  see  that  he  was  protected  !— A.  I  will 
lust  state  this:  We  were^  as  it  was,  in  a  powder  magazine,  and  wevere 
doing  our  utmost  to  keep  down  a  difficulty,  and  our  object  was  to  gala 
as  much  by  conciliatory  measures  as  we  could;  we  could  use  do  force 
at  ail,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  about  the  election  upon  the  subject  of 
intimidation  ? — A.  Nothing,  except  the  general  threat  of  this  mmem 
crowd  that  came  up  there.  There  was  almost  a  company  that  came  op 
horseback,  and  then  another  company  after  that. 

Q.  Negroes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  negroes ;  and  they  overawed  those  tJiat 
intended  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  any  arms  in  their  hands  that 
day? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  this  much:  my  attention  was  called  to 
them,  and  I  went  with  a  gentlemen  down  to  Lieutenant  Gales  to  coosalt 
him  iis  to  the  best  meihod  of  keeping  those  arms  from  being  used,  and 
be  proposed  to  take  possession  of  them,  but  we  advised  him,  and  really 
overruled  him,  to  just  put  a  guard  in  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  Where  were  the  arms  ! — A.  In  an  old  shop — an  old  cabinet-shop. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  what  caused  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, of  your  town  or  neighborhood  f — A.  Well,  sir,  1  have  known  Mrs. 
Marshall,  and  I  knew  her  for  two  years  prior  to  her  death  ;  I  knew  hetio 
be  a  very  nervous  lady ;  and  in  conversation  with  her,  she  told  me  what 
she  suffered  by  being  left  alone  at  night.  She  said  that  Captain  Marshall 
was  olf  most  of  the  time.  I  cannot  say  anything  more  of  her  disea^j 
except  what  her  physician  told  me.  I  am  very  intimate  with  him,  and 
in  his  office  nearly  every  day,  and  be  told  me  it  was  a  clear  case  of 
pneumonia  that  she  died  of.  He  described  her  case,  as  having  a  very 
large  cavity  in  one  of  her  lungs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Marshall  well  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him  longer 
than  I  have  known  his  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  proscribe  him  on  account  of  his  politics  in  any  way  f— ^ 
No,  sir;  I  never  did. 
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.  Do  you  know  whether  others  there  did  f — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
I  think  I  have  every  reason  to  know. 

.  How  is  his  pecuniary  creilitf — A.  If  I  most  say,  he  simply  has 
e.    Be  ha^  not  had  for  a  long  time. 

.  De  is  a  bankrupt? — A.  He  is  a  bankrupt,  yes,  sir  j  I  know  that,  for 
e  of  my  relatives — — 

.  Do  you  know  he  owes  those  whom  he  cannot  pay? — A.  Yes,  sirj  I 
Some  of  my  own  friends  there  have  suffered  by  him. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  rifle-club  in  your  town  ? — A.  I  was. 
.  When  was  the  club  organized  ? — A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  first 
ting.    I  cannot  say  positively  when  that  occurred,  but  it  was  a  few 
s  after  the  riot  in  Charleston.    Shall  I  state  why  it  was  organized, 
so  forth  f 

.  No  ^  I  don't  ask  you  that.  I  ask  you  when  it  was  organized,  and 
have  stated  that  it  was  organized  a  few  days  afcer  the  Charleston 
f — A.  It  was  brought  about  on  account  of  the  Charleston  riot. 
.  Who  was  captain  of  the  company  ? — A.  R.  S.  Desportes. 
.  What  office  did  you  hold  ? — A.  I  was  lieutenant. 
.  Of  how  many  men  did  it  consist? — A.  I  really  have  forgotten  the 
iber. 

.  State  about  the  number. — A.  We  had  fifty  or  sixty. 
.  How  many  arms  did  they  send  tor  and  receive  ? — A.  I  think  about 
y,  sir. 

|.  What  style  of  arms  were  they  ? — A.  They  were  breech  loading 
ield  rifles. 

I.  What  has  become  of  those  rifles? — A.  I  won't  be  positive,  but  I 
ieve  they  were  sold  to  the  members  of  the  company,  and  taken  by 
m  to  their  homes. 

\'  So  far  as  you  know,  they  are  still  in  that  neighborhood ;  the  men 
lined  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  without  ammunition,  I  know,  because 
lad  but  a  few  rounds  to  start  on. 
Were  you  a  member  of  the  democratic  club  in  your  town  ? — A.  1 

When  was  that  organized ;  before  or  after  the  organization  of  the 
Blub  ? — A.  O,  before,  sir. 

Were  not  most  of  the  members  of  the  rifle-club  members  of  the 
>c5ratic  club  also  ?— A.  They  were,  sir. 

JQow  many  rifle-clubs  were  organized  in  your  county  ? — A.  I  can- 
^y  positively,  sir. 

How  many  have  you  knowledge  or  information  of? — A.  I  cannot 
Positively  that  they  were  called  by  that  name.  They  were  demo- 
i^  clubs,  most  of  them,  sir. 

I  was  not  speaking  of  the  democratic  clubs. — A.  Ours  was  a  perma- 

town  organization,  similar  to  those  in  large  cities. 

Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
t"  rifle-clubs  in  your  county  ? — A.  1  have  nothing  further,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

•  Did  your  rifle-dub  ever  have  any  political  significance  at  all  ? — A. 
^<i  whatever. 

I  How  did  you  happen  to  form  it  ? — A.  The  day  following,  or  two 
f  B  following,  after  the  news  of  the  riot  in  Charleston,  I  was  in  liidge- 
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way,  and  several  merchants  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  col- 
ored men  in  the  country  were  baying  np  all  the  powder  and  ball,  cart- 
ridges of  every  description,  buckshot,  and  everything  of  that  sort.  Mo6t 
of  the  merchants  were  at  the  North,  at  the  Centennial,  and  one  place  and 
another,  and  we  had  no  organization  that  we  could  depend  upon ;  most 
of  them  were  scattered  in  the  country,  and  being  near  Bidgeway,  I  tdd 
them  that  we  had  better  call  a  meeting  for  an  immediate  emergency; 
that  we  did  not  know  what  might  occur  there.  That  was  the  origin  of 
our  rifle-club,  and  that  was  really  all  it  was  for;  just  for  an  emergencj 
of  that  sort. 
Q.  It  had  no  political  significance  at  all  ? — A.  None  at  all,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  But  these  members  were  all  democrats,  were  they  not,  so  far  as 
yon  know  f — A.  I  cannot  positively  swear,  but  I  believe  we  had  one  or 
two  republicans. 

Q.  Please  name  them. — A.  I  was  going  to  say  that  they  were  at  M 
time,  but  have  since  voted  the  democratic  ticket ;  that  is  what  I  had 
reference  to,  but  I  would  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  persons  who  were  republicans  f 

The  Witness.  That  were  in  that  rifle-club  ! 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Yes;  and  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  last  fall. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can ;  Captain  Smart. 

Q.  Are  you  entirely  certain  that  Captain  Smart  voted  the  repoblican 
ticket  at  the  last  election  ? 

The  Witness.  At  the  last  election,  do  you  mean  f 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  O,  no.    I  thought  you  had  reference  to  the  election  before  that; 
but  he  was  understood  to  be  a  republican. 

Q.  Did  he  or  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  at  the  election  held  on  the 
7th  of  November  last  f — A.  I  did  not  see  him  vote,  but  I  heard  him  say 
that  he  intended  to  vote  for  Hampton ;  but  I  think  he  voted  for 
and  Wheeler.    He  stated  that,  I  think,  sir,  in  the  street. 


WILLIAM  NELSON— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  9, 1871. 
William  Nelson  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  At  Hamburgh,  Sooth 
Carolina. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — ^A.  I  have  lived  tiieresiDC* 
1865,  sir.  . 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ?— A.  I  am  thirty-four  years  old  the  12th  oi 
January. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  Dock  Adams's  company  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  office,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  Hamburgh  in  July  lastf-^ 
Constable. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  state  whether  you  had  Eivers's  office  ready  for 
on  the  8th  of  July  last! — A.  I  had,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  go  on  and  state  what  happened  in  Rivers's  office  on 
8th  of  July  5  state  who  was  there,  and  what  was  said. — ^A.  On  the  wD 
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July  I  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Bivers  to  have  ,bi8  office  open  by  four 
slock,  and  I  doue  so.  He  tx)ld  me  to  open  his  office  and  remain  there 
itil  he  came.  Just  about  three  o'clock  Robert  Butler  and  M.  G.  Butler 
ove  up  in  a  buffgy.  General  Butler  drove  up,  and  in  an  imperative 
anuer  says,  "Where  is  Rivers!''  I  says,  "  Mr.  Rivera  is  at  his  house, 
reckon,  but  he  will  be  here  directly ;  "  and  he  says,  '*  Go  and  tell  him 
come  here  to  me."  I  says,  "I  am  not  Mr.  Rivers's  office  boy  j  I  am  a 
instable,  and  I  am  here  'tending  to  my  business.  He  told  me  that  he 
Duld  be  here  at  tour  o'clock,  and  he  won't  come  any  quicker  by  my  going 
ter  him."  He  says,  "  Do  you  know  who  you  are  talking  to  !  "  I  says, 
1  am  talking  to  General  Butler,  I  believe."  He  says,  "  Well,  God 
amn  you,  bring  me  some  paper  here."  Says  I,  "  Here  is  the  office,  and 
i^re  is  the  chairs,  and  here  is  the  paper  and  pen  and  ink,  sir,  and  there 
\  the  chairs  for  all  the  attorneys  that  wants  to  do  business  here  to  come 
)  and  sit  down."  He  says, "  God  damn  you,  bring  it  to  me,  sir."  I  says, 
I  won't  do  it ; "  I  says, /^  Gome  in,  sir,  and  sit  at  the  table;"  and  lie 
imped  out  of  his  buggy  at  that  time,  and  Henry  Getzen  canie  in  with 
lis  gun  in  a  resenting  manner  on  me,  and  Butler  walked  in  and  says. 
Give  me  a  chair."  1  says,  "There's  a  chair."  He  says,  "God  damn 
oa,  give  me  the  chair  you  are  sitting  on."  I  says,  "All  right;  if  this 
hair  suits  you  better  than  the  other.  ta,ke  it."  He  says,  "  You  God 
amned  leather-headed  sou  of  a  bitch,  you,  sitting  down  there  fanning 
aarself,  God  damn  you."  I  says,  *^1  am  fanning  myself  sitting  in  my 
^n  office  and  'tending  to  my  own  business."  He  says,  "  You  God 
imned  son  of  a  bitch,  you  want  to  have  a  hole  put  through  you  before 
»Q  can  move;"  and  in  that  time  another  man  by  the  name  of  Kinlon 
^afi'ee  came  in  with  a  large  pistol  in  his  hand,  just  in  that  manner, 
tdicating,]  and  Henry  Getzen  with  his  gun  drawn  down  on  me,  and 
>ai  Butler  was  out  in  the  street  with  his  gun — out  there  sitting  on  his 

►rse;  and  old  man  Butler  he  runned  in  with  his  pistol 

Q.  Robert  J.  Butler? — A.  R.  J.  Butler,  he  came  in  with  a  great  big 
stol.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  dealing  with  Robert  Butler,  and  I 
ys,  "  Mr.  Butler,  you  know  what  sort  of  a  man  I  am  ;  I  have  always 
ied  to  behave  when  yon  came  in  my  office,"  and  he  says,  "  Yes,  but, 
>d  damn  yon,  this  God  damned  drilling  has  got  to  stop ;  I  want  3'ou  to 
►for  Rivers."  I  says,  "I  have  no  right  to  go  for  Rivers,  and  I  am  not 
'ing."  He  says,  "Well,  God  damn  you,  jou  will  be  a  dead  man,  and 
'a  will  wish  you  had  gone."  And  when  he  said  that  to  me  1  says,  "  I 
1  but  one  man."  It  was  very  warm  and  I  was  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  sit- 
ig  in  the  office.  Says  he,  "  God  damn  you,  sitting  down  there  with 
ur  feet  cocked  up." 

By  Mr.  Gameron  : 

Q.  Who  said  that! — A.  That  was  General  Butler.  I  says,  "Well, 
-Deral,  I  am  not  dead,  but  if  you  are  going  to  kill  me,  why  just  kill 
*»  and  that  is  all  you  can  do."  General  Butler  says,  "  Well,  God  damn 
o,  we  will  take  our  time  about  that ;  we  will  show  you,  you  God- 
ttined  son  of  a  bitch."  And  so  I  remained  in  the  office  until  Rivers 
^e.  After  Rivers  came  we  called  the  court,  and  he  told  me  to  go  and 
U  Dock  Adams  and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  and  I  called  them  but, 
^5^  didn't  come.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  I  looked  out  in  the  street, 
4  I  suppose  there  were  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  armed  white  men 
tb  pistols  and  guns,  double-barreled  guns,  sixteen-shooters,  and  re- 
ivers, and  so  on. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  those  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Give  the  names  of  all  whom  you  remember. — A.  I  can  give  the  name 
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of  Henry  Getzen.  E.  J.  Butler,  Oeueral  Butler,  Bill  Briggs — William 
Briggs  is  his  uame — Col.  A.  P.  Butler,  aud  Ben.  Tillman ;  and  those  are 
about  all  I  can  give  the  names  of.  I  knows  a  great  deal  more,  but  I 
was  excited,  sir ;  I  was  very  much  excited,  but  I  cannot  remember— there 
was  Hanson  Butler,  Rev.  Meling,  and  young  Henry  Bunch. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  what  else  happened. — A.  After  I  looked  oat  niMi 
saw  these  men — great  quantities  of  men — I  went  back  into  the  office 
and  told  Mr.  Rivers  that  I  was  going  to  leave  there;  that  I  believed 
there  was  going  to  be  some  difficulty,  and  he  says,  "  I  reckon  not.^  I 
told  him,  "  Well,  1  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  difficulty,  and  we  better 
get  away  from  this  office,  because  they  will  surround  the  office  and  \m- 
haps  kill  every  one  of  us  right  in  there,  and  we  won't  be  able  to  get 
away  to  get  out  of  here."  I  goes  out  of  the  office  and  made  my  way  to 
the  drill  room  and  went  in  there.  We  thought  we  would  go  ioto  the 
drill  room  for  protection.  I  went  into  the  drill-room,  and  I  suppose 
about  an  hour  after  1  got  in  there  the  firing  commenced  from  the  river- 
bank  where  an  abutment  is  made  for  the  Columbia  and  Augusta  Bail- 
road.  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  house  myself,  and  Archer  GrifiiQ  and 
Spencer  Harris. 

Q.  On  the  top  of  the  house! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  went  into  the  drill- 
room,  and  there  is  a  little  trap-door,  and  we  went  out  on  top  of  the 
house,  and  the  first  fire  that  was  made  the  flash  came  from  the  river- 
bank.    They  was  firing  on  top  of  the  house.    There  was  a  little  gutter 
there,  I  suppose  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  ball  just  came  ri^bt 
through  the  gutter  right  by  me.    I  suppose  there  were  about  fifteeo  or 
twenty  shots,  sir,  before  any  return  was  made.    I  remained  on  top  of 
the  building  until  about  half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  Dock  Adams  said 
that  he  heard  that  they  had  gone  over  the  river  after  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, and  about  dark  we  made  our  escape  from  off  the  building  dowa 
into  the  block,  and  I  jumped  out  of  the  lot  that  the  drill-room  satoo 
into  Mr.  Davis's  lot,  and  as  tuyself  and  another  man  by  the  name  of 
Moses  Parks,  as  we  jumped  out  of  the  lot  there  was  another  little  cross- 
fence  that  cut  the  yard  off  from  the  lot,  and  I  jumped  over  it  aod  ran 
into  the  house-lot,  and  he  run  to  mak»^  his  escape  from  Davis's  gate  to 
go  up  on  the  street,  and  as  we  jumped  over  Mr.  Davis  says,  *'  Who  is 
that!"  and  old  man  R.  P.  Butler  says, '*  There  goes  a  God  damued 
nigger; "  and  Davis  says,  "  Don't  shoot ;  don't  shoot ;  "  and  tbey  went 
bam  !  bam  !    I  got  home,  and  the  young  man  that  jumped  over  with  me 
he  got  killed  in  Davis's  yard,  right  at  the  gate. 

Q.  You  saw  Robert  Butler  there  f — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge; 
he  says,  *'  Here  he  goes;"  and  I  known  him  very  well,  and  i  know  bis 
voice.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  dealing  with  R.  J.  Butler,  and,  as  be 
jumped  over,  Davis  Lepfleld  says,  "Who  is  that!"  and  Butler  says, 
"There  goes  one  of  the  Goddamned  sons  of  bitches,"  and  fired— Jm^'d, 
bam — that  was  two  fires;  and  he  says,  "  God  dam  i  him,  I  got  bim." 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  What  colored  man  was  it  that  got  shot  there  f— A.  Moses  Park&- 
And  I  ran  back  alter  I  found  that  they  had  shot  Moses  Parks,  and i 
crawled  back  out  of  the  house-lot  into  the  yard  on  my  all  fours,  auil  tbe 
privy  was  there ;  it  was  buift  out  of  bricks ;  and,  I  sup^wse,  the  wali 
from  the  side  where  it  stood  was  about  two  feet  back,  and  1  crawled  op^ 
to  there,  and  there  I  remained  until  Sunday  morning.  They  were  con- 
tinually firiug  and  driving  around  the  house ;  and  they  got  a  wan  by 
the  name  of  John  Parker  right  in  the  yard  during  the  night  ami  carried 
him  over  to  the  dead  ring,  they  called  it,  and  they  shot  hinu   Th^y 
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shot  him  in  the  back,  but  they  didn't  kill  him.    He  got  shot  through 
the  back. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  :  * 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  dead  bodies  the  next  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
helped  put  them  in  the  coffin,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  dead! — A.  I  saw  Allen  Attaway,  Moses  Parks, 
Dave  Phillip,  and  Hamp  Stevens,  and  Albert  Minyard,  and  Jim  Cook, 
the  marshal  of  the  town. 

Q.  Now  what  white  men  did  you  recognize  in  the  crowd  of  armed 
men  that  you  saw  there  t — A.  Not  any,  sir.  After  the  firing  commenced 
on  the  drill-room,  and  I  made  my  escai)e,  as  I  told  you,  I  never  seen 
any  white  men  that  night  that  1  recognized  at  all,  because  I  were  in  a 
phice  I  could  not  see  them  very  well. 

Q.  You  recognized  Robert  Butler  by  his  voice  f — A.  I  recognized  him 
by  his  voice.  Mr.  Davis  Lepfield  has  got  a  little  shed  leading  from  his 
house  down  to  the  yard  and  remained  on  that  shed  all  night. 

Q.  Was  the  night  a  light  or  dark  one  f — A.  Well,  sir,  the  moon  rose, 
I  suppose,  about  eight  o'clock,  twixt  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  The  moon 
was  shining  as  bright  as  day.  I  thought  it  was  mighty  bright,  and  I 
would  have  liked  if  it  was  dark. 

OROSSEXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  What  did  you  run  to  the  drill-room  for  ? — ^A.  I  ran  to  the  drill- 
room  for  protection,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  expect  protection  there;  why,  was  not  that  the 
very  point  of  danger  ? — A.  Why,  because  most  of  the  men  were  there, 
and  I  went  there  for  protection,  thinking  that  if  we  went  into  the  drill- 
room  that  those  men  would  not  fire  on  us  or  try  to  injure  us  in  any  way, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  were  not  they  more  likely  to  shoot  you  there  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  found  you  in  your  house  f — A.  I  don't 
know  ;  I  thought  I  was  in  danger. 

Q.  Was  that  the  place  where  the  arms  were,  and  the  armed  men 
were! — A.  They  didn't  keep  but  few  arms  there. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  guns  there  at  all! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was 
a  regular  drill-room*,  and  most  of  the  young  men  that  didn't  have  any 
family  they  kept  their  guns  there. 

Q.  Instead  of  going  to  a  place  of  safety  you  really  went  to  the  very 
place  of  danger! — A.  A  good  many  times  men  think  they  is  going  to  a 
place  of  safety  and  goes  right  into  danger. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  up  on  top  of  the  house  for  ! — A.  I  went  up  on 
top  of  the  house  to  keep  from  being  shotj  if  they  should  shoot  that  I 
would  not  be  in  the  way  of  being  hurt. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  guns  up  there  ! — ^A.  ITo,  sir ;  I  never  had  a  gun 
in  my  hand. 
Q'  Anybody  else  ! — A.  Not  as  I  know  of.    There  was  not  but  three 

or  four  of  us  on  there,  and  neither  one  of  us  belonged  to  the  company 
at  all, 

Q*  You  had  no  gun  or  pistol! — A.  I  had  my  pistol,  sir.  I  was  an 
oflttcer,  and  toted  my  pistol  every  day. 

Q*  You  had  it  up  there  with  you  that  night! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  any  of  the  others  have  pistols ! — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
tM  did  or  not. 
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Q.  You  didn't  have  any  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  there  guns  discharged  from  that  drill- 
room  I — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Many  times? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  times;  I  was 
not  there  in  the  drill-room. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  to  be  at  all  exact,  but  give  us  some  idea— fifty 
times  f — A.  I  don't  think  so.  There  was  not  but  thirty  men  in  the  drill 
room. 

Q.  Did  they  fire  thirty  times! — A.  I  don't  know  w^hether  they  fired 
thirty  times  or  not. 

Q.  You  and  General  Butler  had  a  quarrel  at  the  trial-justice's  office; 
he  cursed  and  you  cursed  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  didn't  curse. 

Q.  Didn't  he  claim  that  you  were  insolent  to  him,  and  that  yon  did 
not  demean  yourself  as  an  oflBcer  ought  to  dot — A.  I  treated  him  as 
polite  as  I  could,  but  he  comes  right  in  and  commences  cursing  me. 

Q.  Did  not  he  complain  that  you  did  not  treat  him  proi)erly  f — A.  He 
said  he  wanted  me  to  give  him  a  chair,  and  I  told  him  if  my  chair  that 
I  was  sitting  in  suited  him  better  than  the  others  he  could  have  that, 
and  I  got  up  and  handed  it  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  digging  up  of  graves  in  tiiat 
town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  robbing  wagons  down  there?— A.  I 
have  heard  talk  about  wagons  being  robbed,  and  have  caught  some  per- 
sons myself  5  as  an  oflBcer  of  the  town  I  have  caught  them  at  the  act, 
and  they  were  tried  before  the  law  and  was  convicted. 

Q.  Often  f — A.  Well,  once  or  twice  I  have  caught  one  or  two  rognes 
around  there. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dock  Adams  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  in  Hamburgh!— A.  WeH 
Dock  Adams  moved  to  Hamburgh  about  twelve  months  ago.  I  bare 
never  heard  anything  disrespectful  of  Dock  Adams.  His  reputation  i^ 
as  far  as  I  know,  tolerably  good  over  the  river;  he  lives  right  in  in- 
gusta. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Does  he  live  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  lives  there;  he  is  residingiD 
Augusta. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  was  his  reputation  in  Hamburgh? — A.  Good,  sir;  he«^ 
elected  as  captain  of  the  company,  and  must  have  had  a  tolerably  goo(i 
reputation  to  take  a  strange  man  out  of  a  town  and  elect  him  as  capt^i^ 
of  a  company ;  I  should  think  that  his  reputation  must  have  been  pretty 
good  by  that. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  constable  in  the  town  ? — A.  I  have  served 
as  marshal  for  three  years  and  constable  for  two  years. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  in  Hamburgh  f — A.  Ye«,8ir;t 
moved  there  in  January,  1865.  » 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  elected  Dock  Adams? — ^A.  I  suppose  the  members  of  tli« 
company  elected  him. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  said  in  Augusta,  and  said  over  toe 
river,  too,  that  Dock  Adams  was  a  great  rascal  I — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  never  heard  that  from  any  one  ? — A.  I  never  heard  any  such 

ing  until  after  this  riot. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  common  streeMoafer 

er  in  Augusta — loafing  about  the  courthouse? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was 

lamber  one  mechanic. 

Q.  Did  he  work t— A.  He  worked  during  the  time  he  was  in  Ham- 

rgh  until  the  hard  times  came  on  when  no  mechanic  can  get  any 

>rk,  but  as  long  as  any  business  was  going  on  Dock  Adams  went  to 

5   work  every  day.     He  is  a  fine  mechanic  and  got  pretty  good 

t^es.  * 

Q.  What  have  they  against  you  f — A.  Nothing,  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Never  heard  anything  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  people  all  like  you  ? — A.  Like  me  pretty  well.    I  was  elected 

ere  in  the  municipal  election  for  several  years. 

Q.  Did  the  white  folks  like  you? — A.  I  never  thought  I  had  an 

emy  among  the  white  men  in  Hamburgh  until  the  8th  of  July.    Me 

id  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Getzen  have  always  got  along  as  friends,  and 

looked  up  for  them  that  evening  to  speak  in  my  behalf— the  evening 

the  fuss.    Mr.  Butler  appeared  to  like  me,  and  they  said  I  was  the 
^t  colored  officer  that  they  ever  had  in  Hamburgh. 
Q.  Did  they  vote  for  you? — A.  They  did  not  live  in  Hamburgh — in 
e  corporate  limits. 
Q.  Did  the  white  people  in  Hamburgh  vote  for  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

white  man  in  Hamburgh  now  is  on  my  bond. 

Q.  Who  is  he? — A.  Mr.  Nnnberger.  He  is  on  my  bond  for  three 
?ars  as  constable,  and  he  is  on  my  bond  now  as  town  marshal. 

Q.  You  are  the  town  marshal  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  all  the  officers  of  the  town  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  white  officers  at  all  there,  or  white  members  of  the  council? — 
i.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  white  members. 

Q.  How  many  ?— A.  One. 

Q  How  many  members  of  the  council  are  there  ? — A.  There  are  tour 
wardens  and  an  intendant. 

Q.  Is  the  intendant  a  white  man  or  black  man  ? — A.  A  black  man. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  colored  people  or  the  white  people  are 
Q  a  majority  in  Hamburgh  ? — A.  The  colored  people  are  in  a  majority. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  population  of  Hamburgh  ? — A.  I  sup])ose  two 
QDdred  and  fifty. 

Q.  And  how  many  white  people  are  there  in  the  town  ? — A.  About 
>rty.five;  that  is  all,  takitfg  in  the  whole  corporation.  Eight  there  in 
>wn  there  is  not  over  twenty. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  9, 1877. 
Andrew  J.  Griffin  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  I  live  in  Hamburgh. 
JQ.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  born  and 
lined  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  I  will  be  thirty-two  years  the  8th  of  this 
^Uiing  May. 
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Q.  Where  were  yoa  on  the  8Lh  of  July  last  f — A.  I  was  in  Hauibargb, 

•  * 

sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  yoa  saw  any  armed  white  men  cx)miD^  iuto 
town  that  day. — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  day  did  they  commence  coming  in  f — A  Well, 
sir,  about  12  o'clock.    I  live  in  Hamburgh,  inside  of  the  corporation,  but 
I  live  on  Scholt's  Hill,  facing  the  two  public  roads,  the  Edgefield  abd 
the  Aiken  road,  and  about  12  o'clock  in  the  day,  Saturday,  as  a  gpo 
eral  thing,  I  see  more  people  coming  into  town  than  any  other  time; 
bnt  that  day  I  never  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  at  one  o'clock  mj 
wife  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  asked  me,  did  I  know  what  ^u 
the  matter;  that  she  seen  a  great  many  men  coming  into  town.    I  said 
I  didn't  think  there  was  anything  the  matter,  and  she  said  to  me  to  come 
and  look  out  of  the  window,  and  I  did:  and  I  saw  such  a  large  body  of 
men  was  coming  on  into  town  I  concluded  to  come  down  to  Hambargh 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  if  there  was  anything  the  matter.    So  1 
went  on  down  to  the  town,  and  I  wei|t  into  Mr.  Spencer's  warehonse 
there,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  general  excitement  then;  and 
about  two  o'clock,  I  suppose  between  two  and  three,  I  seen  sach  a  bodj 
of  men  gatliering  in  that  I  then  began  to  get  excited,  and  General  But- 
ler at  that  time  he  went  up  to  the  council-chamber,  and  Spencer  and  be 
were  consulting;  and  Mr.  Spencer  left  him  then,  and  I  passed  bim.and 
asked  where  he  was  going,  and  he  said  he  was  going  down  to  Jud^ 
Kivers's  oflBce,  and  told  me  to  come  on  and  go  down  there  with  bim.  So 
we  went  down  by  the  drill-room,  passed  that  to  go  to  Rivers's  oflSce,aDd 
Rivers  was  not  there.    There  was  a  body  of  about  seventeen  or  eiglI^ 
een  armed  men  there  before  the  office-door. 
Q.  White  men  f  —  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  those  white  men  who  were  armed 
before  Rivers's  office  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  tbe  Dames 
of  a  few  of  them:  Henry  Qetzen,  Tommy  Butler,  and  some  of  tbe 
Glovers — one  or  two  of  the  Glovers ;  one  of  the  Glovers  in  particnlar, 
sure;  I  don't  know  whether  they  was  both  there  or  not.  I  became 
somewhat  excited  then,  and  I  did  not  notice  particular;  bat  those 
three  men  I  am  sure  was  there,    i 

Q.  What  took  place  then  f — A.  We  didn't  stop  to  se^.  In  coming 
back  from  Rivers's  office  we  passed  through  a  corner  of  the  street  where 
the  old  Hamburgh-bank  building  is,  and  his  office  is  below,  and  when  we 
went  down  that  way  we  didn't  see  nothing  on  the  street;  but  as  we  were 
coming  on  back — me  and  Mr.  Spencer — we  looked  down  that  street, and 
there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  I  suppose,  armed  bodies  of  men 
drawed  up  on  that  street  on  their  horses. 

Q.  White  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  just  before  we  crossed  tbe  street, 
we  came  across  Mr.  A.  B.  Butler,  and  he  hollered  to  Mr.  Spencer;  be 
hollered,  ''  Sam,  we  are  going  to  make  it  God-damned  hot  here  iu  Hain 
burgh  here  to-day." 

Then  1  got  excited  and  went  up  in  the  drill-room,  and  these  men  were 
up  there  iu  the  drill-room,  and  they  appeared  to  be  pretty  scared;  and 
this  man  Attaway  asked  me  if  I  thought  tbere  was  any  danger,  and  I 
said  tbat  I  believed  that  those  men  intended  to  do  some  damage  here 
from  what  I  heard  Mr.  Butler  say.  He  says,  *'  Griffin,  I  wish  joii  would 
go  out  and  see,  and  try  and  see  what  you  can  do,  and  see  if  tbeie  is  any 
way  for  us  to  get  out  of  here ; "  and  I  told  him  I  would  do  so,  and  I  went 
out. 

My  intention  was  to  get  back  home.  When  I  got  out  I  started  np  the 
street,  and  I  got  most  to  this  council  chamber,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
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he  men  were  Strang  out  all  along,  like  pickets,  all  about  there  on  the 
*oads ;  and  I  started  to  go  back  in  the  drill-room,  for  I  tiiought  that  was 
he  safest  place  for  us,  and  I  heard  that  thev  done  struck  men  in  the 
ace  in  the  streets,  and  I  thought  my  safest  plan  was  to  go  back  there ; 
md  when  I  got  back  to  this  corner  called  Davis  Lepfield's  corner,  where 
le  keeps  a  store  there,  there  was  a  gun  fired,  what  I  supposed  to  be 
rom  the  river-bank  ;  and  I  stops  right  there,  and  was  looking  on  down 
hat  way  toward  the  river-bank,  and  I  heard  some  one  holler  to  a  party 
»f  white  men  across  the  street,  '^  Don't  let  them  niggers  pass  through 
here;  keep  them  back;''  and  I  looked  over  there  and  this  man  was 
itanding  right  behind  a  brick  piazza,  like  it  was  with  brick  pillars,  and 

saw  this  man  raise  his  hand  and  point  his  pistol  directly  at  me,  and  I 
an  back  then,  and  I  heard  then  a  general  firing,  and  I  got  into  Speu- 
er's  yard,  and  I  dodged  around  in  there  along  until  daylight.  1  was 
n  his  yard  all  through  the  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  armed  men  went  into  Spencer's 
lonse  that  night,  when  you  were  there  in  his  yard  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  know  about  that. — A.  Well,  about 
welve  o'clock  or  one  o'clock — I  ain't  sure  about  the  time  of  night — we 
fent  in  Sam  Spencer's 

Q.  Who  f — A.  Sam  Picksley,  Spencer,  and  myself.  We  was  up  in  his 
louse,  and  Spencer  said,  ''  Boys,  we  better  get  out  of  here."  I  says, 
'No,  I  don't  think  they  will  come  in  here.''  He  says,  "  You  all  better 
ake  ray  advice ;  I  am  going  out  anyhow ;"  and  we  went  out  of  the  house 
nd  turned  the  corner  of  his  house,  and  men  came  in  there.  They  came 
1  there  and  asked  for  Spencer,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  money  in  there, 
'hat  vvas  what  I  heard  mvself  after  I  got  out.  My  mother  was  jsick  in 
tiere,  and  I  was  uneasy.  We  crept  back,  and  I  could  hear  them  talking 
>  my  mother  and  sister.  They  asked  her  where  was  Spencer's  money. 
he  told  them  that  they  didn't  have  any.  They  told  her  tbat  she  was 
damned  liar;  I  heard  that,  I  know,  distinctly.  They  staid  in  there 
>nie  time,  and  we  heard  them  coming  down,  and  I  jum|)ed  over  in  the 
ard,  in  Mrs.  Damm's  yard,  opposite  her  cowhouse,  and  staid  there 
ntil  I  knowed  all  of  them  was  gone  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  ferry  to  Augusta  was  taken  possession 
P  that  night! — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge;  only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  about  this  matter! — A.  I  know  what 
Cr.  Harrison  Butler  told  us  boys  about  two  or  three  weeks  before  this 
ling  taken  place. 

Q.  You  may  tell  what  he  told  you. — A.  He  is  a  man  that  has  a  great 
eal  of  talk  with  the  negroes  around  town  there,  and  he  would  come  in 
nd  go  to  talking  about  the  election  and  everything;  and  he  told  us 
^veral  times,  in  my  presence,  that  he  could  bring  from  five  hundred  to 
Tteen  hundred  armed  men  in  there  any  time. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

^  Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  tearing  up  of  those  graves  on  the 

ill  where  you  live  ! — A.  Graves  ! 
Q.  Yes. — A.  Do  you  mean  the  time  some  graves  was  dug  into  there  I 
Q.  Yes. — A.  All  I  know  about  that  I  know  there  was  an  old  nigger 

lere,  a  grave-digger,  named — I  will  tell  you  his  name  in  a  few  min- 

tes — old  man  Jake  Samuels,  an  old  darkie  here  now  in  Columbia. 
Q.  How  many  graves  were  torn  up! — A.  I  don't  know;  I  understood 

t)ey  was  accused  of  digging  those  graves,  and  they  was  arrested,  and 

8  O  70L  11—39 
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they  got  out  of  it  somehow ;  said  they  was  looking  for  money  or  some 
tbiDg  that  was  buried  there. 

By  Mr.  ChrIsti ANO Y : 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  that  yourself !— A.  S0 
more  than  what  I  heard. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  robberies  around  your  town  of 
wagons,  &c.f — A.  No  more  than  what  I  heard.  I  have  seen  one  or  two 
trials  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  into  that  drill-room  that  nijrht !— A.  1 
happened  to  go  in  there  because  I  thought  that  was  the  safest  place  for 
me  to  go. 

Q.  That  was  the  most  dangerous  place  for  you  to  go  to. — A.  Idido't 
think  so  when  I  could  not  get  home, 

Q.  You  went  there  to  get  (Tut  of  <langerf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  that  so-called  military  company  f — A.  Xo,  sir, 

Q.  Had  nothing  to  do  with  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Still  you  ran  into  the  drill-room  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  first  time 
since  that  company  has  been  organized. 

Q.  They  sent  you  out  to  see  what  was  going  on ;  to  make  obsenr* 
tions ! — A.  I  went  in  there  and  Attaway  axed  my  opinion,  what  I  thoo^t 
the  white  people  was  going  to  do;  and  he  said,  **  Griffin,  will  yongooot 
and  see  if  there  is  any  danger,  or  any  way  for  us  to  get  out  of  bere,"  aid 
I  told  him  1  would;  and  while  he  was  talking  to  me  I  made  up  raymintl 
to  get  back  home  if  1  could. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  that  drill  room? — A.  I  suppose  aboflt 
thirty-five  or  forty. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  fired  the  first  gun  ? — A,  No,  sir,  bnt  I  am 
pretty  confident  it  was  fired  from  the  river- bank. 

Q.  You  heard  that  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  from  the  reports  of  the  goDS 
from  where  I  was  standiug.  I  would  not  swear  that  it  was  done  from 
the  river-bank. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  the  darkies  all  say  that  it  was  fired  from  the 
river-bank  ! — A.  Did  I  hear  them  all  say  that! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Of  course  I  have  heard  them  say  so. 

Q.  You  never  heard  the  white  people  say  that,  did  you  f— A.  1  never 
heard  them  say  nothing  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dock  Adams  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  hifn  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  long.  "Ibe 
first  time  General  Grant  run  for  office  I  got  acquainted  with  him;  then 
I  was  working  in  Georgia. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  people  in  Hamburgh  say  about  hiai,  asto 
whether  he  is  a  good  man  or  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  in  AugiistAtoo. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  they  say  about  him  ?— A.  The  whites,  since  this 
Hamburgh  riot,  says  he  is  a  mighty  bad  man.  I  have  knowuhimofi 
and  on,  I  suppose,  for  about  fifteen  years. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 
Q.  What  do  the  colored  people  say  ?— A.  I  never  heard  them  say  any 
thing  disrespectful  of  him. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  whites  say  anything  about  him  before  the 
Hamburgh  riot  ? — A.  No,  sir.    He  seemed  to  be  a  man  that  coald  get 
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»  great  deal  of  work  out  of  the  whites  in  Georgia,  like  myself.  Before 
tliis  last  election  of  General  Grant  me  and  him  took  a  very  active  part 
in  Richmond  County,  Georgia. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sam  Picksley  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  say  about  him,  as  to  whether  he  is  a  good 
Txiau  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  against  him  ! — A.  I  never  heard 
€3ven  any  white  people  say  anything  against  him.  So  far  as  I  know 
£i.bout  him  he  is  a  very  quiet,  peaceable  kind  of  a  man. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  anything  said  about  Picksley  by  anybody, 
Itave  you! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  sort  of  a  character  that  nobody  talks  much  about  any- 
-^ay  f — A.  No,  sir. 


FRANK  ROBINSON— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  9,  1877. 
Frank  Robinson  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  I  live  in  Hamburgh. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  there  ever  since 
^  birth. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  all  your  life  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  Nineteen  years  old. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  military  company  in  Hamburgh,  called 
ock  Adams's  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  non-commissioned  officer 

that  company. 
Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  in  that  company  ? — A.  Fourth  corporal. 
<^.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  it? — A.  I  had  been  a  mem- 
X  of  it  for  about  three  months — along  about  three  months. 
<5.  Before  July  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Were  you  with  the  company  on  the  4th  of  July  when  they  were 
^^illing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

^.  Were  you  on  the  8th  of  July? — A.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  whole 
^^^^  until  about  five  o'clock  I  was  in  a  store  where  I  staid  at  in  Ham- 
^vi.rgh  there;  and  at  that  time  I  left  the  store  and  went  around  thestreets 
^^^<1  went  up  in  the  drill-room.  1  saw  so  many  men  in  town,  about  there, 
^^at  I  was  afraid  to  stay  there. 

Q.  You  may  tell  us  about  how  many  white  men  you  saw  coming  into 
^^^^n,  and   how  they  came;  whether  in  squads  or  singly,  or  whether 
?^^ed  or  not. — A.  Well,  1  will  tell  you.    The  first  buggy  I  seen  come 
^^»  it  contained  General  M.  C.  Butler  and  some  other  man,  1  don't  know 
^'fco  he  was.    It  was  in  front;  and  next  1  seen  Robert  Butler  in  his  buggy 
^^d  another  man  in  there,  with  guns  and  pistols  there  in  the  buggy, 
^^d  ttiree   men  on  horses  behind  them.    They  all  went  on  around  to 
**  udge  Rivers's  office.    They  went  around  there  and  staid  there  a  little 
^hile,  and  I  stepped  in  the  center  of  the  street,  and  there  I  saw,  I  sup- 
pose, about  one  hundred  and  fifty   men  in  the  ditch,  watering  their 
^orses,  and  they  would  come  down  in  Hamburgh,  two  and  three  at  a  time. 
*  Suppose  they  was  assembled  there  about  thirty  or  forty  in  the  streets 
j*iere.    After  that  I  left  there  and  went  to  the  drill-room  and  went  on 
^p  of  the  house. 
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Q.  What  did  you  go  to  the  drill-room  firr  f — A.  Well,  1  got  scared. 
I  thought  it  was  not  safe  for  ine  to  stay  there.  They  came  iuto  the 
store  there 

Q.  What  store  were  you  in  ! — A.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Booth's. 

Q.  Were  you  working  for  her  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  IsuU 
work  for  her  now. 

Q.  Who  came  into  the  store,  white  men  or  colored  men! — ^A.  Whiu 
men  came  in  there  and  tried  to  buy  cartridges  and  ammaDitioo  aod 
buckshot  and  powder,  and  the  like;  and  she  forbid  me  to  sell  totbeoi. 
and  I  would  not  sell  them  none,  and  they  commenced  curaing  nif,aiMl 
some  of  them  knew  me,  and  one  of  them  says,  "You  are  oue  of  tbe 
damned  scoundrels  that  belongs  to  the  militia  company;"  and  I  gotoot 
the  back  way  and  went  around  toward  the  drill-room  and  weutopiQ 
there. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  took  place  after  you  got  to  the  drill-room- 
A.  Well,  I  was  in  the  drill-room  about  three  quarters  of  an  hoar,  I 
reckon,  and  the  men  they  commenced  surrounding  the  drillroom,  audi 
WHS  sitting  on  the  left  side  of  the  house  that  ruus  down  Center  street, 
and  I  seen  Henry  Getzen,  who  was  running  all  the  women  out  of  the 
street,  and  I  said,  '*Boys,  it  looks  like  there  going  to  be  a  fight  here,  it 
does,  sure.''  And  after  that  I  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  hoase^and 
got  up  on  a  chimney,  and  a  little  after  that  they  commenced  shootlDgoa 
the  drill-room,  or  the  house. 

Q.  Where  did  that  firing  commence  from  ! — A.  It  commenced  from 
the  abutment  on  the  Columbia  and  Augusta  Rail  road -bridge. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  firing  on  the  drill  room  continue  before  any  shoti 
were  fired  from  the  drill-room  T — A.  1  could  not  tell  vou  how  longiln'J 
tired  before  any  fire  was  returned  from  the  top  of  the  house.  1  uoiii 
know  anything  about  the  time;  I  was  too  excited. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  You  were  on  top,  were  you  ! — A.  I  was,  sir.    They  fired  on  thei* 
al)out  half  a  hour  before  there  was  a  shot  fired  in  return. 
Q.  That  is  from  tbe  top  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  go  out  of  the  drill-room  ? — A.  I  went  out  vb^'' 
<ht^  rest  of  them  got  out.  . 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  f — A.  I  went  over  into  Schiller's  oflSce,  m^'^"^ 
another  fellow,  named  John  Freyer.  We  kept  on  through  theoffic^^"*^ 
went  out  in  the  street  and  tried  to  make  our  escape,  but  whenffejiot 
in  the  street  we  got  surrounded,  and  1  aimed  to  get  back,  and  after  ff« 
went  back  I  took  and  went  on 

Q.  Went  back  where  f— A.  Went  back  into  Schiller's  printiDg-offi«^' 
and  then  I  went  through  the  yard  and  got  over  the  fence  andwenti" 
Davis  Lepfield's  yard,  and  as  I  got  over  the  fence  I  was  shot  ^^  "" 
kept  on  through  the  yard  and  got  under  a  pile  of  cross-ties.  1  ^. 
there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  there  was  three  men  came  thfj*' 
two  had  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  the  third  a  lantern,  and  theyloo^^ 
around  after  me,  and  they  catched  hold  of  me  and  carried  meontbroUp 
Daram's  dining-room  out  on  the  street  to  General  M.  C.  Butler. 

Q.  What  took  place  when  they  carried  you  to  Butler!— A.  '^^^^^.r^ 
ried  me  out  there,  and  he  rode  up  and  says, "Who is  that!"  l^^^  ,.^ 
Frank  Robinson;"  he  says,  "What  are  you  doing  here!"Isay^ 
have  not  been  doing  anything;  the  men  came  in  there  and  brougW  ^ 
out''    He  says,  "Do  you  belong  to  the  militia  company!"  I  sft.^^ 
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',  sir."  He  says,  "Well,  we  killed  one  damned  nigger  down  there  to- 
ght,  and  I  want  yon  to  go  down  there  and  see  him,  and  see  if  you 
low  him.''  And  they  put  me  under  two  guards  and  carried  me  down 
ere,  and  wheei  they  got  to  where  he  was  they  says,  ''Who  is  thatT'  1 
ys,  ''That  is  Jim  Cook."  They  says,  *'  He  is  the  town-marshal,  ain't 
?"  I  says,'*  Yes,  sir ;"  and  they  said,  "  Damn  him,  he  will  be  a  town- 
^rshal  no  more;"  and  I  says,  " I  don't  know,  sir;"  and  they  took  me 
ck  again,  and  the  guards  that  had  me  they  had  pistols  in  their  hands, 
(1  they  said,  "General,  is  you  ready?"  and  he  said, "No,  don't  kill 
ni,  but  take  him  over  there  and  keep  him  until  I  call  for  him." 
Q.  Butler  said  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  carried  me  over  the  ditch 
^ht  under  the  railroad,  and  I  staid  down  there  among  a  crowd  of  men, 
d  he  came  back  in  half  an  hour  and  told  them  to  carry  me  round 
the  ring. 

Q.  Who  didt— A.  General  Butler. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  they  then  do  to  you  ? — A.  They  carried  me  around 
ere,  and  I  staid  there  until  they  was  making  a  way  what  to  do  with 
all. 

Q.  Well,  you  staid  there  while  they  talked  about  what  they  would  do 
th  you  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  What  was  the  talk  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  talked ;  they 
3Dt  off  aside,  a  good  ways  from  the  ring. 

% 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  go  into  the  drill-room  I — A.  Who  told  me  to  go 

there  ? 

Q.  Yes;  who  told  you  to  go  in  there! — A.  Nobody  never  told  me  to 
'  in  there. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  there? — A.  I  went  there  because  I  didn't  know 
lere  else  to  go.    I  went  there  to  get  out  of  their  way. 
3.  You  went  right  into  the  place  of  danger  to  get  out  of  danger  f — 

Xo,  sir. 

i.    Was  it  not  a  pretty  dangerous  place  about  that  drill-room  before 
I  got  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

U    You  found  it  a  pretty  dangerous  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
U    Quite  as  dangerous  as  the  place  you  left ! — A.  It  was  not  a«  dan- 
>ci8  as  the  place  I  left,  only  when  they  brought  a  cannon  there,  and 
^11  left  before  the  cannon  commenced  firing  at  us. 
U    Did  you  have  a  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  no  gun. 
t-    Did  you  have  a  pistol  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  an  old  pistol  about 
'  long,  [indicating,!  a  little  Derringer;  that's  all  I  had. 
1*    You  went  up  on  top  of  the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'•    How  many  men  were  up  there  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  ten  or  fifteen. 
!-    Ten  or  fifteen  men  were  up  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
5*    Had  their  guns  ? — A.  Some  of  them, 
t*    Did  they  fire  up  there? — A.  There  was  not  more  than  four  or  five 

i*    Who  were  they? — A.  I  don't  know. 

^«   You  don't  know  who  did  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  tell  who  did 

^«  Yon  cannot  tell  who  fired  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

c-   But  you  are  sure  there  was  somebody  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

c-  How  much  firing  was  there  from  the  drill-room  ? — A.  I  could  not 
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Q.  Give*  US  an  idea. — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Could  you  bear  them  shooting  f — A.  From  the  rate  the  ballets 
came  over  the  house 

Q.  Could  you  hear  them  from  the  other  places,  tool— A.  No, sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  where  they  shot  from  ? — A.  I  was  standing  be- 
hind the  chimney,  and  I  seen  the  flashing  from  the  river-bank  from  the 
pillar. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  killed  the  young  white  man  f — A.  I  don't  know 
nothing  about  a  young  white  man  being  killed. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  killed  at  all  or  not  f — A.  No,  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  he  was  killed  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  tried  to  buy  ammunition  of  you  in  the  evening  f — A.  I  don^ 
know  who  it  was. 

Q.  But  when  they  were  trying  to  buy  that  ammunition  you  got  scared 
and  went  to  the  drill-room  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  did  you  go — did  you  slip  in  ? — A.  Slip  in  f    I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  window  into  the  drill-room  f — A.  I  weat 
through  the  streets. 

Q.  Any  white  men  along  in  the  streets! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  was 
along  the  street. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  drill-room? — A.  About  thirty ei^ht, I 
reckon. 

Q.  About  thirty -eight  ? — A.  There  was  about  six  men,  and  tbe  Iwl 
ance  of  them,  such  as  boys  like  myself,  from  nineteen  to  twenty  ooe, 
and  along  there. 


SPENCER  HARRIS— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  9, 1811. 
Spencer  Harris  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age,  Mr.  Harris! — Answer.  Between  thirty 
six  and  thirty-seven  years  old,  I  think,  sir,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  at  Hamburgh  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Hamburgh  on  the  8th  of  July  last? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  there! — A.  I  arrived  in  Hamburgh  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from! — A.  I  came  over  from  Augusta, Ga.;i»y 
work  was  over  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  when  you  got  over  into  Hamburgh ;  anytbiD? 
unusual  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Hamburgh  was  full  of  white  people. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  white  people  or  not! — A.  Yes,  sirj  armed  whit« 
people. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing! — A.  Well,  they  was  riding  about  from  one 
corner  to  the  other,  and  had  their  horses  hitched  all  about  ther^i" 
town. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  quiet  and  peaceable,  or  did  they  seem  tobe/^' 
cited  ! — A.  Seemed  to  be  excited,  sir ;  looked  like  they  were  eiciteu 
about  something. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  and  describe  what  you  saw  and  what  yon  did.-^j 
When  I  seen  the  large  multitude  of  white  people  and  seen  their  arms,  i 
knowed — at  least,  I  thought — I  expected  that  there  would  be  ^^^ 
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able.    I  went  about  the  street  awhile,  and  I  seen  Mr.  Getzeu  and  Mr. 

tier  and  Mr. 

J.  Which  Botler  ! — A.  Harrison  Butler  and  old  man  Butler. 

J.  Old  man  R.  J.  Butler! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  bis  son  Tommy.    They 

>t  coming  into  town  then,  so  many  of  them,  until  I  got  afraid  to  stay 

r  on  the  street 

i.  What  were  they  saying;  were  they  saying  anything  against  the 

ored  people  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  stay  close  enough  to  them ;  I  just  staid 

at  a  distance,  and  I  was  not  close  enough  to  understand  what  they 
d ;  and  we  goes  up  in  the  drill-room  where  the  company  was. 
J.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  company! — A.  No,  sir;  I  were  not  a 
mber  of  the  company — I  wa'n't  a  member  at  all ;  and  1  goes  up  there 

protection,  for  safety,  and  I  staid  up  there. 

J.  About  what  time  was  it  when  you  got  up  there  % — A.  Well,  sir,  it 
8  about,  I  reckon,  then  half  past  six,  as  near  as^  I  can  come  at  it ;  I 
In't  have  the  exact  time,  but  as  near  as  1  can  come  at  it,  it  was  about 
if  past  six  when  I  went  up  there,  and  I  staid  up  there  until  they 
nmeuced  firing. 

5.  Who  commenced  firing ;  where  was  the  firing  from  first ! — A.  From 
B  Charlotte  and  Columbia  bridge,  down  there  near  the  river-bank. 
Q.  Where  did  they  fire  to! — A.  Over  upon  the  drill-room. 
Q.  They  fired  upon  the  drill-room  ? — A.  Upon  the  drill-room,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  then  in  the  drill-room  ! — A.  In  the  drill-room,  right  there 
the  time ;  and  the  first  fire  I  heard  I  was  right  in  the  drill-room.    The 
B  was  right  from  the  river-bank,  from  the  Charlotte  and  Columbia 
ilroad. 

3.  How  long  did  they  continue  to  fire  in  that  way  ! — A.  They  con- 
ued  to  fire  in  that  way  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  before  the  com- 
ay  ever  returned  any  of  the  fire. 

i.  Then  they  returned  the  firing,  did  they,  from  the  drill-room  ! — A. 
s,  sir. 

J.  Well,  what  took  place  then  ! — A.  Well,  they  fired  on  in  that  way. 
ould  not  tell  you  exactly  how  long,  but  it  got  so  hot  firing  on  us  up 
*re  until  we  went  down  the  back  way  and  went  out,  got  out  of  the 
11  room  and  squandered  about  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  I 
nt  under  my  house. 

5.  You  went  under  your  house  ! — A.  I  went  under  my  house  and 
iy  came  to  searching  under  my  house,  and  I  knowed  they  would  catch 
5  under  there,  and  1  started  to  get  out  and  I  asked  them,  "  Please 
n't  shoot  me,  I  surrender ;"  and  they  told  me  to  come  out.  And  they 
^en  me  and  carried  me  down  to  the  ring  where  they  had  some  more 
them  they  had  catched,  and  they  kept  me  there  until  they  got  a  good 
^uy  men ;  and  they  moved  the  ring  then  and  went  down  near  the 
tarleston  Bailroad,  and  had  another  ring  down  there  and  put  me  in 
at  ring. 

Bv  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  when  they  moved  you  ! — A.  What  time 

Was,  sir  ! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  declare  I  could  not  tell  you  just  what  time  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  You  could  not  judge  the  time  very  accurately  in  that  excitement  ? — 
iould  not  judge  what  time  it  was;  I  ain't  certain  of  it,  yon  know,  but 
>hink  it  was  near  twelve  o'clock  that  they  moved  us  from  the  first 
Jg  to  the  second  ring.  Then  they  kept  me  there  until  they  got 
that  they  could  catch,  or  all  that  they  did  catch,  and  they  was  talking 
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what  they  sboold  do  with  us.  Some  says,  "  Pile  them  np,  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  like  frogs,  and  shoot  them  off ;"  and  some  Si^s one 
thing  and  some  says  another ;  and  some  says,  "  Let's  carry  them  to  the 
swamp  and  loose  them  there ;''  and  some  says,  "  Let's  Ciirry  tbem  to 
Aiken."  And  they  says,  "  Let's  court-martial  them."  And  another 
says,  "  No ;  General  Butler  has  given  us  orders  ;  let's  get  orders  from 
General  Butler."  And  they  goes  off  a  little  piece  from  that  ring— -tlim 
was  a  crowd  of  whit^  men — a  little  piece  from  that  ring,  and  when  they 
come  back  they  says,  "  We  have  got  orders  now  from  General  Butler 
what  to  do,  and  the  first  man  we  take  is  Attaway."  They  taken  Mr. 
Attaway  and  went  off'  across  the  Carolina  Railroad,  and  we  heard  a 
tremendously  firing,  and  they  came  back  again,  Jind  some  of  them  says, 
"  Go  and  get  an  order  from  General  Butler ;"  and  they  went  ott'  where 
that  crowd  of  white  men  was,  and  came  back  and  says,  "  We  have  got 
an  order  from  General  Butler  to  take  David  Phillips.''  And  they  took 
him  and  carried  him  away,  and  I  heard  a  tremendously  firing  and  they 
came  back  without  him,  and  this  time  there  was  a  gentleman  there  that 
knew  me  and  he  takes  me  out  of  the  ring. 

Q.  He  took  you  out  of  the  ring  ? — A.  He  took  me  out  of  the  riD«^f 
said  I  didn't  belong  to  the  company  no  how.  He  says,  '*  He  is  a  boy 
that  I  know,  and  he  is  a  harmless  boy ;"  and  he  took  me  out  and  car 
ried  me  off;  and  what  time  he  done  that  I  don't  know,  but  when  Deft 
the  ring  it  was  after  they  killed  them  two,  and  when  they  carried  roe 
oft*  there  was  another  young  man  by  the  name  of  Stevens — I  thick  his 
name  was — and  they  shot  him  as  I  was  going  out. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  when  Alfred  Minyard  was  taken  out!— A.  1 
don't  know  whether  it  was  Minyard  or  Stevens.  They  took  him  oat 
and  shot  him  as  I  was  going  out. 

Q.  One  or  the  other! — A.  One  or  the  other;  but  which  one  I  don't 
know,  sir,  for  certain. 

Q.  After  that  you  didn't  see  any  more  of  itf — A.  No,  sir;  I  vent 
clean  ott*  from  there ;  that  was  why  I  could  not  see.  The  gentlemao 
carried  me  off  where  I  would  be  safe. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  What  white  men  did  you  recognize  there  that  night!— A.  That 
evening  ! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  was  Tommy  Butler,  and  Harrison  Butler, 
Henry  Getzen,  and  old  man  Butler. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  Old  man  E.  P.  Butler  !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  Tommy  Butler's  father. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  General  Butler  there! — A.  No,  sir;  if  I  seen  him  ^ 
didn't  know  him ;  I  only  heard  his  name  called. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Hamburgh  ! — A.  I  have  lived  th^^7 
I  reckon,  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dock  Adams  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  j  ij 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  for  truth  in  Harabur^'h;  ^^^ 
do  people  say  about  him  ! — A.  No,  sir,  1  don't.  ,    . .    I  [j 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anybody  say  anything  against  him  !— A.  ^o,^^^'    I  ); 
I  have  not  heard  any  one  say  anything  against  him  at  all,  sir.  |  ); 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  Are  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Hamburgh  colored  or  wliit^^'' 
A.  Colored. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  there  of 
ock  Adani8;  what  they  think  of  Dock  Adams;  whether  they  think  he 
a  good  man  or  a  bad  man  ? — A.  Well,  the  mjijority  of  the  people  of 
amburt^h  speaks  in  his  behalf  as  a  gentleman  ;  they  all  speak  of  him 
a  very  nice  man.  As  far  as  I  know  about  him,  they  has  not  found 
ly  fault  with  him. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  there  f — A.  Well,  sir,  that  is  most  too 
tid  for  me.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  how  long  he  has  been  there. 
It  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it,  though,  I  think  he  has  been  there  two 
ars.  I  am  not  positive  though,  sir  ;  but,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it, 
I  has  been  there  two  years  if  not  longer. 

Q.  We)],  judging  from  the  estimation  which  the  people  hold  him  in 
nre  and  their  opinion  of  him,  would  you  believe  him  under  oath  ? — A. 
;s,  sir ;  I  would  believe  him. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  T.  J.  Moore,  a  colored  man  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Moore  in  Hamburgh  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Samuel  P.  Picksley  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  f — A.  I  have  known  Mr.  Picksley 

uit?tl»ing  over  two  years,  1  think,  sir. 

Q   Df)  you  know  what  his  reputation  in  Hamburgh  is  f — A.  I  don't 

low  anything  but  the  general  opinion  of  him.     Everybody  speaks  well 

hinj,  wliite  and  black — of  Mr.  Picksley — as  far  as  1  know  about  it,  in 
a  ui  burgh. 

Q  From  what  you  know  of  his  reputation  in  Hamburgh,  would  jou 
'lieve  him  under  oath! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  would;  emphatically,  I  would. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Louis  Schiller  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  I — A.  I  have  known  him  three  or 
»r  years,  as  well  as  1  can  come  at  it. 
Q.  He  is  a  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  white  man. 
Q.  What  was  his  business  there  in  Hamburgh  during  the  last  year? — 

Xothing  but  a  printer;  he  has  lately  put  up  a  printing-office  there. 
5  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  company  there  in  Hamburgh. 
CJ.  Was  he  a  trial-justice  too  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  trial  justice  too. 
^.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  in  Hamburgh  ;  what  the  peo- 

*  say  about  him  ! — A.  1  didn't  hear  anything  among  the  people  there 
Hamburgh  more  than  he  was  a  very  nice  man.  I  never  heard  any- 
ing  else  of  him.    He  was  a  very  nice  man. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  Schiller,  of  his  reputation  In  Hamburgh, 
)uld  you  believe  him  under  oath  I — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  would. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon: 

3«  Don't  you  know  that  there  were  a  great  many  people  there  who 
fhat  Dock  Adams  is  a  great  scoundrel ! — A.  No,  sir. 

h  £lave  you  not  heard  so  ? — A.  If  I  ever  heard  so,  it  is  more  than  I 
''^member. 

•  Uid  you  not  hear  it  in  Augusta  f — A.  No,  sir. 
^ever  heard  it  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

-J^ever  heard  anything  against  him  in  your  life  f — A.  I  never  heard 
^itig  against  Dock  Adams. 

^or  Schiller  f — A.  Well,  I  heard  some  white  people  give  him  a 
^    there. 

^or  Picksley  f — A.  Nor  Picksley. 
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Q.  Black  or  white  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wliom  did  .you  hear  speak  of  him  ? — A.  Of  Mr.  Schiller! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  Butlers  speak  about  him,  bat 
which  one  I  don't  know ;  but  I  have  Iveard. 

Q.  Has  he  not  the  reputation  of  being  a  defaulter  in  office,  failing  to 
pay  over  money  that  he  got  ? — A.  Let  me  understand  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  from  the  people  that  he  failed  to  pay  over 
the  money  that  he  got  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that! — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that.  lam 
not  in  Hamburgh  only  at  night.     My  business  is  all  over  in  Auixustn. 

Q.  Then  when  you  speak  of  the  character  of  these  men,  you  speak  of 
wh;it  von  know  yourself? — A.  Of  what  I  know  mvself. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  other  folks  think  about  them  f — A.  Idoo't 
know  what  other  folks  think  <about  them,  but  I  have  heard  them  talking 
about  them,  but  I  never  heard  anybody  say  they  was  anyways  kind  of 
rascally  men. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  went  to  the  drill-room  that  night  for. — A.  I  went 
in  there  for  safety  ;  to  keep  from  getting  hurt. 

Q.  Why,  that  was  the  most  dangerous  place  you  could  go  to,  in  the 
drill-room. — A.  If  it  was,  I  didn't  think  so,  because  most  all  the  men 
went  up  there,  and  1  thought  it  was  a  heap  the  best  to  be  where  the 
most  men  was. 

Q.  You  thought  that  they  would  not  fight  when  there  was  a  big 
crowd  of  men  f — A.  1  didn't  think  that  they  was  going  to  hurt  nieif  1 
was  inside  there. 

Q.  Did  they  tire  any  guns  from  the  drill-room  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Twenty  ! — A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  an  idea.  I  don't  expect  you  to  say  exactly  the  nom- 
ber,  but  give  us  an  idea. — A.  I  think  there  was  about  thirty  sii  up 
there. 

Q.  Did  they  all  fire  ! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  all  fired  iip  there 
or  not. 

Q.  Some  of  them  went  out  on  top? — A.  Some  of  them  went  out  on 
top. 

Q.  How  many  vent  out  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many 
went  out. 

Q  Did  they  take  their  guns  and  pistols  out  with  them  f— A.  They 
took  their  guns  out  with  them  up  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  tire  from  up  there!— A.  I  heard  them  fire  from 
inside  the  drill-room.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  whether  they  fired  from 
on  top  when  they  was  firing;  whether  it  was  from  on  top  or  inside  the 
drill-room.  I  was  excited.  I  was  not  in  the  room — in  the  main  room 
where  they  were  shooting  from.    I  was  in  a  room  privately  to  myself. 

By  Mr.  Ohristianoy  : 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  the  firing  was  from  the  inside  of  the 
building  or  on  top? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  But  you  know  they  had  guns  in  both  places! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  in  there  ! — A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  but  as 
near  as  I  can  tell,  to  give  a  guess  at  it,  there  was  about  thirty  gunsnp 
there. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  did  they  have  in  there  f — A.  I  don't  know 
how  much  ammunition  they  had  there. 
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Q.  You  didn't  notice  the  ammunition  t — A.  The  ammunition  that  they 
ad  they  had  in  their  pockets,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it.  1  don't  belong 
>  the  company. 

Q.  You  were  not  armed  f — A.  No,  sir.     . 

Q.  Had  no  gun  at  all! — A.  I  was  not  armed  with  a  militia-gun.  I 
ad  an  old  gun  of  my  own  that  I  carried  out  of  my  house  for  fear  that 
ley  might  attack  me,  and  I  kept  it  with  me  to  protect  me. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  house  and  got  your  gun  ? — A.  I  went  to  my  house 
tid  got  my  gun  so  I  could  defend  myself. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  stay  iu  your  house  like  a  quiet  man  ? — A.  I  was 
(raid  they  would  go  and  take  me  out. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  did  you  have! — A.  None;  only  what  was 
\  my  gun. 

Q.  Had  you  a  pistol  also  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  had  your  gun  f — A.  Just  had  my  gun. 

Q.  What  sort  of  gun  was  it ! — A.  A  double-barreled  guu. 

Q.  Asbot-giinf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  shoot  it  oft* that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  thatf — A.*  I  am  sure  of  that;  just  ns  sure  as  can 
e.  I  know  I  never  shot  it  oft".  I  wanted  to  keep  it  to  protect  me,  and 
eep  anybody  off'  of  me. 

Q.  Where  did  they  catch  you  f — A.  They  catched  me  under  my  house. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  any  of  those  that  went  up  on  top  of  the 
oase  had  guns  with  them  ? — A.  I  seen  them  when  they  came  down. 
hey  had  guns. 

Q.  Who  had  guns  ? — A.  That  company. 

Q.  Those  that  were  up  on  the  roof,  I  mean  ! — A.  That  is  what  I  am 
liking  about. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  each  one  of  them  had  a  guu  or  only  part  of 
lem  ? — A.  I  never  taken  notice  whether  all  of  them  had  gnus  or  not; 
ut  I  know  I  seen  some  of  them  with  guns.  I  likes  to  tell  the  truth  as 
ear  as  possible,  and  I  would  not  tell  anything  that  was  not  so,  if  it  was 
ossible.    I  don't  care  which  side  it  goes.    I  want  to  tell  the  truth. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10,  1877. 

J.  C.  Cannon  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  I  lives  in  Edgefield  County, 
iTashington  Township,  Shaw's  precinct.  I  reckon  1  am  giving  the 
ling  right. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Edgefield  Court-House? — A.  Nineteen  miles. 

Q.  W^ere  you  one  of  the  officers  of  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  office  f— A.  Marshal. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  go  on  and  tell  us  what  happened  at  that  precinct 
Q  the  day  of  the  election. — A.  Well,  the  first  place,  on  a  Monday,  which 
as  the  Gth  of  December,  Mr.  Joe  Merriweather  was  the  man  that  had 
le  key  and  Seber  Merriweather  was  the  man  had  the  box,  and  he  was 

colored  man,  and  Mr.  Joe  Merriweather  is  a  white  man  and  a  demo- 
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crat,  and  Seber  Merriweatber  was  a  republicau.     He  rode  all  day  Mon- 
day after  the  box,  this  white  man  did. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that;  where  did  he  ride  to  f — A.  Where  did 
he  ride  to  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  was  going  all  around  trying  to  inquire  where  the  box 
was  at,  and  he  had  no  right  to  the  box  because  he  had  the  key ;  and 
the  managers  told  him  I  had  the  box,  and  he  was  trying  to  get  a  chance 
to  get  away  with  the  box.  There  was  two  republicim  mauagini  and 
one  democrat,  and  they  were  to  swear  in  each  other;  and  on  the  day  of 
the  7th  of  November  there  wasn't  but  one  republican  manager,  and 
Jerry  Mackey,  they  would  not  let  him  tiike  part  because  he  was  not 
sworn  in ;  and  the  oath  was  put  in  the  box,  and  when  they  weut  to 
open  the  box  for  the  election,  the  thing  could  not  be  found  in  it. 

Q.  What  thing  f — A.  The  oath.  We  taken  the  box  Tuesday  niorn- 
ing  before  the  polls  were  open  there,  and  one  of  the  managers  be  was 
sitting  there  on  it,  and  they  taken  it  from  under  him  and  carried  it  off 
to  the  house,  and  when  the  box  came  to  be  opened  the  thing  was  uot  in 
there,  and  instead  of  there  being  two  republican  managers  thei^e  was 
but  one,  and  one  democratic  manager. 

Q.  There  were  two  managers  only  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  there  should 
have  been  three ;  and  in  tlie  commencement  of  the  election,  when  the 
box  was  opened  on  the  ground,  that  is,  the  election  was  oi)en,  and  they 
started  to  voting  right  on  the  ground,  and  they  found  out  that  they 
couldn't  do  there  like  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and  when  the  electioa 
was  open  they  taken  the  box  and  carried  it  up-stairs,  and  they  ^t  it 
like  they  wanted  to  do,  and  they  took  it  and  carried  it  up  there,  aod 
they  went  to  voting  up  there,  and  I  would  not  agree  for  the  managers 
to  go  up  there,  and  1  said,  "  Stay  down  where  every  man  can  pnt  in  his 
ticket."    They  had  the  box,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  democrats  for  the 
space  of  thirty  minutes.    And  then  I  went  to  the  camps  where  the  offi- 
cers was — the  soldiers — and  told  them  where  the  box  was  put,  and  that 
tbey  had  taken  it  and  carried  it  up  there,  and  that  we  could  not  go  op 
there  to  vote,  for  we  must  have  the  box  so  every  man  can  pat  in  his 
own  ticket.    I  said  I  had  orders  not  to  have  the  box  there,  and  I  said 
it  ought  to  be  placed  where  every  man  could  put  in  his  own  ticket,  and 
then  I  told  him  what  my  decision  was — this  commission,  what  I  bad 
for  the  marshal :  and  I  would  not  agree  to  have  the  box  up  there;  and 
they  brought  the  box  down  there  where  we  could  vote  again.   I  was 
the  marshal ;  I  was  the  precinct  chairman,  too ;  bm  I  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  issuing  the  tickets,  and  I  only  gave  them  to  the  dele- 
gates to  issue.    I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it  after  they  deputized 
me  deputy  marshal. 

On  that  morning,  on  the  day  of  the  election,  I  told  the  i)eople  that 
every  man  should  vote  according  to  his  own  opinion.  If  a  coloi*ed  man 
wanted  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  he  was  privileged  to  do  it;  and  if 
a  white  man  wanted  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  he  was  privilejjed  to 
do  it.  No  man  need  to  vote  any  way  but  the  way  he  wanted  to  vote. 
If  any  man  was  persuaded  to  vote  he  had  a  right  to  arrest  him  if  he  was 
trying  to  make  him  vote  if  he  didn't  want  to  vote. 

There  was  a  white  man  there  by  the  name  of  Robert  Morgan.  I  sayS 
**  If  anybody  uses  'timidation  there,  I  will  arrest  him;  "  and  ho  said  be 
would  like  damned  well  to  see  me  arrest  a  white  man.  I  told  him  I 
would  arrest  any  man  of  either  party ;  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it,  and  I 
should  do  it;  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  see  me  do  it,  and  damned  if 
he  wouldn't  shoot  me;  and  he  had  his  hand  on  his  coat  pretty  close  to 
bis  pistol  at  the  time  he  was  talking  with  me. 
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I  had  to  go  down  to  Columbia  about  this  same  thing,  and  when  I  went 
ack  home  I  was  turned  off  from  the  place,  the  12th  of  December,  on 
jcount  of  being  an  officer.    Mr.  Hudson  says  his  reason  for  turning 
e  off  was  because  I  was  a  leader  in  politics. 
Q.  Whose  land  were  jou  on! — A.  Dr.  Hudson's. 
Q.  How  long  had  you  been  on  his  place! — A.  Three  or  four  years. 
Q.  You' rented  on  shures! — A.  My  father  renting  the  lan<l,  and  I 
orked  with  him ;  and  he  ordered  me  off*  the  12th  of  December. 
Q.  Dr.  Hudson  is  a  white  man  and  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
ley  had  been  trying  to  persuade  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
id  I  would  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  taken  me  out — you  know  I  was 
leader  in  that  township  for  the  people — I  was  the  precinct  chairman. 
Q.  What  hid  Dr.  Hudson  tell  you  the  reason  was  that  he  wanted  you 
►  leave!— A.  Because  1  was  a  United  States  officer. 
Q.  Tell  us  what  took  place  between  you  and  Dr.  Hudson,  when  he 
dd  you  that  he  would  not  let  you  stay  on  his  place  any  longer. — A. 
e  was  advising  me  long  before  the  mouth  of  the  election  not  to  interlere 
ith  politics,  and  I  would  not  agree  with  him ;  and  just  before  the 
ection  he  came  and  took  me  out  again,  and  took  me  out  in  the  swamp, 
Dd  told  me  that  if  1  didn't  let  alone  following  up  politics  I  would  lose 
ly  life.    That  was  before  the  election. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  did  that! — A.  Dr.  Hudson  ;  this  same  man  ;  and  the  day  of 
be  election  he  came  and,  patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  just  so,  says, 
*Now,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  ;  don't  you  have  anything  to  do  here 
:o  day ;  you  keep  quiet."  1  told  him  I  was  going  to  do  according  to 
aw,  to  my  understanding;  and  he  turned  me  oft'  afterward. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  ? — A.  He  told  me  what  I  told  you  about 
1^  United  States  officer ;  that  is  what  he  told  me,  and  not  meddling  witli 
'olitics:  that  is  what  1  have  told  you  about;  that  he  told  me  so  out  of 
i»  mouth.  He  told  me  on  the  12th  of  December — that  was  the  month 
fter  the  election  was. 

Q.  Alter  the  election  was  in  November! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  in  De- 
*niber,  since  the  election,  he  ordered  me  oft*  his  place.  I  didn't  move 
gbt  off,  and  next  the  order  was  to  have  me  subscribed,  [proscribed.] 
«aid,  ''I  cannot  get  a  home  anjwhere,  any  which  way  I  go;"  and  he 
do,  "  You  cannot  stop  here."  And  1  ain't  got  no  home,  anyhow,  and 
expect  my  family  now  is  out  of  doors.  He  charged  me  $5  a  day  from 
»e  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  so  ! — A.  Yes ;  that  is,  he  made  the  agent  do  it. 

Q.  Did  his  agent  tell  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  right  to  my  door 
^U  told  me  so. 

Q.  What  did  his  agent  say  ! — A.  He  says,  *'  You  must  leave  the  house, 
^U  get  out  of  this  house.    I  want  it."    That  was  the  first  week  in  Jan- 

iry. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  to  you! — A.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  take 
^le,  and  said  to  him,  "  1  am  going  to  take  time  in  leaving."  He  says. 
As  long  as  you  stay  on  the  place  from  the  Ist  of  January  you  have 
^t  to  pay  $5  a  day."  If  that  is  right  I  want  to  know  it,  because  I  can- 
^t  get  a  home  anywhere  ;  if  I  cannot  get  a  home  at  Edgefield  Court- 
louse  I  cannot*  get  it  anywhere. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

B^'  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Q.  Are  you  paying  $5  a  day  now  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  your  father's  lease  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  the  3l8t  of  December  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  .you  a  deputy  marsbal  f — A.  Mr.  Beatty.  I  don't 
know  bis  name,  but  it  is  at  home,  and  I  aiu^t  got  it  here  with  me. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  paper  is  it! — A.  It  is  in  two  papers,  one  in  print- 
ing from  beginning  to  end,  and  one  is  writing  on  one  side  and  writing 
and  printing  on  the  other. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  there  ! — A.  I  was  just  marshal. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  as  marshal  t — A.  I  was  to  keep  peace- 
to  have  no  confusion.  If  there  was  any  confusion  or  tumult  or  any- 
thing I  was  to  stop  it.  If  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  I  was  to 
arrest  them,  and  if  I  could  not  do  that  I  was  to  go  to  camp  for  the  sol- 
diers. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  right  to  tell  them  where  to  put  the  box?— A. 
That  was  what  they  told  me  at  the  courthouse. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  the  box  f  You  had  the  box  on  Monday.— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  that.  They  told  me  I  had  it  to  get  a cbauce to 
get  away  to  carry  it  to  the  poll.  The  manager  did,  because  he  didn't 
feel  it  was  right  that  he  should  have  the  box  when  be  had  the  key.  Mr. 
Merriweatber,  the  democrat,  had  the  key,  and  Seber  Merriweather,  a 
republican,  had  the  box. 

Q.  Was  that  not  right! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  But  the  democrat  wanted  to  get  the  box  and  the  key  both?— A. 
Yesy  sir ;  and  he  did  get  it  Tuesday  morning. 

By  Mr.  Merbimon  : 

Q.  Who  said  so  ? — A.  I  saw  him  when  he  went  into  the  door  with  it. 

Q.  Was  not  the  republican  poll- bolder  with  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  by  himself? — A.  By  himself,  with  the  other  democrats. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Merriweather  ! — A.  How  do  you  wean? 

Q.  Is  he  a  respectable  man  or  a  bad  man  ? — A.  He  is  a  bad  man. 

Q.  A  bad  man,  is  be! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  don't — I  don't  know  what  to 
say  about  him 

Q.  Is  he  a  thief! — A.  I  don't  know  what  that  means. 

Q.  Does  be  steal? — A.  No,  sir;  he  don't  do  that,  as  I  knows  on.  I 
never  have  lived  with  him,  but  I  have  been  living  close  to  him. 

Q.  Does  he  lie? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  about  that. 

Q.  At  all  events,  you  don't  have  much  faith  in  him! — A.  No, sir;! 
don't  have  none. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  much  faith  in  any  white  people  there  at  all?- 
A.  Of  course  I  have. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  treat  the  blacks  very  badly  f — A.  The  whit« 
people  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Some  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them  don't 

Q.  You  voted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  voted  at  your  box  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  to  save 
my  life,  but  there  was  ten  to  one. 

Q.  Blacks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  blacks  were  ten  to  one  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ten  to  one 
white  man. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  between  four  hundred  and  five 
hundred. 

Q.  Troops  were  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  precinct! — A.  Shaw's  precinct. 

Q.  All  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  man  that  wanted  to  votet  that  day 
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;  they  thooght  was  old  enough.    Mr.  Miller  was  the  raan  to  challenge 
votes,  and  many  a  white  man  voted  there  without  giving  his  name; 

told  the  clerk,  and  said  '*  You  know  my  name ;"  and  there  was  some 
te  people  voted  there  that  I  didn't  know  the  names  of,  I  am  not  able 
bink. 
.  Did  they  swear  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  swore  some  of  them, 

some  they  didn't. 

:.  They  didn't  swear  them  all! — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't. 
.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  of  it,  because  I 

that.  I  was  standing  right  there,  and  I  saw  them  walk  up  and 
ar  them  that  they  did  swear.  There  was  not  very  many  that  they 
I't  swear  in. 

(.  Why  didn't  you  stop  that  f — A.  I  thought  that  was  the  super- 
►rs'  business. 

|.  You  didn't  think  that  was  in  your  line! — A.  No,  sir. 
j.  Was  there  a  colored  supervisor  th^re  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
j.  A  white  one,  too  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

!•  Did  they  not  interfere  I — A.  Interfere  with  them  men  f 
[.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

J.  Neither  the  black  nor  the  white  man  interfered  f — A.  No,  sir.    The 
te  men  interfered  with  the  black  people,  and  the  blacks  didn't  inter- 
)  with  the  white  people. 
J.  Were  there  troops  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  And  the  troops  were  there  to  back  them,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
y  didu't  ask  for  no  troops.    They  said  that  over  fifty  times. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10,  1877. 
TonN  Maktinbobough  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Juestion.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  Edgefield  village, 
i.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  Very  nearly  two  years, 
i.  Where  did  you  reside  prior  to  going  to  Edgefield? — A.  In  New 
rk  City. 

\.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native! — A.  New  York. 
\,  What  official  connection  did  you  have  with  the  election  in  Edge- 
i  County  last  fall! — A.  I  was  manager  of  the  election. 
\.  At  what  precinct! — A.  Box  No.  2,  Edgefield  village. 
\.  You  may  go  on  and  state  what  occurred  at  that  box  on  the  day  of 
election. 

'he  Witness.  Shall  I  state  what  occurred  the  day  after  the  election 
>! 

tr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir ;  commence  that  date  or  farther  back  than 
t,  if  anything  special  occurred. 

L.  Before  the  election  there  was  considerable  threatening  and  con- 
arable  intimidation  going  on,  and  on  the  day  previous  to  the  election 
commissioners  gave  me  the  box  and  told  me  to  hold  the  polls  at  the 
ool-house  there,  and  the  democratic  manager  endeavored  to  take 
'  box  away  from  me,  but  didn't  prevail. 

J.  Now, how  did  he  endeavor  to  take  it  away  from  you! — A.   He 
ne  and  abused  me,  and  drew  his  pistol,  and  so  on. 
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By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  M.  A.  Markart. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Go  right  on. — A.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Gtb  I  went  to  the  school 
house,  where  the  voting  was  to  take  place,  and  erected  a  niihuj:  there 
to  keep  the  voters  iu  (ront  of  the  boxes,  so  that  they  could  go  ri|fbt  io 
the  door  and  deposit  their  tickets  in  the  box.  That  uight  alyoiit  seven 
o'clock  about  three  hundred  white  men  came  from  the  country  on  horsf 
bark,  and  went  over  there  by  the  school-house  and  arranged  theinsekK 
there  an<l  built  fires  and  had  a  tent.  They  were  arm^  with  pistob 
and  guns,  and  there  was  a  wagon  with  guns  there. 

Bv  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

«. 

Q.  Did  you  see  itf — A.  I  saw  it. 

Q.  You  saw  the  wagon  with  guns! — A.  I  saw  the  wagon  with  guns. 
Q.  How  many  ! — A.  The  wagon  was  full ;  I  don't  know  how  many 
guns  were  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Go  right  on  with  your  statement. — A.  I  heard,  toward  night,  that 
they  had  broken  down  the  railing  I  had  built  in  the  school-house  and  I 
went  to  see.  It  was  a  dark  night  and  raining,  so  I  knew  they  could  not 
tell  I  wsts  a  colored  man,  and  I  walked  among  them  and  I  looked  in  the 
school  house  window,  and  I  saw  the  railing,  and  I  thought  that  the  rail 
ing  was  broken  down,  and  I  went  then  to  the  door,  where  I  conld  see  bet 
wi\  and  I  saw  that  it  was  broken  down  ;  and  I  went  back  to  the  United 
b. rites  niiirshal,  the  commissioner,  and  told  him  about  it,  and  be  said  be 
would  do  something  ;  I  don't  know  what  he  did.  In  the  momiugabont 
hiiir  p^st  live  I  and  the  other  republican  manager  went  over  there,  and 
the  outside  of  building  was  crowded  with  men,  and  they  had  a  fire  and 
hiid  a  tent  there. 

Q.  Wnite  men  ? — A.  White  men.  They  were  cursing  and  going  od 
and  abusing  and  cursing  shamefully  every  notable  republican  that  they 
knew  of.  We  went  in  the  building  and  we  found  that  crowded;  and 
they  had  a  lire  in  there,  and  some  were  lying  down  on  the  floor  aod 
some  sitting  down.  As  soon  as  we  went  in  a  good  many  of  them  hoi 
lered,  '*  Bere  goes  the  radicals  with  the  box."  There  I  siiw  M.  A.  Par- 
m*  nter,  Olando  Sheppard,  acting  United  States  supervisor,  aud  many 
other  white  men.  And  I  asked  the  gentlemen  to  allow  me  room  to  re- 
erect  this  railing,  and  they  cursed  and  went  on  and  said,  *'Xo,  yoa 
shan't  <lo  it ;"  and  some  of  them  circled  around  me  with  pistols,  blodg 
eons,  and  sticks  and  everything  else,  cursing  and  abusing  me.  WelU 
spoke  to  Markart,  the  democratic  supervisor,  and  he  talked  iudiflfer 
ently,  as  if  he  didn't  care  whether  it  was  built  or  not.  Then  we  spoke 
to  Mr.  Sheppard,  and  Sheppard  he  would  do  nothing. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  W  ho  Is  Shepard  ? — A.  Olando  Sheppard,  United  States  supervisor 
there ;  and  after  a  while  we  managed  to  get  them  out,  and  I  told  them, 
*'  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  don't  intend  to  let  me  go  on  and  re-erect  this 
railing  I  will  go  away  with  the  box."  I  just  told  them  that,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  had  no  idea  of  doing  it,  thinking  I  might  get  theiD  out  so 
as  to  fix  the  railing.  Well,  they  went  out,  and  with  the  assistance o( 
the  republican  manager  and  one  or  two  other  men  I  got  the  railiug  up. 
About  that  time — it  was  about  five  minutes  of  six — I  swore  the  clerk, 
and  the  polling  commenced.    There  were  only  three  colored  men  there; 
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[lat  was  myself  and  the  other  repabllcan  manager,  and  Harris,  United 
tares  deputy  marshal,  I  think  he  is. 

Well,  the  democrats  voted  there,  aboat  three  hundred  of  them,  all 
lat  were  around  the  house,  and  then  about  that  time  they  went  out  and 
loanted  their  horses  and  surrounded  the  bouse  ahd  hollered,  and  there 
as  shooting  going  on,  and  the  democnits  came  in  to  vote,  and  we  swore 
lem,  ten  at  a  time,  and  they  voted.  The  majority  of  the  managers  of 
le  election  had  selected  a  clerk  of  their  own,  and  the  democrats  they 
anted  a  clerk,  and  for  quiet's  sake  I  gave  them  a  clerk  also — two 
erks.  Well,  they  went  on  voting,  and  a  great  many  of  the  democrats 
bo  had  voted  they  came  back  and  wanted  to  vote  again.  I  said. 
Well,  you  have  voted  before,''  and  a  lot  of  the  other  men  around  there 
id,  '*  These  men  have  not  voted  and  they  shall  vote,"  and  I  could  not 
y  anything  amongst  those  men,  so  I  had  to  let  them  do  it.  They 
'ew  their  pistols  out  and  their  clubs,  and  were  cursing  and  abusing 
e,  and  a  great  many  said  that  they  would  do  this,  that,  and  the  other 
dng,  and  I  had  to  let  it  go  on.  I  asked  them  their  names  and  they 
ould  not  tell  me ;  they  would  go  to  the  democratic  clerk  and  whisper 
ieir  names  to  him.    I  don't  know  how  many  white  men  did  repeat. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  a  few  of  them  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 

id  repeat ;  most  all  of  them  repeated. 

Q.  Give  us  a  few  of  the  men. — A.  I  don't  know  their  names,  as  I  am 
new  comer  in  Edgefield ;  only  been  there  about  two  years.     A  great 

I  any  of  them  live  away  back  in  Dark  Corner,  about  forty  or  fifty  miles 

*om  the  village. 

Bv  Mr.  Cameron: 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  number  of  white  men 
fco  repeated,  as  you  have  here  stated  f — A.  At  that  box  f 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  think  at  that  box  there  was  about,  I  should  say,  one 
undred  and  seventy-live  repeated.  I  cannot  tell  how  often  they  re- 
lated though. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  repeated  at  that  time  f — A.  I  say 
lat  they  repeated.  They  voted  the  first  time;  of  course  they  were 
lowed  to  do  that;  and  a  little  later  in  the  day  they  would  come  again 
:)d  vote,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  I  cannot  t^ell  how  often  they  repeated, 
bey  spoke  secretly  to  the  clerk  and  gave  him  their  names — some  of 
lem  did,  and  they  would  come  and  give  another  name,  an  assumed 
^me.  Some  of  them  I  would  ask  them  where  they  lived  and  if  they 
€re  residents  of  the  place  sixty  days  before  the  election.  They  would 
:>t  tell  me,  and  they  says  **None  of  your  business;"  and  they  drew 
leir  pistols  and  cursed  me  and  said,  ^' You  damned  negro  radical,  you 
n't  got  no  business  to  ask  a  white  man  such  questions; "  and  the  dem- 
irats  standing  by  would  say,  "You  needn't  answer,"  and  tell  me 
pon't  ask  another  question  or  I  will  hit  you  with  this  club,"  or  "  I 
ill  shoot  you  with  this  pistol."  By  niue  o'clock  the  white  men  stopped 
^ting,  and  I  think  the  first  colored  man  that  voted  was  this  United 
bates  marshal. 

By  Mr.  Camebon: 

Q.  State  how  matters  were  carried  on  there  during  the  remainder  of  the 

^y. — A.  A  great  many  of  the  colored  men  came  up  about  nine  o'clock ; 

don't  know  what  hour  it  was,  but  I  think  it  was  about  nine  o'clock ; 
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and  tben  the  wbite  raen  on  horsen,  tbey  surrounded  the  bouse  and 
backed  their  horses  up  to  the  doors  and  the  windows  and  at  every  place 
where  the  colored  people  could  come  in  to  vote. 

Q.  With  their  horses'  heads  out? — A.  With  their  horses' heads  out 
and  the  rumps  of  their  horses  in  the  door,  and  as  the  colored  meu  came 
up  to  vote  they  would  curse  them  and  beat  them  with  clubs.  Thai  I 
saw  myself  as  I  stood  right  in  front  of  the  door,  and  I  could  lookootof 
the  windows  and  see  it.  The  United  States  marshal,  Mr.  Beatt)}  vas 
there,  and  I  told  him  about  it,  and  spoke  to  Shepard. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Who  was  Beatty  f — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  bira,  onkl 
know  he  was  Beatty ;  that  is  all ;  and  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  aud  talked 
to  Shepard  and  some  other  men  who  were  there,  and  they  did  nothing 
until  late  in  the  day.  The  soldiers  came,  and  they  went  thronghher 
windows  and  went  out  through  the  doors  and  made  way  for  thecoloted 
men  to  go  and  vote,  and  as  they  came  to  vote,  ten  at  a  time,  Shepiard 
would  ask  them  all  sorts  of  frivolous  questions.  He  would  ask  oidmeo, 
eighty  years  old,  if  they  were  twenty-one.  And  wbite  men  previoos 
to  that  had  come  in  and  voted  in  some  of  the  colored  men's  names, 
and  when  the  colored  men  gave  their  names  they  would  say,  "Well,  God 
damn  you,  you  have  voted  before,  you  sha'n't  vote,"  and  then  tbey  would 
resort  to  the  list  of  names,  and  probably  there  were  three,  four,  or  five 
hundred  men  had  voted,  and  they  had  to  go  back  through  all  the  list: 
they  were  losing  time,  and  that  was  what  they  were  after,  and  they 
would  find  this Mame  and  say,  "Damn  you,  you  voted  before ;  yon sha'ot 
vote  again ;"  and  I  said  to  the  colored  men,  "If  you  have  not  voted, 
somebody  has  voted  in  your  name.'' 

Now  and  then  they  would  let  one  vote,  but  they  would  generally 
turn  them  out.  I  could  not  do  anything.  They  had  me  completely 
under  their  thumb.  A  great  many  as  they  came  in  to  vote  took  their 
tickets  away  from  them  and  gave  them  forged  tickets.  The  republican 
tickets  were  red,  and  these  men  could  not  read  or  write,  and  they  woold 
think  it  was  all  right,  and  they  would  vote  it.  They  would  take  the 
republican  ticket  away  from  them  and  give  them  a  democratic  ticket, 
except  a  few  of  the  colored  men,  and  they  would  not  let  them  take  their 
tickets  away  from  them. 

As  they  voted  they  would  pass  out  through  the  window.  That  manner 
of  doing  t  hings  continued  until  quite  late  in  the  day.  The  colored  men 
outside  were  threatened  and  abused  in  all  sorts  of  fashion,  and  tbey 
would  not  allow  them  to  vote.  When  the  polls  closed,  I  think  there 
were  about  nine  hundred  of  those  colored  men  had  not  got  an  opporto- 
nity  to  vote,  simply  because  the  democrats  would  not  let  them  vote,  and 
they  beat  them  away,  and  if  they  did  get  a  chance  to  come  up  and 
vote  they  asked  all  sorts  of  frivolous  questions,  simply  to  retard  them. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  To  take  up  the  time! — A.  To  take  up  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  town  of  Edgefield  on  th« 
night  after  the  election  f — A.  There  were  many  white  men  about  ther« 
dressed  in  red  shirts,  drunk,  cursing,  and  abusing. 

Q.  You  can  state  whether  they  madea  great  deal  of  noise,  or  whether 
they  fired  off  their  guns. — A.  They  did,  and  they  fired  off  their  guns. 
B^  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  Wi3Ee  they  riding  backwards  and  forwards  f — ^A.  Eiding  back* 
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rds  and  forwards,  hollering  for  Hampton.  Why,  tiroes  had  been  so 
bulent  there  that  I  had  to  stay  in  the  house  quite  a  time;  I  feared  to 
out.  In  fact,  1  received — men  have  told  me,  but  I  suppose  that  is  not 
3vant. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

J.  It  is  relevant  if  democrats  have  told  you  anything. — A.  No  ;  not 
nocrats;  they  didn't  tell  me. 

J.  If  there  is  any  other  fact  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee, 
which  I  have  not  called  your  attention  specially,  you  can  do  so. — A. 
an  tell  you  what  occurred  after  the  election. 

i.  Very  well ;  do  so. — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  on  the  day  after,  or  the 

ond  day  after,  the  election,  on  the  8th  or  9th — and  on  the  evening  of 

election,  after  the  polls  were  closed,  a  great  many  men  gathered 

uud  me  there,  where  the  managers  were,  around  the  box,  and  one 

ow  came  to  me  and  says 

J.  A  white  man! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  white  man — John  Swaringen — a 
orious  fellow,  and  he  says  to  me, "  Don't  you  want  a  drink  of  whisky  !" 
lys,  "No;  1  don't  drink;"  and  he  says,  "I  have  got  a  good  demijohn 
vhisky  behind  here."  Says  I,  ''No;  I  am  busy  now, Mr.  Swaringen; 
I't  bother  me ;  I  want  to  count  these  votes."  Swaringen  went  off  to 
udo  Shepard;  and  another  fellow  came  up  and  says  to  me,  "You 
oned  radicals  beat  us  at  this  box."  He  says,  "If  you  want  to  make 
16  money,  you  just  throw  out  the  radical  votes,  and  count  in  the 
Qocrats."    Says  I,  "No,  sir." 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

I.  That  was  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  just  dis- 
rged  it  right  in  my  ear.  I  said,  "  No,  sir,"  loud ;  and  some  other 
ite  men  about  there,  they  looked  up.  This  fellow  bunched  me — this 
ite  man — and  I  went  on  counting  the  votes;  and  they  staid  around 
re  annoying  us  until  about  one  o'clock  or  half  past  one  in  the  morn- 
;  and  then  we  got  through  counting  the  votes. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

I.  State  the  condition  of  affairs  the  day  after  the  election,  or  any  time 
jr  the  election. — A.  O,  alter  that,  I  heard,  and  I  knew  a  great  many 
3red  men  were  being  abused  and  turned  from  their  places  of  employ- 
ut,  and  so  on,  and  the  democrats  went  about  the  streets 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

J.  How  did  you  know  it! — A.  Because  they  told  me  so. 

i.  We  have  told  you  half  a  dozen  times  not  to  tell  whf^t  they  told 

1.— A.  I  know  some  of  them  have  been  discharged. 

J.  Of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  I  know  they  had  to  leave  their  places. 

m  a  practitioner  at  the  Edgefield  bar,  and  they  made  application  to 

• 

i.  You  are  a  lawyer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  admitted  to  the  Edgefield 
',  and  was  examined  by  some  of  the  democratic  lawyers,  Norris  and 
ney  and  Rainey.  Many  of  them  have  since  been  robbed  of  their 
kIs  and  personal  property.  Many  of  them  made  application  to  the 
il-justices  there,  but  most  of  them  are  democrats,  and,  in  fact,  all  of 
m  are. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  ; 

i.  The  trial-justices! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  gave  them  no  redress, 
jreat  many  of  them  had  their  personal  property,  which  was  exempt 
m  attachment,  taken  for  their  debts,  and  many  of  them  were  turn^ 
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out  in  the  streets,  and  tbey  would  apply  to  their  colored  friends  about 
there  to  relieve  them,  and  some  of  their  friends  were  living  ou  white 
men's  places,  and  the  white  men  would  tell  them  that  if  they  relieved 
any  of  them  they  would  kick  them  off  their  places.  One  man  cjime  to 
me  to  attend  to  his  case  for  him,  before  John  Edson — this  colored  man 
went  before  this  trial-justice  Edson,  and  told  him  what 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Were  you  there  ! — A.  I  was  there.  He  told  me  what  this  Broad- 
water had  did  to  him.  It  appears  that  this  man  had  owed  Broadwater 
a  debt,  of  $24, 1  think  it  was,  and  Broadwater  took  three  bales  of  this 
man's  cotton 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  was  the  allegation  f — A.  That  was  the  allegation— to  An- 
gusia,  and  sold  it  to  get  that  $24;  and  this  matter  was  adjosted  8om^ 
how  or  another  in  Augusta ;  and  after  this  colored  man  came  back 
Broadwater  threatened  to  shoot  or  to  kill  him ;  and  that  was  the  case  he 
was  going  before  the  justice  about ;  and  Broadwater  followeil  him  to 
his  house  and  shot  in  the  window  at  him,  and  the  man  had  the  balls  in 
his  hand.  He  went  and  made  a  complaint  to  the  justice,  and  the  jos- 
ticesaid  to  him,  "  I  cannot  attend  to  this  ca^e."  He  went  to  Rainnej, 
and  Eainney  said  he  would  issue  a  warrant  for  him,  and  the  thing  has 
not  been  done ;  and  that  was  last  Monday. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  How  many  men  voted  at  box  No.  2  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many 
did  vote  there,  but  I  think  there  were  about,  somewhere  near  fifteen 
hundred. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a  man  to  vote  f — A.  The  democrat8,it 
took  them  no  time  to  vote.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  be  sworn,  to 
give  their  names,  and  deposit  their  tickets. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  did  it  take  them  to  vote  f — A.  Only  about  tbwe 
seconds,  after  being  sworn ;  and  they  would  swear  ten  of  them  at  a 
time. 

Q.  They  voted  about  fifteen  a  minute,  and  it  would  take  a  whiwman 
about  three  seconds  to  vote  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  vote  twenty  a  minute? — A.  Well, yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  twenty  a  minute  f — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  exactly 
about  twenty  a  minute.    I  could  not  vote  twenty  a  minute. 

Q.  Well,  say  how  many  you  can  vote  in  a  minute. — A.  After  thes 
were  sworn  and  gave  their  names,  I  should  think  they  could  vote 
twenty  in  a  Ininute. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  get  your  idea  of  how  many  you  could  vote  in  a 
minute,  swearing  and  all. — A.  The  swearing  and  all  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Depends  entirely  upon  how  rapidly  the  men  come  into 
the  room  to  be  sworn. 

Q.  Well,  as  rapidly  as  they  did  come  in. — A.  Ten  came  in  at  a  tim6| 
and  I  would  swear  ten  men. 

Q.  Just  give  us  an  estimate  of  how  many  men  you  could  vote  in  a 
minute. — A.  I  think  I  could  do  that  in  about  three  minutes,  I  sbooid 
think. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 
Q.  Three  minutes  to  what  1 — A.  To  ten  white  men  after  being  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Q.  But  swearing  and  all ;  I  want  to  know  about  both.    I  just  wtft 
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mate  of  how  long  it  would  take  you  to  swear  tbem  and  vote 

V.  About  four  miuntes. 

^  many  negroes  voted  at  that  box  ! — A.  How  many  colored 

. — A.  I  don't  kuowexactly  how  many  did  vote. 

U,  give  us  an  idea. — A.  I  think  there  were  about  five  hun- 

ihould  think  about  that. 

exceeding  that  number! — A.  Well,  I  don't  give  that  accu- 
hat  is  simply  a  rough  guess. 

II,  that  is  about  the  number,  is  it? — A.  I  say  between  six  hnn- 
five  hundred  and  fifty. 

exceeding  that  number! — A.  I  don't  know 

V  many  white  men  voted  at  that  box  ! — A.  Well,  I  think  there 
old  you  a  great  many  of  them  repeated. 

II,  I  am  coming  to  repeating  directly ;  how  many  white  men 
ed  at  that  box  f — A.  1  think  there  were  eight  or  nine — between 
i  eight  hundred  votes  polled  there  by  white  men. 
vote  polled  at  that  box  was  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

>ut  how  many  do  you  say  repeated ! — A.  I  think  about  one 
and  seventy-five  repeated. 

V  do  you  know  they  repeated  ! — A.  I  remember  them ;  I  knew 
had  voted  before,  a  good  many  of  them.    I  expected  tL  at ;  I 

i  something  about  that  before.  The  voting  commenced,  and  I 
lem  closely,  and  a  great  many  of  them  that  voted  when  they 
,  I  would  see  them  from  the  window  or  the  door  change  their 

their  hats  with  others. 

you  see  them  do  that ! — A.  I  saw  them  do  that.  They  would 
re  with  their  hats  pulled  down  over  their  eyes  and  their  coat- 
rned  up,  and  their  pantaloons  in  their  boots. 

saw  all  these  things  being  done  in  the  yard  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 

in  the  yard  through  the  windows  all  around  me,  and  through 
in  front ;  and  they  would  come  in  with  their  hats  down  over 
J,  and  they  would  say,  "I  want  to  vote;"  and  I  says  to  them, 
'  your  hat;"  and  they  didn't  want  to  do  that,  and  some  of  them. 
Ad  "Take  ofl^  your  hat,"  they  walked  out  of  the  window  and 
;  and  some  of  them  I  knew. 

y  were  not  all  strangers  to  you  ! — A.  Not  all  of  them. 
B  us  the  names  of  as  many  as  you  remember  that  voted 

L.  I  saw  Blackwell 

B  us  his  Christian  name. — A.  I  don't  know  his  Christian  name; 

skwell  and  another  one ;  they  were  twins. 

9  it  John  or  the  other  one  that  repeated  !-rA.  I  don't  know 

it  was  John  or  the  other  brother.    They  were  so  near  alike  I 

11  them  apart. 

B  the  name  of  another  one. — A.  Joe  Wise;  lives  about  Pine 

mewhere. 

B  us  another  one. — A.  John  Swaringen. 

il,  give  me  another  one. — A.  There  was  another  one  named 

at  is  his  given  name  ! — A.  I  don't  know. 

11,  mention  another. — A.  And  one  named  Shepard;  I  don't 

it  his  surname  is ;  and  there  were  many  others. 

r,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  those  men  would  come  in  and 

le  time  regularly,  and  as  they  were  entitled  to  do  by  law,  then 

Id  go  out  and  change  their  appearance  and  come  back  and  ask 
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to  vote  again  in  another  name  t — A.  They  would  come  back  to  vote^ 
and  I  asked  them  what  their  name  was,  and  they 

Q.  And  yon  let  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  them  repeat  that 
way  f — A.  I  /oould  not  help  myself,  the  democrats  were  so  threatening. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  poll-holders  ?- 
A.  The  republican  manager,  and  the  democratic  manager,  tbey  mII 
knew  it;  and  the  supervisor,  Shepard,  knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  the  question  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  they  decided  that  they  had  a  right  to  vote! — A.  No:  they 
didn't. 

Q.  They  just  voted  without  any  right! — A.  They  just  voted  without 
any  right. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  the  democratic  supervisor  was  winking  at  it!— 
A.  The  democratic  supervisor,  he  connived  at  it. 

Q.  And  the  democratic  i>ollholder  did  likewise f — A.  He  did  like- 
wise. 

Q.  And  the  two  republican  poll-holders,  and  the  republican  saper- 
visor,  and  the  republican  marshal,  they  assented  to  it  because  thej 
were  afraid  to  do  otherwise  t — A.  I  can  tell  you — I  don't  know  any- 
thii]g  about  the  marshal — I  can  tell  you  what  the  republican  supervisor 
did.  He  dissented  to  it;  so  did  the  republican  managers  kick  against 
it,  but  the  democrats  prevailed. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  saw  this  and  nobody  else  saw  it?- 
A.  I  told  you  that  they  all  saw  it.  I  know  that  the  republican  super- 
visor saw  it,  and  the  other  republican  manager  saw  it,  and  the  republi- 
can marshal  saw  it,  and  everybody  else  about  there  saw  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  at  Edgefield  ! — A.  For  nearly  two 
years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  A  practitioner  at  the  Edgefield  bar. 

Q.  What  oftice  do  you  hold  ! — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  candidate  for  oflBce  ! — A.  Never  been  a  can- 
didate for  anything. 

Q.  You  could  see  out,  as  you  have  described  to  us — ^you  could  see  tie 
whole  crowd,  and  what  was  going  on  outside  the  door  I — A.  I  could  see 
almost  everything  that  was  going  on  outside;  I  could  see  through  the 
door  out  in  front,  and  through  tbe  windows  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  me. 

Q.  Was  not  the  door  shut  in  front  of  you  I — A.  No,  sir;  the  men  had 
to  come  through  the  door  to  vote. 

Q.  Didn't  they  open  the  door  and  let  them  in  ten  at  a  time!— A.  Tes, 
sir.  But  how  long  would  it  be  shut  ?  Only  when  the  white  men  were 
voting,  and  they  could  vote  in  a  very  little  time,  and  go  right  out. 

Q.  Other  witnesses  have  sworn  tbat  the  door  was  opened  ami  sliDt 
to  let  ten  in  at  a  time. — A.  Yes,  sir;  ten  let  in  at  a  time. 

Q.  Could  you  see  what  was  going  on  in  front  of  the  door  f — A.  I  coaU 
see  what  was  going  on  through  the  windows.  There  was  a  door  id 
front  and  windows  on  each  side,  and  I  could  look  through  tbe  windows 
and  see  everything  that  was  going  on  in  front  of  the  door — ^through  the 
window  to  the  right  or  the  left — and  I  could  see  what  was  going  on  in 
front  of  the  door.  I  could  see  men  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  door 
from  the  windows. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  was  six  or  seven  hundred  negroes  that  did  not 
vote  I — A.  More  than  that. 

Q.  More  than  that  ? — ^A.  Between  nine  and  ten  hundred  didn't  vot^ 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  couldn't  vote? — A.  They  couldn't  vote.  Iheani 
them  complain  about  it.    They  came  in  from  the  country,  nearly  tliree 
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four  miles  from  the  village,  and  I  think  there  were  about  six  or  seven 

Qdred  of  them  from  out  of  the  village  that  attempted  to  vote  and 

in't  succeed.    There  was  a  list  of  them  taken. 

J.  Who  took  that  list! — A.  Some  folks  about  there,  just  for  curiosity. 

3.  Did  you  help! — A.  No;  I  didn't  help;  I  just  saw  it  going  on.    I 

»k  no  hand  in  it. 

j.  Who  did  it! — A.  It  was  going  on,  I  think,  at  Gain's  house. 

^Ir.  Mebbimon.  Well,  sir,  you  may  stand  aside. 

Che  Witness.  Is  there  anything  more! 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

J.  If  you  desire  to  state  anything  further,  you  may  do  so. — A.  After 

it  General  Butler  had  some  colored  men  come  into  his  office  there 

3.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ! — A.  I  know  that  I 

V  them  going  there,  and  men  they  would  go  there,  and  they  saj' 

2.  You  need  not  state  what  they  said. — A.  Well,  they  made  affi- 

?it8 ' 

iir.  Camebon.  You  need  not  state  that. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
?ABis  SiMKiNS  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

ijuestion.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Edgefield  Court- House. 

J.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! — A.  I  was  born  and  raised  near 

)  Court-House. 

5.  What  is  your  age! — A.  Twenty-seven  years  old. 

3.  To  which  political  party  do  you  belong! — A.  To  the  republican 

rtv,  sir. 

^.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  last  political  canvass  in  Edgefield 

unty  ! — A.  I  did  not  take  much  part,  sir,  simply  from  the  fact 

3.  You  can  go  on  and  state  what  came  under  your  own  observation 
ring  the  canvass  prior  to  the  day  of  the  election. — A.  Well,  it  was  my 
ention,  of  course,  to  take  an  active  part  in  that  campaign,  in  the  can- 
8S,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  unsafe  for  me  to  do  so.  In  suldition  to  the 
ilent  demonstrations  oii  the  part  of  the  democrats  that  I  witnessed 
'self,  I  was  informed  by  a  member  of  the  democratic  club  that  one 
>asand  dollars  had  been  ofi^ered  to  have  me  killed. 
Mr.  Mebbimon.  Who  was  he  ! 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  State  what  information  you  have  in  regard  to  that. — A.  That  is 
d  information,  sir;  he  came  to  me  and  informed  me  that  $1,000  had 
en  offered  in  the  club  of  the  democratic  party  to  have  me  killed,  and 
^ntioned  my  name,  and  Lawrence  Cain's,  and  H.  N.  Bowie.  That  man 
w  George  Weaver. 

Q.  A  white  man  ! — A.  No,  sir;  a  colored  man,  but  a  member  of  that 
mocratic  club ;  and,  of  course,  after  I  received  that  information,  that 
used  me  to  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence,  at  least  of  precaution.  Be- 
viug  that  the  threat  would  be  carried  out,  of  course  I  did  not  canvass 
B  county,  or  didn't  make  any  effort  to  canvass  the  county. 
Q.  I  will  ask  you,  had  you  considered  it  safe  to  do  so,  would  you  have 
Qvassed  the  county! — ^A.  I  certainly  would  have  done  so. 
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Q.  Well,  proceed. — A.  Well,  I  made  an  effort  to  vote,  at  least,  onthe 
day  of  election.  I  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  vote  there- 
publican  ticket. 

Q.  Before  coming  to  the  day  of  the  election,  I  will  ask  you  if  yoa 
were  present  on  the  day  when  Governor  Chamberlain  went  to  Edge* 
field  to  make  a  speech.  I  think  it  was  the  12th  of  October. — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  was  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  You  may  stiite  what  came  under  your  own  observation  at  that 
meeting. — A.  Well,  early  that  morning  large  crowds  of  republicans 
were  coming  into  the  town,  and  also  large  crowds  of  democrats  came  io 
mounted,  with  side-arms  and  red  shirts  on  ;  they  were  coming  iu  from 
every  direction,  yelling.    Just  before  the  republican  committee  of  ar- 
rangements proceeded  to  the  stand  with  the  governor,  these  democrats 
were  ahead,  they  came  to  the  stand  first,  and  as  we  came  to  the  stand 
General  Butler  and  General  Gary,  and  several  democrats  whose  uames 
I  don't  recollect  just  now,  entered  the  stand,  or  at  least  mounted  the 
stand,  just  about  the  same  time  that  Governor  Chamberlain  and  Sena- 
tor Oain,  who  was  the  chairman  on  the  part  of  thle  republicans,  mounted 
the  stand ;  and  my  recollection  is  that  General  Butler  was  the  first 
party  to  address  the  meeting.    Of  course  I  cannot  recollect  exactly 
what  he  said,  but  any  way,  he  congratulated  the  people  that  Le  bad 
privilege  of  meeting  so  many  persons  and  so  on  ;  but  it  was  a  repi 
can  meeting,  and  I  know  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  invited  ui)od  the 
stand. 

He  got  up  and  said,  he  and  General  Gary  both,  that  they  intended  to 
be  heard  at  that  meeting.  General  Gary,  I  recollect  particularly,  sjiid 
that  if  some  member  of  the  republican  party  did  not  get  up  and  state 
that  the  democrats  should  have  an  equal  division  of  time,  he  would  not 
be  responsible  for  the  consequences,  for  what  might  follow. 

Senator  Gain,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  republican  party,  was 
acting  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  he  made  an  effort,  after  Geuer.d 
Gary  had  concluded  making  these  remarks,  to  call  the  meeting  to  order. 
General  Gary  stated  that  they  did  not  want  any  chairman.  Of  course 
he  desisted,  Cain  did ;  he  did  not  say  anything  more,  and  General  Gary 
went  on  to  address  the  meeting,  and  said  they  didn't  want  any  cbairmaa 
of  the  meeting. 

Governor  Chamberlain  and  Senator  Cain  and  several  others  had  a 
kind  of  consultation  for  a  moment,  and  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  that  Governor  Chamberlain  advised  them  that  it  would 
be  best  for  the  republicans  to  concede  to  the  demands  of  the  demo- 
crats, and  allow  them  to  have  part  of  the  time ;  and,  of  course,  that 
concession  was  made,  not  willingly,  but  made  because  they  knew  that 
if  it  was  not  made,  or  at  least  they  thought,  that  if  it  was  not  made, 
that  there  would  be  bloodshed ;  and  I  believe  myself  that  if  they  had 
not  yielded  there  would  have  been  bloodshed. 

Well,  Governor  Chamberlain  got  up,  after  the  republicans  finally  con- 
sented, at  least  after  tbey  yielded  to  the  demand,  and  made  a  statement, 
and  the  statement  was  that  he  never  did  swerve  from  meeting  the  dem- 
ocrats; he  was  willing  at  any  time  and  at  all  times  to  meet  them,  and, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  it  had  been  left  to  him  personally,  he  would 
have  cheerfully  consented  to  have  them  speak  at  the  meeting,  but,  of 
course,  he  was  only  an  invited  guest  there  himself,  and  the  matter  was 
entirely  for  the  committee  of  arrangements  to  settle;  that,  of  course, be 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  assume  the  responsibility  of  agreeing  to  any 
such  proposition  ;  but  he,  having  got  up  and  stated  that,  after  he  had 
conferred  with  others  and  they  had  agreed  that  the  democrats  should 
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ve  half  of  the  time,  he  made  a  proposition.  His  proposition  was  that 
jre  should  be  four  speakers,  two  from  the  democratic  party  and  two 
m  the  repabliean  party ;  and  that  proposition,  of  course,  was  acqui- 
5ed  in  by  the  democrats  who  were  present. 

Grovernor  Chamberlain  then  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting.  He 
is  the  first  speaker,  of  course.  He  proceeded  without  being  intro 
ced  by  the  chairman  or  anybody  else — just  got  up  and  commenced 
tking  a  speech,  and  the  meeting  never  was  called  to  order.  He  spoke 
jbably  about — of  course  he  had  half  an  hour — but  I  don't  think  he 
[)ke  over  twenty  minutes.  I  know  while  he  was  speaking  he  was 
rsed  and  jeered,  and  a  great  many  things  said  to  him  that  of  course 
tannot  remember,  such  as  "  Where  is  McDevitt,  the  defaulting  county 
insurer  ?"  and  '*  How  about  the  Blue  Ridge  scrip  F  and  "  How  about 
e  Hamburgh  massacre  P  Of  course  it  was  known  that  he  had  made 
aitements  of  that  affair.  General  Butler  and  all  were  there,  and  they 
atched  him  to  repeat  it,  I  suppose.  They  asked  him  about  the  Ham- 
irgh  massaeie.  Of  course  he  proceeded  on  with  his  speech,  though. 
Dining  his  speech  General  Gary,  who  was  sitting  in  the  rear  of  Gov- 
rnor  Ghambeihiin,  said,  '^  By  God,  you  shall  not  tell  them  damned  lies; 
on  shall  tell  the  truth."  Governor  Chamberlain  turned  to  him  and 
lid,  **  I  will  tell  the  truth  as  I  understand  it;"  and  I  recollect  that 
reiieral  Butler  remonstrated  with  General  Gary  several  times. 

Q.  During  the  progress  of  that  meeting  f — A.  During  the  progress 
I  Governor  Chamberlain's  speech.  General  Gary  appeared  to  be  irri- 
ited  and  excited,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  Chamber- 
tin  while  he  was  speaking ;  and  I  recollect  hearing  General  Butler  tell 
ary  to  be  quiet  and  allow  the  man  to  speak.  I  am  satisfied  he  sat  per- 
Nitly  quiet,  because  he  said  he  was  to  speak  himself,  and  what  he  had 
>  say  he  could  say  it  while  he  was  speaking,  but  General  Gary  said  to 
►utler,  "  By  God,  I  propose  to  do  as  I  please ;  you  can  manage  your 
art  and  1  will  numage  my  part." 

After  Chamberlain  spoke  I  think  General  Butler  followed  him  ;  I  am 
tiite  sure  he  did.  Mackey  spoke  next,  and  Gary  followed.  I  didn't 
tay  at  the  meeting  any  longer.  I  got  away  as  soon  as  I  could  conven- 
?Dtly  go  away  without  being  noticed.  I  would  have  gone  away  right 
t  the  moment,  but  1  was  afraid,  actually,  to  just  get  up  and  march 
^ay  from  the  meeting,  because  they  were  all  around,  and  I  was  afraid 
aat  I  would  have  some  violence  done  me  if  I  attempted  to  leave  the 
ieeting.    I  was  there,  and  1  had  to  get  away  as  best  I  could. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  mounted  democrats  were  present  at  that 
meeting  f — A.  At  that  meeting  I  suppose,  sir,  there  were  about  not 
i8s  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred ;  1  don't  pretend  to  state  actually 
renumber. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  other  republican  meeting  during  the  canvass! 
*A.  One,  there  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  That  was,  comparatively,  a  quiet  meeting  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was 
onducted  under  different  auspices  entirely. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  soldiers  were  there  ! — A.  That  was  after  the  sol- 
iers  were  there,  and  there  were  deputy  United  States  marshals  on  the 
I'oufid  ;  or,  at  least,  the  United  States  commissioners  was  there,  and  it 
'as  understood,  generally,  that  order  was  to  be  preserved. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  democrats,  on  that  occasion,  did  not  come  up 
ith  a  large  number  of  arms,  and  surround  or  nearly  surround  the  stand, 
udyell? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  that  occasion  I  remember  distinctly,  that 
uring  the  progress  of  the  republican  meeting  General  Butler  rode  up 
)  where  Colonel  Low  was,  who  was  chief  marshal  of  the  day,  and  had 
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some  consultation  with  bim.  I  saw  hira  confer  with  Colonel  Low. 
Of  course  I  could  not  say  what  passed  between  them,  but  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  rode and   while  this  conversation  was  goiuj]:  on  this  body 

of  democrats  were  down  the  road  about  two  hundred  and  fiity  yards,! 
suppose,  from  the  republican  meeting,  in  line,  waiting  until  General 
Butler  returned,  apparently.  General  Butler  went  back  to  head  tbis 
column  and  proceeded  on  with  them,  continued  the  march,  and  jast 
marched  right  around  the  republican  st^nd,  and  just  as  soon  as  they 
came  near  the  stand  they  commenced  yelling. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  f — A.  O,  they  were  certainly  armed,  sir;  I  saw 
numbers  with  two  pistols  on. 

Q.  Strapped  around  them  f — A.  Strapped  around  them  ;  and  several 
parties  I  saw  with  sixteen  shooters  and  Springfield  rifles,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  strapped  around  their  shoulders.    The  went  aronud  the 
stand  and  yelled,  and,  of  course,  went  around  gradually,  and  then 
marched  right  off;  and  while  they  were  going  around  the  republicans 
yelled,  too,  and  some  of  the  democrats  in  this  party  app«*ared  to  be  very 
much  excited  about  it,  and  several  drew  their  pistols  and  were  making 
an  effort,  it  struck  me,  to  shoot  some  member  of  the  republican  party; 
and  I  recollect  distinctly  that  General  Butler  on  that  occasion  galloped 
up  and  down  the  line  to  keep  them  quiet.    I  remember  that  a  man  had 
a  ))istol  out  and  was  pointing  directly  at  a  colored  man,  and  General 
Butler  galloped  up  to  bim  and  made  him  put  up  his  pistol,  and  hepas^ 
on- 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  that  General  Butler  came  back  to  the 
stand — I  think  he  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  members  of  bis 
party ;  they  rode  up  to  the  stiind  quietly  and  staid  there  for  some  time 
listening  to  the  speeches.  1  think  Hayne,  the  secretary  of  state,  was 
speaking  at  the  time.  Hayne  referred  to  him  in  some  way,  or  at  least 
thanked  him  for  sparing  his  life  on  a  foni\er  occasion ;  stated  to  (be 
meeting  that  he  was  spared  at  the  last  Edgefield  meeting  through  the 
instrumentality  or  efforts  of  General  Butler  on  that  occasion  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  he  thanked  him  right  then  and  there.  General  Batler 
addressed  the  si)eaker  and  seemed  to  regard  that  as  a  kind  of  reflectioD 
upon  him ;  didn't  seem  to  take  it  as  the  speaker  meant  it,  butasthongh 
he  regarded  it  as  kind  of  reflection,  and  he  wished  to  be  he;ird  in  reply, 
of  course.  Hayne  assured  him  that  he  meant  no  reflection  upon  him*^ 
all;  that  he  meant  exactly  what  he  said;  that  he  was  sincere  in  the 
statement.  Any  wtiy,  General  Butler  urged  that  he  had  the  right  to 
speak,  and  he  addressed  Senator  Cain,  would  he  be  allowed  tospeat, 
and  Cain  told  him  that  it  was  a  republican  meeting,  and  no  joint  dis- 
cussion had  been  agreed  upon,  and  consequently  he  was  compelled  to 
refuse  to  grant  the  request.  He  staid  there  a  few  moments  and  rode 
off.    There  was  nothing  further  at  that  meeting. 

The  only  other  meeting  in  the  county  that  I  attended — and  I  cannot 
say  exactly  that  you  would  consider  it  a  meeting,  but  any  way  in  our 
county  convention  to  send  delegates  to  the  State  convention  for  thepflf' 
pose  of  nominating  the  governor  and  State  officers,  I  remember  on  tbaj 
occasion  several  mounted  democratic  clubs  came  into  town  and  ycjHp 
around  town  and  came  up  in  the  court-house  where  we  were  holdingtbe 
convention,  and  they  expected,  or  at  least  they  seemed  to  get  up  a  dis- 
turbance ;  they  showed  signs  of  violence,  and  exhibited  their  pistol^ 
and  so  on,  and  finally  demanded  time  to  be  heard,  demanded  time  to 
speak  in  that  convention. 

I  made  a  speech  in  the  convention,  and  just  at  the  conclusion  of  ijy 
speech  the  democrats,  who  were  just  outside  of  the  bar,  inside  of  tlie 
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1 — they  called  loudly,  "Shepardl  Shepard!  Shepard!"  He  got  up 
1  stated  bo  did  not  think  at  that  time  that  he  would  speak ;  he  bad 
:hing  exactly  to  say;  that  he  could  reply  to  some  point  tliat  I  bad 
de  and  successfully,  and  further  on  during  the  day  he  would  speak ; 
ich  made  it,  of  course,  in  the  afternoon. 

i.  Well,  did  you  see  any  other  violent  demonstration  by  the  demo- 
Is,  prior  to  the  day  of  the  election,  around  the  country,  or  through 
)  town,  or  anything  of  that  sort!— A.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  did  not  go  in 
J  country  much ;  those  are  about  the  only  violent  demonstrations  that 
ould  tell  about,  I  think. 

3.  Now,  coming  down  to  the  night  preceding  tbe  election,  tell  us 
i  condition  of  your  town  on  that  night. — A.  Well,  tbe  night  preced- 
l  the  election  the  democrats  commenced  coming  in  about  sundown,  I 
ppose,and  I  think  they  werecominginall  night.  I  could  hear  tbem  yell- 
5 ;  as  they  would  come  in  on  the  difl'erent  roads  they  would  be  yelling, 
d  1  know  there  was  quite  a  large  body  of  them  encamped  within  two 
iDdred  yards  of  my  own  house,  and  they  were  yelling  off  and  on  all 
ght. 

Q.  Now  come  down  to  the  day  of  the  election  and  state  to  us  what 
►u  observed  on  that  day. — A.  Well,  on  the  day  of  the  election,  of 
arse,  when  I  went  to  the  polls  to  box  No.  1,  that  was  the  courthouse 

►X 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  the  morning,  I  suppose 
►out  eleven  o'clock.  Of  course,  I  could  not  get  anyways  near  the  box ; 
was  surrounded  by  men  on  horseback,  who  were  evidently  determined 
stay  there;  they  were  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  because  I 
d  not  see  them  dismount;   they  were  just  standing  there  as  if  they 

*re  sentinels,  and  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 

Q.  Were  their  horsemen  faced  out  or  in  t — A.  Well,  they  were  faced 
different  directions. 

Q.  Did  they  stand  with  the  horses'  heads  toward  the  court-house,  or 
ith  the  horses'  rears  toward  the  court-house! — A.  ISome  of  the  horses 
tbe  front  of  the  court-house  were  in  that  direction,  and  I  know  well 
lough  when  republicans — from  twenty  to  thirty  would  be  coming  in  to 
He,  they  would  all  turn  in  front  of  them  as  if  they  were  ready  to  re- 
'^ve  a  charge,  or  expected  one. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  Of  course,  knowing  my  life  had  been  previously 
ireatened,  I  felt  that  it  was  unsafe  for  me  to  remain  there,  or  to  attempt 
►vote.  I  knew  that  they  would  have  a  good  opportunity  to  kill  me, 
Hug  in  the  crowd  there,  and  of  course  it  would  never  be  known  who 
d  it,  and  I  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  vote  at  that  box  on  that  account ; 
^as  afraid  to  go  through  the  crowd,  and  if  I  had  made  up  my  mind 

►  go  through  the  crowd  I  thought  that  there  would  certainly  be  some 
tack  made  upon  me,  and  of  course  I  would  have  resented  it  and  I 
ould  have  been  killed  in  the  disturbance,  and  others  might  have  been 
jured  too. 

So  I  went  away  and  went  to  the  other  box,  and  I  found  it  impossible 

>  get  anywhere  near  that  box  at  all,  liecause  they  were  all  around  the 
>x,  and  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  republicans;  the  largest  body  of 
•publicans  went  to  that  box,  and  they  were  ahead  of  me ;  I  was  behind 
>^m  all,  and  1  could  not  get  in  at  all. 

While  I  was  going  on  my  way  to  the  school-house  box,  making  an 
Fort  to  vote,  I  sa^v  several  colored  men  who  had  been  trying  to  vote 
'  that  box,  and  they  showed  me  where  they  had  wounds  inflicted  upon 
(em,  and  they  were  bleeding;  said  that  those  wounds  had  been  just 
flicted  upon  them  at  the  box.    They  told  me  their  names^  but  I  don'^ 
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recollect  them  now.    Of  course,  1  was  going,  but  I  felt  it  was  vey 
unsafe  for  me  to  do  80. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  at  either  of  the  boxes  f — A.  I  didn't  vote  al 
either. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  attempt  to  vote  at  box  No.  1 !— A, 
No,  sir ;  I  didn't  make  more  than  one  attempt.  I  probably  wouhl  have 
made  an  attempt  to  vote  there,  but  I  saw  that  the  court-house  steps, 
the  place  of  entrance  to  thfft  box,  was  literally  jammed  with  men,  aodl 
knew  it  was  about  impossible  for  me  to  get  up  there. 

Q.  White  men  and  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  again  they  bad t 
meeting  organized,  and  there  was  speaking  going  on  on  the  court-boose 
steps. 

Q.  A  democratic  meeting? — A.  A  democratic  meeting;  aud  tbej 
were  yelling  wildly,  and  I  felt  the  farther  1  got  away  from  there  the 
better  it  wou'd  be  for  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  David  Graham  ? — A.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  exactly,  bat  I 
have  known  him  personally  at  least  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  for  truth  is  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides ;  that  is,  what  the  majority  of  the  people, 
white  and  black,  say  about  him  ? — A.  I  have  never  heard  a  mau  say 
that  he  would  not  believe  Graham,  if  Gr<aham  told  him  anytbiog.  I 
think  his  reputation  is  as  good  as  any  man's  in  the  county,  as  farasi 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  Dunlap? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  \V.  J.  Williams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  Wiley  J. 
Williams;  I  presume  that  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  That  is  the  man. — A.  Ue  was  the  manager  at  one  of  the  boxes  at 
Edgefield ;  I  know  him  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  very 
young  man  there  and  he  has  just  become  of  age.  I  have  heard  do  one 
speak  of  him  against  him.  I  regard  him  as  being  a  perfectly  truthful 
man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Judge  Bowie! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dave  you  known  him  a  number  of  years! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  bare 
known  him  ever  since  he  came  into  the  county.  I  think  he  came  Irom 
Georgia  into  that  county. 

Q.  Do  yim  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  is  in  that  commuuitj!- 
A.  1  think  1  do. 

Q.  What  is  it — good  or  bad  ! — A.  1  think  it  is  good ;  I  know  it  is  good 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jesse  Jones  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  known  him  from 
a  boy  ;  1  think  I  have  known  him  from  a  small  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  in  that  community  ist 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  think  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  it! — A.  Well,  it  is  good.  The  only  time  I  ever  have 
heard  anything  against  his  reputation  for  truth  is  here  quite  recently, 
and  it  appears  to  grow  out  of  tb^  fact  that  he  made  two  affidavits. 

JMr.  CuEiSTiANCY.  You  need  not  refer  to  any  particular  trausactioo. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Among  the  people  generally,  white  and  black — the  majority  of 
them — what  is  his  reputation  with  them  ! — A.  It  is  good,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  his  reputation  for  truth,  would  you  be- 
lieve him  under  oath! — A.  1  certainly  would,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Augustus  Harris! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  lives  within 
Que  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  me. 
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2.  Do  yoa  know  what  his  repatation  for  truth  is  in  your  community  f 
L.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  What  is  it — good  or  bad  f — ^A.  It  is  good,  sir.  I  dou't  think  a 
D  in  the  county  would  go  to  him  and  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he 
aid  tell  an  untruth.  I  do  not  think  a  man  in  the  county  would  do  it. 
is  just  that  kind  of  a  man.  He  is  a  straightforward  man,  so  far  as 
now. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

1.  Ton  have  stated  the  reputation  of  these  men  so  far  as  you  know 
'ourself ;  how  do  you  know  it! — ^A.  I  think  I  know  their  reputation 
t;he  community. 

2.  Do  they  have  any  reputation ;  are  they  of  sufficient  importance 
people  to  talk  about  them  at  all  ? — A.  I  never  heard  them  talked 

)ut  very  much. 

J.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  My  business,  sir  f 

5.  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  been  a  representative  for  four  years,  a  republican 

)re8entative  for  the  county  four  years,  and  of  course—^ 

$.  You  are  claiming  to  represent  the  county  now  in  what  is  called 

3  Ma<5key  house  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  represent  the  county  ;  I  am 

t  claiming  any  seat. 

Q.  You  did  not  run  at  the  late  election  f — A.  I  ran,  but  of  course  the 

Qse  has  passed  a  resolution  that  there  was  so  much  fraud  in  the  elec- 

ID  in  that  county  that  it  vitiated  the  election.    I  do  not  claim  a  seat 

the  house,  not  because  I  believe  that  the  democrats  succeeded  fairly 

that  county,  but  because  I  don't  believe  it  would  lead  to  anything 

t  refusal,  to  make  such  a  claim. 

By  Mr.  Gamebon  : 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  else,  Mr.  Simkins,  that  you  desire  to  state, 
u  may  do  so. — A.  No,  sir :  I  have  no  more. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  Capt.  O.  N.  Butler,  of  Augusta  ! — A. 
^  sir;  I  know  him ;  he  is  brother  of  M.  G.  Butler. 
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GOLUMBIA,  S.  G.,  January  10,  1877. 
Blisha  B.  Habrts  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gamebon  : 

Question.  Where  do  5  on  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Edgefield  Court- House. 
A  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — A,  I  have  lived  there  since 
S3. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — ^A.  I  was  bom  in  1846. 
Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  t — A.  I  was  at 
Igefield  Gourt-House,  sir,  in  the  village. 

Q.  What  office,  if  any,  did  you  hold  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  county 
mmissioner  at  that  time,  and  member  of  the  town  council,  and  chair- 
in  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  the  last  two  years. 
Q.  You  may  state  now  anything  that  came  under  your  observation 
I  the  day  of  the  election  and  following  the  election. — A.  My  residence 
about  midway  between  the  two  polls  there  in  the  village,  and  I  at- 
mpted  to  go  several  times — ^to  go  to  one  of  those  polls  to  vote,  and 
eiDg  the  armed  crowd  of  white  men  riding  up  and  down  the  streets : 
id  I  saw  a  good  many  colored  men  who  had  been  to  each  box  and  tried 
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to  vote,  and  some  of  tbem  came  and  showed  me  where  they  bad  been 
beaten  over  the  head  with  pistols  and  sticks;  and  my  brother  was  one 
that  went  up  to  one  of  the  polls,  poll  No.  2,  and  he  attempted  to  try  to 
get  to  the  polls  to  vote,  and  could  not  do  it,  and  he  came  back  aud  told 
me  about  it,  and  I  thought  then  there  were  so  many  people  from  tbe 
country  I  would  not  attempt  to  try  to  vote  any  more  until  the  evening. 

Well,  I  went  out  in  the  evening  to  attempt,  to  try  to  vote.  Of  coorse 
they  crowded  back  the  colored  men  so  they  would  not  let  them  vot^only 
at  one  box — at  box  No.  2,  at  the  school-house.  Most  of  the  colored  men 
that  voted  on  that  day  voted  there ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  tbe 
court-house  to  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  try  to  vote  at  the  court-house  ? — A.  I  stiirted  in 
the  evening  to  go  to  the  court-house  to  try  to  vote,  and  when  I  started 
to  go  to  the  court-house  there  was  a  very  large  crowd  at  box  No.  --a 
crowd  of  colored  men,  and  they  came  along  from  there  by  my  house  ^o^ 
ing  up  to  the  courthouse  to  try  to  vote.    I  saw  a  crowd  of  white  men 
putting  spurs  to  their  horsrs,  and  they  run  them  to  get  them  to  tbe 
court-house  before  these  colored  men,  and  when  they  got  there  they  were 
there  surrounding  the  courthouse  steps,  aud  they  would  not  let  tbe  col 
ored  men  get  to  the  box.    I  heard  some  one  say  that  this  box  wa^  for 
the  white  men,  "  and  you  damned  negroes  cannot  vote  here  at  thecoarf 
house."    Of  course  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  then,  and  they  kiieff 
very  well  that  they  was  there  because  they  could  not  get  a  chance  to 
v^te  at  the  school-house,  and  after  they  could  not  get  to  vote  at  tbe 
court-house  they  would  not  have  a  chance  to  vote  at  all,  and  there  m 
betwixt  seven  and  eight  hundred  there  who,  I  suppose,  couhl  notgeta 
chance  to  vote.    That  was  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  they  conldnot 
get  to  vote  at  any  other  place,  only  a  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  When  you  approached  the  court-house,  stat«  whether  or  not  it  was 
surrounded  by  white  men. — A.  When  I  attempted  to  go  to  the  coort- 
house  the  steps  was  surrounded,  and  the  steps  was  crowded  witb  wbit* 
men,  and  I  could  not  get  up  in  there.  It  was  very  late  in  theeveiii"? 
when  those  men  came  there  to  the  court-house  from  box  No.  2. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  court-house,  did  you,  at  that  time! — A.  Yes,sir;^ 
I  went  up  to  the  court-house.  I  went  within  about  one  hundred  vanl*' 
of  the  court  house,  and  I  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  tbroii;;h 
from  the  crowd  I  saw  around  the  steps;  and  then  it  seeraeil  to  methJi' 
some  of  the  white  men  were  up  on  the  steps  speaking. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  what  they  said! — A.  No,  sir.    I  could  not  tell  v 
anything  that  they  said.    I  could  hear  them  speaking. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  any  of  the  white  men  say  f — A.  The  only  thin 
that  I  heard  any  one  say,  and  I  don't  know  who  it  was  s<iid  that,  va 
*'  You  damned  niggers,  you  can't  vote  here,  this  box  is  for  the  whiti 
men."    That  was, the  amount  of  the  words  that  I  heard,  but  I  dou^ 
know  who  it  was  that  I  heard  say  it,  but  I  heard  them  say  that.    1  ^i^' 
very  well  that  I  could  not  vote  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  town  the  night  before  the  day  oi 
the  election  as  to  being  orderly  or  disorderly  ! — A.  It  was  very  disor- 
derly, in  my  opinion,  sir.  I  was  right  there;  and  about  four  o'cJock 
they  commenced  coming  in  in  squads — red-shirters — and  yelling  and 
cursing,  and  they  kept  up  a  continual  firing  at  the  two  polling  precinct 
during  the  whole-  night,  and  hollering  and  yelling  so  that  we  could  not 
sleep  any  that  night,  being  right  there  in  the  town,  for  the  holleriogj 
yelling,  and  firing.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  squad  would  come  np,aD« 
it  seems  to  me  about  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  they  would  fire " 
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eir  pistols  or  guns,  or  somethiog  of  that  sort,  and  then  they  woald 
Her  and  yell. 

Q.  How  was  it  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  On  the  day  of  the 
action  they  kept  up  that  same  yelling  and  riding  from  box  to  box  with 
Lteeu-shooters,  and  some  of  them  with  their  pistols  buckled  around 
em,  and  some  had  guns  in  their  hands,  and  some  had  their  guns 
•apped  around  their  shoulders. 

Q.  How  was  it  on  the  night  after  the  election  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was 
out  the  same  after  the  election.  They  kept  up  the  yelling  and  firing 
;  their  pistols.  The  night  after  the  election  they  came  to  my  house, 
d  the  probate  judge  lived  opposite  to  me,  and  I  saw  them  rock  his 
use  the  night  after  the  election. 

Q.  White  men  ! — A.  White  men.    I  saw  a  crowd  of  them  coming 
>m  box  No.  2,  and  I  saw  them  rock  the  judge's  house. 
Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  judge! — A.  Harrison  M.  Bowie,  probate 
dge. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  votes  were  canvassed  on  Friday  after 
le  election.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  there  were  armed  men  in 
>wn  on  Friday,  the  day  when  the  votes  were  canvassed  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 
lere  was  armed  men  in  town  on  the  day  the  votes  was  canvassed. 
Q.  State  about  the  number,  and  how  they  acted. — A.  Well,  I  don't 
DOW  positively  about  the  number.  I  know  there  was  armed  men  in 
)wn  on  that  day,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  part  of  them  would  go  out  of 
)wn  once  in  a  while  and  others  would  come  in,  and  in  fact  they  did  do 
•  There  was  a  good  crowd  staid  there  pretty  well  all  the  time.  I 
OQ't  know  exactly  the  number  that  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Well,  you  can  give  us  some  idea,  now. — A.  Of  course ;  I  think 

"''e  was  at  least  one  hundred,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  two  or  three  days 

''e  alter  the  election. 

'.    Xied-shirts  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

>    niidiug  around  there,  drinking,  drunk,  and  frolicking,  and  shoot- 

•A.  Yes,  sir. 

>u  Friday  after  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Sure  of  that  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  there,  at  least,  about  three 


ow,  reflect  and  see  if  you  are  not  mistaken  about  there  being 
ci^^y  there  on  Friday  alter  the  election. — A.  I  know  they  was  there 
"fche  election ;  they  was  there  three  days,  I  know. 
-Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"%Vhat  makes  you  sure  of  it ! — A.  Because  I  know  they  was  there 
'  ^3ays  after  the  election,  that  crowd ;  or,  that  is,  a  crowd  staid  there. 
"Who  were  they  f— A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
"STou  did  not  know  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
^Vell,  you  know  there  was  a  crowd  there  for  three  days  t — A.  Yes, 

>  Don't  you  think  they  staid  there  four  days  t — A.  Probably  they 
jVxt  have  staid  there  four  days.  I  know  they  was  there  three  days. 
Qi'  You  said  white  men  came  in  on  the  night  before  the  election.  You 
^ve  Dot  told  whether  or  not  any  of  the  darkies  came  in  on  the  night 
^fore  the  election ;  how  about  that  t — ^A.  If  there  were  any  large  lot 
>i  colored  men  came  in,  I  don't  remember.  I  remember  seeing  one 
3rowd — I  think  I  saw  a  crowd ;  I  guess  mout  have  been  fifty  men,  or 
mav  be  more ;  colored  men  came  in  the  night  before  the  election. 
Q,  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  several  hundred  colored  men 
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came  into  Edgefield  Court-Hoaee  the  night  before  the  election  Y—A. 
Not  colored  men. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  see  them  have  a  big  row  at  Cain's  bouse,  drinking  and 
frolicking  f — A.  I  was  not  at  Gain's  house  that  night. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  vote.  My  brother  came 
out  that  morning  and  went  to  vote.  I  believe  that  the  first  colored  man 
that  voted  there — it  was  at  least  four  o'clock  before  any  of  them  voted, 
so  I  heard,  and  they  voted  at  box  No.  2,  and  my  brother,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  men  that  voted.  He  carried  a  crowd  of  colored  men  and  voted 
them  after  the  soldiers  went  to  that  box. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  and  you  do  not  know  anything  about  that  of 
your  own  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  interested  in  a  farm  there  with 
my  father. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  hold? — A.  I  am  member  of  the  board  of  cooDty 
commissioners. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  before  that? — A.  I  was  a  member  of  tbe 
town  council. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  have  been  elected  there — it  is  my  third  tenn 
there  now,  sir. 

Q.  You  hold  two  offices  at  once,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  more  offices  than  those  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  two? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  .you  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  politics?— A.  No, 
sir ;  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  politicianer  or  take  a  great  interest  in  it,  or 
anything  of  that  sort. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jesse  Jones  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  have  known  Jesse  Jones 
since  I  have  been  at  Edgefield  Court  House ;  since  1863. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  in  your  town,  among  .voor 
people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  never  heard  anything  di8re8i)ectfal  of 
Jesse  Jones. 

Q.  What  is  it — good  or  bad? — A.  He  has  a  good  reputation,  sir,  asfar 
as  I  know  on.    I  suppose  the  democrats  don't  like  him  very  well  there. 

Q.  He  is  an  active  republican  politician,  is  he? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  he  an  active  republican  ? — A.  He  is  an  active  republican 
stands  up  to  his  party,  and  1  suppose  thdt  is  about  what  the  democrats 
have  got  against  him;  that's  why  they  were  talking  about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Judge  Bowie  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pow  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  have  known  Judge  Bowie 
about  two  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  in  the  community?— A.  It  is 
good,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  know  the  democrats  don't  like  bioi  oo 
acix)unt  of  his  politics. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  W.  J.  Williams? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  have  known  him  for  ^ 
least  ten  years. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  for  truth  in  the  community  ? — A.  Hisrepo- 
tation  is  good  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  against  him? — A.  No;  I  never  be«^ 
any  one  say  anything  against  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  David  Graham  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  in  the  community  there  ^^ 
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3  good  as  far  as  I  know ;  never  heard  anything  against  Oraham  more 
II  the  democrats  don't  like  him  on  account  of  his  politics. 
'.  Do  you  know  William  Dunlapf — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

j.  Don't  you  know  they  call  Jesse  Jones  a  great  rascal  over  there  I— 
The  democrats  do,  but  I  don't  think  they  call  him  a  rascal  for  any- 
ig  only  his  politics. 

[.  Don't  you  know  that  he  is  charged  with  perjury  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
't. 

j.  Don't  you  know  that  he  was  charged  with  perjury  in  open  court 
Judge  Carpenter! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't, 
j.  You  never  heard  of  it  f — A.  Don't  know  as  I  ever  did,  sir. 
\.  Just  think  about  it  a  minute. — A.  I  think,  probably,  I  have  heard 
omethiug — may  be  about  Jesse  Jones — something  about  two  .affida* 
(,  or  something  of  that  sort,  between  him  and  (General  Butler  and 
[ley,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  never  heard  the  truthfulness  of  it. 
\.  I  don't  care  anything  about  the  truthfulness  of  it;  I  only  just 
it  to  see  if  you  had  not  heard  of  it. — A.  Probably  1  might  have 
rd  of  it. 

j.  You  and  Jesse  are  great  cronies  f — A.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  par- 
ilarly  cronies. 

j.  What  do  the  white  people  say  of  him  there  f — A.  I  have  heard  the 
te  people  say  that  tbe  most  that  they  had  got  against  him  is  on 
ount  of  his  politics. 

J.  Then  in  reference  to  what  you  have  said  of  these  men,  you  gave 
r  opinion  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  own  opinion — yes ;  that  is  my 
1  opinion. 

J.  You  have  not  heard  anything  about  them  at  all,  have  you? — A. 
sir;  not  anything  ot  their  character  being  bad,  or  reputation,  or 
thing  of  the  kind. 

I.  You  don't  know  what  reputation  is,  do  you  f — A.  I  think  I  do,  sir ; 
link  I  do  know  whether  a  man's  reputation  is  good  or  bad. 
J.  W^ell,  what  is  it! — A.  I  regard  Jesse  Jones  and  Graham — I  have 
er  heard  any  one  say  that  they  ever  done  anything  that  was  mean, 
inything  of  that  sort. 
I.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  sort  at  all  t^ — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

I.  You  say  that  you  have  given  your  own  opinion  of  their  reputa- 
II ;  I  will  ask  yon  if  that  opinion  is  formed  from  what  is  said  of  them 
the  community  ! — A.  Yes,  sir 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11  yisn. 
Hampton  Fletcher  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  Laurens  Township. 

!•    What  is  your  age! — A.  About  sixty-three. 

!•   What  is  your  business? — A.  Biacksmithing,  sir;  regularly. 

•  Did  you  vote  at  the  late  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

•  What  ticket  did  you  vote! — A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ;  did  any  white 
roeu  compel  you  to  do  it  against  your  will  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  a  democratic  club  ! — A.  I  joined  it — ye^,  «ir. 

Q.  You  joined  it!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  always  been  voting  the radi 
cal  ticket  before. 

^  Q.  You  had  always  been  a  radical  before  this  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  during  the  last  canvass  f — A.  Idid. 
sir. 

Q.  From  your  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out  through  the  coonty; 
I  suppose  I  went  to  about  some  seven  or  eight  mass-meetings. 

Q.  Did  many  colored  men  in  your  county  vote  the  democratic  tick 
ett — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  lot  of  them,  a  great  many  voluntarily,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election! — A.  I  was  at  Lanreos 
Village,  sir. 

Q.  Laurens  Court-House  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  .you  observe  any  intimidation  on  the  part  of  colored  demoaats 
toward  colored  republicans  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  white  men  do  violence  to  them! — A.  I  did  DOt; 
I  was  there  from  seven  o'clock  until  after  four  in  the  evening. 

Q.  You  were  about  the  voting-place  all  the  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  colored  democrats  were  intimidated  by 
the  republicans! — A.  Well,  sir,  there  wasn't  any  that  I  know  of, more 
than  this  way :  the  persuasion,  you  know,  of  both  parties  in  trying  to 
get  all  the  votes  that  they  could  get  on  each  side. 

Q.  Each  trying  to  get  all  he  could  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  no  insult,  no  way, 
at  Laurens  Village;  it  went  off  very  quietly. 

Q.  Was  a  large  vote  polled  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  large  vote  was  got 
in  the  four  boxes  opened  there. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  intimidation  in  your  travels  through  the 
country  ! — A.  I  did  not,  where  I  went  out  in  the  campaign  at  all;  oo 
threatening. 

Q.  Both  parties  were  active! — A.  Both  parties  were  active;  it ap 
peared  like  the  black  people  took  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  a  grear 
many  of  them  have  come  over  to  the  democratic  club,  to  join  aud  rot*' 
with  them,  and  a  good  many  of  them  was  very  anxious  to  join  the  dob. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  CAMEB0N : 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  democrat! — A.  Well,  about  the  first  of 
last  summer  it  was  that  I  taken  that  opinion. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  are  a  blacksmith  ! — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Where  do  you  carry  on  your  business! — A.  About  three 
above  Laurens  Court  Houjie,  on  the  Greenville  road. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  business  there  ! — A.  EverwDce 
emancipation  ;  it  has  been  about  nine  years!  have  been  settled  tli<?^' 
sir.  I  moved  from  Laurens  Village  there,  sir;  and  have  been  ever 
since. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  most  of  your  work  from  the  democrats  or  froinu>« 
republicans  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  get  it  from  both. 

Q.  Which  do  you  get  the  most  from  ! — A.  I  can't  answer  about  that; 
it  is  pretty  much  divided.  There  is  a  good  many  democrats  there  «i" 
a  good  many  republicans  there,  and  I  work  for  both  parties ;  it  is  p'ftty 
well  divided.  I  couldn't  tell  you  hardly  how  the  balance  is,  but  it  w 
pretty  well  divided. 
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Q.  Do  the  repablicans  go  right  on  and  give  yon  work  since  the  elec- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  do ;  perfectly  free ;  no  objection  at  all. 

Q.  They  take  their  work  to  you  jnst  as  they  did  when  you  were  a  re- 
publican ? — A.  Eegnlarly,  sir;  jnst  all  I  can  do;  there  is  nothing  said 
about  that ;  they  jnst  bring  me  work — both  parties. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  democrats  say,  during  the  canvass,  to  the  repub- 
licans that  if  they  voted  the  republican  or  radical  ticket  they  would  not 
have  any  homes  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  in  this  way :  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  in  the 
campaign  what  the  speeches  was  to  the  radical  men,  that  we  went  out  to 
try  to  influence  them,  to  get  them  to  go  with  us ;  we  were  all  together  and 
lived  together,and  that  they  shouldall  vote  together;  butthey  said  if  this 
election  wentagainst  them  that  they  would  not  be  able  tosustain  tbem  like 
they  had  been  ;  but  while  they  would  like  to  keep  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  would  have  to  turn  some  of  them  off,  even  one-third  of  tbe 
labor;  that  they  would  have  to  make  other  arrangements;  that  they 
were  going  to  hire  democrats,  and  they  were  going  to  keep  radicals,  but 
that  they  were  going  to  turn  off  some  of  them.  That  was  about  the 
most  that  was  said. 

Q.  Did  they  not  give  the  colored  people  to  understand  that  if  they 
bad  to  turn  off  any  they  would  keep  those  that  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  and  turn  off  the  leading  radicals  ?— rA.  O,  yes,  sir,  if  they  had  to 
turn  off  any;  butthey  said  that  they  would  keep  an  equal  chance  of 
both  ;  but  them  that  went  with  them  that  they  would  try  to  take  care 
of  them  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  good  many  companies  of  white  men  in  the  road 
there  during  the  campaign  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  of  them  ;  and 
a  good  many  black  ones,  too ;  but  you  didn't  ask  me  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  white  men  armed  with  pistols  or  guns  f — A.  Well, 
BOW,  both  blacks  and  whites  were  pretty  much  alike  about  that ;  they 
bave  their  little  pistols  in  their  pockets  and  around  their  waists,  black 
and  white  both,  but  neither  of  them  never  drew  a  pistol. 
Q.  Where  did  you  make  speeches  f — A.  At  Cross  Hill,  sir. 
Q.  When  did  you  make  a  speech  at  Cross  Hill  ? — A.  1  don't  know,  sir, 
what  time;  I  could  not  tell  you  about  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  a  good  many  colored  men  out  to  the  meetings? — A. 
Yes,  sir,  there  was  a  great  many,  and  a  great  many  took  sides  with  me. 
ij.  State  what  kind  of  a  speech  you  made  to  them. — A.  What  you 
may  call  a  good  speech.     I  thought  it  was  better  for  us  to  try  and  do 
the  best  we  could  and  to  vote  together.    I  didn't  want  none  of  my  color 
to  vote  against  me.    Keally,  I  thought  myself,  sir,  that  we  were  doing 
rigiitj  that  we  were  trying  to  have  a  better  government,  and  have  no 
disturbances,  like  it  had  been  heretofore ;  because  I  know,  in  a  great 
naany  places,  that  the  colored  people  really  got  but  very  little  protec- 
tion.   I  just  came  to  the  conclusion — we  good  old  citizens  came  to  the 
^^nclnsion — to  change  our  programme  and  to  go  with  the  white  people 
of  the  country,  and  thought  it  better  for  both  white  and  black ;  I  thought 
®o,  and  that  was  the  very  thing  that  I  worked  for.    A  great  many  of 
|hem  sympathized  with  me,  and  said,  "  Fletcher,  you  are  right ;  1  be- 

^^ve  that  this  is  the  course  for  us  to  pursue ;  I  think  it  will  suit  us  to 
do  if? 

Q.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  in  many  places  the  colored  men  had  no 
r^i'otection.  What  protection  did  they  need! — A.  Even  now  I  am 
^Peaking  in  this  way ;  where  they  were  many  times  engaged  to  work 
^^ywhere  they  suffered.  Many  times  there  was  a  little  neglect,  maybe, 
^*Jd  I  didn't  consider  that  they  had  as  much  protection  as  they  should 
^^ve  from  their  employers  as  they  would  if  the  matter  was  more  agree- 
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able  to  their  employers,  and  a8  they  would  if  they  were  going  right 
along  with  them  without  any  diflference. 

Q.  You  thought  that  their  employers  would  treat  them  better  if  tber 
all  voted  together? — A.  1  thought  so,  sir,  it*  they  would  do  that  and  all 
go  together  in  just  one  body,  and  I  thought  that  we  would  all  be  bette 
off  in  the  country  and  all  be  more  agreeable. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  white  people  ong^ht  to  go  over  to 
the  colored  people  ? — A.  Some  did. 

Q.  Not  many  f — A.  There  was  right  smart  of  them,  sir,  that  bad 
been  voting  with  the  colored  people,  voting  with  as,  that  went  over  and 
voted  on  the  other  side,  and  I  thought  that  the  white  people  had  jastas 
much  right  to  do  that  as  we  had. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  killing  of  Cain  Garlington  ?— A. 
I  heard  something  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  within  your  own  knowledge?— A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  the  white  people  tell  you  anything  about  it  I — A.  I  have  heard 
black  and  white  people  both  tell  me. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  personally  ? — A.  No,  sir:  I 
don't  know. particularly  about  it  personally,  only  what  I  have  heanl. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  the  white  people  said  that  they  bad 
been  very  much  impoverished,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  em- 
ploy the  next  year  as  many  men  as  they  had  in  the  past  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  employ  as  many. 

Q.  And  if  they  could  not  employ  all  they  would  stand  by  their 
friends  t — A.  That  they  could  not  employ  all,  but  they  must  go  and  ^o 
the  best  that  they  could,  but  they  were  obliged  to  make  their  fenos 
smaller  and  cut  off  their  farms  and  run  less  labor  than  they  had  been 
doing. 

Q.  And  in  that  case  they  were  going  to  stand  by  their  friends  first f- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  Januxiry  11,  ISH. 
Stephen  Nesbitt  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  I  live  in  Laurens  County. 

Q.  At  what  place! — A.  I  live  near  Clinton. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  t — A.  Twenty-three  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Daily  occupation, fanning. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  last  election  t — A.  In  Clinton. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  that  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  anybody  intimidate  you  or  others  to  get  you  to  voteitt-^ 
No  sir 

Q.  Why  did  you  vote  it  ?— A.  I  voted  it  because  I  thought  it  was  an 
advantage  to  me  to  live  in  that  country. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  a  democratic  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  any  republican  colored  man  insnltw 
you  or  threatened  you  because  of  your  politics,  and  if  you  say  yes,  tell 
us  all  about  anything  of  that  sort. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  out  to  diarchoo* 
Sunday  to  meeting,  preaching,  and  they  went  to  abusing  me. 
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I  Q.  What  did  they  do  to  yon  ? — A.  He  called  me  a  damned  sod  of  a 
bitch. 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  that ! — A.  Sambo  Bart. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  of  them  ? — A.  Only  one  at  that  place. 

Q.  Did  they  insult  you  anywhere  else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  yon  go  to  the  election  in  the  morning  ? — ^A.  I  got 
there  about  the  break  of  day. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  early  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  voted  very  early. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the  colored  men  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  there  f — A.  A  good  deal  of  them,  sir.  There  was  about 
four  or  five  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  Voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  white  men  about  there  intimidate  the  col- 
ored people  t — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  turn  you  out  of  the  church  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  threat- 
ened to  do  it,  but  they  haven't  done  it  yet  as  I  know  of.  They  haven't 
wrote  me  any  letter  whether  they  have  or  not. 

Q.  They  threatened  to  turn  you  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what? — A.  For  being  a  democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  republican  prevented  from  voting  at  the  Clin- 
ton box  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  armed  bodies  of  men  there,  white  or  black  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  none  at  ally  either  side. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Camebon  : 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  democrat  ? — A.  At  this  last  election. 

Q.  You  were  a  republican  before  that,  were  you  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  turn  ? — A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  best,  according  to 
my  thinking. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Well,  the  republicans  had  never  done  anything  that  I 
thought  was  a  benefit  to  me ;  and  whenever  I  wanted  anything  I  had 
to  go  to  the  democrats  for  it ;  and  I  thought  it  was  right  and  just  for 
file  to  vote  with  the  men  that  employed  me  and  give  me  my  work  when- 
ever I  call  for  it,  and  pay  for  it. 

Q.  On  whose  land  do  you  live! — A.  I  live  on  Dr.  Duckett's  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  his  land  ! — A.  I  have  lived  there  since 
C^hristmas. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  t — A.  At  Mr.  Een  Anderson's,  ju&t 
^l>out  two  miles  below  him. 

Q.  Is  Dr.  Duckett  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Anderson  a  democrat,  too  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Nearly  all  the  landholders  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  demo- 
^X"atsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  get  your  support  from  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  that  reason  you  thought  you  ought  to  vote  for  them  ! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  this  Burt  strike  you  or  hurt  you  in  any  way  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he 
*^icln't  strike  me  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  frighten  you! — A.  O,  no,  sir;  I  wasn't  afraid. 

Q.  How  many  peopfe  were  around  at  the  time? — A.  I  could  not  ex- 
^<itly  say;  there  were  about  a  hundred  at  the  church,  right. at  the  spot. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  colored  people  say  anything  to  you! — A. 
Only  they  just  wanted  to  scorn  me,  and  sidled  away  sort  of,  like  I  stunk. 
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Q.  They  wanted  to  keep  away  from  you  f — A.  They  pretended  they 
wanted  to  keep  away  from  me. 

Q.  Of  what  church  are  you  a  member! — A.  Antioch  Church. 

Q.  What  is  it;  Methodist  or  Baptist ? — A.  Methodist. 

Q.  When  have  you  been  at  church  last! — A.  About  a  month  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  since  the  election  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  .colored  brethren  speak  to  you  when  you  went 
there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  begun  to  speak  to 'me. 

Q.  They  do  not  think  you  stink  now  as  bad  as  you  did  f — A.  No,  ar. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  voting-place  at  Clinton  at  the  last 
election  ! — A.  It  was  about  daybreak  whcL  I  got  there ;  I  started  cot 
a  little  before  that. 

Q.  Did  any  other  colored  man  go  with  you! — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  bj 
myself. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  vote! — A.  I  reckon  it  was  abont  a 
half-hour — [  can't  say  sure,  but  I  reckon  it  was  about  a  half  hour  before 
day.    The  sun  was  not  up. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  all  day! — A.  Just  standing  aroaDdio 
the  yard. 

Q.  Did  you  distribute  tickets  to  your  colored  friends! — A.  Only  five. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  voting-box  did  you  stand  ! — A.  Well,  I  ^tood,  I 
reckon,  about  twenty  yards,  pretty  generally,  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  walked  around,  though,  a  good  deal! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
walk  around  much  at  all.  , 

Q.  Staid  right  in  one  j)lace  all  day  ! — A.  Pretty  generally  staid — 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  that  box! — A.  Well,  I  willsiiy  ioar 
or  rive  hundred. 

Q.  hi  all!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  voted  there! — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
can't 

Q.  You  can  tell  that  just  as  well  as  you  can  the  other. — A.  I  can't 
UA\  anything  about  that — how  many  white  men,  because  I 

Q.  Did  any  white  men  vote  there ! — A.  O,  yes ;  a  vast  qaantity  of 
them  voted. 

Q.  A  vast  quantity  voted! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  as  many  white  men  vote  there  as  colored  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  guess  they  did. 


JOHN  B.  HUBBARD— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
John  B.  Hubbard  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there! — A.  I  have  lived  heresiuce 
1868,  sir;  I  lived  in  Charleston  two  years.  I  came  down  ^m  the  War 
Department  with  General  Sickles  when  he  was  military  commander  of 
the  second  district.  I  was  with  him  and  General  Can  by,  and  tben  I 
came  up  here  with  Governor  Scott.  I  have  been  here  since  the  State 
government  has  been  instituted. 

Q.  What  positions,  if  any,  have  you  held  in  this  State! — A.  I  was  at 
one  time  chief  constable  of  the  State,  and  afterward  United  States  mar 
shal,  and  then  State  detective ;  now  a  special  deputy  in  tracing  tbe 
revenue  for  Mr.  Carpenter. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  take  any  part  in  the  recent  political  canvass  in  this  State, 
r  did  you  travel  through  the  State  during  the  canvass!  If  you  did, 
ou  can  state  what  came  under  your  observation. — A.  I  went  to  Ham- 
urgh  to  see  about  that  Hamburgh  riot,  and  then  I  went  to  Ellenton  to 
ee  about  that  riot,  and  then  I  went  to  Edgefield  and  Abbeville  and 
<aiirens. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  st^te  what  came  under  your  observation  in  any  of 
hose  counties.— A.  There  are  some  things  that  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  official 
liings  that  I  could  not  divulge.  I  saw  the  rifle-clubs  or  armed  men  all 
ver  the  State. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  where  you  saw  them  and  how  many  there  were  sind 
low  they  were  armed. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  them. 
Che  first  I  ever  saw  was  in  Hamburgh. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them  in  Hamburgh? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was 
igbt  alter  the  riot  there. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  according  to  your  best  judgment  ? — A.  I  saw 
ive  or  six  of  them.     Scouts,  I  took  them  for. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  and  tell  us  about  them  if  you  have  anything  to  tell. — 
!^.  1  never  saw  any  more  until  they  commenced  the  campaign,  and  then 
n  all  the  different  counties  I  saw  them — the  redshirt  men,  the  blue- 
hirt  men,  or  the  gray  shirt  men ;  there  was  different — I  seen  in  Laurens 
'ounty  perhaps  two  thousand  five  hundred  men — well,  say  eight  hun- 
red  ;  I  don't  know  how  many — all  mounted. 

Q.  Upon  what  occasions  did  you  see  them  ? 
The  Witness.  In  Laurens  County  1 
Mr.  Cameeon.  Yes. 

A.  In  Laurens  I  saw  them  on  the  day  of  the  speaking  before  the  elec- 
oii ;  it  was  about  two  weeks— just  two  weeks  before  the  election.  1 
ippose  there  was  eight  hundred  mounted  men  there. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Were  they  armed  with  pistols  or  anything  of  that  kind  ! — A.  I  do 
^t  think  that  they  had  any  that  day;  no,  sir.  Everything  passed  oft' 
^ry  quietly  that  day.  1  went  with  General  Dennis  and  Mr.  Kirkland, 
>th  internal-revenue  collectors,  who  came  there  to  make  speeches,  and 
itroduced  them  to  Colonel  Bell,  of  Laurens,  and  told  him  that  they 
^re  there  to  speak,  and  Colonel  Bell  says — 1  says,  "  We  don't  want  no 
fflculty."  He  says,  "  We  will  not  have  any  unless  it  is  amongst  a 
Hss  of  men  that  we  can't  control,  but  we  will  control  them  :  if  there  is 
cirunken  man  that  kicks  up  any  fuss  we  will  take  care  of  tliat;"  which 
'^y  did.  There  was  one  or  two  men  that  started  to  make  trouble,  and 
it^y  took  care  of  them  on  that  day.  They  belonged  to  the  red-shirts  or 
Ue-sbirts  or  gray-shirts  or  yellow- shirts.  I  think  there  was  four  dif- 
^'^nt  kind. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  see  on  your  travels  f 

U'he  Witness.  Do  you  want  to  know  about  the  day  of  the  election  f 

>rr.  Christiancy.  Yes,  sir. 

-A.  On  the  day  of  the  election  I  was  at  the  court-house.  Do  you  want 
^  know  why  I  went  there  f 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  went  there  to  get  the  $3,000  reward  offered  by  the 
^vernor  for  the  arrest,  and  convictiou  of  the  murderer  of  Crews,  who 
as  murdered  in  Laurens  County.  I  went  there  on  that  business  to  find 
cit  about  it.  On  the  day  of  the  election  there  was  four  polling  precincts 
*  the  court-house.  At  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  they  commenced  to 
i^est  i>arties  who  had  vot^d  twice. 
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Q.  Who  did  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  done  by  the  whites. 

Q.  Democrats  f — A.  Well,  it  was  done  by  the  democracy ;  they  com 
menced  to  arrest  colored  men  for  voting  twice,  and  numbers  of  tlteo 
went  away,  but  as  soon  as  1  found  it  out  I  went  to  Andy  Sampson,  who 
was  a  magistrate,  and  I  had  several  of  them,  or  one  or  two,  or  sev- 
eral— more  than  one,  at  any  rate — released,  and  the  balance  were  released 
the  next  day.  Great  numbers  of  them  went  away  on  account  of  their 
being  arrested. 

By  Mr.  Ca^ieron  : 

Q.  Great  numbers  of  the  colored  republicans  went  away! — A.  Yes. 
sir ;  colored  republicans. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  occurred  there  on  the  day  of  the  election!— A.  I 
don't  know  of  anything.  The  only  thing  I  did  see  that  was  wrong— if 
I  had  been  the  United  States  marshal  I  would  perhaps  have  stopi>e(I 
it — men  along  in  the  line  said  to  them  that  they  could  not  live  with 
them  next  year  unless  they  voted  their  way. 

Q.  White  men  told  colored  men  that,  did  theyf — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
red-shirt  men. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 
Q.  Did  you  hear  that  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cambeon  : 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  that  was  a  common  thing. — A.  0,  jes, 
sir:  it  was  a  common  thing. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  of  the  organization  of  the  so- 
called  rifle-clubs,  and  how  many  of  them  were  there  in  the  State  f- 
A.  In  every  county  in  the  State  and  in  every  township  in  the  State 
there  were  rifle-clubs,  armed  and  equipped,  and  under  thorough  inilitar} 
organization. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  democratic  parades  in  this  State  f 
— A.  In  this  State — ^yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  they  appeared  to  be  under  good 
military  discipline. — A.  They  were  under  perfect  discipline.  One  mau, 
Wade  Hampton  or  Colonel  Haskell,  could  control  them  all  by  pattiD«: 
up  his  finger,  and  in  the  counties  it  was  the  same  way — the  leader  or 
man  who  controlled  them  could  put  his  finger  up  and  they  would  stop 
anything.    They  were  thoroughly  under  discipline. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  is  anything  else  that  you  think  of,  Mr.  HnbbanL 
please  state  it — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything,  only  that  what  I  told  joa 
about  the  people  being  turned  away  from  the  polls. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  You  have  told  the  committee  that  there  were  rifle-clubs  in  eveiT 
precinct  in  the  State ;  what  do  you  mean  by  a  rifle-club,  a  democratic 
club  ? — A.  I  mean  the  clubs  that  we  have  here ;  the  red-sbirts 
gray-shirts  and  yellow-shirts. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  regularly  organized  and  drilled  men,  armed  wi 
rifles  ? — A.  They  were  rifle-clubs — cavalry-men ;  they  were  all  cavalry 
men. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  mustered,  armed  with  rifl<«-.^ 
and  marched  about f — A.  No,  sir;  they  had  the  improved  pistols;  tb^ 
'^fly-backs." 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  their  orgahizations  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  IIow  do  you  get  your  information  f — A.  From  my  own  observation. 

Q.  You  just  saw  what  other  people  in  the  State  have  seen  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  call  all  the  companies  that  wore  red  shirts,  rifle-clubs! — A. 
That  is  what  they  said,  themselves. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  said. — A.  I  called  them  what  they  told 
me;  we  had  them  here. 

Q.  I  ask  3'ou  whether  you  use  the  words  "rifle^  club,  and  "demo- 
cratic" club  as  synonymous  terms  Y — A.  That  is  what  they  said,  the 
democratic  clubs. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  around  to  these  various  places  where  you  went  as  a 
detective  f — A.  Major  Corbin. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  Ellenton  and  Hamburgh  and  Abbeville A. 

And  to  Edgefield  and  Aiken  and  Laurens. 

Q.  Whether  those  men  that  were  arrested  at  Laurens  on  the  day  of 
the  election  for  voting  twice  were  guilty,  you  do  not  know  f — A.  All  I 
know  is  that  they  were  discharged  without  any  bail. 

Q.  How  many  were  arrested  ! — A.  Five  or  six. 

Q.  Were  there  any  troops  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  called  out  f — A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Was  that  election  a  very  quiet  one  ?— A.  Quiet  as  New  York  would 
be,  or  any  other  place. 

Q.  Was  it  not  as  quiet  as  elections  generally  in  the  course  of  your 
observation,  either  North  or  South  f — A.  It  was,  because  it  was  one- 
sided. 

Q.  Did  not  the  colored  people  get  a  majority  there? — A.  Not  in 
Laurens. 

Q.  Not  in  Laurens  Township  f — A.  The  white  people  voted  at  one 
precinct  and  the  colored  people  voted  at  another  place ;  then  th^  had 
another  precinct  over  there. 

Q.  It  was  not  all  on  one  side  because  the  republicans  got  a  majority 
at  that  precinct. — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  got  at  all.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  how  the  count  was  made. 


W.  J.  P.  OWENS— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
W.  J.  P.  Owens  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Laurens. 

Q.  At  the  court-house  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  in  the  county ! — A.  Seven  miles  from  the 
conrthonse. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  county! — ^A.  All  my  life,  sir. 

Q,  To  which  political  party  do  you  belong! — A,  The  republican. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  ot  that  party  ! — A.  Since  re- 
construction. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  took  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign 
in  this  Slate,  and  if  you  did,  you  can  go  on  and  state  in  your  own  waj' 
any  facts  that  came  under  your  observation ;  you  can  give  them  in  nar- 
rative, commencing  at  the  beginning  and  going  through. — A.  I  was 
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county  chairman,  and  I  was  commissioner  of  election,  too.  I  only  at- 
tended one  political  meeting  during  the  campaign,  and  that  was  at  tbe 
courthouse.  The  republicans  only  had  two  political  meetings  iu tbe 
county.  They  were  both  at  the  court-house ;  I  only  attended  oue.  Mj 
ivason  for  not  canvassing  the  county  was  from  the  fact  that  I  didn-t  i^ 
gard  it  as  safe  for  me  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  reasons  did  you  have  for  not  believing  it  to  be  safe  !— A.  I 
cannot  state  if  you  only  allow  me  to  state  what  I  saw. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  information  f-^A.  I  had  information  from  various 
sources. 

Q.  Which  induced  you  to  come  to  that  conclusion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  any  such  information  came  from  democratic  sources,  onder 
1  he  rule  adopted  by  this  committee,  you  can  state  such  informatioo.— 
A.  I  cannot  say  that  any  democrat  told  me  that  it  was  unsate.  1  got 
it  from  a  republican  stand-point 

Q.  Very  well ;  go  on  with  your  answer. — A.  On  the  day  of  election  I 
was  not  at  the  poll ;  I  was  not  out  from  the  camp — the  garrison. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  I  was  advised  by  different  parties  not  to  go. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  and  make  your  statement. — A.  I  was  advised  Dot  to 
go,  and  even  now  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against  me  in  the  couuty. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  Among  whom  f — A.  Democrats.  I  voted  after  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  I  was  advised  by  different  parties  not  to  go  out  at  all ;  oot 
1  o  vote.  I  think  the  garrison  or  Army  officers  advised  me  not  to  go ;  bat 
1  did  go  and  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  go  alone  when  you  went  to  vote  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^ho  went  with  you  when  you  voted  f — A.  The  deputy  niarsbal 

Q.  Give  his  name. — A.  J.  B.  Hubbard.  He  is  not  a  deputy  marshal, 
but  he  is  one  that  went.  F.  H.  Eaton,  United  States  commissioner.  I 
am  not  positive  what  other  parties  went  with  me;  there  were  three  or 
lour. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  state,  state  it. — A.  Nothing  far- 
ther, of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  act  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county!— 
A.  On  the  day  after  the  election  one  of  the  democratic  commissioDers 
advised  me  not  to  go  out  on  the  square;  he  came  to  see  me. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  f — A.  W.  L.  Boyd.  That  day,  the  day  before 
the  election,  he  told  me  he  understood  very  well  the  situation  there,  and 
we  agreed  not  to  do  anything  the  next  day  after  the  election  ;  not  to 
make  any  count.  The  boxes  were  received  by  himself  and  the  other 
commissioner. 

Q.  He  advised  you  not  to  go  down  to  the  square  f — A.  He  said  he 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  idea  for  me  not  to  go  out  the  day  after  the 
election  ;  there  waa  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  We  had  no  boxes  in 
any  way — didn't  get  them. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  the  returns  f — A.  I  did  not,  sir ;  I  left  the  next  moro- 
ing  for  Columbia,  under  guard  of  deputy  marshals  and  United  StJitts 
soldiers. 

Q.  For  what  reason  were  you  under  guard  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  left  there 
because  I  was  confident  it  was  not  very  healthy  lor  me  to  stay. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  By  your  saying  under  guard  you  don't  mean  that  you  had  been 
arrested  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  a  guard  with  mo. 
Q.  To  protect  you  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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CBOSSEXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Wliether  you  would  have  been  maltreated  or  not  you  do  not  know, 
for  you  did  not  try  ? — A.  I  didn't  propose  to  try,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  candidate  for  office  in  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  be  a  commissioner  if  you  were  a  candidate! — A. 
I  bad  been  a  candidate  before,  and  a  commissioner  too. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  prohibit  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  law  in  your  State  that  prohibits  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  besides  yourself? — A.  W.  L.  Boyd 
and  W.  H.  Rutherford. 

Q.  You  did  not  join  in  the  count  at  all  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  thiug  is,  then,  that  you  got  alarmod  without  seeing 
whether  you  would  be  hurt  or  not ;  is  that  not  a  fact,  sir  f  Did  you  go 
out  to  test  the  people  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  satistied  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  me  to  go  out.  Others  said  the  same  thing,  too.  I  was  not  the  only 
one  of  the  same  opinion. 

Q.  A  man  might  have  a  false  opinion,  though,  about  anything  of 
that  sort,  might  he  not  ?  Were  there  not  a  great  many  other  rei)ubllcans 
in  your  county  I — A.  No,  sir ;  not  situated  as  I  was. 

Q.  Why  were  you  specially  odious  to  the  people  ! — A.  I  am  the  prin- 
cipal republican  in  the  county,  and  control  the  legislative  vote  since 
^Ir,  Crews  was  killed. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  When  was  Mr.  Crews  killed  f — A.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the 
elate.     It  was  either  the  7th  or  8th  of  September  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  he  killed  ? — A.  Three  miles  this  side  of  the  court- 
liouse. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  kill- 
ing him  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  no  one  convicted. 
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Columbia,  8.  C.,'  January  11,  1877. 
*<James  Kennedy  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  In  examining  the  papers  which  you  have  laid  before  the 
^^:«nmittee,  I  find  what  purx)orts  to  be  a  copy  of  an  oath  taken  by  one 
^^"    the  ofl&cers  of  what  is  commonly  called  Doc.  Adams's  company. — 
^swer.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  It  purports  to  have  been  taken  in  April,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
xister-roll,  which  you  present,  purports  to  have  been  filled  up  i — A. 
^8,  sir. 
Q.  State  to  the  committee  when  that  oath,  which  was  so  taken,  came 
^^^to  your  office. — A.  I  cannot  tell,  possibly. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Look  at  the  papers,  and  see  if  there  is  anything  to  show. — A. 
^here  is  nothing  in  the  papers  to  show.  I  presume  that  it  came  there 
^t:  the  same  time  that  the  company-roll  did. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  these  embrace  all  the  papers  in  your  office  f — A.  These  em- 
brace all  the  papers  in  my  office  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  the 
^mpany,  or  to  the  issue  of  arms  or  ammunition  to  the  company. 
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Q.  Are  you  sure  that  do  anlmunition  was  issued  to  Doc.  Adams  in 
spring?  of  1876! — A.  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  My  recollection  is  that  he  swore  that  he  had  got  about  a  bandred 
and  twenty  rounds  for  target-practice,  in  the  spring  of  1876. — A.  If  be 
(lid  his  reci'ipt  would  have  been  taken  for  the  ammunition,  and  it  would 
have  been  on  file  and  would  have  been  among  the  other  receipts. 

Q.  I  see  yoj?  furnished  no  certified  copies  of  any  commissions  for  m 
of  the  officers  of  that  company ;  there  were  none  in  your  office!— A.  1 
could  furnish  certified  copies  of  the  commissions,  or  rather  of  the  dat» 
of  issuing  the  commissions  to  the  first  and  second  lieutenants  of  the 
old  company — Company  A,  of  the  ninth  regiment. 

Q.  You  have  furnished  the  date  of  that,  but  there  have  been  no  com- 
missions issued  to  the  officers  of  that  company  since  it  has  been  re-orgao- 
ized  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  certified  copies  of  papers  in  reference  to  the  issue  of  am- 
munition and  requisitions  for  ammunition  embrace  all  the  data  in  your 
office  in  reference  to  that  subject! — A.  All  the  data,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  other  guns  nor  any  other  ammunition  issued  frosi 
the  office  than  is  made  manifest  in  the  copies  of  papers  that  you  placed 
before  the  committee! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  other  guns  nor  ammunition  issued  atany  time  siooe 
re-organization  ! — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  saw  in  one  or  two  places  that  requisitions  had  been  filed  witboat 
date,  and  the  receipts  for  them  are  without  date.  How  do  you  explain 
that! — A.  I  took  notice  that  some  of  the  requisitions  were  not  dated, 
and  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  that  is  that  they  were  overlooked; 
but  I  don't  think  you  will  find  that  there  are  any  of  the  receipts  without 
date.  I  remember  that  in  a  couple  of  cases  of  requisitions  for  ordnance 
there  was  no  date  on  them,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  an  instauceof 
where  there  were  receipts  taken  without  dates.  I  don't  remember  ao 
instance. 

Q.  I  notice  uniformly  in  the  requisitions  for  ammunition  the  words 
"for  target-practice." — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  now  particularly  to  the  requisition  of  six 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  issued  during  the  Gombahee  riots. 
Was  that  issued  for  target-practice! — A.  We  never  issue  ammuni 
tion  for  any  other  purpose;  never,  except  for  the  purpose  of  disci 
pline  and  causing  the  militia  to  understand  instruction  in  masketiy, 
which  is  taught  by  target-practice,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  If  there  was  such  r^  condition  of  things  in  the  State  that  the  mili- 
tia should  be  called  out,  you  would  issue  ammunition  in  that  caset-l 
Yes,  sir ;  but  there  has  not  been  an  instance  where  they  were  called  ooti 
within  my  remembrance,  for  anything  of  that  kind.  I  never  recollect 
issuing  ammunition  for  any  purpose  except  disciplining  the  militia. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  six  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  were  issued, 
were  the  militia  in  active  service  then  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  not  been  called  out  by  any  order  issued  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief! — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  was  merely  directed 
to  make  a  requisition  for  ordnance,  &c. ;  and  I  would  respectfallyc^ 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  requisition  for  the  issue  of  theax 
thousand  cartridges  I  put  the  words  "  Not  delivered,"  because  they  «w 
at  the  present  time  in  the  possession  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad ' 
Charleston. 

Q.  They  were  stopped  there  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  wbetb 
they  were  stopped  or  not,  but  I  know  they  were  not  delivered  to  A 
consignee. 
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Q.  Do  you  kuow  the  fact  that  General  Conner  interposed  tbere  by  a 
legal  proceeding! — A.  I  do  not.    I  never  heard  of  that  before. 

Q.  Or  that  anybody  else  did  ! — A.  I  never  beard  of  it.  The  only  in- 
formation I  have  had  about  it  wa«  the  letter  received  from  President 
McGraw,  which  was  written  iu  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  ask- 
ing if  tbe  ammunition  had  been  delivered,  because  I  hadn't  heard  from 
the  party  to  whom  the  ammunition  was  consigned. 

Q,  Why  was  it  not  delivered! — A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  not. 
The  letter  of  President  McGraw  stated  that  it  was  subject  to  tho  order 
of  Captain  Hendricks,  the  consignee;  but  it  appears  that  Captain 
Hendricks  did  not  call  for  it.    Why,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  W^ere  not  six  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  a  large  amount  for 
target-practice  f — A.  No,  sir  5  because  it  was  for  the  whole  division ; 
for  instance,  there  would  be  embraced  in  the  Second  Division  the  First 
and  Fifteenth  Regiments,  the  Third  and  Fourth  and  Seventeenth  Kegi- 
ments  of  National  Guards. 

Q.  Do  the  proper  requisitions,  orders,  and  other  necessary  vouchers 
in  connection  with  the  issue  of  ammunition,  pass  through  your  ofUce? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  the  orders  upon  the  ordnance-office  go  through  your  office  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  orders  upon  the  ordnance-office  pass  through  my  office. 

Q.  No  arms  could  be  had  and  no  ammunition  could  be  issued  without 
the  orders,  &c.,  passing  through  your  office,  properly! — A.  Properly. 
I  will  state  that  Governor  Chamberlain  in  one  iostance  directed  the 
arms  of  a  company  of  the  National  Guard  that  were  in  Chester  to  be 
turned  over  to  a  rifle  club  there  without  ever  notifying  the  adjutant- 
general's  department,  and  we  had  to  tind  that  out  from  outside  sources; 
bat  the  general  nsage — any  instance  of  that  kind,  we  look  upon  that 
as  official  discourtesy — is  for  all  orders  emanating  from  or  through  any 
militar.v  source  pertaining  to  the  issue  or  recalling  of  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion to  go  through  our  office. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  question :  Do  you  know  whether  your  predecessor  in 
office  at  any  time  sold  any  arms  or  ammunition  from  the  public  stores  ! — 
^.  No,  sir  J I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  stand  of  arms  there  is  now  in  the 
arsenal  Y 

The  Witness.  At  the  present  time  ! 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  at  present  there  are  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  Stands  of  arms  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  stand  of  arms — a  gun  and  its  equipments ! — 
A.  A  single  gun  and  its  equipments. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  arms  have  been  purchased  by  the  State 
since  1868  f — A.  (Jne  thousand  stand  of  Winchester  rifies. 

Q.  How  many  other  sorts  of  guns  ! — A.  No  other  sort  of  guns. 

Q.  There  have  been  no  other  arms  purchased! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  sufficient  to  arm  the  whole  militia  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  the 
United  States  Government  furnished  nine  or  ten  thousand  stand  of 
arms  as  the  quota  of  the  State. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ! — A.  Theyarein  the  hands  of  the  National  Guard 
all  over  the  State,  and  some  in  the  hands  of  rifle-clubs  in  Charleston, 
and  some  in  the  hands  of  the  guards  of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  resi- 
due, about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  are 
here. 

Q.  Does  the  number  furnished  by  the  National  Government  exceed 
ten  thousand  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  don't  exceed  ten  thousand. 
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ELLIS  THOMPSON— LA ORENS  CODKTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 

Ellis  Thompson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  sir! — Answer.  In  La^irens Conntr. 

Q.  At  Laurens  Court-House — tlie  village! — A.  No,  sir;  I  live  north 
of  west  some  eighteen  miles  from  the  village. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  county  ! — A.  Born  and  raised 
there. 

Q.  Near  where  you  now  live  ! — A.  Within  five  miles. 

tj.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  ai*e  a  trial-justice  there,  and  how*  long 
you  have  been  so. — A.  I  am  a  trial  justice ;  I  don't  remember  how  maDV 
years  I  have  been  acting  as  magistrate,  but  I  was  magistrate  ander  tbe 
old  regime. 

Q.  Were  you  a  trial-justice  before  the  war  ! — A.  Magistrate ;  we  were 
called  magistrates  then. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  state  whether  you  know  of  any  threats  or  in- 
timidation against  the  colored  people  to  prevent  them  from  voting  tbe 
republican  ticket,  or  to  compel  them  not  to  vote  or  to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket. — A.  Not  within  my  personal  knowledge.  I  never  heard 
any;  I  have  heard  them  say  that  there  had  been. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  the  democrats  themselves  anything  of  that 
kind  ! — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did ;  that  I  heard  a  democrat 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  saw,  at  any  time  during  the  caiD)>ai^. 
any  of  these  collections  of  mounted  men — red-shirts — going  about  tbe 
country  armed,  or  going  around  in  large  bodies. — A.  I  did  not;  though 
at  the  time  I  was  at  Laurens  Village,  at  a  republican  meeting  there, 
which  was  the  day,  perhaps,  of  the  republican  nominating  conventioD, 
the  democratic  party  was  there,  a  great  many  of  them  mounted,  aud  m.r 
understanding  was  that  they  were  there  at  a  meeting  of  their  owd  also, 
and  that  is  all  that  I  saw  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempts  to  prosecute  any  white  people  for 
threats  or  intimidation,  or  for  violence  against  the  colored  people  W- 
None  before  me. 


J.  A.  BARKSDALE— LAURENS  CODNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11,  IS'7 
J.  A.  Bakesdale  sworn  and  examined. 


By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Question.  State  your  age,  your  residence,  your  business,  and 
what  political  party  you  affiliate. — Answer.  I  was  fifty  years  old  ij 
October  last ;  I  live  in  Laurens,  two  miles  above  the  court-honsMI 
my  profession  is  that  of  a  physician.    I  am  now,  however,  eogagw'^ 
selling  drugs  and  farming. 

Q.  What  political  party  do  you  affiliate  with  !— A.  The  democratic 
party,  sir.  .    |  j.  i 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  connection  with  the  late  election  ij 
your  county;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  state  what  it  was. — A.  Iwasappoio^^  r^ 
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as  a  manager  and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers  of  pre- 
cint  No,  3. 

Q.  What  locality  is  that!— A.  At  Laurens  Court-House.  There  were 
four  precincts  at  the  court-house,  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4 ;  I  was  chairman  of 
No.  4. 

Q.  Who  were  your  associate  managers? — A.  J.  M.  Bobinson  and  E. 
M.  Suber. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  men  t — A.  One  of  them,  E.  M.  Suber,  was  a 
colored  man. 

Q.  Were  they  both  republicans! — A.  Said  to  be. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  yard 
around  about  where  the  box  was  ? — A.  I  had  a  very  good  position  for 
observing  that  part  of  the  court-house  square  west  of  the  house.  Our 
window  where  we  held  our  box  was  facing  in  that  direction,  and  I  saw 
the  crowd  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  where  you  could  see  all  day,  sir  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from 
six  until  SIX. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  you  observed  any  manifestations 
of  violence  toward  the  colored  people  or  any  endeavor  to  intimidate 
them. — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  at  the  box  you  presided  at ! — A.  Six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Q.  Was  there  any  obstruction  to  parties  voting  there  at  all ! — A. 
None  at  all.  Several  persons  were  challenged  at  the  box  and  were  re- 
ported to  me  to  be  under  age.  I  think  they  were  nearly  all  colored. 
They  were  said  to  be  under  age,  but  every  one  of  them  voted.  I  said 
to  them  unless  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  or  unless  you  can  furnish 
me  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  x>erson  applying  to  vote  is  not  of  age, 
I  must  take  his  vote.  Tbat  is  my  understanding  of  the  law,  and  I 
qualified  all  of  them,  and  no  vote  was  rejected  at  all,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  You  qualified  them  all ;  you  mean  by  that  that  you  swore  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  swore  them ;  administered  the  usual  oath  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Meeeimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  canvass  of  your  county? — A. 
Not  a  very  active  part.  I  did  what  I  could  towards  advancing  the  case 
of  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  club! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  am  a  member  of  the 
democratic  club  at  Laurens  Court-Honse. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  yourself,  by  threats  of  violence  of  any 
sort,  sought  to  induce  colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.— A. 
No,  sir;  1  can  tell  you  precisely  what  I  said  to  the  laborers  on  my  own 
place. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  you  may  state  that. — A.  I  said  to  them,  "  You  have  as 
much  right  to  vote  for  whom  you  please  as  I  have.  1  would  like  very 
much  for  you  to  vote  with  me,  it  would  please  me  very  much  for 
you  to  vote  so,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  you  have  as  much 
right  to  vote  for  whom  you  please  as  I  have;''  and  every  one  of  them 
that  voted  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  within  your  own  knowledge  that 
any  other  democrat  sought  by  violence  or  intimidation  to  induce  colored 
people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. — A.  It  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Can  you  siy  that  you  were  familiar  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
in  your  county  on  the  democratic  side  ! — A.  I  think  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  of  that  county  at  the  late  election  ! 
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The  Witness.  Will  you  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  memorandaoi  which  I 
have  made. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  You  can  refresh  your  recollection  with  any  memo- 
randum you  have. 

The  Witness.  [Examining  memorandum.]  The  vote  at  the  lateele& 
tion  was  4,720  in  Laurens  County. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  In  all  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  county  f — A.  That  is  the  county ;  and  for  Laorens 
Court-House  I  think  it  is  precisely  2,127. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  At  Laurens  Court-House? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  four  boxes  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  votes  stand  as  between  the  two  parties  iu  yoar 
county  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  as  to  the  electors.  I  only  had  charge  of  the 
one  box,  but  I  know  from  these  figures,  from  the  general  returns,  that 
the  democratic  majority  was  1,104,  according  to  my  account.  I  saw  a 
rei>ort,  made  soon  after  the  election,  that  it  was  1,112,  and  it  is  about 
that,  sir;  it  is  about  1,100. 

Q.  That  was  the  democratic  majority  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  the  republican  party  receive,  taking  tlie  Totes 
received  for  governor  ? — A.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
flection  in  that  county! — A.  Well,  now,  if  you  will  notice,  in  tbefirrt 
place,  our  increase  was  their  decrease;  we  polled  1,815  in  1874  and 
they  polled  2,892,  and  in  1876  we  polled  2,912  and  they  |>olled  1,808. 
Now,  as  to  accounting  for  that,  I  would  undertake  to  account  fori  bat 
if  the  committee  require. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Of  course  you  need  not  go  into  that. 

The  Witness.  The  parties  were  not  thoroughly  organized.  Their 
ticket  was  not  full  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  on  their  prioted 
ticket  they  had  the  names  of  three  democrats,  one  as  sheriff,  one  as 
judge  of  probate,  and  one  as  coroner.  The  man  whom  they  uominated 
as  sheriff  refused  twice,  through  the  county  newspapers,  to  serve.  I 
understand  that  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  need  not  state  what  was  understood. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 
Q.  What  sort  of  a  ticket  did  they  have  ! — A.  They  had  a  republican 
ticket,  with  the  exception  of  those  three  men,  so  far  as  1  know.  I  koov 
that  those  three  men  had  belonged  to  the  other  party,  and  I  know  that 
one  of  them  stated  the  tact  through  the  county  paper — Little,  wliota'^ 
run  for  sheriff  on  that  ticket,  and  Knight,  who  was  nominated  and  pot 
on  and  run  for  judge  of  probate,  he  was  considered  a  democrat,  and 
the  other  man  who  was  run  for  coroner — Miley.  I  know  the  fact  that 
some  of  their  leaders  deserted  the  party  ;  and  in  that  way  we  accooot 
for  our  gain.  I  know  the  fact,  too,  tbat  1  heard  of  complaints  and  dis- 
satisfaction being  made  by  the  negroes  of  the  district  and  of  the  coanty, 
shortly  after  one  political  meeting  where  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
time  and  the  proposition  was  refused,  and  the  negroes  said  tbey  didn't 
like  this.  "There's  something  wrong;  there's  something  wrong."  ^ 
heard  that  said  by  them. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy: 
Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  what  you  heard  them  say  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  many  negroes  voting  the  democratic  ticket  f — A. 
cannot  swear  positively  as  to  the  number.  I  know  that  a  great  many 
>ted  the  democratic  ticket  at  my  box.  At  first  I  could  not  tell  the 
iffereuce  between  the  tickets,  and  they  were  voting  very  heavily  at  the 
art,  but  afterward,  upon  observation,  I  fouud  that  one  ticket  was  a  lit- 
e  longer  than  the  other,  and,  by  comparison,  I  soon  saw  that  I  could 
ill,  and  I  know  that  a  good  many  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  bnt  I 
mnot  speak  positively  as  to  how  many  voted  it  at  that  box. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  the  vote  in  1872.  That  was  when 
Dmliusou  and  Moses  ran,  and  the  democrats  did  not  but  very  few  of 
lem  vote.    They  polled  2,153. 

Q.  The  republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  polled  935.  Now  in  1870 
ley  polled  3,022,  and  we  polled  1,967. 

I  will  mention  another  fact  that  comes  within  my  knowledge  just  now, 
7  way  of  accounting  for  our  increased  vote.  I  know  a  good  many 
borers  who  have  gotten  along  in  the  world  and  made  a  little  prop- 
ty 

By  Mr.  Chbistianoy  : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  colored  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  laborers ; 
id  they  are  now  dissatisfied  because  they  are  about  to  lose  that  prop- 
ty  on  account  of  last  year  being  rather  a  bad  year  for  crops,  and  they 

»ve  become  convinced 

Mr.  Camebon.  You  need  not  state  that. 

By  Mr.  Merbdion  : 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  a  colored  mail  in  your  county  named  Harrison  Hun- 

rf — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  mostly  at  theCourt-House.    I  live  within  two 

iles  of  the  Court- House,  and  do  business  there,  and  I  saw  him  there 

'ery  day. 

Q.  Was  Harrison  Hunter  at  the  Court  House  on  the  day  of  election  ? — 

.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  don't  think  J  saw  him  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  John  Franks? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  he 

res  two  miles  from  me — four  miles  from  the  town — on  the  same  road 

at  I  do,  on  the  Greenville  road. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  Franks  at  the  Court-House  that  day  f — A.  I  think 

;  I  would  not  speak  positively,  sir,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  I  saw 

m  there.    I  wa«  very  closely  engaged  all  day,  but  I  feel  very  confident 

iaw  John  Franks  there. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  That  was  at  which  poll? — A.  That  was  at  Laurens  Court-House 

lon't  remember  whether  he  voted  at  my  poll  or  not. 

Q.  You  mean,  by  saying  at  the  Court  House,  in  the  village! — A.  Yes, 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  reputation  of  Harrison  Hunter  f^^A.  Ii 

ink  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  it  for  truth  and  honesty;  would  you  believe  him  on  oath  f 

A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  How  far  does  he  live  from  you  f — A.  He  is  mostly  about  the  vil- 

;e,  and  I  am  there  every  day.    I  live  two  miles  from  town..   I  do  not 

low  exactly  where  his  home  is;  I  see  him  in  town  every  day.. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy: 
Q.  As  to  the  reputation  of  this  man  Harrison  Huater — when  yoai 

s  G  VOL  11^42 
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speak  of  bis  reputation,  do  yoa  speak  of  what  the  people  in  towDsaj 
of  bim  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  ouly  what  the  white  people  say  of  him  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  heard  any  of  the  colored  people  express  an  opiaiou  aboat 
him.     I  think  it  is  what  the  white  people  say  of  him. 

Q.  The  whit€  people  are  democrats,  of  course? — A.  Yes,  sir;  veiy 
few  of  the  republican  party  are  whites  in  our  county. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  supposed ;  but  what  proportion  of  the  populatioo 
of  Laurens  is  colored  and  what  proportion  white  f 

Tbe  Witness.  At  the  Court- House  ! 

Mr.  Cheistianoy.  Yes ;  at  the  village. 

A.  I  think  they  have  the  advantage  of  us.  I  think  they  are  in  a 
slight  majority  at  the  Court-House,  right  within  the  corporate  Hmits;  I 
think  they  have  had  heretofore  in  the  elections — I  am  not  sure  now;  if 
I  were  to  give  an  opinion,  I  would  say  that  we  were  very  close ;  perhaps 
we  may  have — do  you  speak  of  tbe  voters  f 

Mr.  ^Jhristiancy.  No  ;  of  the  population. 

A.  I  think  they  have  a  little  the  advantage  of  us. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  white  people  there  have  you  heard  speak  of  the 
reputation  of  Harrison  Hunter  for  truth  ! — A.  That  question  might  be 
right  hard  to  answer.    I  have  heard  Mr.  Holmes 

Q.  What  Holmes!— A.  N.  J.  Holmes. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  hear  him  speak  of  itf — A.  Lately. 

Q.  How  lati?ly  f — A.  Well,  I  think  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  one  else  speak  of  it? — A.  I  have  heard  sev- 
eral gentlemen — I  don't  remember  any  particular  parties  right  now,  bat 
1  speak  of  his  general  character,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  A  man's  general  character  is  what  the  people  generally  say,  I  sop- 
pose? — A.  I  suppose  the  public  opinion — not  what  I  might  think.  I 
su[)pose  you  would  not  take  my  own  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  This  man  Harrison  Hunter — is  he  of  any  political  consequence 
there  at  all ;  is  he  a  leader  among  the  republicans  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
he  is  a  public  man  in  any  way,  but  I  think  he  has  been  active  in  the 
campaign. 


PRINCE  GLEN— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
Prince  Glen  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  In  Laurens  County,  Laurens 
Village. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  at  the  village  f — ^A.  I  was 
two  miles  from  the  village. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — ^A.  I  will  be  twenty-seven  years  old  the  lOtn 
day  of  next  month. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  last  election  ?— A.  At  the  village,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  will  tell  us  if  you  heard  any  whites  threaten  the  colored 
voters  before  the  day  of  the  election. — A.  I  heard  them  say  that "  If  y^ 
vote  the  republican  ticket  you  will  have  no  home ;  you  will  be  tarned 
out."    They  were  not  going  to  have  any  work  for  them  to  do. 
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J.  Who  did  you  hear  say  that ! — A.  I  heard  so  many  say  that  that  I 
I't  remember  who  it  was ;  it  was  the  general  talk. 
J.  Were  they  white  men  and  democrats  ! — A.  White  men  and  demo- 
te. 

J.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  persons  whom  you  heard  say  that  ? — 
I  heard  so  many  say  it  that  I  don't — yes,  I  heard  gentlemen  talking — 
of  them  talked  around  there  that  way. 

J.  Do  you  know  whether  the  democrats  arrested  republicans  on  the 
r  of  the  election  at  Laurens  Court  House  without  any  >varrant? — A. 
ey  arrested  them  and  put  them  in  jail. 

J.  Whom  did  they  arrest  f — A.  I  forget  the  fellow's  name.  Some  of 
5  fellows  were  from  out  in  the  country.  They  arrested  them  and  put 
'm  in  jail,  and  they  came  and  proved  their  age.  One  of  them  was 
enty-three  years  old,  and  the  other  one  was  twenty-four. 
j.  Can  you  state  whether  any  republicans  went  away  from  Laurens 
urt-House  without  voting,  and  why  they  went  away  witiiont  voting? — 
I  gave  about  twenty  tickets  myself  to  men  that  didn't  vote.  One 
kU  came  up  to  vote,  and  they  put  him  in  the  jail  and  said  he  voted 
ice,  and  the  rest  of  them  went  off  and  said  they  were  scared  to  vote, 
3anse  they  had  put  that  man  in  jail,  and  said  that  he  had  voted  twice, 
ey  knew  that  he  didn't,  because  they  came  in  there  with  him,  and 
?y  said  they  were  scared  to  vote  there  lor  fear  they  would  be  put  in ' 
I  or  killed,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

J.  Did  the  redshirt  companies  surround  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the 
ction  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did. 

3.  Tell  us  about  that;  how  they  did  it. — A.  These  men  just  snr- 
luded  the  polls  there  and  cursed  and  went  on  against  every  <*,olored 
.n  that  came  up  to  vote  the  republican  ticket;  they  cursed  him,  and 
ddamned  him,  and  said  that  tht^y  should  not  vote  the  republican 
ketand  stay  in  the  county  ;  and  all  such  things  as  that. 
^.  Which  party  took  possession  of  the  polls  in  the  morning  ! — A.  The 
nocrats;  they  had  possession  of  the  polls  all  about  the  town. 
^.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  republicans  were  permitted  to  go 
to  the  polls  in  the  morning! — A.  Well,  sir,  they  surrounded  the  i>olls 
5re  and  a  heap  of  the  republicans  was  scared  to  go.  Some  of  the 
ite  men  at  one  of  the  boxes  said  some  colored  people  who  were  going 
vote  was  too  young,  and  Mr.  Flemming  told  them  to  let  them  vote 
I  then  take  the  names  of  all  that  they  thought  was  too  young.  He 
8  a  democrat,  Mr.  Flemming  was  ;  he  was  super\iisor  of  election  that 

J.  You  may  state  whether  your  brother  was  shot  by  the  democrats 

ring  the  campaign. — A.  Yes,  sir  5  he  was  shot ;  I  saw  where  he  was 

>t.     He  was  shot  in  his  house. 

J.  Yon  saw  the  bullet-holes  in  his  house! — A.  I  saw  the  bullet-holes 

bim  where  he  was  shot.    He  was  not  able  to  do  anything  for  two  or 

ee  months. 

J.  Where  was  he  shot ! — A.  The  bullet  went  in  on  the  left  shoulder 

1  went  back  in  the  backbone,  and  they  could  not  get  the  bullet  out, 

1  it  is  in  there  yet. 

5.  Were  you  present  when  your  brother  was  shot! — A.  No,  sir;  I 

8  Dot. 

J.  Where  did  he  live  !— A.  He  lived  about  fourteen  miles  and  a  half 

tn  the  village ;  he  came  to  the  village 

i.  He  oame  to  the  village  how  soon  after  he  was  shot ! — A.  He  was 
>t  Saturday  night  and  went  to  his  father's  on  Sunday  and  the  old 
D  told  bim 
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Q.  YoQ  need  Dot  state  what  the  old  man  told  bim. — A.  And  became 
to  tbe  village  ou  the  next  Wednesday  and  came  to  my  house  and  stud 
there. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  laid  up  with  the  wound  f — A.  Well,  hecoaldnol 
do  anything  lor  a  month  or  two;  two  or  three  months  he  could  doUo 
nothing. 

Q.  Is  he  able  to  labor  nowT — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  laboring  now;  bot 
that  ball  hurts  him  now  sometimes,  and  at  times  he  can't  do  notbing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  colored  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes  f — A.  I  don't  know  certainly,  only  I  saw  them  come  to  town 
every  day,  and  they  said  that  they  had  been  run  out  and  shot  at,  smi 
several  was  killed  up  in  the  settlement.  I  know  of  that  fact,  and  they 
Bai<l  that  they  was  shot  at,  and  that  they  had  to  come  to  town. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  in  your  county  named  I.  W.  Eicef- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  have  known  him  for  several 
years ;  ever  since  I  was  free. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold  ? — A.  He  used  to  hold  the  office  of  derk 
of  the  court. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  as  being  a  good  man  and  a 
true  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  always  called  him  a  trntbfal  man. 
'1  never  heard  nothing  against  him  but  here  lately,  because  he  wasa 
republican. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  clerk  of  the  court  ? — A.  He  has  been  clerk  of  tb€ 
court  four  vears. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  speaking  against  him  until  here  lately?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anybody  speak  against  him  only  just  ouaa^oaot 

of  his  principles.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  colored  people  speak  against  himf— A. 
I  don't  believe  he  has  got  an  enemy  among  them  in  the  whole  coontv. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  his  reputation,  would  you  believe  hita 
under  oath  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would.  I  would  be  obliged  to  beliere 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Raphael  Stewart!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ! — A.  Ever  since  I  was  a  bo,T,ao(l 
ever  since  I  k  no  wed  anybody. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold  in  your  county! — ^A.  County  comois- 
sioner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  for  being  a  good,  trae  inanf- 
A.  I  universally  heard  it  was  so  until  just  lately,  because  he  wa^^ai^ 
publican. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  his  reputation,  would  you  believe 
under  oath  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  H.  Dunlap! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him! — A.  Me  and  him  have  been  boys 
together.  He  belonged  to  Dunlap,  and  I  belonged  to  Alien  Barksdale,  Df- 
Baiksdale's  father. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  Dr.  Barksdale! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Dunlap's  reputation  is  as  to  being  a  good  man 
and  a  true  man  ! — A.  I  always  heard  both  whites  and  blacks  speak  well 
of  hini  until  here  lately,  about  the  election.  They  have  been  calling  bi"* 
a  rascal  since. 

Q.  Who  calls  him  a  rascal — whites  or  blacks  ! — A.  The  democrats  can 
him  a  rascal  because  he  is  a  republican. 

Q.  The  white  democrats  call  all  republicans  rascals! — ^A.  Tea, sir; 
that  is  what  they  call  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  William  H.  Rutherford  t — A.  Yob,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  yon  known  himf — A.  I  have  been  knowing  bim 
*  eight  years.    I  believe  it  has  been  five  or  six  years  since  he  came 
er  from  Georgia.  t 

Q.  Do  30U  know  what  people  say  of  him  as  to  his  being  a  good  and 
ithful  man  ? — A.  He  has  had  one  of  the  best  of  names  among  the 
mocrats.  He  has  always  staid  at  Clinton.  He  lives  a  little  below 
kself,  and  always  had  the  best  reputation  amongst  the  whites  of  any 
lored  man  that  I  ever  did  see,  and  that  was  tbe  reason  why  we  would 
t  nominate  him  for  the  legislature,  because  he  stuck  so  close  to  the 
mocrats;  and  now  since  he  has  got  the  nomination  they  call  him  a 
^al. 

Q.  From  what  yon  know  of  him,  would  yon  believe  him  on  oath  f — A. 
^,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Harrison  Hunter  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  t — A.  I  have  been  knowing  bim 
er  since  he  was  a  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  people  say  about  bim  as  to  whether  he  is  a  ^ 
od  man  and  a  man  of  truth  or  not! — A.  All  the  white  people  tbought  * 
ry  well  of  him  until  here  recently,  when  be  taken  a  good  deal  of  iu- 
rest  in  tbe  republicans,  and  they  been  calling  bim  a  rascal  ever  since 
en. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  colored  i)eople  call  him  a  rascal ! — A.  No, 
;  the  colored  people  all  tbiuk  well  of  him. 

Q.  Tbe  colored  people  think  well  of  him  ! — A.  The  colored  people 
ink  well  of  him. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  You  think  that  these  colored  fellows  are  reliable  fellows,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubts;  I  never  heard  anything  against  them  until  here 

ely. 

Q.  You  believe  all  these  fellows  when  they  swear  f — A.  Those  that 

ve  been  named  I  do;  I  believe  them  on  oath  if  they  take  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  reputation  I 

The  Witness.  What  is  mine  f 

Mr.  Mbbbimon.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  You  can  prove  that  by  somebody  else,  T  think. 

Q.  Are  you  qualified  to  swear  as  to  tbe  reputations  of  these  men  ? — 

.  You  can  prove  that,  if  I  am  not  qualified,  by  somebody  else. 

Q.  By  whom  !    Who  knows  your  reputation  f — A.  No  man  can  say 

ere  about  me  that  I  ever  stole  anything.    I  never  did  steal  nothing. 

lever  was  charged  with  stealing  any  thkig  since  I  was  born.    Dr.  Barks- 

lie — you  can  prove  that  by  bim. 

Q.  Does  Dr.  Barksdale  say  you  have  a  good  reputation  ! — A.  He 

>a1d ;  he  couldn't  say  nothing  else.    I  have  never  been  charged  with 

^ling  a  pin  from  anybody  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  l^ice  has  been  charged  with  being  a  bad 

in  for  a  long  time  back? — A.  Only  since  he  has  been  a  republican. 

Q.  He  has  been  a  republican  for  four  years! — A.  He  has  been  a  re 

iblican  officer. 

Q.  Do  the  white  people  speak  well  of  bim! — A.  Well,  I  never  heard 

em  say  anything  about  bim,  until  here  lately  they  got  to  speaking 

ainst  him. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  him  ! — A.  They  say  that  he  is  a  rascal, 

\l  simply  because  he  is  a  republican. 
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Q.  Raphael  Stewart,  what  jsort  of  a  man  is  he! — A.  I  never  beard 
an.vt4iing  against  him,  except  he  was  a  rascal  because  he  wa^aie- 
publican. 

Q.  What  does  Raphael  do! — A.  I  never  heard  anything  about  bim 
until  he  got  the  nomination  for  the  legislature. 

Q.  Then  they  said  he  was  a  rascal,  did  they  ! — A.  I  heard  them  say 
he  was  a  rascal. 

Q.  Uarrison  Hunter,  what  do  you  say  about  him! — A.  I  never  heard 
anything  about  him  until  he  got  to  taking  an  interest  in  the  repablicau 
party. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  intimidated  on  the  day  of  the  election !— A.  Xo, 
sir ;  I  didn't  say  I  was  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  republican  ticket ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  men  vote  the  republican  ticket! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  8e«  many  colored  men  vote  the  republican  ticket  f— A.  I 
seen  several  vote  it. 

Q.  You  saw  some  men  intimidated! — A.  I  seen  them  pnt  some io  jail; 
they  said  some  five  or  six. 

Q.  Whether  they  did  put  them  in  jail  you  do  not  know  ! — ^A.  I  knownl 
oue  put  in  jail  who  didn't  vote,  because  I  had  just  given  him  bis  ticket^ 
and  he  came  in  with  a  crowd  of  them  all  together. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  but  he  had  voted  at  some  other  box? — A.  Tber 
turned  him  loose.  I  know  they  couldn't  prove  he  voted,  but  thejkept 
bim  in  jail  until  the  next  day,  and  then  they  turned  him  loose. 

Q.  How  mauy  did  they  put  in  jail  ! — A.  Five  or  six. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  they  put  them  in  jail! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knof 
that  they  did. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  I  can't  recollect  now  exactly  bow  many. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  say  as  many  as  five  or  six  ! — A.  As  many  asfiveor 
six,  charged  with  voting  twice.  I  know  I  seed  them  sent  to  jail.  I 
don't  know  how  many  they  put  in  jail.  I  couldn't  say  exactly  how  many 
they  i^t  in  jail,  because  it  has  passed  my  memory. 

Q.  Were  there  troops  there  ! — A.  They  were  there  at  the  qnarters. 

Q,  Was  there  a  deputy  marshal  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ! — A.  Mr.  Eaton,  I  believe,  and  Ladd,  I  believe  they 
called  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  shot  your  brother  for! — A.  They  said  he 
was  a  leading  republican  ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  He  wasn't  charged  wi^.h  any  crime  ! — A.  I  never  heard  no  crinJ^ 
put  up  against  him. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  said  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  crime  or  offen^^ 
at  all ! — A.  2?o,  sir ;  they  slipped  around  and  shot  him  like  they  dida-^ 
the  rest  of  the  colored  people  as  has  been  shot;  slipped  arouuda^^^ 
killed  them  at  night. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  have  been  killed,  do  yon  know?— 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  know.  1  guess  you  can  get  a  record  of  how  many  b 
been  killed  there  in  the  county. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ! — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  has 
killed. 

Q.  The  white  folks  made  a  general  habit  of  killing  them!— A.  1^^^^ 
killed  them  ;  but  I  didn't  see  any  of  them  killed. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  any  of  theinw'€*rP 
killed! —A.  I  seen  several  of  them  where  they  buried  them  at, wbe/^ 
they  *.old  me  they  killed  them. 
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Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  whether  they  charged  your  brother  with  any 

'ense  or  not! — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  don't  say  that  there  was — no,  sir;  I 

Ju't  say  so ;  there  was  no  charge  brought  against  him. 

Q.  How  far  did  he  live  from  town  ? — A.  About  fourteen  miles. 

C^.  You  never  heard  that  he  was  charged  with  any  oilense  at  all! — A. 

lever  heard  any.    They  said  they  didn't  know  what  he  was  shot  for, 

cause  he  was  as  good  a  negro  as  they  ever  saw ;  that  was  what  the 

lite  people  said  where  he  lived  there.    They  said  he  was  a  man  that 

vays  minded  his  own  business ;  but  they  said  he  talked  a  heap  about 

publicans  and  democrats. 

(2.  What  time  was  he  shott — A.  Now,  sir,  I  just  forget  what  time  he 

IS  shot. 

Q.  It  was  not  during  the  political  campaign  at  all,  was  it! — A.  Yes, 

,  it  was. 

Q.  Was  he  not  shot  away  back  beyond  that  in  the  summer  ! — A.  Just 

len  the  campaign  was  getting  hot. 

3.  Well,  what  time! — A.  I  don't  know  what  time. 

[^.  You  must  answer  my  questions. — A.  Things  I  don't  know  I  can't 

swer. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  about  three  months  ago  ! — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell 

len  he  was  shot  exactly. 

Q.  W^ell,  can  you  not  come  in  the  neighborhood  of  it ;  was  it  in 

igust! — A.  Some  time  in  August.    He  went  out  and  pulled  fodder 

th  one  hand,  and  they  gave  him  twenty  cents  a  day  for  pulling  fodder, 

Der  he  got  so  as  to  be  out. 

Q.  He  pulled  fodder  with  one  hand! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  shot  before  fodder- pulling  time! — A.  No;  some  time 

August. 

Q.  Don't  you  pull  fodder  the  last  of  August ! — A.  Some  folks  does. 
Q.  How  long  before  fodder-pulling  time  was  he  shot! — A.  I  couldn't 
$11  you,  exactly  ;  I  know  that  he  staid  to  my  house  a  week,  and  then 
e  went  over  to  his  wife's  uncle's  and  staid  there  a  week,  and  while 
liere  be  went  and  tried  to  pull  some  fodder. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  some  time  in  July  that  he  got  shot ! — ^A.  I  don't 
DOW,  sir,  exactly  what  time ;  I  can't  give  no  direct  statement  about 
bat,  because  I  don't  know  the  right  time. 


PERRY  MEREDITH— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  11, 1877. 
-E^^Y  Meredith  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
IBy  Mr.  Cameron  : 

|?p^tion.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  I  live  up  in  the  Spartan- 
•'•^  district  now.  I  was  living  in  Laurens  County ;  I  had  to  move 
^^      there. 

^^^hen  did  you  leave  Laurens  County? — A.  I  left  since  Christmas. 

-^iow  long  did  you  live  in  Laurens  County  ! — A.  I  had  been  living 
*^  ^ix  years. 

•  l3ow  old  are  you  ! — A.  I  am  going  on  twenty-three  years. 
[•  ^^o  what  political  party  do  you  belong! — A.  The  republican  party. 
t«  VVere  you  shot  and  wounded  by  white  men  in  August  last ! — A. 

'%*  Oo  on  and  state  to  the  committee  the  circumstances. — A.  I  was 
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8bot  in  Aagast,  Tharsday  night  before  the  first  Sanday.    There  visa 
cro\rd  of  white  men  came  there. 

Q.  Came  where;   to  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir.    They  asked  fori 
cousin  of  mine  named  Miles  Meredith.    My  father  got  up,  and  ther 
asked  him  to  open  the  door.    They  says,  ^^Get  up  and  open  that  door;- 
and  hollered  for  bim  to  strike  a  light.    I  told  him  not  to  make  any  light; 
and  they  said,  "Who  is  in  there!"  and  my  father  said,  "Nobody  bm 
me  and  my  son  Perry.''    My  brother  iu-law  he  was  there,  bat  he  didnt 
know  it ;  he  thought  he  had  gone  home :  but  be  spoke  out  and  says, 
*'  No ;  I  ain't  gone  home ;  I  am  here ; "  and  one  of  them  says,  "  VVbo  is  in 
there !"  and  he  told  them  that  Washington  Gray  was  there;  and  they 
SJiys,  "  Is  i*erry  Meredith  there!"  and  he  says,  "  Yes,  sir;  he  is  in  there;' 
and  says  he  then,  ^*  God  damn  him;  shoot  his  brains  oat;  shoot  bis 
brains  out,  God  damn  him."     There  was  two  doors  into  the  bouse, 
and  one  came  in  jast  like  that  chimney  there,  from   the  oatsfde,  and 
another    one  was  right   here,  like    this   door,   leading   through  tbe 
house.     One  of   them  came  in  the  front  door,  and    my  brotberin- 
law  ran  out  of  the  room  where  my  father  was  and   came  into  tbe 
room    where    I   was,    and    I    bad   my    gun    in    my   hand    by  that 
time,    and    he    hollered    to    me    not    to    shoot,    and    they    was  io 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  they  came  to  the  main  door  at  that  time. 
They  commenced  beating  against  the  door,  and  broke  it  down,  and 
poked  ill  H  pistol,  oue  of  theiu  did,  and  when  he  saw  me  be  fell  bacJ^, 
and  stepped  back  in  the  front  door,  and  I  shot  him,  and  then  they  run 
out  of  the  house  in  tbe  trout  yard  a  little  piece.  I  didn't  have  but  oDe  load, 
and  1  bad  to  jump  out  and  run,  and  I  run  as  far,  I  reckon,  as  about  thirty 
steps,  and  at  that  time  they  shot  two  balls  in  me;  they  shot  roe  iu  tbe 
hip,  [pointing  to  the  right  hip.]    Then  I  ran  on,  I  reckon  about  a  buo* 
dred  yards  as  near  as  I  can  tell  you,  and  it  seemed  to  me  like  they  were 
still  coming  after  me,  but  they  wasn't;    but  I  was  frightened,  and  I 
thought  th<y  was,  and  I  ran  on  again  about  another  hundred  yards, 
and  I  raked  up  a  pile  of  leaves  beside  a  log  and  lay  there  all  night  ootii 
morning. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  night  wa«  it  that  they  came!— A.  Aboat 
ten  o'clock. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  came  there,  as  near  as  yoa  can  estimate  tbe 
number! — A.  1  think  about  thirty,  as  near  as  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  twelve  of  tbem; 
I  know  eleven  of  them,  and  the  twelfth  was  the  one  that  was  shot. 

Q.  You  may  give  the  names  of  those  whom  you  know. — A.  Henry 
Pryor,  Jasper  Pryor,  Jesse  Pryor,  Walter  Gray,  Bias  Cox,  John  Parks, 
Wtishington  Drummond,  Judge  Martin,  Pink  Martin,  John  Miller,  Jake 
Miller,  Willis  Cheat — that  was  the  one  that  I  shot,  as  has  been  stated 
to  me.    I  shot  him  right  through  here,  through  the  left  side,  [iadicat- 

Q.  You  shot  him  after  they  had  broke  into  your  house! — A.  I  didn^ 
shoot  until  they  broke  in  the  door  and  poked  their  pistol  in,  and  Ididu't 
shoot  him  until  after  they  broke  the  door  down,  and  I  thought  theo  tbey 
were  going  to  kill  me,  and  I  thought  it  was  life  for  life,  and  I  tried  to 
defend  myself  as  long  as  I  could. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  while  they  were  breaking  down  the  door,  or 
while  they  were  surrounding  the  house! — ^A.  They  asked  my  father  wa 
I  in  there,  was  Perry  Meredith  in  there;  and  he  told  them  that  i was 
and  they  told  my  father  to  make  a  light,  and  I  spoke  to  biro  uot  t 
make  a  light,  and  they  hollered,  "  God  damn  him ;  shoot  his  braifk^ 
out."    And  one  of  them  came  iu  there  through  the  front  door  into  U^^ 
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hoase,  and  my  brotherin law  was  in  there ;  he  ran  back  in  the  other 
room  where  I  was,  and  says  he,  '^  Don't  shoof  I  had  my  gun  in  my 
hand,  and  says  he,  ^^ Don't  shoot;  don't  shoot."  That  was  in  the 
front  side  of  the  honse,  and  they  broke  down  the  door  and  poked 
tlieir  pistols  in  to  shoot  me,  and  they  was  hollering,  '^God  damn  him  ; 
shoot  his  brains  out."  And  one  of  the  men  jumped  back,  and  when  he 
stepped  out  in  front  of  the  door,  I  shot  him. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  against  yon  f — A.  They  didn't  have  anything 
against  me  but  my  principles.    They  said  I  was  a  leading  man. 

Q.  A  leading  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  notice  before  that  time  that  they  intended  to 
attack. you! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  in  the  settlement  that  they  were 
going  to  attack  me  about  my  principles. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  were  shot;  yon  said  yon  lay  down 
by  a  log  all  night  ? — A.  I  came  to  the  village. 

Q.  To  Laurens  f-^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  didn't  go  ofif  right  then.  I  staid 
home  for  about  four  weeks,  and  then  I  came  to  the  village  at  election 
time. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  then  t — A.  Then  I  went  back  home  and  staid 
up  there  at  Mr.  Patterson's  until  after  Christmas,  and  then  I  moved 
over  in  the  Spartanburgh  distiict.    I  had  to  leave  the  district. 

Q.  Why  did  you  have  to  leave  the  district! — A.  They  said  that  no 
republicans  that  voted  against  them  could  stay  there,  and  especially  I 
^as  one  that  should  not  stay,  nohow. 

Q.  Who  said  that! — A.  Henry  Pryor  said  so,  for  one,  and  George 
ox  said  so,  tor  another.    It  was  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  and  colored  men 
3ave  been  turned  off  the  land  that  they  occupied  because  they  voted 
:he  republican  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  turn  off! — A.  Jim  Meredith  has  been  turned  off, 
Tor  one. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do; 
and  Washington  Gray,  for  another. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it ! — A.  Because  they  were  aotified  that  they 
would  have  to  leave,  and  they  had  to  go. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  tell  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Go  on ;  what  else  !— A.  I  heard  of  some  more. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yon  need  not  state  that. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  yon  know  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  about  all  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  I.  W.  Eice,  of  Lanrens  County  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ! — A.  I  have  known  hitu  abont 
three  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  his  reputation  is  in  that  community  as  a  man 
of  truth  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it! — A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  him,  would  you  believe  him  under  oath  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Raphael  Stewart! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  H.  Dunlap! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  H.  Rutherford  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Rutherford  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  known 
him — it  has  been  about  two  years  since  1  have  got  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  for  truth? — A.  It  is  republi- 
can. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is;  what  people  say  about  himf- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  say  he  is  a  ^ood  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it ;  good  or  bad! — A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  good. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  his  reputation  for  truth,  would  yoQ  beliere 
him  under  oath  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Harrison  Hunter! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  f — A.  I  have  known  him  abootfive 
months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  for  truth  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it;  good  or  bad! — A.  Good. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  him,  would  you  believe  him  under  oath  I- 
A.  Yes,  Mr ;  1  would. 

CEOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  W^lien  you  speak  of  the  reputation  of  these  men,  do  yon  speak  of 
what  vou  know  of  them  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  speak  of  what  you  know  about  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  believe  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wht^itber  other  folks  would  or  not  you  do  not  know! — A.  Idont 
know  whether  other  folks  would  or  not,  but  I  would  believe  tbem  mj- 
self. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  against  Miles  Meredith  ! — A.  They  nominated 
him  as  a  delegate  to  come  down  to  Laurens  to  nominate  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  if  I  misUike  not. 

Q.  Didn't  they  have  some  other  charge  against  Miles! — A.  !Nothiog 
else. 

Q.  No  charge  against  you  or  Miles  there! — A.  N'o,  sir;  nothing e]«e. 

Q.  Didn't  they  pretend  that  you  had  done  something! — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Didn't  even  pretend  that! — A.  No, sir,  they  didn't. 

y.  Just  went  for  you  because  you  were  a  republican! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Nothing  else  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  else. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  You  say  that  two  men  whose  names  you  gave  turned  some  nJ«o 
off! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  turn  them  off  until  their  contract  had  expired,  did 
they  !-^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Their  year  was  out! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  year  was  out,  andtbey 
told  him  that  they  couldn't  keep  them  for  another  year. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  they  state  why! — A.  Because  they  were  republicans.  W 
told  them  before  the  election  that  if  they  voted  the  republican  tick^* 
they  couldn't  stay  there  any  longer  than  Christmas ;  they  couldnHem 
ploy  them. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Did  they  not  say  they  were  not  able  to  employ  tbem  ;  that  if  ^^^^ 
employed  anybody  they  would  have  to  take  their  friends !— A.  i''^ 
sir. 
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By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  republicans  in  the  county  say  that  Eice  or 
Rutherford,  or  Harrison  Hunter,  were  bad  men  !—A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  didn't. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  evel-  hear  them  say  anything  about  them  at  all ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have  heard  republicans  say  they  were  good  men. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  talk  about  them  !— A.  They  got  to  talking 
about  them  being  republicans ;  as  true  republicans,  and  men  that  would 
stand  up  to  their  principles. 

Q.  They  were  talking  about  their  being  republicans  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*  By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  colored  people  say  that  they  were  liars  ! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  would  not  believe  them  under  oathf — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  did. 

(The  Witness  was  afterward  recalled  during  the  day.) 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Dr.  Cox  testified  befoi-e  the  committee  after  you  testified  this 
morning;  and  in  his  testimony  he  detailed  a  conversation  that  he  said 
lie  had  had  with  you.  The  reporter  will  now  read  that  conversation, 
and  then  we  will  ask  you  »ome  questions. 

The  stenographer  then  read  the  ibllowiug :. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anytbiug  about  the  shooting  of  Perry  Meredith  f — A.  I  was  called 
to  Perry  Meredith  the  moruiug  after  be  was  shot,  but  from  press  of  business  couldn't 
reach  him,  and  sent  the  runner  to  another  young  physician.  I  went  the  second  morn- 
ing after  that.  His  admissions  to  me  were:  He  said  that  a  party  came  there  asking 
for  another  man  by  the  name  of  Myers,  I  believe,  and  that  they  told  him  that  tcey 
were  not  going  to  disturb  him ;  that  be  taken  his  gnn  and  x>laced  himself — it  was  a 
nioonshiny  night — and  that  one  of  them  came  before  the  door;  that  he  shot  one  of 
them  and  run  «  ut  under  the  tiring  of  the  gun — that  was  his  words  exactly — and  as  he 
run  they  shot  him  twice,  and  there  was  two  gunshot  wounds:  I  examined  tbem. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  again  just  the  conyersation  you  had  with  Perry  Meredith 
when  you  visited  him  in  reference  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Chrjstiancy.  Give  the  language  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

A.  He  said  that  a  party  of  men  came  to  the  bouse  and  asked  for  a  colored  man 
named  Myers,  and  *'they  told  me  they  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  me;"  those 
were  about  his  words;  *'I  don't  intend  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you,  and  I  am 
Dot  going  to  pesler  you."  He  said  that  he  taken  his  shot-gun  and  stepped  into  the 
shade  so  that  the  moonlight  wouldn't  shine  upon  him,  and  tired  upon  them,  and  run 
out  under  the  tire  of  the  gun,  and  that  the  party  shot  him  as  he  ran  through  the  yard. 
He  showed  me  about  where  he  was  when  they  shot  him ;  pointed  to  the  bpot. 

The  Witness.  Are  you  ready  for  me  now  f 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  They  went  to  hunt  one  of  the  doctors  and  they  come 
across  Dr.  Cox  first,  and  my  brother  asked  him  to  come  and  take  the 
ball  out  of  me,  and  he  said  he  didn't  have  time  to  come,  and  my  brother 
kept  on  and  he  found  Dr.  Jim  Allen  Martin,  and  he  came  and  taken  the 
ball  out  of  me,  and  the  second  day  Dr.  Cox  called  by  there.  Dr.  Cox 
bad  said  that  he  couldn't  come;  that  he  had  other  cases  to  attend  to; 
and  on  the  second  morning  he  called  by  and  asked  me  how  I  was  getting 
along,  and  1  told  him  I  felt  very  bad  at  that  time,  and  I  did  ;  and  he 
asKed  me  who  shot  me ;  did  I  know  who  shot  me  !  and  I  told  him  I  did ; 
and  he  asked  me  who  it  was ;  I  told  him  that  was  best  known  to  myself. 
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I  bad  no  sach  talk  as  that  which  has  been  read  with  Dr.  Cox.  Ito)d 
him  1  felt  very  bad  ;  and  he  asked  me  did  I  know  who  shot  me,  and  I 
told  him  I  did ;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  of  the  men  that  shot 
me,  and  I  told  him  that  was  best  known  to  myself;  and  that  was  alltk 
words  that  I  had  with  Dr.  Cox,  and  he  got  up  and  left  the  house. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Then  you  never  told  him  these  words  that  he  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't.  Them  words  was  never  said  in  the  hoose, 
and  I  have  got  witnesses  there  in  the  house  with  me.  Three  men  were 
in  the  house  there  and  heard  the  doctor's  conversation. 


T.  J.  MACKEY— CHESTER  COUNTY, 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  9, 1877. 
T.  J.  Mackey  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbrbimon: 

Question.  I  will  thank  you  to  state  your  age,  your  place  of  residencef 
and  your  business. — Answer.  Age,  forty-four ;  residence,  Chester,  Sooth 
Carolina ;  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  circuit  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  judge  of  that  circuit  t — A.  Five  years. 

Q.  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  proclamation  issued  by  D.  H. 
Chamberlain  on  the  7th  of  October  last,  in  which  he  proclaims  a  state 
of  insurrection  in  this  State.  Please  state  to  the  committee  what  was 
the  condition  of  your  circuit  and  of  the  State  at  that  time,  so  far  aa^oo 
know,  and  particularly  whether  the  courts  were  open  and  the  civil  oflBcere 
of  the  law  were  about  their  regular  duties. — A.  That  proclamation,  so 
far  as  it  alle^ced  domestic  violence  to  have  exist>ed  at  that  date  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  the  sixth  circuit,  is  false.  Immediately  uijonthe 
issuance  of  the  proclamation  I  responded  to  it  in  a  communicitioD, 
which  I  now  have. 

Q.  A  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  yourself  has  been  put 
in  as  a  part  of  the  testimony  ! — A.  It  was  written  by  me.  Soou  alter 
the  issuance  of  the  proclamation — within  three  weeks — I  conveDed  the 
several  grand  juries  in  the  four  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Chester, 
and  Fairfield,  comprising  my  circuit,  and  charged  every  grand  jury  to 
inquire  diligently  whether  the  courts  or  judicial  proceedings  were  ob- 
structed ;  or  whether  armed  organizations  moved,  or  intended  to  move, 
for  the  intimidation  of  voters,  existed  in  their  res[)ective  counties. 

I  directed  the  grand  jury  in  each  and  every  county  to  examine  tb6 
trial -justices  appointed  by  Governor  Chamberlain  as  to  whether  domestic 
violence  or  insurrection  in  any  form  existed  in  the  counties ;  to  examioe 
all  the  peace-officers  of  the  counties ;  the  sheriffs  and  the  constables. 

The  several  grand  juries  reported  to  me  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November  that  armed  insurrections  nowhere  existed. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  they  report  in  writing! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  need  not  state  what  they  reported^ — A.  I  am  the  jn^g* 
of  the  circuit  and  the  reports  are  filed  in  my  court,  and  I  am  better 
authority  than  the  reports  themselves. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  maintain  that  it  is  competent  to  state  generallj^^^f 
the  purpose  of  this  examination,  what  the  report  was  which  was  ma^i^ 
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to  him  ;  and  I  now  ask  him  to  state  substantially  the  report  as  made  to 
him  by  those  several  grand  juiies. 

Mr/CHBISTIANCY.  To  which  I  object,  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
stated  that  the  reports  were  in  writing  and  they  are  not  produced. 

Mr.  Merbimon.  Does  the  chairman  rule  that  the  answer  is  not  admis- 
sible! 

Mr.  Cameron.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mebrimon  : 

Q  Doine^ic  violence  in  no  form  existed  in  the  circuit,  and  the  courts 
'were  open,  were  they  ! — A.  The  courts  were  open.  It  is  proper  for  ine 
to  state  what  I  understand  by  the  term  insurrection. 

Mr.  (yAMBRON.  O,  no;  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  do  that ;  we  are 
after  facts  and  not  opinions. 

The  Witness.  Insurrection  in  no  form  existed  in  the  circuit.  The 
laws  were  unobstructed,  and  executed  by  the  ordinary  agents  charged 
TPith  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  courts  were  open. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  You  were  a  judge  and  about  your  circuit  and  had  extensive  facili- 
ties of  knowledge,  sir;  and  at  any  time  did  you  observe  anywhere  ob- 
4StT actions  to  the  due  course  of  law! — A.  No,  sir.    I  desire  to  show 
rather  as  responsive  to  the  question  that  during  the  period  to  which 
Ooverner  Chamberlain's  proclamation  related — at  that  very  period,  and 
at  this  period,  and  at  all  periods  within  the  last  five  years,  such  is  the 
obedience  of  the  people  to  the  law  in  that  circuit  that  a  jury  of  twrlve 
negroes  drawn  from  the  jury-box  will  convict  any  negro  who  wrongs 
the  most  odious  white  man  ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  white 
jurors  of  my  circuit;  they  deal  out  complete  and  equal  justice  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition.    The  rights  of  a  white  man 
are  as  safe  with  a  negro  jury  as  with  the  white  jury. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  opportunities  for  observation  outside  of  3'our 
circuit  at  that  time  or  immediately  before  or  after  that  time  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  visited  the  counties  of  Edgefield  and  Eichland,  and  visited  the 
city  of  Charleston,  and  visited  Aiken  County — a  brief  visit  to  Aiken 
County.  My  stay  was  very  brief  in  all  the  counties  except  my  circuit. 
My  attention  was  specially  directed  to  my  own  circuit,  and  no  violence 
or  armed  intimidation  passed  under  my  view  in  the  counties  outside  of 
pay  circuit.  My  visits  to  those  counties  were  exceedingly  transient,  pass- 
ing iu  and  passing  out ;  but  as  to  my  own  counties  I  kept  the  most  rigid 
supervision  over  them.  I  knew  that  elements  might  be  possibly  aroused 
or  put  in  motion  that  would  violate  the  public  peace,  and  I  was  every- 
where checking  it,  and  warning  from  the  bench  all  of  the  employers  in 
the  circuit  that  if  any  man  discharged  a  voter  pending  the  election  be- 
<^use  of  his  political  opinions,  or  refused  to  rent  him  land  because  of  his 
political  opinions,  or  evicted  uim  from  land,  that  such  persons  so  threat- 
euing  or  discharging  a  voter  before  or  after  the  election  would  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  court ;  that  I  proposed  to  meet  the  issue  in  that  form. 
I  opened  the  court  at  Fairfield  on  the  14th  day  of  November,  1876, 
^fter  the  election,  and  notified  all  persons,  in  the  presence  of  a  gri'at 
J^^ltitnde  of  people,  that  if  any  man  had  been  threatened  with  violence 
"^cause  of  his  political  opinions,  or  had  been  discharged  or  threatened 
^^tb  discharge  from  his  employment,  or  evicted  from  lands,  that  he 
^hould  rise  in  the  court  room  or  present  himself  to  the  grand  jury,  and  a 
"'H  would  be  found. 

Oue  single  act  of  intimidation  was  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  cir- 
^^it  upon  my  making  a  solemn  announcement  at  York.    One  Henry 
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Lovvry,  a  colored  man,  arose  and  stated  that  he  desired  to  know  whether 
1)6  lifid  a  rij^ht  to  vote  the  democratic  State  ticket,  and  said  that  hein- 
ttMided  to  vote  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  and  Hampton,  but  that  Edward 
McDonald 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Tliis  was  after  tlie  election? — A.  This  was  just  before  the  election 
a  lew  (lays  ;  but  that  one  Edward  McDonald,  a  colored  man,  had  threat- 
ened his  life  if  he  voted  for  Hampton,  and  had  ejected  him  from  an 
eating-saloon  because  he  had  joined  a  Hampton  club;  and  ui>on  this 
information  laid  before  the  grand  jury  the  grand  jury  made  presentmeot 
of  the  case,  and  a  bill  was  found  and  this  person  was  tried  for  intimida- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  IMebrimon  : 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  the  person  who  was  charged  with  intimidatiog 
the  negro,  who  manifested  a  desire  to  vote  for  Hampton,  was  con\icted, 
and  convicted  by  a  negro  jury! 

(Objected  to,  and  objection  sustained  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
competent  to  prove  judicial  records  in  that  way.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  this  State! — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  at  any  time  been  governor  of  this  State;  and,  if  yoasaj 
yes,  say  when?— A.  He  was  elected  governor  in  Noveml>er,  1*874, lor 
the  term  of  two  years. 

Q.  Were  J  on  a  supporter  of  his? — A.  An  ardent  supporter;  I  spc- 
onded  his  nomination  in  the  republican  State  convention,  and  I  have 
generally  been  credited  with  the  responsibility  of  that  nominaiioo  more 
largely  than  Huy  other  individual  in  that  convention. 

Q.  State  whether,  about  the  ti.ne  of  his  election,  and  immediately 
thereafter,  he  manifested  any  disposition  to  work  reforms  in  the  admio- 
istration  of  your  State  government;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  whether  a  dis- 
position Wiis  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  white  people,  the  democratic 
portion  of  the  State,  to  sustain  him  and  give  him  their  confidence? 

Mr.  Christiancy.  Just  wait  before  that  question  is  answered.  I  call 
upon  Senator  Merrimon,  who  propounds  the  question,  to  show  what 
autliority  tliere  is  in  the  resolutions  under  which  we  are  acting,  for  en- 
tering into  that  inquiry  ;  and,  if  he  can  so  show,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed  that  over  and 
over  again,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  restnte  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  claim  the  right  to  make  this  inquiry.  This  very 
testimony  has  been  gone  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Christtancy.  We  have  declined  to  enter  upon  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  State  government. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  The  subject  of  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  pre- 
served his  consistency  has  been  gone  into  all  through  this  examiuation, 
and  many  witnesses  have  been  examined  touching  that  view  of  the  mat- 
ter before  us. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  think  occasionally  you  would  ask  a  witness  that 
question. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  propose  to  show  that  at  the  late  election  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain stultified  himself  when  he  went  upon  a  ticket  composed  of  F^ 
sons,  some  of  whom,  at  least,  he  had  denounced  in  square  terms  for  cor- 
ruption, and  as  persons  unfit  and  nnwoithy  of  the  public  confidence; 
that  by  his  speeches  and  action,  and  by  his  whole  course  of  conduct,  he 
stultified  himself,  and  that  he  fell  into  disgrace,  instead  of  being  iDtiffli- 
dated  by  the  democrats.     I  propose  to  show  that  this  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  I  say  to  Senator  Merrimon  that  if  he  can  point  to 
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7  portion  of  the  Senate  resolutions  ander  which  we  are  acting  which 
rborizes  us  to  enter  upon  that  inquiry,  we  shall  not  object  to  it. 
Ir.  Mereimon.  I  point  to  it  in  this  view :  The  great  object  embraced 
:hose  resolutions  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  people  have  been  intimi- 
ed,  and  we  can  ascertain  that  by  general  facts  as  well  as  by  particn- 
facts,  and  by  proving  particular  instances  of  intimidation. 
t  is  alleged  on  the  republican  side  that  the  negroes  were  generally 
midated,  and  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  support  that 
»gation ;  evidence  of  a  general  character,  and  evidence  of  a  special 
,racter.  Whether  it  has  been  sustained  in  any  point  of  view,  I  do 
now  stop  to  consider  or  determine. 

t  is  competent  for  the  other  side  of  this  issue  to  show  such  a  state  of 
igs  in  the  republican  party  of  this  State,  and  such  conduct  on  the 
t  of  its  leaders,  as  goes  to  show  that  they  were  unworthy  of  public 
Udence,  and  that  the  negroes  voted  against  them — voted  for  the 
[locratic  ticket — the  democratic  national  ticket,  and  the  democratic 
te  ticket,  because  they  desired  really  a  reform  in  the  government, 
L  were  not  willing  to  trust  their  republican  leaders  any  longer;  and 
t  they  were  moved  by  those  considerations  rather  than  by  considera- 
IS  of  intimidation. 

t  is  upon  that  ground  that  I  propose  to  examine  this  witness  upon 
•)  point. 

Ir.  Ghristiancy.  We  have  had  the  same  question  up  in  several  dif- 
snt  forms  and  on  several  different  occasions,  and  this  committee  has 
mally  decide^,  as  I  understand,  that  they  will  not  enter  upon  the 
istion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  State  government,  or  of  either 
\  democratic  or  republican  party  of  the  State  in  connection  with  the 
ite  government  in  any  shape,  and  unless  we  are  to  reverse  our  former 
M^ion,  of  course  this  testimony  will  not  be  admissible. 
Mir.  Camebon.  Of  course  this  question  has  been  decided  over  and 
er  again,  and  the  decision  of  it  now  is  the  same  as  it  has  been :  that 
3  proposed  testimony  is  not  admissible. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Ellenton  riots  in 
is  State  ! — A.  ^es,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  Governor  Chamberlain  about  that  time  at 
y  place  on  the  railroad  train,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  on 
at  subject,  and,  if  you  say  yes,  give  us  the  substance  of  it  as  near  as 
u  can. — A.  The  so-called  Ellenton  riots  began  on  the  IGth  of  Sep- 
wber  of  last  year,  I  think.  On  the  19th  of  September,  I  had  left 
>liimbia  for  my  home  in  Chester,  sixty-five  miles  above  Columbia,  and 
len  I  reached  a  point  within  thirty  miles  of  Chester,  the  United 
ates  mail-agent  on  the  cars,  Henry  D.  Kennedy,  a  colored  man,  said 

me  that  there  were  horrible  murders 

Mr.  Chbistiancy.  You  need  not  state  what  he  said  to  you. 

The  Witness.  It  is  merely  a  connecting-link  in  my  testimony,  of 

arse.    He  said  that  there  were  horrible  murders  in  progress. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

5.  You  can  state  that,  in  consequence  of  what  he  informed  you,  you 
d  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  stated 

it  Julius  Mahers  [or  Myers] 

3.  Who  stated  ! — A.  Henry  D.  Kennedy,  the  United  States  mail- 

ent 

^.  But  the  committee  will  not  allow  you  to  state  that. — A.  I  had  at 
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that  time  declared  against  Governor  Chamberlain ;  but  I  entered  tiie 
sleepin^car 

Q.  You  bad  better  say  that  in  consequence  of  a  conversation  yoa  had 

with A.  Henry  D.  Kennedy,  the  United  States  mail-ajrent,  I  soagbt 

Governor  Chamberlain  on  the  train  and  t'Dund  him  iu  bed  in  the  sleep- 
ing-car, and  I  awoke  him.  The  conductor,  Mr.  Sprinkle,  and  a  bnke- 
man  on  the  train  were  standing  near  me,  the  brakeman  having  his 
lamp  in  bis  hand. 

I  said  to  him,  '<  Governor  Chamberlain,  information  has  jast  re^ed 
me  that  a  wide-spread  riot  is  in  progress  at  Elleuton,  in  Barbweli 
County,  on  the  edge  of  Aiken  County,  and  that  the  whites  and  blacks 
are  in  collision.  You  know,  sir,  that  if  armed  organizations  of  blacks 
and  whites  confront  each  other,  and  they  are  at  all  equal  iu  strength, 
the  blacks  will  be  destroyed ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  return  imme- 
diately to  Columbia,  and  set  in  motion  the  officers  of  the  law  or  the 
necessary  military  force  to  check  this  riot,  which  may  soon  cover  a  wide 
belt  of  country  if  not  checked.  There  are  a  number  of  negroes  od  this 
train  who  are  excited  and  alarmed,  and  fearful  that  it  will  extend  evea 
to  this  section." 

Governor  Chamberlain  answered  me  that  he  thought  that  he  coold 
do  no  good,  if  he  returned  to  Columbia,  in  the  way  of  checking  it,  and 
that  he  had  made  all  his  arrangements  to  visit  his  family  in  Massadia- 
setts. 

I  replied,  ''Governor  Chamberlain,  it  will  do  you  more  honor  tore- 
turn  to  your  post  of  duty,  and  to  save  the  life  of  the  humblest  negro 
or  the  poorest  white  man,  than  you  can  possibly  achieve  in  the  field  of 
politics." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  cannot  return  ;  here  I  am  on  the  train.  Has  the 
train  passed  Winnsborought"  That  is  where  the  up-train  meets  the 
down-train.  I  answered,  **Yes;  the  train  has  passed  Winnsboroogb^ 
but  you  observe  that  it  has  stopped.  At  my  request  the  conductor  of 
this  train  signaled  the  down-train,  which  was  behind  time,  and  the 
engine  is  smoking  at  your  side  to  bear  you  back  to  your  post  of  duty. 
Conductor  Newcomer  is  in  charge  of  the  down-train,  and  he  is  nov 
waiting,  and  will  wait  on  you  thirty  minutes.'' 

Then  he  replied  definitely  that  he  would  not  return. 

1  answered,  "God  help  the  people  who  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
stranger,  who  views  without  pity  the  shedding  of  their  blood ;  and  when 
Hampton  is  governor,  as  he  surely  will  be,  he  will  go  to  the  front  when 
armed  white  men  and  armed  colored  men  are  in  collision,  and  he  will 
lay  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  white  man  uplifted  to  strike  the  negro, 
and  he  will  check  him;  and  he  will  lay  his  hand  U[iou  the  shoolderoif 
the  negro,  and  he  will  bring  them  both  into  court  to  settle  their  differ 
ences."    That  was  the  last  conversation  I  had 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  That  was  the  speech  that  yon  made  to  Governor  Chamberlain ?- 
A.  That  was  my  valedictory,  to  Governor  Chamberlain,  sir.  A  vey 
long  friendship  ended  then ;  we  have  not  spoken  since. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  political  campaign  in  this  State? 
and  if  you  say  yes,  give  us  an  account  of  your  observation  through  t^^ 
State. — A.  J  did.  On  the  1st  day  of  August,  1876,  the  canvass  in  the 
State  opened.  Governor  Chamberlain  and  I  left  Columbia  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  canvassing  the  State  to  try  to  draw  back  to  him,  in  advance  of 
the  meeting  of  the  republican  state  convention,  those  republicans  who 
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had  been  repelled  from  his  support  by  his  sincere  and  active  efforts  in 
behalf  of  administrative  reform. 

We  had  also  the  especial  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  for  dele- 
gates to  the  republican  state  convention,  in  order  that  Governor  Cham- 
berlain might  be  renominated  by  the  republican  party. 

I  canvassed  my  own  circuit  with  him,  passed  through  Edgefield  Court- 
House,  and  together  we  looked  the  fierce  democracy  in  the  eye. 

On  the  12th  of  August  and  12th  of  September  we  spoke  at  Lancaster, 
I  think,  and  notices  of  our  speeches  at  Lancaster  appeared  in  Governor 
Chamberlain's  own  paper ;  and,  as  defining  my  own  position,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  a  brief  paragraph  of  four  lines. 

(Extract  not  admitted.) 

I  canvassed  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  and  Chamberlain.  I  stood  by 
his  side,  the  solitary  white  republican  in  South  Carolina  of  any  promi- 
nence, advocating  his  re-election.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the  republi- 
can state  executive  committee,  and  vice-president  of  the  grand  council 
of  the  Union  League  of  the  State,  which  ofQce  I  still  hold. 

Q.  Before  you  pass  from  that  campaign,  state  what  you  observed,  if 
anything,  of  violence  or  intimidation  in  the  course  of  your  campaign. 
— A.  Grovemor  Chamberlain,  at  Edgefield,  on  the  12th  of  August,  was 
treated  with  gross  rudeness  and  disrespect.  There  was  a  great  clamor 
when  he  arose  to  speak,  and  it  broke  out  several  times  during  his  speech 
of  half  an  hour.  It  was  promptly  checked  by  General  M.  C.  Butler, 
and  he  closed  his  speech,  speaking  out  his  alloted  time,  being  credited 
by  me — I  kept  the  time.  We  were  holding  a  joint  discussion  with  the 
democratic  leaders,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  democrats 
and  republicans,  and  I  kept  the  time,  and  gave  Governor  Chamberlain 
credit  for  the  minutes  that  he  lost  by  the  interruptions. 

Governor  Chamberlain  was  followed  by  General  Butler,  and  Butler 
was  followed  by  myself.  I  replied  to  Butler.  I  was  followed  by  General 
Gary.  He  made  a  bitter  and  violent  attack  upon  Governor  Chamber- 
lain. He  spoke  daggers,  but  used  none.  I  arose  to  reply  to  General 
Gary,  who  objected,  on  the  ground  that  I  bad  spoken  my  allotted  time. 
I  admitted  that  to  be  true,  but  said  that  General  Gary's  attack  upon 
Governor  Chamberlain  was  so  outrageous  that  it  absolved  me  from 
keeping  the  contract,  and  the  audience  heard  me.  Governor  Chamber- 
lain retired  after  I  had  spoken. 

The  confusion  at  Edgefield  was  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  plat- 
form fell,  with  the  whole  party,  five  times  in  about  thirty  minutes,  pre- 
senting a  dissolving  view,  both  of  the  republican  and  democratic  lead- 
ers, to  the  entire  audience. 

Determined  that  I  should  still  further  answer  Gen.  Gary,  I  followed 
he  democracy  to  their  meeting  np-town,  where  they  had  their  platform, 
^nd  I  demanded  a  hearing  there ;  and  there  I  stood  alone  and  advocated 
lajes  and  Wheeler  and  Chamberlain,  and  I  denounced  this  bitterness 
f  feeling  exhibited.    I  was  heard  respectfully. 

I  regarded  Governor  Chamberlain's  visit  to  Edgefield,  as  I  so  informed 
lim,  as  most  unwise,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  he  and  I  were  accom- 
panied by  a  whole  caravan  of  the  most  notorious  criminals  of  this  State, 
n  buggies,  riding  from  Pine  House  to  Edgefield  Court- House,  six  miles — 
larris,  the  black  county  commissioner,  for  whom  a  warrant  had  been 
Bsaed  the  week  before,  to  arrest  him,  as  he  said  to  me  himself,  on  the 
charge  of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  General  Butler; 
lext  to  him  came  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State,  Purvis,  regarded  as 
infamous  universally ;  and  they  were  followed  by  several  other  very  ob- 
Qoxions  persons.    I  was  also  a  republican,  obnoxious  because  of  that 
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fact,  but  they  held  me  in  more  kindly  esteem,  as  many  of  my  old  com- 
rades in  arms  in  Mexico  and  in  the  late  war  were  in  Edgefield.  Tbe^ 
facts  accoanted,  in  some  degree,  for  the  excitement. 

Governor  Chamberlain  had  already  published  a  few  days  before  that 
his  famous  proclamation  in  regard  to  Hamburgh,  in  which  he  charged 
that  appalling  crime,  which  has  put  the  white  men  of  South  Carolioa 
upon  trial  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world,  upon  the 
entire  white  population  of  the  State,  and  not  upon  the  particukir  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  crime. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  That  letter  will  speak  for  itself,  will  it  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  are  simply  expressing  an  opinion  ? — A.  I  spoke  of  that 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  his  being  so  odious  in  Edgefield.  I  am  Dot  as- 
sailing the  letter  in  any  form. 

Q.  It  was  his  letter,  then,  that  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ^  in  that  respect, 
together  with  those  associations.  There  was  no  attempt  at  violeuce; 
there  was  but  one  pistol  drawn  on  that  occasion,  sir.  The  colored  mar 
shal  of  the  republican  procession  inadvertently  ran  bis  mule  against  a 
white  democrat,  and  the  democrat  drew  his  pistol  to  shoot  him  du«m; 
and  this  democrat  was  a  desperado.  I  threw  my  hand  to  my  pistol  to 
defend  the  negro ;  I  was  within  about  thirty  yards  of  him  ;  but  before 
this  man  could  fire  upon  the  negro  General  Gary  drew  his  pistol,  and 
placing  it  at  the  head  of  the  white  democrat  compelled  him  to  drop  his 
pistol,  and  forced  him  from  the  crowd.  That  was  the  only  instance,  and 
Gen.  M.  W.  Gary  promptly  intervened.  It  was  the  democratic  couiitj 
chairman  who  checked  it. 

I  state  now,  as  I  stated  the  day  after  the  meeting  publicly,  that  there 
was  no  attempt  to  inflict  violence  upon  Governor  Chamberlain,  or  any 
member  of  his  party,  and  that  after  this  meeting  Grovernor  .Chaml)eriaiD 
rode  unattended,  save  by  republican  friends,  nix  miles  from  Edgetield 
Court-House  to  Pine  House,  publicly  and  openly,  and  was  unobstructed. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon: 

Q.  And  he  was  not  killed  or  hurt  f — A.  No ;  he  was  not  disturbed. 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  at  any  other  point? — A.  I  was  with  him  at 
LancaHter.  He  has  stated  that  attempts  at  violence  were  made  against 
him  at  Lancaster  about  September  the  1st,  at  the  meeting  tb^; 
whereas  he,  in  my  presence,  expressed  to  the  editor  of  the  I^caster 
Ledger,  an  hour  alter  the  meeting  at  Lancaster,  his  gratification  at  the 
courteous  reception  that  he  met  with,  and  he  published  two  days  after 
that  meeting  in  his  own  paper,  the  Union-Herald,  a  notice  of  the 
meeting,  in  which  he  referred  to  his  courteous  reception ;  yet  he  hA& 
since  designated  that  meeting  as  an  evidence  of  the  lawless  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  declared  that  he  met  with  the  grossest  insults  ai  thit 
meeting.    I  have  that  paper  here,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  Is  that  notice  signed  by  himt — A.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  bis  paper; 
he  is  the  chief  owner  of  the  paper,  published  here  under  bis  eye. 

Q.  You  said  he  inserted  the  statement  in  his  paper? — A.  It  va.' 
inserted,  I  might  have  said ;  it  was  an  editorial  in  his  paper,  and  I 
know  that  he  writes  a  large  number  of  the  editorials  for  that  paper.  I 
have  written  many  editorials  myself,  and  so  has  he,  for  his  paper.  Tbfe 
is  an  editorial  notice  in  the  Union-Herald,  the  official  paper  of  the  Stat^ 
at  Columbia,  of  that  very  meeting.  I  propose  to  introdaee  \[^ 
49ustainiDg  my  own  declaration  as  to  the  peacefulne^:s  of  my  circnit-' 
Lancaster  is  in  my  circuit. 
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>  yoa  think  your  statement  needs  to  be  bolstered  np  in  that 
A.r  From  the  character  of  the  evidence  here,  I  think  it  does. 

\y  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

this  paper  the  organ  of  the  republican  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
>aper,  and  owned  by  Governor  Chamberlain  at  that  time, 
d  you  speak  at  any  other  point  t — A.  At  Chester,  sir. 
ho  was  with  you  there  t — A.  Governor  Chamberlain,  and  A.  S. 
*.,  member  of  Congress,  and  others.  Governor  Chamberlain  was 
with  profound  respect,  (this  was  in  September;)  and  at  the  clo^e 
aeeting  he  repaired  to  my  residence,  and  there  the  democratic 
led  upon  him  and  paid  their  respects,  with  numerous  democratic 
of  Chester.  Governor  Chamberlain  replied,  thanking  the  citi- 
their  cordial  greeting.  I  spoke  also  on  that  occasion.  We  also 
1  the  same  month  at  Rock  Hill,  in  York  County,  to  an  immense 
e.  Governor  Chamberlain  was  very  kindly  greeted  there,  and 
^mblage  was  a  peaceable  one,  no  rioting  or  iiidications  of  any 
);  and  at  each  of  those  meetings  Governor  Chamberlain  an- 
1  himself  not  only  as  a  republican,  but  said  he,  ^'I  am  a  radical 
Jan."  He  was  cordially  greeted  everywhere,  sir.  The  meeting 
aster,  and  at  Eock  Hill,  in  York  County,  was  after  the  nomina- 
General  Haippton. 

ell,  you  may  go  on  to  any  point  where  you  spoke. — A.  Those  are 
counties  in  which  I  spoke  in  company  with  Governor  Chamber- 
ell,  that  campaign  had  in  view  the  nomination  to  be  made  by 
iblicau  State  convention  for  governor  and  other  State  officers  ! — 
,  sir ;  and  secured  the  election  in  several  counties  of  delegates 
le  to  the  nomination  of  Governor  Chamberlain.  Governor  Cham- 
was  pominated. 

ere  you  in  that  convention! — A.  Not  a  member;  I  declined  an 
,  but  I  was  there,  and  a  very  active  advocate  of  Governor  Cham- 
in  every  way,  and  stood  by  him  up  to  the  moment  of  his  nomi- 

isk  you  particularly,  in  connection  with  the  convention  and  its 
(whether  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Eobert  B.  Elliott  made  a 
against  Chamberlain's  nomination ;  and,  if  you  say  yes,  whether 
I  give  the  substance  of  the  remarks  he  made  in  reference  to 
^rlain ;  and,  if  you  say  you  can,  to  state  what  he  said. — A.  I  can, 
vrote  down  his  remarks  as  they  fell  from  his  lips  at  the  time,  but 
lost  my  notes.  1  remember  one  paragraph  especially,  Elliott, 
ting  Chamberlain,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast-pocket, 
I  hold  here  a  letter  writteh  by  Governor  Chamberlain.  Were  I 
this  letter  it  would  destroy  Governor  Chamberlain ;  but  I  will 
d  it,  because  it  would  also  destroy  the  republican  party,  that 
(Those  banner  I  have  aided  to  carry  in  triumph  through  these 
)ng  years.  I  may  yet  be  compelled  to  read  this  letter,  and  you 
t  regret,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  that  you  did  not  go  into 
ession,  as  I  suggested  some  time  since."  That  was  the  paragraph 
h  I  reter.  Gk)vernor  Chamberlain  then  responded, 
^hat  did  he  say  in  reply  to  that !— A.  He  opened  by  expressing 
prise  at  the  unwarranted  and  outrageous  attack,  and  said  :  ^^  I 
^en  approached  recently  by  certain  parties  in  the  interest  of  the 
idge  scrip  and  the  conversion  bonds,"  (referring  to  certain  fraud- 
»8nes  of  various  bonds  and  scrip.)  '^  and  my  support  has  been 
'or  a  scheme  to  make  them  good.  If  I  had  accorded  that  sup- 
is  attack  would  not  have  been  made  upon  me ;  but,  Mr.  Chair- 
le  American  people  have  set  the  seal  of  their  condemnatioa^  \\i 
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the  rase  of  their  most  brilliant  statesman,  James  G.  Blmne,  upon  revela- 
tions of  private  correspondence.  I  deny  that  I  have  performed  any 
act  that  should  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  an  hooorable  man ;  and 
1  am  willing  to  stand  by  my  record.'' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  repeated  every  word  or  nearly  every 
word  that  Governor  Chamberlain  uttered  up  to  that  point.  The  at- 
tack of  General  Elliott  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  and  the  convea- 
tion 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  now  what  were  the  relations  between  Elliott  and 
Chamberlain  at  that  timet — A.  They  had  been  bitterly  hostile  for  more 
than  a  year — Chamberlain  denouncing  Elliott  freely  in  the  presence  of 
Elliott's  friends,  and  denouncing  him  as  utterly  corrupt;  and  I  denouDO- 
ing  Elliott  as  utterly  corrupt  while  making  the  canvass  in  company 
with  Chamberlain,  and  reverted  to  Elliott  continually  as  a  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  Chamberlain. 

Q.  Were  their  personal  relations  unfriendly! — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  As  well  as  their  political  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  their  personal  relataoos; 
and  1  denounced  Elliott  and  Dunn,  who  were  acting  in  concert  in  that 
convention.  I  denounced  them  and  insisted  on  Chamberlain's  nomioa- 
tion  by  the  convention. 

I  have  a  letter  to  Governor  Chamberlain  written  after  ChamberlaiD, 
Dunn,  and  Elliott  were  nominated,  in  reference  to  Elliott.  Mr.  Dana 
was  the  competitor  of  Chamberlain  for  the  nomination  for  the  govern- 
orship in  the  republican  State  convention  ;  and  after  the  attack  made 
by  Elliott,  referred  to,  Governor  Chamberlain  was  duly  nominated  by 
that  body. 

Q.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  after  this  controversy  between  Elliott  and 
Chamberlain  in  the  convention,  to  which  you  have  adverted,  what  was 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  convention  f — A.  The  oonvendon  that 
night,  the  13tb  of  September,  nominated  Governor  Chamberlain  to  the 
office  of  governor.    The  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  Governor  Cham- 
berlain reentered  the  convention  arm  in  arm  with  Elliott,  and EllioH 
was  thereupon  nominated  for  the  office  of  attorney-general.    I  consid- 
ered, and  I  have  so  stated,  that  Dunn  and  Elliott  were  the  symbolism 
of  antagonism  to  Governor  Chamberlain's  efforts  at  administrative  le- 
form  in  the  State — efforts  that  I  believed  then  were  sincere  efforts  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  which,  I  believe,  if  they  were  carried  oat, 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  State.    I  have  never  changed  that 
opinion.    I  had  assailed  those  persons  as  typifying  the  hostility  to  re- 
form in  the  government. 

Q.  Did  Governor  Chamberlain  say  anything  to  you  aboat  Elliott  after 
that  time,  or  write  anything  about  it  to  youf — A.  He  did,  sir;  five  days 
after  Governor  Chamberlain^s  nomination  be  wrote  me  this  letter. 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  ask  that  the  witness  be  permitted  to  r^  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Chbisti  ANGT.  I  understand  that  the  letter  has  reference  to  the 
previous  transactions  or  previous  standing  of  Chamberlain  and  Elliott. 

The  Witness.  I  used  this  letter  with  tremendous  effect  in  the  can- 
vass against  Chamberlain.  I  lost  him  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  votes 
by  that  letter. 

Mr.  Chbistiangt.  How  does  that  render  it  pertinent  to  any  inqoiiT 
that  we  have  to  make  f 

Mr.  Mebbimon.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  pertinent.  I  insist  that  it  is 
competent  to  impeach  Elliott.  The  Chair  will  remember  that  Elliott 
swore  that  the  personal  relations  between  him  and  Governor  Chamber- 
lain were  of  the  most  friendly  character ;  whereas,  if  this  witness  is  ^ 
be  believed  at  all^  he  has  sworn  falsely.    And  for  the  purpose  of  iiD* 
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>eacb'ugr  Elliott's  testimony  I  oflFer  this  letter  to  you,  written  by  Cham- 
berlain 'o  the  witness. 

The  Witness.  This  letter  shows  the  deepest  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Chamberlain  to  Elliott. 

Mr.  Christiancy.  If  there  was  no  other  objections  it  would  be  per- 
ectly  incompetent  to  introduce  a  letter  written  by  Chamberlain  to  some- 
K)dy  else  to  contradict  what  Mr.  Elliott  has  sworn  to.  It  would  be  in- 
roducing  hearsay  evidence,  and  you  could  not  impeach  him  in  that  way. 
?bat  is  enough  to  exclude  it,  and  when  excluded  on  that  ground  it  is, 
f  course,  excluded  on  any  other  ground ;  because  all  beyond  that  is 
aatter  which  pertains  merely  to  State  politics,  which  we  are  not  to  in- 
|oire  into. 

Mr.  Merrhvion.  That  witness  swore  that  the  personal  relations  be- 
ween  him  and  (chamberlain  were  of  the  most  friendly  character. 

Mr.  Cameron.  So  far  as  he  knew. 

Mr.  M£RRiMON.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  say  anything  about  that.  I  pro- 
ose  now  to  introduce  a  letter  written  by  Chamberlain  to  this  witness 
Q  which  he  expresses  in  the  strongest  terms  his  unfriendly  feelings 
oward  Elliott. 

Mr.  Cameron.  It  is  very  clear  the  letter  is  not  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  I  ask  the  witness  to  state  whether  he  has  in  his  pos- 
ession  the  letter  written  by  D.  H.  Chamberlain  shortly  after  the  nomi- 
lation  made  by  the  republican  State  convention  of  last  year,  in  reference 
0  B.  B.  Elliott ;  and  whether  that  letter  contains  expressions  of  the 
trongest  character,  disapproving  of  Elliott  and  denouncing  him,  and 
pproving  of  the  course  of  those  republicans  who  had  refused  to  support 
he  ticket  nominated  by  that  convention  t 

Mr.  Christiancy.  The  grounds  of  objections  have  been  sufficiently 
itated  already. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  Was  that  letter  written  some  time  after  the  nomination  f — A.  Four 
lavs  after  Elliott's  nomination,  and  five  days  after  Chamberlain's. 

Q.  Had  Chamberlain  accepted  the  nomination  at  that  time! — ^A.  Yes, 
ir  ;  he  had  already  accepted  it. 

Q.  State  any  further  observation  you  made,  after  the  actk)n  of  the 
(tate  republican  convention,  through  the  State,  in  the  course  of  the 
olitical  campaign ;  whether  you  observed  any  violent  demonstrations 
!>ward  the  black  people,  as  black  people,  to  drive  them  to  the  support 
f  the  Hampton  ticket — the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  None  whatsoever. 

may  properly  state  here,  that  at  parting  with  Governor  Chamberlain, 
fter  the  nomination,  I  told  him  that  I  proposed  to  meet  him  and  bis 
Icket  everywhere  through  the  State,  and  if  he  appeared  to  advocate  it 

should  confront  him.  He  never  did  appear  to  advocate  that  ticket, 
nd  never  confronted  the  people  in  the  advocacy  of  his  own  ticket.  I 
onld  not  hear  any  violence  as  connected  with  him.  I  saw  none  in  the 
anvass. 

Q.  Did  yon  pass  through  the  State  to  any  great  extent? — A.  To  a 
Tetty  large  extent.  I  was  through  Charleston,  Eichland,  and  Edge- 
eld  Counties,  and  passed  through  Lexington  and  the  four  counties  of 
ly  circuit  already  named  ;  and  I  witnessed  no  violence. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election,  sir  f — A.  I  was  at  my 
lace  of  residence,  Chester  Court- House. 

Q.  A  witness  by  the  name  of  A.  S.  Eichardson  has  sworn  before  this 
ommittee  that  Judge  Mackey  interfered  with  Mr.  Canton,  deputy  mar- 
bal  at  your  court-house,  and  said  that  he  [Mackey]  did  not  regard  the 
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order  of  Mr.  Taft ;  that  you  interfered  with  Mr.  CantoD  and  directed  the 
sheriff  to  arrest  him  ;  that  he  told  the  sheriff  in  your  presence  that  he 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  there  that  day  ;  and  that  be  brought  yoo  and 
the  sheriff  to  your  senses  and  good  behavior.  I  will  ask  you  to  give 
your  account  of  that  transaction. — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  was  at  a  point 
about  thirty  yards  from  the  ballot-box  at  Chester  on  election-day,  when 
Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  a  citizen  of  Chester  County,  informed  me 
that  a  man  named  Canton,  claiming  to  be  United  States  deputy  mar- 
shal, had [Remainder  of  the  witness's  statement    in  regard  to 

what  Mr.  Anderson  informed  him,  stricken  out.]  I  am  a  judge  of  the 
circuit,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  was  prevented  froD 
casting  his  vote  by  violence. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw. — A.  I  did  not  see  this  treatment  of  Ander- 
son.   I  went  to  the  ballot-box  and  saw  Canton,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
United  States  deputy  marshal,  ordering  citizens  to  go  from  the  polls  in 
a  very  rough  manner — citizens  who  were  quietly  approaching  the  polls. 
I  approached  him  and  said,  '*  By  what  authority  are  you  here  ?    I  am 
informed  that  you  are  interfering  witb  the  rights  of  voters.    By  what 
authority  do  you  interfere  T    He  says,  "  I  have  got  the  authority."  I 
said,  ^*  Show  it,  sir.    If  you  don't  show  proper  authority  I  will  commit 
you  to  jail  upon  proper  complaint,  immediately,  unless  3^ou  give  the 
necessary  bail  to  appear  for  trial."    He  then  drew  from  his  pocket  his 
appointment  as  a  United  States  deputy  marshal   and  opened  iL   I 
looked  at  it  and  I  said  to  him,  '^  You  may  exercise  authority  aodei 
that  appointment  to  the  extent  of  keeping  order,  but  if  you  attempt 
to  obstruct  any  voter  in  his  right  to  vote  you  will  be  arrested."    I  said, 
•^  It  will  then  be  your  duty,  Mr.  Sheriff,  to  arrest  this  person  if  he  ob- 
structs any  voter  in  his  right  to  vote."    Mr.  Canton  did  not  respond  of- 
fensively ;  bad  he  done  so  I  would  have  had  him  arretted  imm^iatelj. 
On  the  contrary,  he  left  the  spot  immediately  in  great  haste.    He  was 
gone  a  few  minutes  and  returned ;  the  sheriff  was  observing  him,  and 
I  observed  him.    It  was  perfectly  quiet.    In  about  twenty  minutes  alter 
these  remarks  of  mine.  Lieutenant  Hinton,of  the  Eighteenth  Uoited 
States  Infantry,  arrived  with  a  detachment  of  seventeen  men — I  ooanted 
them — and  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  who  were  formed  in 
line  in  the  court-house  yard  about  thirty  feet  of  the  ballot-box ;  the  bal- 
lot-box being  up-stairs  in  the  court-room,  and  the  detachment  beiog 
formed  in  line  in  the  yard. 

As  Lieutenant  Hinton  formed  his  command.  Canton  said  to  him, 
^^  Lieutenant,  clear  this  court-house  yard."  There  were  then  aboat  tvo 
hundred  citizens  in  the  half-acre  lot,  quietly  standing  around  engaged 
in  conversation,  laughing  and  talking.  Lieutenant  Uinton  replied,  ^^i 
will  not  do  it,  sir ;  no  disturbance  is  being  created."  That  is  mj  reeoi* 
lection  of  Lieutenant  Hinton's  words.  I  was  standing  about  tweotj 
yards  from  Lieutenant  Hinton. 

I  was  satisfied  that  Lieutenant  Hinton  would  not  perform  souDlawfol 
an  act. 

I  would  not  have  permitted  that  the  yard  should  have  been  cleared 
in  that  manner.  I  knew,  I  would  state,  that  Canton  had  no  more  aa 
thority  to  stand  at  that  poll  as  a  deputy  United  States  marshal,  than 
he  had  to  take  his  seat  in.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  without 
being  elected ;  that  his  appointment  was  in  direct  and  positive  contra- 
vention  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  declares  that  no  person  shall  serve 
as  a  special  deputy  marshal  at  any  election  unless  he  is  a  voter  in  the 
county  and  precinct  in  which  he  acts.  Canton  was  acting  iu  Chester, 
and  was  a  voter  iu  the  county  of  Kichland,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
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B  only,  and  favor,  that  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  any  functions 

mew  that  we  had  the  positive  provision  of  the  statute  against  it; 
Jnited  States  marshal  knew  it ;  b^caase  that  had  been  discassed 
e  public  press  before  the  election.  I  said  nothing  to  him  in  regard 
btorney-General  Taft's  order.  I  had  already  reviewed  the  order  from 
>encb,  and  had  declared  that  it  should  not  be  executed  to  the  ex- 
of  the  powers  conveyed  in  my  circuit.  There  was  no  sufficient 
;ary  force  to  sustain  the  deputy  marshals  in  the  execution  of  the 
ktion  of  the  laws  proposed  to  be  authorized  by  that  order,  in  my 
ment.  I  could  as  readily  have  arrested  the  troops  as  the  marshals. 
le  troops  remained  in  line  a  few  minutes,  and  then  retired  to  the 
nds  in  the  rear  of  the  court-house — a  short  distance  in  the  rear, 
short  time  after  one  Alex.  George,  a  United  States  deputy  mar- 
,  approached  several  colored  men  who  had  the  Hampton  ticket  in 
'  hands,  and  proceeded  to  take  hold  of  their  tickets,  and  to  denounce 
1  for  being  democrats.  Lieutenant  Hinton,  commanding  the  de- 
ment, in  my  hearing  and  sight,  approached  Alex.  George  and  said 
m,  **  You  must  stop  this ;  you  are  here  to  prevent  disorder,  and 
JO  incite  it." 

lose  were  the  only  cases  of  disorder  which  I  witnessed.  I  would 
n  regard  to  A.  S.  Eichardson,  whose  testimony  you  have  referred 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  bis  general  character  t — A.  His  character 
famous. 

I  ask  you  if  you  knew  the  general  reputation  of  A.  S.  Eichard- 
— A.  I  do  know  it  to  be  that  of  a  notorious  thief  and  a  jail-bird. 
r.  Chbistianoy.  I  don't  know  what  course  you  take  in  ^our  courts, 
in  all  the  courts  that  I  ever  knew,  a  witness,  who  is  asked  if  he 
ITS  the  general  character  of  a  man,  is  not  allowed  to  answer  whether 
good  or  bad  until  he  says  whether  he  knew  it  or  not. 
r.  Mebbimon.  What  is  his  general  character  for  truth  and  hon- 
f — A.  It  is  bad ;  he  is  regarded 

Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  f — A.  I  would  not.    He  is  a  no- 
us thief  and  jailbird  ;  a  drunkard. 

Do  you  know  D.  T.  Oorbin,  United  States  district  attorney  for  this 
ict  ?— A.  I  do,  sir. 

Do  you  know  T.  H.  Cooke,  a  judge  of  one  of  your  judicial  cir- 
I  f — A.  I  have  known  him  for  twenty-five  years,  sir. 

Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  1 

r.  Ohristianoy.  That  is  objected  to*  A  witness  introduced  by 
self  whom  we  have  not  undertaken  to  impeach,  if  he  differs  in  a 
)ment  of  one  fact  from  one  of  the  witnesses  that  we  have  introduced, 
incompetent  for  you  to  support  his  reputation  until  it  is  attacked. 
r.  Mebbimon.  I  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  conversation  with 
^e  Cooke  in  August  or  September  last  in  which  he  stated  to  you  a 
ersation  he  had  had  with  D.  T.  Corbin  in  reference  to  the  political 
[)aign  in  this  State  f 

r.  Camebon.  You  need  not  answer  that. 

r.  Mebbimon.  State  whether,  during  the  late  campaign,  you  saw  or 
d  Wade  Hamptou,  a  candidate  for  governor  on  the  democratic  side,, 
k.  If  you  say  yes,  state  to  the  committee  whether  bis  policy  and 
peeches  were  of  the  temperate  and  peaceful  tone,,  kindly  toward  the 
*ed  people,  and  made  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  induce  them  to  vote  that 
(t,  or  whether  they  were  violent  and  demonstrative  and  threatened 
)Dce? 
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A.  I  spoke  frequently  with  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  governor,  daring  the  recent  campaign,  speaking 
from  the  same  platform ;  he  speaking  on  the  issue  of  home-rule  and  ad- 
ministrative reform  in  the  State,  and  I  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  and 
Hampton.  He  declared  that  his  policy  was  peace.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  scales  had  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  State  at  last,  and  that  he  had  very  sagaciously 
abandoned  the  old  democratic  policy  and  instead  of  trying  to  catch  hi's 
flies  with  vinegar  was  using  molasses. 

By  Mr.  Chbistiancy  : 

Q.  Are  you  following  the  language  used  by  him  iu  his  poblie 
speeches  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  giving  your  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  stated  at  Wions- 
borough  that  he  was  prepared  to  ^ote  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  having 
faith  in  their  civic  virtues;  believed  that  it  would  be  no  dishonor  to  t^e 
republican  party  if  Mr.  Hayes  should  become  its  Chief  Magistrate;  that 
he  could  vote  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  if  necessary  to  protect  If  oath 
Carolina ;  that,  individually,  he  should  cast  his  vote  for  Tildeu,  bat  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  supporters  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler  and  the  na- 
tional republican  party  could  not  vote  for  him,  Hampton,  on  the  State 
issue. 

On  each  and  every  occasion  upon  which  I  spoke,  besides  General 
Hampton  there  was  a  Tilden  and  Hayes  elector  present,  or  candidate 
lor  elector.  At  Winnsborough,  Major  T.  D.  Barker,  a  candidate  on  the 
democratic  ticket  for  elector,  was  present,  and  while  I  reviewed  Mr. 
TilJen  with  great  severity,  1  spoke  ardently  in  favor  of  Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  ai^d  yet  no  democrat  attempted  to  reply  to  me,  because  tbey 
believed  that  in  denouncing  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Wheeler  they  woold 
rei)el  the  colored  vote. 

That  was  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  everywhere ;  no  one  reply- 
ing to  me,  I  advocating  Hayes  and  Wheeler ;  and  at  none  of  these 
meetings  did  any  disturbance  take  place.  The  whites  were  geuerally 
dressed  in  red  shirts,  and  the  blacks  who  had  joined  the  Hampton 
movement  generally  had  red  shirts  on.  Hampton  rode  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  always,  the  procession  seldom  numbering  less  than  3,000 
persons,  with  a  black  man  on  his  right,  a  republican  colored  man  and  a 
white  man  on  his  left,  and  moved  in  that  manner  to  the  platform,  al- 
ways, whites  and  blacks  intermingled. 

But  there  was  a  more  potent  influence  in  operation  than  the  speeches 
of  General  Hampton.  The  whole  State  was  covered  with  smoke  during 
the  canvass;  it  was  not  the  smoke  of  battle,  but  of  barbecues.  The 
policy  was  to  reach  the  negro's  political  conscience  through  his  stomach; 
not  with  lead,  powder,  and  ball,  but  with  beef.  That  was  the  general 
policy,  and  the  negro  took  kindly  to  it.  He  is  an  excellent  feeder.  There 
was  a  sort  of  dietetic  reconstruction  of  the  two  races  eating  at  the  same 
barbecue,  operating  against  the  republican  State  ticket,  but  not  oper- 
ating against  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  ticket;  for  in  my  circuit  many 
democrats  voted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler, 

By  Mr.  Meerimon  : 

Q.  Within  the  compass  of  the  questions  I  have  propounded  to  you, 
do  you  remember  any  other  fact  material  to  be  stated  to  this  com 
mittee? — A.  I  have  been  informed  that  A.  S.  Richardson  has  testified 
to  this  committee  that  the  deputy  marshal  was  shot  in  my  circnit— 
Alex.  George,  whose  name  I  had  mentioned  as  the  one  who  was  checked 
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by  Lieatenant  HintoD.  He  was  shot  twenty  days  after  ttie  election, 
and  the  person  who  shot  him  was  arrested  under  my  warrant. 

Mr.  Oameeon.  Richardson  merely  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was 
shot. — A.  I  learned  that  it  was  stated  as  a  part  of  the  general  violence 
prevailing  at  the  election.  He  was  shot  twenty  days  after,  daring  a 
personal  broil. 

Mr.  Merrimon.  A.  8.  Richardson  swore  that  '-since  the  election 
Alex.  George,  chief  deputy  marshal  of  the  county,  has  been  shot  and 
killed;"  and  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  what  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  was  in  that  respect,  and  whether  they  found  that  quarrel 
in  which  he  was  killed  was  non-partisan  in  its  character  ? — A.  No  opin- 
ion was  expressed  upon  that  point  by  the  coroner's  jury.  The  person 
who  shot  Alex.  George  was  indicted  on  the  charge  of  shooting  Alex. 
George  by  a  grand  jury  of  fourteen  whites  and  three  colored  men,  repub- 
licans, and  they'found  a  bill  for  murder. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 
Q.  How  many  of  the  grand  jury  must  agree  in  finding  a  true  bill! — 
A.  Twelve. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  How  many  jurors  should  there  be  to  compose  a  grand  jury  in  this 
State  f — A.  Eighteen.  Richardson  stated  that  there  hiul  been  four  gin- 
houses  burned 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  he  has  stated  that  ? — ^A.  It  was  read  to  me  since 
1  have  been  in  the  room. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  He  says  this,  '*  Several  gin  house  fires,  some  four,  took  place,  and 
the  democrats  had  a  meeting  and  resolved  to  hold  the  leading  repub- 
licans responsible."  You  may  say  anything  you  know  about  the  burn- 
ing of  gin-houses  in  that  county. — A.  Some  four  gin-houses  were 
burned,  within  about  three  weeks  after  the  election,  in  the  county  of 
Chester.  A  public  meeting  was  held  with  a  view  of  taking  measures 
to  ascertain  who  were  the  perpetrators. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  You  were  at  the  meeting,  I  suppose  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  was  at  the 
meeting  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  and  the  alleged  arson  was  not 
charged  against  any  class  of  persons  by  their  party  names.  Had  it 
have  been  charged  against  the  republicans,  as  such,  I  would  have  re- 
sented it  immediately;  but  it  was  alleged  that  negroes  were  engaged 
in  these  outrages.  I  denied  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  particle  of 
proof  to  show  that  any  negro  had  committed  these  crimes.  I  referred 
to  the  fact  that  in  every  case  the  cotton  that  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
was  the  undivided  shares  of  negroes. 

Q.  The  property  of  the  negro  and  the  owner  of  the  land  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  both  lost  it.  At  that  meeting  I  called  attention  to  the  fact — I 
desired  to  soften  this  heated  feeling  against  the  blacks — that  while 
thei-e  were  150,000  buildings  in  my  circuit  which  under  our  statute 
became  the  subject  of  arson — that  any  building  within  the  curtilage 
might  become  the  subject  of  arson — yet  but  one  case  of  arson  had 
occurred  in  the  circuit  in  five  years.  It  is  without  a  parallel,  this  small 
proportion  of  cases  of  arson,  for  the  number  of  buildings  that  may  be- 
come the  subject  of  arson  under  the  statute,  classed  as  dwelling-houses; 
for  a  mere  shed  in  which  a  person  occasionally  sleeps  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  property,  is  made  the  subject  of  arson.    It  is  not  confined 
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to  a  dwelling  honse  proper  as  a  common  law ;  and  I  reported  to  GeDeral 
Hampton  these  demonstrations,  these  opinions  as  to  the  colored  people 
being  engaged  in  arson;  and  I  stated  that  I  feared  that  this  impression 
being  created  might  lead  planters  to  discharge  colored  people,  and  that 
some  had  threatened,  since  the  election,  to  discharge  men  who  had 
voted  against  them.  General  Hampton  requested  me  to  address  my 
fellow-citizens  of  the  sixth  circuit,  and  to  appeal  to  tbem  not  to  dis- 
charge any  man  from  their  employment  or  to  evict  him  from  rented 
land  because  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  which  I  did.  I  have 
called  meetings  all  over  my  circuit  to  that  end  since  the  election,  and 
no  discharges  have  taken  place  to  my  knowledge.  When  a  man  is  dis- 
charged for  voting  for  Chamberlain  or  Hampton,  upon  proof  the  grand 
jury  will  find  a  bill,  under  my  instructions,  and  the  person  so  discharg- 
ing the  laborer  will  be  placed  on  trial  under  our  statute.  We  have  a 
special  statute  on  the  subject. 

I  felt  deeply  wounded  at  this  imputation  upon  my  circuit.  I  know 
that  the  black  and  white  jurors  are  just  and  fair.  Thirty-seven  En-Eloi 
have  been  convicted  in  my  circuit  in  the  past  three  years  for  acts  per- 
formed in  the  Ku-Klnx  conspiracy  in  1871,  and  thirty-six  have  been 
convicted  by  the  verdicts  of  jurors  composed  wholly  of  democrats; 
while  fifty-three  officials  have  been  convicted  by  juries  composed  whdly 
of  negroes — republican  officials  have  been' convicted  by  juries  composed 
wholly  of  negroes,  in  the  past  few  years,  for  malfeasance  in  office.  Be- 
publicans  have  been  convicted  by  republicans  and  democrats  by  demo- 
crats. Of  the  fifty-three  officials  convicted,  fifty-two  were  republican 
and  only  one  of  them  a  democrat ;  but  as  the  justice  of  my  court  may 
be  impeached  for  an  apparent  discrimination  against  the  republicaDS.it 
is  proper  for  me  to  state  that  there  were  about  one  hundr^  and  fifty 
republican  officials  in  the  circuit  and  only  one  democratic  official,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  convict  any  more  democrats.  The  democrat  was 
convicted  for  getting  drunk  habitually. 

GBOSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Cheistianoy  : 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  yourself  aware  of  any  discharges  of  workm^ 
or  employes  by  their  employers,  or  of  refusals  to  allow  the  colored  peo- 
ple who  had  voted  the  republican  ticket  to  have  land  f — ^A.  No  com- 
plaints have  been  made  to  me  or  to  the  grand  juries. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  have  been  none  in  those  conn- 
ties  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  that  none  of  them  come  to  your  knowledge  t — A.  Nor  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  grand  juries.  The  grand  juries  have  reported  to 
me 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  of  the  number  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  grand  juries  except  as  it  is  reported  to  you  ? — A.  They  have  re- 
ported that  no  complaints  were  made. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Canton,  deputy  marshal  at  the  election,  showed 
you  his  commission  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  the  commission  of  a  special  deputy  f— A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  fact! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  are  sure  of  it,  because  he  has  testified 
to  the  contrary — that  he  was  a  general  deputy,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  before. — A.  His  commission  was  precisely  like  that  of  other  special 
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deputies  which  I  examined.  He  held  it  open  in  his  hand  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  1  saw  the  red  imprint  upon  it— just  the  usual  form. 

Q.  His  testimony  is  that  he  was  a  regular  deputy  marshal  for  some 
years. — A.  He  showed  me  that  oommibsion,  sir ;  I  am  positive  it  was 
the  commission  of  a  special  deputy  marshal,  though  it  did  not  affect  my 
action  in  the  slightest  degree — the  character  of  his  commission.  I  would 
have  arrested  the  United  States  marshal  himself,  or  the  officer  com- 
manding the  United  States  forces,  if  he  had  interfered  with  a  single 
voter  illegally.  I  had  the  force  to  do  it  as  against  a  detachment  of  sol- 
diers. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  state  precisely  the  time  when  you  had  this  conversa- 
tion with  Governor  Chamberlain,  in  the  railroad-cars,  in  reference  to  the 
Ellenton  riots.— A.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  September,  1876.  The 
special  act  of  violence  to  which  I  called  his  attention  that  night  was  the 
alleged  murder  of  Simon  Coker,  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Which  took  place  that  very  day  f — ^A.  That  very  day. 

Q.  That  very  day,  or  the  day  before! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  knew  Coker, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  worthy  man. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  electors  ?— A.  I  will  an- 
swer that  question,  if  you  will  permit  my  whole  answer  to  it. 

Q.  I  would  not  ask  you,  only  you  spnoke  of  your  support  of  the  na- 
tional republican  ticket. — A.  I  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  three 
friends  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  vote  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  if  Mr.  Hayes  disclaimed  of  having  any  responsibility  or  having 
taken  any  part  in  securing  the  distribution  of  troops  in  this  State.  I 
was  to  write  to  (Governor  JBCayes  upon  this  point,  and  if  he  did  not  dis- 
claim it,  I  was  to  vote  for  Tilden ;  if  he  did  disclaim  it,  those  three  were 
to  vote  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  I  wrote  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  I 
received  no  answer,  and  in  fulfillment  of  my  pledge  I  marched  to  the 
polls  and  voted  for  Tilden,  in  company  with  four  democrats  who  voted 
for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  to  offlset  my  vote. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  voted  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  that  condition  four  democrats  voted  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  four  democrats  who  voted  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler. — A.  One  of  them  was  named  Robert  Walker,  another  William 
Smyer,  but  I  forget  the  names  of  the  two  others.  They  were  Chester 
men.  I  induced  them  to  vote  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  though  they  had 
the  democratic  ticket  in  their  hands.  I  printed  a  Hayes  and  Wheeler 
and  Hampton  ticket,  and  circulated  it  in  my  circuit — printed  it  at  my 
own  expense.  The  democratic  State  executive  committee  having  de- 
clined to  issue  it  three  days  before  the  election  upon  my  application,  I 
printed  one  myself  and  had  it  generally  distributed.  I  induced  these 
four  men  to  vote  this  Hayes,  Wheeler,  and  Hampton  ticket,  and  told 
them  of  my  arrangement.    I  made  a  special  appeal  to  them  to  vote  it. 

Q.  But  you  yourself  voted  for  the  Tilden  and  Hendricks  electors  f — 
A.  On  those  conditions,  in  fulfillment  of  that  pledge;  which,  I  think, 
ought  to  give  greater  weight  to  my  personal  opinion  as  to  the  result  of 
that  election. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  reduce  to  writing  what  you  know  of  the  character 
of  Judge  Cook,  and  also  whether  he  had  a  conversation  with  you,  in 
substance,  what  I  propose  to  read  to  you — I  will  show  you  what  he 
swore  here— and  put  that  affidavit  in  my  hands. — ^A.  I  will  do  so  with 
pleasure. 
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Mr.  Magkey  was  afterwards  recalled  at  his  own  request,  and  stated 
as  follows: 

In  regard  to  my  last  answer,  that  I  wrote  to  Governor  Hayes  whether 
he  ever  had  any  part  in  the  distribution  of  troops,  to  which  he  made  du 
answer,  (as  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  impropriety  for  him  to  have 
control  of  the  distribution  of  the  troops,)  I  desire  to  add  that  on 
inquiring  of  him  personally  I  have  ascertained  that  he  never  received 
my  letter.  Two  clerks  charged  with  opening  all  his  letters  in  regard  to 
the  canvass  were  steadily  engaged  in  that  duty.  One  of  them  remem- 
bered that  letter,  but  stated  that  he  had  never  presented  it  to  Governor 
Hayes,  not  knowing  its  importance.  But  I  did  not  state  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  It  was  part  of  the  agree- 
ment that  I  should  not  state  those  circumstances.  He  informed  me 
that  had  he  received  it  he  would  have  answered  it.  But  he  took  no 
part,  and  had  no  function  to  perform,  and  could  not  have  with  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  troops  anywhere.  The  general  impression  is  here 
that  the  troops  were  acting  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Hayes. 


Columbia,  S.  G.,  January  10, 1877. 
Geokgb  W.  Holland  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Question.  Do  you  know.David  Graham  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  is  in  the  oommnnitjin 
which  he  resides ;  what  the  people  say  about  him  t — A.  It  is  good. 
Mr.  Mebbimon.  You  have  not  told  yet  whether  you  know. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  f — A.  It  is  reliable. 
Q.  You  say  it  is  good  t — A.  Yes,  sir :  it  is  good. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Wiley  J.  Williams  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  is! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  it — good  or  bad  ? — A.  It  is  good. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Judge  Bowie — what  his  reputation  ist — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  know  his  reputation  to  be  good. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Jesse  Jones  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  is  f — A.  I  know. 
Q.  What  is  it — good  or  bad  t — A.  It  is  good. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Augustus  Harris  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  is  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  it — good  or  bad  ? — ^A.  It  is  good. 


TANDY  GLOVER— EDGEFIELD  COIINTY. 

Columbia,  8.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
Tandy  Glover  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cameron: 

Question.  Where  were  you  during  the  day  of  the  last  election^- 
Answer.  At  Edgefield  Court-House. 
Q.  What  box  were  you  att — A.  At  the  school-house. 
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Q.  What  happened  to  yoa  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  I  got 
struck  in  the  head. 

Q.  Who  struck  you  f — A.  When  I  came  to,  the  people  told  me  it  was 
Mr.  Swearingen  done  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  got  struck  f — A.  I  was  'most  to  the 
school-house,  going  on  there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  going  f — A.  Going  up  to  the  school-house  to  vote. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  vote  the  republican  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  struck  you  f — A.  Didn't  say  any- 
thing at  ail. 

GROSS-EXAMniATION. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Q.  What  is  a  republican ;  what  sort  of  a  looking  thing! — A.  A  'pub- 
lican f 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Of  course,  we  are  those  that  stand  to  the  country  as  it 
first  started. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  it  is;  what  sort  of  a  looking  thing  is  itt — A.  A 
'publican  ! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  is  the  folks  like  us,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  believe  in? — ^A.  They  believe  in  doing  the  right 
thing  for  their  own  nation,  sir. 

Q.  You  go  for  the  right  thing,  do  you  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  your  own  nation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  every  other  nation,  as 
far  as  it  is  right. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  principles  that  they  advocate, 
do  you  ? — ^A.  1^0,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  principles  of  all 
of  them  ;  I  know  the  principles  of  some. 


CALVIN  HAEPER— LAUEENS  COUNTY. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  January  10, 1877. 
Calvin  Harper  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrimon  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  At  Laurens  Court-House. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  And  your  age  ! — A.  I  was  38  years  old  last  August. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong  ? — A.  I  belong  to  the  demo- 
cratic party. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  at  Laurens 
Court-House. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  force  you  to  do  it  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  democrat ! — ^A.  I  have  been  a  demo- 
crat all  the  time. 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  election  did  you  have  there  t — A.  We  had  a  pretty 
fair  election. 

Q.  A  great  many  people  voted  there? — A.  A  great  many. 

Q.  Any  trouble  or  disturbance  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  any  portion  of  the  county  of  Laurens  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  How  many  times  did  you  speak  f — A.  Well,  I  spoke  a  good  many 
times ;  some  five  or  six — maybe  four  or  five  times. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  voluntarily ;  that  is,  of  your  own  will  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  driven  to  do  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  intimidation  of  colored  men  by  democrats!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  intimidation  of  colored  men  by  republicans!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimidation  by  radicals  of  colored  men  that  wanted 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  democratic  club  there  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  belonged  to  your  club  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  bow 
many  there  was  belonged  to  the  club  that  I  belonged  to. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  colored  men  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  in  the  county! — A.  I  could  not  have  an  idea  of  how  many  voted 
in  the  county  altogether,  but  I  have  an  idea  of  how  many  voted  at  tbe 
village ;  between  four  and  five  hundred  voted  at  the  village. 

Q.  You  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  vote! — A.  Ye8,fflr; 
I  went  from  one  lx>x  to  the  other;  I  was  giving  out  tickets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  electioD  that 
you  could  tell  us  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Christianoy  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  how  many  voted  the  democratic  ticket!— A.  I 
didn't  say  I  knowed  how  many ;  I  said  I  thought  there  was  about  that 
many. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  there  were  so  many  t — A.  I  saw  a  great  many 
of  them  voting. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  in  your  club  voted  the  democratic  ticket !— A. 
Well,  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 

Q.  What  you  saw  yourself! — A.  What  I  saw  myself! 

Q.  Yes;  and  know  that  it  was  a  democratic  ticket  that  they  put  in; 
how  many  ! — A.  Well,  I  reckon  I  seed  from  two  to  three  hundred. 

Q.  You  saw  from  two  to  three  hundred  with  your  own  eyes  ! — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Laurens  Court- House! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  whether  it  was  a  democratic  ticket  that  eveiy 
one  put  in  ! — A.  Because  I  handed  a  good  many  of  them  to  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  voted  the  ticket  that  you  gave  them, 
every  one  ! — A.  I  seen  them  go  up  and  vote  it,  a  good  many  of  thena. 

Q.  You  saw  them  go  up  and  vote  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  positively  that  each  one  of  them  put  in  tbe 
ticket  that  you  gave  them  ! — ^A.  Do  I  know  that! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  didn't  know  it  I  wouldn't  say. 

Q.  How  could  you  know  that&ct! — A.  Because  I  saw  them  gonp 
and  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  right  beside  every  one  of  those  three  hundred  when 
they  put  in  the  votes! — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  stood  bj'  and  saw  them  vote 
the  tickets. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  changed  those  tickets  or  not  after 
you  gave  them  to  them  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  they  changed 
the  tickets  after  I  gave  them  to  them  ;  I  didn't  see  them  change  them. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

Q.  Did  you  watch  them  very  closely  to  see;  were  you  anxious!— A 

Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  watcbed  closely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  dou't  hesitate  to  tell  the  committee  what  you  have  told 
about  this  thing  ?— A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  you  are  correct! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Christiancy  : 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  at  Laurens  Court-House  t — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  votes  were  polled  at  that  place  f — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not. 


Columbia,  S.  C,  December  20, 1876. 

Iea  W.  Rice  (colored)  recalled  at  his  request. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  made  two  mistakes  as  to  the  names  of 
parties.  I  gave  the  name  of  Perry  Meredith,  but  the  real  name  is  Perry 
Stoddard ;  and  I  think  I  gave  the  name  of  Mark  Hunter  for  Thomas 
Cusp. 

By  Mr.  Mebbimon  : 

I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  that  I  did  not  ask  you  yesterday  : 

Question.  How  do  your  official  accounts  stand  there? — Answer.  O, 
that  is  all  right.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question.  I  am  required 
to  make  a  return  to  the  court,  every  time  it  meets,  of  moneys  received 
and  paid  out ;  and  if  my  accounts  were  twenty-five  cents  out  of  the  way 
it  would  have  been  badly  proved  at  any  time.  We  have  been  watched 
as  close  as  they  could  watch  us,  and  if  my  accounts  had  been  $15  short 
there  would  have  been  an  indictment  against  me. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  defaulter  in  any  respect  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  If  I  was  a 
defaulter  that  fact  would  have  been  proven  before  the  court  long  ago. 
They  would  not  have  waited  for  the  committee  to  prove  it. 

Q.  Your  accounts  are  all  square  ? — A.  I  have  money  on  hand  that 
Las  not  been  paid  out,  and  have  had  for  sometime. 

Q.  Have  you  uniformly  accounted  for  the  moneys  at  the  time  and 
to  the  persons  entitled  f — A.  I  am  not  required  to  account  to  persons, 
but  to  the  court,  for  moneys  paid  in. 

Q.  If  a  man's  judgment  is  collected  do  you  not  pay  the  money  to 
him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  money  paid  in  to  the  clerk  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  state  generally  that  you  have  accounted  duly  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  all  moneys  that  were  paid  into  your  office  with 
which  you  are  charged  by  the  law! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Ohristianoy  : 

Q.  That  is  up  to  the  last  term  of  the  court  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  since  that  time  you  could  not  have  done  it  t — A.  No, 
sir :  there  have  been  several  times  during  my  term  when  they  have  not 
had  any  court )  of  course  then  I  could  not  make  any  statement. 
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His  search  for  other  men  of  his  company ;  James  Cook  assassinated 42 

Witness's  house  plundered  and  property  destroyed  ;  Parks  assassinated 43 

The  dead-ring ;  the  hunt  for  negroes ;  who  shall  be  killed 43,44 

General  Butler  names  men  to  be  killed 44 

Dissatisfaction  because  more  were  not  selected 44 

Assassinations  of  Attaway,  Phillips,  Minyard,  and  Stephens 44 

Witness  escapes  from  the  town ;  why  Minyard  and  Stephens  were  killed 45 

Harrison  Butler  predicts  murders  early  in  Sfay 45 

Men  named  who  wore  to  be  killed ;  boy  whipped 46 

Witness's  furniture  all  destroyed ;  cannot  return  home 46 

Continued  threats  by  democrats ;  character  of  Getzen 47 

Witness  not  implicated  in  Georgia  troubles 48 

The  organization  of  the  company ;  how  the  arms  were  obtained 48, 49 

Where  the  ammunition  was  obtained,  and  why 50 

Lieutenant  Attaway  did  not  threaten  the  whites 51 

Members  of  the  company  only  allowed  to  take  guns  home  to  clean  tbem 53 

Threats  by  General  Butler,  Mr.  Mealing,  and  others 52,53 

The  assembling  of  the  armed  men,  and  their  threats , 54.55 

Witness  made  two  or  three  offers  to  meet  General  Butler 55,  ^,  57 

Character  of  Henry  Spamick 57 

General  Butler's  demand  for  the  arms,  and  witness's  refusal  to  deliver  them 5§ 

Witness  heard  General  Butler's  orders  when  he  placed  his  men 51^ 

Bntler  demanded  the  guns ;  would  not  accept  any  other  plan 59 

Would  have  delivered  the  guns  to  General  Rivers,  or  any  lawful  officer ^ 

Butler  orders  men  to  be  taken  out  and  killed * 61,® 

How  the  firing  was  done  on  each  side 63 

Character  of  Col.  A  P.  Botler ;  the  fight  after  leaving  the  armory 64 

More  about  the  assassination  of  Jim  Cook ©,66 

Sew  R.  J.  Butler  shoot  Parks 67 

Witness  desci ibes  Ralls's  house  and  its  relation  to  the  town ..... 68,69 

The  threats  made  in  May  previous ;  witness  gets  a  dead-list 71 

Names  of  men  who  had  to  lie  out  in  the  woods 72 

Witness  warned  to  leave  the  State;  worked  in  Augusta 73 

H**nry  Getzen's  character 74,75 

Witness  never  engaged  in  any  riot 76 

The  Butlers ;  Getzen,  Tom  Butler,  and  others  armed  in  court 77 

S.  PICKSLEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record, (residence,  &C.) 77,7^ 

Saw  but  did  not  hear  Getzen  and  Butler  stop  the  company 76 

A .  P.  Butler  has  the  officers  arrested  for  obstructing  the  street 79 

The  efforts  to  have  the  officers  meet  General  Butler 79,^0 

Goes  to  ask  the  officers  to  meet  General  Butler ;  is  stopped  by  A.  P.  Butler ^ 

Tlie  whites  commence  the  firing 80 

Saw  two  companies  pass  to  Ellenton ;  Harrison  Butler's  threats  in  June ^1 

Names  companies  and  commanders  that  went  to  Ellenton ^ 

Age,  politics,  and  occupation  of  witness 83 

More  about  Butler  and  Getzen  stopping  the  company 84 

The  members  of  the  company  not  summoned  to  meet ® 

The  negroes  went  to  drill-room  voluntarily,  to  get  off  the  street 85 

Tiie  whites  commenced  coming  about  noon.    General  Bntler  comes  at  *Z  p.  m ^ 

He  spent  his  time  riding  around  ;  armed  men  gather  outside  of  the  town 87 

Saw  men  from  Aiken  and  Edgefield  in  Hamburgh ^ 

Witness  was  a  aVave*,  Viqa  \««bT\ie,d  to  read  and  write '^ 

•Harrisou  B\iv\ei'a  v\kY«allft\\i«bV^'vmCrC»Q^L^«&\<;^\^%V^«^ 69,^ 
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OSMUS  KELLEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Pog«. 

Personal  rword, (residence, age, renter, politics, <Xrc. )•->• 90 

Cas  weirs  threats  in  Jane;  the  State  tone  carried  for  the  democrats 90,1)1 

Captain  Brown*s  rifle  company  visits  a  republican  club 01,92 

Roundtree  warns  his  republican  club  to  meet-. 92 

Hears  that  Peter  Williams  is  killed  ;  the  rifle-cluhs  gather ;  the  blacks  disperse  ..  93 

Leaves  his  house-  for  the  woods  ;  the  big  road  picketed  by  whites 93 

Pago  and  Ransom^s  threats  against  Gloster  Holland  and  others 94 

The  fight  at  Rouse*8  Bridge  :  goes  to  see  the  sheriff  at  Aiken 95 

Sheriff  Jordan  says  he  can  do  the  blacks  no  good 95 

Karnes  of -men  assassinated  at  the  Ellenton  massacre 96 

Al.  Williams's  threats ;  no  white  republicans  in  Aiken  County 96 

But  few  colored  democrats;  dare  not  remain  at  home 97 

Democrats  want  to  kill  him  because  he  is  a  republican 97 

General  fear  among  the  blacks  ;  names  of  men  driven  from  home 98 

A  republican  whipped  until  he  promised  not  to  vote 99 

Mrs.  Harley  and  Peter  Williams ;  Williams  not  the  man  who  struck  her 99, 100 

What  caused  the  Ellenton  slaughter 101 

The  whipping;  republicans  voted  because  the  soldiers  were  there 101, 102 

JAMES  KELLEY,   AIKEN  COUNTY, 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &,c.) 103 

Threats  by  Weathersby  and  others  ;  a  rifle-club  attends  a  republican  meeting 103,  104 

Was  at  Rouse's  Bridge;  Henry  Campbell  shot 104,105 

The  whites  want  to  compromise  ;   nam^s  of  the  parties 105 

The  whites  want  Pope;  both  parties  agree  to  disoand 106 

Heard  the  firing  at  Union  Bridge ;  dare  not  stay  in  his  house 106 

Bryant  assassinated;  body  in  the  road  two  days 107 

The  whites  surround  the  blacks  ;  the  soldiers  come 107 

Seven  or  eight  hundred  whites;  forty-five  or  fifty  blacks 107 

Threats  by  the  whites  after  the  soldiers  came 108 

Why  the  blacks  assembled  ;  one  in  five  had  a  shot-gun 109,110 

Voted  because  United  States  soldiers  were  there  ;  is  afraid  of  the  democrats Ill 

The  blacks  gathered  for  self- protection ;  they  made  no  threats 112 

ANSELEM  KELLEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  politics,  &c.) 112 

Peter  Williams  shot ;  blacks  present  unarmed  ;  whites  armed 113 

Rifie-clubs  gather  on  Saturday  ;  is  taken  prisoner  while  going  to  church 114 

Rifle-clubs  in  line  ;  pickets  out;  Colonel  Butler  in  command 114 

Boasts  made  that  three  negroes  have  been  shot 115 

Colonel  Butler  lets  witness  go  ;  Captain  Brown  gives  him  a  pass 115 

Dunbar  Lamar  boasts  of  the  number  killed 116 

Old  Abram  Blake  assassinated  Wednesday 116 

Hankerson  and  Green  make  threats  long  before  the  slaughter 1 1 6, 1 17 

Hankerson  at  the  slaughter ;  number  of  negroes  killed 117 

Threatened  by  Walker  and  Ramsey  if  be  voted  republican  ticket 118 

After  election  is  assaulted  by  three  men ;  captures  a  pistol  in  the  struggle ;  escapes .  1 19 

Colored  people  did  not  rise  at  all ;  Peter  Williams,  a  boy 120 

Many  reoublicans  did  not  vote,  through  fear 120, 121 

Thinks  that  not  a  colored  man  would  nave  voted  if  the  soldiers  bad  not  come  ....  121 

COLUMBUS  ROUNDTREE,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  politics,  &.c.) 124 

Threats  made  before  the  Hamburgh  massacre 124, 125 

Threats  renewed  on  Friday  before  the  Ellenton  massacre 126 

Advises  the  men  to  leave  the  club  ;  left  it  himself 127 

Goes  to  Rouse^s  Bridge  Sunday  ;  advises  others  to  go  for  safety 128 

Bush,  Overstreet,  and  Hankerson  pursued  and  shot 129 

Names  of  men  engaged  in  the  shooting 129 

Overbears  threats  against  himself  and  others 1*30 

Starts  messengers  to  Aiken  for  United  States  soldiers ;  they  are  stopped 130 

They  are  made  to  swear  on  their  knees  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket 130, 131 

Threats  renewed  ;  number  of  whites  and  blacks  at  Rouse's  Bridge 131, 132 

Whiteft  genially  armed  ;  going  to  make  the  niggers  vote  as  they  y(a;ii\A^  \.\i<&\iv  \a  V>^ 
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Threats  that  the  republican  club  will  never  hold  another  meeting: IS 

Dare  not  go  home;  the  club  a  farmers*  club 134,1$ 

Was  never  indicted  ;  was  not  scared ;  advised  blacks  not  to  meet  at  night 136,  lo7 

Glover  Turner's  bad  reputation  ;  reputation  of  Chunck  Wethersby 137,138 

Mutilation  of  Alfred  Min yard  before  death  at  Hamburgh 1:% 

The  men  in  the  dead-ring  made  to  take  an  oath  not  to  appear  in  court 1^ 

Are  or«lered  to  leave;  fired  upon  while  doing  so 1. ......         VSi 

Witness  guarded  bj  Roper;  threats  against  Chamberlain  and  others 139 

Roper  advises  him  not  to  know  any  one  who  was  at  Hamburgh 140 

Found  his  house  ransacked  and  robbed  and  furniture  destroyed 140 

Charges  made  against  Cook  and  others  by  the  whites 141 

The  election  was  quiet  because  United  Slates  soldiers  were  there 143 

How  the  Georgians  voted  at  different  boxes , 144 

Democrats  were  afraid  of  the  soldiers 145 

LOUIS  SCHILLER,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  recx)rd,  (residence,  occupation,  politics,  ^e,  &c.) 145 

Saw  the  difficulty  between  Getzen  and  company 14G,  146 

Getzen  could  have  passed  on  either  side  of  the  company 146 

R.  Y.  Butler  takes  out  a  summons  for  Dock  Adams  and  others 147 

Is  threatened  by  the  Butlers  ;  rumors  that  the  riOe-clubs  were  comin^r 147 

The  ritle-clubs,  armed,  assemble  ;  Spamick  leaves  Hamburgh  through  tear 14r^ 

Is  threatened ;  hides  in  a  neighbor's  house. 149 

Butler  orders  the  stores  closed  ;  orders  witness's  wife  to  leave  her  house 149, 150 

His  house  is  ransacked  and  plundered ;  the  riflemen  hunt  for  him I£i0 

Did  not  bring  ammuuiiion  ;  escapes  to  the  swamp  Suuday  night 151,153 

Hunted  with  hounds  ;  escapes  from  the  swamp  ;  goes  to  Columbia la'2, 153 

Printing-office  and  official  records  destroyed ;  house  broken  to  pieces  and  robbed..         ir)3 

Butler  going  to  have  the  arms  or  fight ;  witness's  life  threatened 153, 154 

Harrison  Butler's  threats  ;  the  negroes  were  not  the  aggressors 154 

General  M.  C.  Butler  was  in  command  ;  witness  was  appointed  auditor 155 

The  blacks  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  drill,  anyway 156 

The  blacks  did  not  intend  to  have  a  fight IS7 

All  the  outrages  and  assassinations  were  done  for  political  effect 157 

Was  never  charged  with  any  crime  ;  the  compan v  lawfully  organized 157, 158 

The  ammunition  sent  to  Hamburgh  five  years  before j58 

The  whites  refused  to  enter  the  same  regiment  with  blacks 159 

The  State  authorities  powerless  to  enforce  laws 159 

Calling  out  the  militia  would  have  caused  civil  war 159 

The  election;  Georgians  voted  at  Hamburgh 159,160 

NEEDHAM  O'BRY ANT,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  residence,  &c 160 

Harrison  Butler's  and  General  M.  C.  Butler's  threats 160, 161 

General  Butler  refuses  to  let  the  guns  be  sent  to  Governor  Chamberlain 103 

The  streets  picketed  ;  escapes  from  the  town ;  saw  the  fighting  all  night 16^ 

Is  advised  to  join  a  democratic  club  for  protection 163 

Nuiiberger's  predictions ;  threats  by  Crawford  and  others  -^ J64, 165 

Men  and  women  still  hiding  in  the  swamps 165 

Threats  after  election  ;  number  killed  at  election 1t^ 

Republicans  prevented  from  voting  at  Hcmburgh 167 

Georgians  voted  at  Hamburgh 167, 1(8 

DANIEL  R.  ROUSE,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence, age, politics,  &c.) 16B 

Threats  by  whites  in  July;  saw  rifle-clubs  at  Zion's  Fair  church 16?,  169 

Number  of  blacks  in  the  swamp;  Bryant  assassinated  ;  others  wounded 170 

The  soldiers  come  ;  rifle-clubs  and  negroes  agree  to  disperse 171 

Is  a  school-teacher  ;  makes  speeches * 172, 173 

Republicans  would  not  have  voted  if  the  troi>ps  had  not  been  there 175 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  farmer,  &c.) 176 

How  Page  and  Brown  wanted  to  compromise 176,177 

Stallinga  shoots  CampbeW  *,  X\\^Y?\\\V^%vA^aS 177,178 
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Overstreot  and  Weaiberaby  sbot ;  tbe  blacks  tako  to  the  swamp 17 

More  compromisiog ;  the  troops  come  ;  Green's  threats 179,188 

Not  more  than  a  dozen  guns  in  the  swamp 160 

Threats  by  Green  and  Stallings  in  July 180 

SCOTT  NEWMAN,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 182 

Hanker8on*s  threats  before  tbe  massacre 182 

Is  fired  upon  while  at  work  in  the  field  after  the  soldiers  come 182, 183 

JAMES  RILEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  politics,  &c.) 183 

Ashby's,  Hankerson's,  and  others*  threats  in  July 183,184 

Campbell  shot ;  the  compromise  on  Sunday 184, 185 

Bryant  killed  after  the  compromise  was  made 185 

Thirty  or  forty  men  and  about  twenty  guns  in  the  swamp 185 

O^ered  to  let  them  search  for  Pope;  would  have  helped  the  search 186 

Would  not  have  voted  if  the  soldiers  had  not  been  there 187 

JAMES  W.  RICE,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  politics,  &c.) 187 

Men  assassinated  and  whipped  on  account  of  politics 187 

Butler  assassinated  ;  Smith  and  Meredith  assassinated 188 

Mark  Hunter  whipped  ;  witnesses  house  fired  into  since  the  election 188,189 

£scapes  to  Columbia;  Powell  and  two  others  assassinated 190 

County  clerk's  office  seized  by  democrats ;  Fowler's  threats 109 

Could  not  hold  republican  meeting ;  armed  men  break  up  meetings 191 ,  192 

Republicans  prevented  from  voting ;  non-resident  whites  voted 192, 193 

Men  discharged  because  they  voted  republican  ticket 194 

Batler  and  others  killed  because  they  were  republicans 194, 195 

Democrats  try  to  buy  votes ;  intimidation  at  the  polls 195, 1 96 

Names  of  men  who  turned  off  hands  since  election  without  pay 196 

Farmers  signed  an  agreement  to  discharge  and  not  employ  a  republican 197 

Not  more  than  a  dozen  colored  democrats  in  the  county 193 

SAM  DARBY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) - .' 198 

The  rifle-clubs  at  Chevis's  store ;  threats  by  various  white  men 198, 1119, 200, 201 

Some  republicans  not  allowed  to  vote  ;  soldiers  not  at  the  polls 202 

ALEXANDER  WILLIAMS,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  politics,  &c.) 203,204 

Foreman  says  he  has  killed  one  nigger ;  Peter  Williams  shot 204 

Threats  by  Brown  and  others ;   Sheriff  Jordan  refuses  to  stop  the  troubles 204, 205 

DARIUS  WETHERSBY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record ,  (age,  residence,  ex -slave,  politics,  &c.) 207 

Threats  by  the  Wethersbys ;  Nelson  Wethersby  and  Overstreet  shot 208 

Goes  to  the  swamp  for  safety ;  sixty  or  seventy  negroes  in  the  swamp 29 

Whites  had  surrounded  the  negroes  when  the  soldiers  came 210 

ALEXANDER  SCOTT,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 211 

Is  taken  by  armed  men  ;   guns  raised  to  kill  him 212 

They  knew  the  soldiers  had  come  and  let  him  go 212 

£d.  W.  Bush  assassinated  after  tbe  slaughter 212,213 

Threats  by  Moore  and  Dicks;  was  never  arrested 213,214 
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MRS.  LUCINDA  CAMPBELL,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c,) 214 

Hears  that  her  hut  band  is  shot,  Sunday  morning 214 

Finds  bim  Smidaj  night;  he  finally  bleeds  to  death 215 

Campbell  shot  by  Whitmore  Stallings 216 

MRS.  MATILDA  MARSHALL,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Peisonal  record,  (age,  residence, &c.) ••...... 217 

Knew  Simon  Coker ;  saw  a  squad  go  to  take  him 217 

Saw  A.  P.  Butler  and  three  other  men  kill  him 217 

Whites  mounted  and  left  afler  the  killing;  colored  men  carried  the  body  home...  218 

MRS.  NANCY  BUSH,  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &.c  ) 219 

Saw  Alonzo  Ashley  and  three  others  assassinate  her  husband 219 

Body  left  in  the  road  ;  Ashley's  threats ;  killed  because  he  was  a  republican 219,^ 

The  road  full  of  armed  men .• 220 

MRS.  PSYCHE  BUSH,  BARNWALL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  dsc.) 220 

Assassination  of  her  husband,  Abram  Hammonds,  ( Blake) 220 

Body  in  the  ditch  from  Tuesday  until  Saturday ;  afraid  to  bury  it..... 221 

Colored  people  put  it  in  a  shallow  hole ;  dogs  dug  it  up 221 

Was  a  Tery  old  man  ;  had  advised  the  young  men  to  stand  up  for  their  race 221 

MRS.  ADELINE  WILLIAMS,  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 222 

Frank  Williams  came  and  rei^  a  dead-list ;  his  threats 222,223 

PROF.  RICHARD  T.  GREENER,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  occupation,  &cO .  223 

Meeting  at  Newberry ;  disorderly  and  threatening  conduct  of  the  rifle-clubs 224-236 

Insult  to  republicans  on  the  train ;  the  Abbeville  meeting 227, 2:^ 

Meetings  at  Anderson  and  Walhalla ;  threatening  conduct  of  rifle-clubs 228. 229 

Meeting  at  Pickens  Court-House  ;  attempts  made  to  draw  pistols 230,231 

Quiet  meeting  at  LaureAs  ;  determined  conduct  of  negroes 231, 2^^ 

Successful  meeting  at  Newberry;  armed  men  at  meetings  at  other  places 232,233 

Character  of  men  composing  the  rifle-clubs.... 233 

Speakers  cannot  talk  freely  in  presence  of  large  bodies  of  armed  men 2^U 

Was  invited  to  canvass  for  Hampton ;  is  acquainted  with  State  politics 234 

Up  to  July  democrats  proposed  to  nominate  Chamberlain 234 

Does  not  know  why  Cnamberlain  went  to  Washington 235 

Elliott*s  opposition  to  Governor  Chamberlain 2J6,237 

Chamberlam  hesitated  to  run  on  same  ticket  with  Elliott 237 

Insults  and  riotous  conduct  by  whites  on  a  railway-train 2!!^ 

Governor  Chamberlain*s  life  threatened  ;  they  will  inaugurate  Hampton 238,239 

MRS.  JOANNA  BAILEY.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  ex-slave,  age,  &.c.) 239 

Assassination  of  Wilkin  Hamilton  by  Barrs  and  Bows ..         239 

He  had  been  wounded  at  Union  Bridge 240 

Witness  goes  to  testify  about  the  murder ;  her  house  is  burned 241,242 

MRS.  MILLIE  BUSH,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 242 

Assassination  of  Dave  Bush  ;  his  name  was  on  the  dead-list 242,243 

Her  life  threatened ;  husband  killed  at  Mrs.  Kelsey's 243 

Four  others  killed  ;  Bush  killed  because  he  was  a  republican 243, 244 
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RICHARD  THOMAS,  BARNWALL  COUNTY. 

Page. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) «.«...  244 

The  assassination  of  Ed.  W.  Bush 245,246 

Names  of  republicans  on  dead-list ;  names  of  men  who  killed  Bush 246 

Barnes  and   Banjomau  save  life  of  witness 246 

Is  not  a  defaulter ;  always  accounted  for  moneys 248,249 

ADAM  OVERSTREET,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  ex-slave,  ap^e,  &c.) 249 

Is  shot  by  Stewart  Simpkins  ;  names  of  men  who  fired. 249,250 

Nelson  Bush  shot ;  witness  goes  to  the  swamp 250 

Soldiers  come ;  blacks  run  to  them  ;  Butler's  men  fire  on  them 250, 251 

Threats  by  Jeff  Weathersby ;  was  shot  because  he  was  a  republican 251, 252 

PETER  A.  WAGGLES,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  politics,  occupation,  &c. ) 252, 253 

Croft's  rifle  company  ordered  out ;  Hawley  warned  to  order  his  company  out 253 

Names  of  men  in  rifle  company ;  men  absent  from  Sunday  until  Tuesday 254 

Moseley  reported  many  killed  during  the  raid 254 

Meetings  broken  up  by  armed  men  ;  republicans  not  armed 255, 256 

His  life  threatened  ;  an  Army  officer  restores  quiet 257 

Threats,  by  armed  men  ;  Texas  Jack  tries  to  kill  Palmer •  258 

Repeating  by  Georgia  democrats  at  Fountain  Aca  1  emy 259-26 1 

Sara  Stinson  and  a  man  unknown  whipped 262,2()3 

Republicans  afraid  of  being  killed  by  democrats 263 

Thurty-five  men  killed  during  the  Ellenton  slaughter 263, 264 

INDIA  KELSEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 264 

Assassination  of  John  and  Warren  Kelsey  at  Ellenton 264 

Dave  Bush,  and  Sam  Brown,  and  others,  assassinated 265 

Bryant,  Oscar  Kelsey,  and  Tom  Jay  shot  and  wounded 265 

Names  of  men  engaged  in  the  slaughter 265 

Campbeirs  threats ;  saw  the  firing  at  Union  Bridge 266 

R.  R.  DE8VERNEY,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  school-teacher,  dsc. ) 266, 267 

* '  Vote  with  me,  or  get  off  my  premises,"  &c.  ;  instances 267 

Republicans  terrorized ;  history  of  Abbeville  box  No.  2 268, 269 

Less  than  usual  republican  vote.    Why  colored  men  voted  democratic  ticket 269 

LAWRENCE  P.   GUFFIN,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  an  ex-confederate,  &c.) 270 

The  election  at  Calhoun's  mills.   Cade's  company  gallop  up 270, 271 

Witness  and  Heard  assaulted.    Negroes  advised  to  leave 271,272 

Compelled  to  leave  the  polls.    Repuolicaos  prevented  from  voting 272, 273 

Only  ten  soldiers^near  toe  polls.    They  would  have  been  killed  if  at  the  polls 273 

Each  democrat  armed  with  a  pistol  and  bottle  of  whisky 274 

Compelled  to  hide  in  an  old  field.  The  trouble  with  Cade 274, 275 

PHILLIS  JACKSON,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 276 

Mrs.  Harley  says  she  was  assaulted.     Did  not  show  marks 276,277 

Williams  shot  and  brought  to  the  house.    Mr.  Harley  said  he  was  not  the  man. ..  277 

Mrs.  Harley  has  since  said  Williams  was  not  the  man 278 

GOODWIN  HENDERSON,   AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  politics,  &c.) 278,279 

Is  sent  to  Aiken  for  United  States  soldiers.   Captured  by  Craft's  rifle  company...  279 

Made  to  kneel  and  swear  to  vote  democratic  ticket.    Craft's  men  all  armed 279 

Life  was  saved  by  Craffc.    Negroes  afraid  to  vote  but  for  the  soldiers 280, 281 
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JOHN  W.  BUSH.  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Persona]  record,  (residence,  age,  ex-slave,  &c.) • 28l,i3 

Goes  to  Ellenlon  Monday.     Coker  advises  blacks  to  go  home.    They  do  so 28^,^3 

Ed.  W.  fiuMb  assassinated.    Threats  by  Turner  Ashley  and  others.' 2<S3,!^ 

Not  more  than  thirty  negroes  at  Rouse's  Bridge 286 

ANNEKE  JACKSON.  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) - 287 

Ed.  W.  Bush  taken  from  witness's  bouse  and  assassinated 276-2^ 

Woodward  fired  first  shot:  three  others  also  fired t2d8 

JERELINE  RAINEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence) 288,2!?9 

Staid  in  the  hummock  all  night:  men  came  in  a  train  and  took  Coker 2^ 

Brought  back  Wednesday  dead  ;  w  as  teaching  bis  children US 

HATTIE  KELSEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  name,  &c.) 290 

Brown,  Bush,  and  Kelsey  assassinated  bv  rifle*c]ubs 200 

Sam.  Brown  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  of  sixteen 290 

John  Kelsey  assassinated  same  day 290,291 

Whites  told  them  Brown  was  deaf  and  dumb  boy.  They  killed  him 291 

Whites  did  not  say  they  had  done  anything  wrong 292 

GEORGE  WILLIAMS.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Is  taken  by  A.  P.  Butler's  command.    Saw  John  Kelsey  shot 292, 293 

He  fell  in  the  cattle* guard  ;  lay  there  all  night.  Was  shot  to  death  in  the  morning.  293 

*'  Give  me  another  drink,  and  by  God  I'll  go  down  and  kill  him" 293 

Going  to  carry  the  election  or  die  at  the  polls *^ 

Was  discharged  for  voting  republican  ticket 294 

Would  not  have  ^one  to  the  polls  if  the  United  States  soldiers  had  not  been  there.  29^ 

Whites  came  armed  :  soldiers  made  them  take  their  guns  away 21*5 

No  democratic  negro  was  prevented  from  voting 296 

CHARLES  GRIFFIN,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  residence,  was  trial-justice,  &c. ) 296 

Issued  warrant  for  Pope  and  Williams  ;  no  return  was  ever  made 296,297 

Warrant  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  September.    Has  date  on  record , 297 

BASIL  ALLEN,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  ex-slave,  &c.) 297,2^ 

Assassination  of  Kit  Fiunessre.    A.  P.  Butler  ordered  him  killed i^ 

Captured  by  Butler's  men.     Captain  Brown  vouches  for  him 299 

Brown  and  Dunbar  give  him  a  pass.     He  goes  home 299 

ISAAC  COLLINS,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 300 

Threats  to  kill  by  Myers,  Foreman,  Cobb,  Hankerson,  and  others 300, ^W 

Captured  by  Hammond's  company.     Kit  Finuessee  assassinated 302,31*3 

His  life  is  saved  by  Frank  Dunbar.    Bill  Williams  escaped 303, 304 

WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 3(5 

Was  with  Kit  Finnessee  ;  started  to  run  :  was  fired  on 303,306 

Finnessee  was  killed  ;  witness  got  away ;  did  rot  tear  up  the  railroad 306 

Said  that  Collins  and  two  other  men  did  it  to  save  his  lite 306 
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E.  L.  TOLBERT,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Pago. 

Personal  record,  (refiidence,  age,  politics,  &c. ) 307 

Democrats  made  a  great  display  of  red  shirts  and  pistols ,..  307 

Namber  of  rifle-clubs.     Republicans  not  allowed  to  bold  meetings 307, 308, 3((9 

Republican  vote  short ;  democrats  had  more  than  usual  vote 310 

Negroes  discharged  for  voting  republican  ticket 31 1 

Negroes  of  Abbeville  not  very  anxious  to  vote  democratic  ticket 312 

WILLIAM  H.  TAGGART,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  occupation,  politics,  &c.) 312 

**  Intimidation  in  a  great  many  ways.**     Henry  Heard  Hbot  at 312,313 

Wilson  draws  a  pistol  on  witaess.    Firing  done  at  republican  meetings 313 

L.  L.  GUFFIN,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  ex-confederate,  &c.) 315 

Republican  meeting  broken  up.    Every  township  had  a  rifle-clnb 315,  3!f> 

Is  msulted  by  riflemen.     Intimidation  at  the  polls 31(3,317 

Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  republicans  did  not  vote 318 

MILLEDGE  HANKER80X,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 319 

Threats  by  Butler,  Colby,  and  others.     Hammond  makes  threats 319, 32J 

Names  men  assassinated  at  Hamburgh 3.^1 

ALBERT  CARROLL,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Perwnal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c. ) 321 ,  322 

Rifle-clubs  gather  at  Rouse's  Bridge.     Informs  Sheriff  Jordon  of  the  riot 3;>2 

Jordon  afraid  to  go  to  Rouse's  Bridge  ;  pilots  the  soldiers  to  Rouse's  Bridge 322,  o*J3 

About  sixty  negroes  in  the  swamp  ;    but  few  guns  among  them 323 

Threats  by  Butler's  men.     Witness  and  wife  had  to  sleep  out 323, 3-<i4 

House  visited  after  the  slaughter.    Rifle-club,  armed,  attend  a  court 325, 326 

WILLIAM  H.  HEARD,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 327-330 

Armed  whites  at  Calhoun's  Mills  delay  voting ;  Georgians  vote 327, 32S 

Cade's  company  come ;  is  struck  with  stones  and  shot  at ',J2i,  329 

Saved  by  a  United  States  officer  and  friends  ;  sheriff  unable  to  make  arrests 329 

Is  driven  from  the  polls  ;  over  a  hundred  republicans  dare  not  vote 3*29, 330 

Is  ordered  to  leave  the  State  in  ten  days  ;  dare  not  teach  his  school 331 

Caldwell's  warning ;  house  searched  ;  leaves  h  s  house 331, 332 

Pistols  bought  by  the  box;  starts  with  returns  for  Abbeville  Conrt-House 33^, 332 

Pnrsued  by  armed  men;  a  running  fight;  captured,  beaten,  and  robbed 333,334 

Bound  and  carried  into  Georgia ;  escapes,  is  fired  on,  and  recaptured ^^6, 3;i7 

Carried  from  place  to  place ;  life  repeatedly  threatened ;  knocked  down  with  a 

gnn 336,337 

Compelled  to  write  to  his  wife  that  he  had  been  treated  well 338 

'*  God  had  moved  on  their  hearts;"  they  let  him  go;  he  didn't  bring  the  returns.  338 

Never  saw  bio  horse  or  property  ;  dare  not  return  to  his  home 339, 339 

More  democratic  votes  than  voters  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  Greorgians  vote,  besides 

repeating 340 

"Went  for  the  returns  because  he  was  familiar  with  the  country 342 

Cade's  character ;  negroes  being  discharged  and  run  out 343 

ISAAC  SCOTT,  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 344 

Kired  upon  while  running  to  the  United  States  soldiers  at  Rouse's  Bridge 345 

His  brother  wounded  ;  had  a  gun ;  about  thirty  men  in  the  swamp 346 

ADOLPHUS  MORGAN,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  ajre,  politics,  &c.) 348 

Green's  threats ;  three  men  shot ;  Green  goes  to  Rouse's  Bridge 348, 349 

Democrats  break  up  republican  meetings ;  more  threats 350 
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NATHAN  B.  WILLIAMS,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 351,392 

Republicans  afraid  to  vote ;  Georgians  voted  at  Beeab  Island 3S2 

One  or  two  colored  democrats  ;  how  Windsor  returns  were  counted  for  Tilden S3 

Spencer  compelled  to  sign  the  fraudulent  returns 353 

How  county  commissioners  made  the  returns 354,£5 

WILLIAM  MOULTRIE.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &.c.) 355 

The  shooting  of  Peter  Wil liams ;  Hankerson's  threats 336 

Won  Id  not  have  voted  if  there  had  been  no  soldiers  present 357 

Whites  come  armed,  and  leave  their  guns  near  the  polls 3^ 

Williams  said  he  had  never  been  in  Mrs.  Harley^s  house 357,^ 

MILO  MIC  HEAL,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 35.'^,359 

Threats  by  Foreman  and  others;  went  to  the  swamp 3j9,3(jD 

The  Yankees  came ;  negroes  went  to  the  swamp  to  save  their  lives 390 

JABEZ  PRICE,  BARNW^ELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 9^ 

Is  taken,  confined  for  five  days  without  food 361, %;{ 

Asked  to  join  a  democratic  club;  threatened  with  death 363 

Ordered  to  leave  the  county  ;  pistols  drawn  on  him  at  the  polls 362,^)63 

Colored  democrats  were  not  disturbed 961 

JOSEPH  SCOTT,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  drc.  ) 964 

The  assasKi  nation  of  Basil  Bryant  ;**  the  deadest  shot'* 364,365,966 

Butler  and  his  corps  will  be  down  to*night ^ 

JOHN  P.  SCRUGGS,  GREENVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  ex-confederate,  &c. ) 967 

Democrats  first  formed  rifle  and  saber  clubs 367 

Changed  into  other  clubs  after  the  President's  proclamation 967 

They  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  governor's  proclamation '^ 

Republican  meetings  disturbed  ;  anvil-shooting  at  night '^ 

How  merchants  compelled  negroes  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket 368,3^ 

A  row  at  the  polls  ;  United  States  soldiers  keep  the  peace ;  negroes  leave 363,370 

Oidered  to  leave  the  county  or  be  killed  ;  Wilson*s  threats..... 371 

Republicans  voted  at  the  court-house  because  they  dare  not  vote  in  the  county  pre- 
cincts           372 

The  United  States  soldiers  never  come  within  sight  of  the  polls 372,373 

WILLIAM  JADE,  AIKEN  COUNTY 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 373 

Saw  Henry  Campbellshot,  and  the  Kelseys  killed 373 

Negroes  had  only  four  or  five  guns  ;  only  thirty  men  at  Rouse*s  Bridge 374,375 

MATT  SCOTT,  BARNWELL  COUNTY 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  politics) 375 

Shot  while  running  to  the  United  States  soldiers 375, 376 

Went  into  the  swamp  to  keep  out  of  the  way 376 

GEORGE  MASON,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 377 

Is  threatened  by  Raney ;  ' '  that  ia  what  we  have  got  to  carry  this  election  wiUi  *'....        377 
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SILAS  HIGH,  BEAUFORT  COUNTY. 

Page. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,&c.) 377,378 

Sent  to  EUenton  to  repair  telegraph-line ;  A.  P.  Batler^s  threats 378 

A.  P.  Butler  and  two  others  assassinate  Coker 378,379 

Batlcr  had  about  five  hundred  whites  at  Ellenton 379 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (afre,  residence,  &c.) 379 

Saw  David  Bush  killed  ;  Turner  and  Goodwin  killed 380 

Names  of  men  who  killed  Bush  ;  killed  because  they  were  republicans 380,381 

Was  wounded  at  Rouse's  Bridge ;  shot  while  running 381 

SAMUEL  SCOTT,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &.c) 382 

Assassination  of  Wilkins  Hammond  ;  **  He's  G— d  d d  hard  to  die  " 382 

White  men,  armed,  would  not  let  him  go  to  the  polls 388 

S.  H.  BLOCKER,  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  ( residence,  supervisor  of  election,  &c ) 384 

Was  supervisor  of  election ;  was  stopped  bj  armed  men 384 

Whites  compel  negroes  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket 384,385 

Is  assaulted  by  democrats ;  republican  tickets  taken 3S5, 386 

Is  compelled  to  leave  the  polls  ;  receives  a  threatening  letter 386,387 

A  friend  killed  in  Black ville ;  house  is  visited  ;  doors  broken 386, 387 

ADDISON  HOLLYWANDER,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 389 

Peter  Williams  taken  from  his  house  and  shot ;  Williams  was  so  sick  as  not  to  be 

able  to  go  out 390 

'*  He  was  a  boy.**   Witness  had  to  escape  to  woods 390,391 

Was  hunted  for  a  week  ;  sick  from  hiding  in  the  swamps 391 

LIEUT.  JOHN  ANDERSON,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (where  stationed,  &,c. ) 392 

Suppressed  a  riot  at  Laurens  after  election  of  1874 392, 393 

Joseph  Crews  (since  killed)  and  others  threatened.   Two  negroes  shot  after  the  elec- 
tion   394.395 

Batler  Putnam  assassinates  Perry  Childes 395 

No  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  Putnam ;  sheriff  could  not  get  a  posse 396 

As  much  as  a  man*s  life  was  worth  to  apply  for  troops 396,397 

A  great  many  outrages  reported.    How  a  negro  killed  a  white  man 397 

Troops  not  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  polls 397 

Newspapers  reflect  on  his  conduct ;  is  sustained  by  his  commander 398 

Cbilders  killed  because  he  was  a  republican 398 

Negroes  whipped  and  driven  off.    States  his  political  views 399 

A  certain  amount  of  proscription 400 

Is  surrounded  by  Hampton's  cavalry  and  threatened  at  Newberry 400 

]>emocratic  sheriff  of  Newberry  defaults  $40,000 ;  nothing  said  about  it 401 

Chamberlain  popular  up  to  the  time  he  reported  Hamburgh  affair 401 

Jndge  Mackey  said  many  things  I  can  swear  are  not  true 402 

Why  laws  in  democratic  counties  are  better  administered 402 

Does  not  think  a  republican  could  do  business  in  Laurens  County 403 

Rifle-clubs  were  in  Columbia  until  the  House  committee  came 404 

Haskell  telegraphs  the  rifle-clubs  a1 1  over  the  State  to  come 404, 405 

Troops  in  the  State-house.     Hampton  at  the  State-house 406, 407 

R.  A.  DUNLAP,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c) 408,409 

Colored  .men  goto  the  poling-place  before  day 409 

Whites  already  there  ;  Bordeaux  men  armed;  republicans  frightened 409 

Georgians  come  ;  threats  to  shoot  W.  H.  Heard 410 

Democrats  take  possession  of  the  polls  ;  is  driven  from  the  polls 410 

One  hundred  and  fifty  republicans  leave  without  voting 411 

Armed  men  order  witness  to  leave  the  couniy 412 

Names  republicans  who  did  not  vote. ...« 413 
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AMOS  LEONARD,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

ftft 

Personal  record,  (resideDce,  ag^,  dsc.) 4U 

Democratic  repeating^  at  White  Hall 4U 

Is  hanted  bj  armed  democrats ;  rubbed  of  a  shot-f^un 415 

Is  not  a  politician;  was  never  charged  with  a  crime..... 416 

Dare  not  hold  republican  meetings 417 

BEVERLY  VANCE,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Ftfr^onal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) *• 417 

Armed  democrats  at  the  polling-places 4!7 

Republican  voters  threatened  ;  how  democrats  approached  repablicana 418 

W'itne88*8  life  is  threatened ;  intimidation  at  the  polls 419 

How  the  whites  treat  republicans  in  business  matters 420,4^1 

Negroes  beaten  for  voting  republif^in  ticket 4^1 

Abbeville  justice.    Outrages  woie  all  political • 43S,423 

LEWIS  C.  WALLER,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Pergonal  record,  (residence,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  &e, )...... 4S3 

Rifle-club  camped  at  Centreville  polling-place 423 

Is  driven  from  the  polls  ;  goes  to  Abbeville  to  vote 4^4 

Is  fired  on  before  election ;  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  mule  killed 4*24 

Intimidation  at  the  polls;  republicans  do  not  vote • 425 

A.  J.  TITUS.  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  supervisor  of  election,  &-c.) 426,437 

Names  of  democrats  who  repeated  in  Abbeville  County 4*i7 

Threats  by  armed  democrats  at  the  polls t& 

Governor  Chamberlain  and  others  insulted  ;  republican  meeting  broken  up 429,430 

Republicans  would  not  have  voted  if  the  United  States  soldiers  had  not  been  there.        431 

LEWIS  CLAY,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

personal  record,  (residence,  age,  republican,  &c.) 432 

Was  at  Calboun^s  Mills  box:  rifle-clubs  came 432 

Heard  assaulted  and  fired  on  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  republicans  leave 433 

ShcrifT  Guflin  assaulted  and  driven  from  the  polls 43S 

None  but  democrats  allowed  to  vote 433 

Threatened  if  he  goes  to  testify  before  the  committee 433,434 

Rifle-clubs  ride  around  and  shoot ;  is  ordered  to  leave  the  State 434 

Dare  not  walk  the  roads  in  the  day-time  nor  stay  in  the  house  at  night 434 

Goes  to  white  men  and  begs  for  his  life  ;  promises  to  quit  politics 4!U,43S 

Why  there  was  no  election  at  Magnolia.    Only  four  colored  democrats  in  Abbe- 
ville  43&,436 

How  negroes  were  compelled  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket 436, 437 

AUGUSTUS  HENDERSON,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c) 437 

Is  threatened  election- day ;  democrats  try  to  kill  him  after  the  election 437,448 

Escapes  to  the  river,  under  fire ;  dare  not  return  home 43!if,439 

MOSES  PARKS.  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  farmer,  &c.) 439 

Threats  against  all  who  voted  the  republican  ticket 440 

Had  to  go  to  United  States  soldiers  to  save  his  Ife;  did  not  vote 440 

JOHN  T.  GARLINGTON,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) • 441 

Rifle- clubs  visit  negroes  at  night ;  life  is  threatened 441 

Driven  from  his  house  at  nio^ht ;  republicans  made  to  holler  for  Hampton   442 

Is  afraid  to  return  home ;  driven  out  because  he  is  a  republican .442,443 

TALTON  BEASLEY,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age.  &c.) 443,444 

Life  threatened  if  he  votes  republican  ticket ;  republicans  driven  off 444 

Left  the  day  after  election ;  dare  not  return 445 
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ALEXANDER  BOWIE,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Page. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  d^c.) 445 

Nefi^ro  tenants  must  vote  with  tbeir  landlords  or  be  discharg^ed 445 

Names  of  men  who  made  threats.     No  election  at  Magnolia  box 446 

Republicans  not  allowed  to  vote  ;  tenants  driven  off  before  leases  expire 447 

How  lands  are  rented.    Most  county  officers  are  democrats 448, 149 

CORNELIUS  ARNOLD,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c. ) 449 

HouHO  twice  visited  ;  searched  for  arms;  is  robbed  of  clothing  and  money 449, 4r)0 

Parties  anested  but  not  punished.    White  women  outraged 450, 451 

WM.  K.  BRYCE,  OCONEE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  republican,  &c.) 452 

Republican  meetings  disturbed  ;  pistols  drawn 453 

Riotous  conduct  of  rifle-clubs  at  a  post>office 454,455 

JAMES  O.  LADD,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  book-keeper,  &c. ) 455 

Threats  by  riflemen ;  attempt  to  assassinate  Gardiner 456 

Rifle-clubs  at  republican  meeting  in  Edgefield 457 

Riotous  conduct  of  riflemen;  republican  meeting  broken  up  at  Newberry 458 

Laurens  County  patrolled  by  rifle-clubs,  yelling  an  J  tiring 458,459 

Republicans  dare  not  vote  at  Laurens  Court-House 459, 460 

Not  more  than  half  voted ;  men  afraid  to  testify 461 

Republicans  behaved  as  citizens  should 462 

ANDREW  J.  POOL,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 463 

Republicans  enticed  into  a  hall ;  locked  up  all  night 463 

Marched  out  and  compelled  to  vote  democratic  ticket 463 

Threats  during  the  canvass ;  negroes  joined  the  democrats  to  save  their  lives 463, 464 

RAPHAEL  STEWART,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  manager  of  election,  &c.) 465 

At  Waterloo  a  list  kept  of  all  who  voted  republican  ticket 465 

Lii^t  made  for  the  rifle-clubs ;   republicans  to  get  no  employment 465, 466 

Rifle-clubs  ride  around  the  country.    Many  republicans  did  not  vote 466, 467 

DAVID  GRAHAM,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  reeo^,  (residence,  age,  deputy  United  States  marshal) 467,468 

Warned  not  to  wear  his  official  badge ;  threatened  by  Gillian 468 

gared  not  attend  the  polls ;  democrats  make  threats  before  election 469, 470 

oes  not  like  politics.   Democrats  praised  Chamberlain  until  Hamburgh 47 1 ,  472 

Number  of  colored  democrats  in  the  county  ;  whites  wish  to  kee])  negroes  poor  ..  472,473 

Whites  do  not  want  northern  men  to  come  South 473 

School  broken  up.   Negroes  all  pay  poll-taxes 474 

GLOSTER  H.  HOLLAND,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  trial-justice,  &c.) 475 

Is  urged  to  join  the  democratic  party;  will  make  him  member  of  the  legislature..  476 

Palmer's  life  threatened  ;  general  threats  ;  witness  to  be  killed 476 

Republicans  not  be  allowed  to  vote  :  leaders  to  be  run  off 477 

N egi  o  beaten  to  death  ;  republican  club  broken  up  at  Ellenton 478, 479 

Was  in  Columbia  when  the  slaughter  commenced :  returned 479 

Went  to  Aiken  ;  ad vi sed  colored  men  not  to  go  to  Rouse's  Bridge 480 

But  for  the  soldiers ,  republicans  would  not  have  gone  to  the  polls 481 

JEFFERSON  CLAY,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  manager  of  election) 481,482 

Rifle-clubs  at  Calhoun's  Mills  polls;   Hoard  assaulted 4'^2 

Managers  compelled  at  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  to  say  there  was  no  intimidation..  482 

No  republicans  allowed  to  vote  after  one  o'clock 4^2 

Cue  hundred  republicans  dare  not  vote 4^3 

Republicans  compelled  to  vote  democratic  ticket 484,485 
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DANIEL  WHEELER.  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

ftfb 

Personal  record, (residence,  age,  &c.) 4^ 

To  be  killed  if  be  voted  the  republican  ticket -. 4^, H 

House  fired  into  at  ni^ht.     Went  twenty  miles  to  vote 4*^ 

Red-shirted  men  voted  four  times  apiece  at  Laurens 486,4^ 

Colored  men  prevented  from  voting.     Court-house  stoned .- 4*7 

Man  tbre4itened  with  death  if  he  voted  the  republican  ticket i^l 

Compelled  to  leave  crops  and  family  ;  others  in  the  same  condition 4.^7 


WILLIAM  H.  RUTHERFORD,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 4?8 

A  general  system  of  intimidation  ;  negroes  lose  their  crops 4:^ 

Republican  meeting  broken  up.    How  republicans  were  prevented  from  voting 489,41^0 

Refused  to  sign  the  returns  of  the  county  as  commissioner  of  election 490, 491 

Had  to  sign  the  returns  or  be  killed  ;  rifie-clnbs  present  at  the  canvass 49i 

Not  a  fair  election  at  Laurens  Court^Uouse 493 

ALEXANDER  WILSON.  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c. ) 493 

Threats  by  armed  men  at  Mount  Carmel ;  men  to  be  killed  if  they  did  not  leave  the 

county 493,494 

Compelled  to  leave  his  home  for  voting  republican  ticket 494 

ALECK  WILLIAMS,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  renter,  republican,  &c.) 495 

The  rifle-clubs  gather  at  Rouse's  Bridge ;  Campbell  shot 495-497 

Stallings  and  Wothersby  did  the  shooting;  runs  into  the  swamp .- 497 

Goes  to  EUenton ;  Coker  advises  them  to  go  home  ;  the  blacks  disperse 49d 

The  soldiers  come ;  threats  by  the  whites ;  went  to  Sheriff  Jordan 499, 500 

WADE  HENDERSON,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 501 

To  be  killed  if  he  voted  republican  ticket;  many  dare  not  vote , 501, '"Oi 

Moore's  threats ;  witness  dare  not  vote ;  went  to  the  soldiers*  camp f^i^ 

House  visited  at  night;  is  taken  out;  runs;  is  fired  upon 502,o(i3 

Knows  that  many  republicans  did  not  vote 50^3,504 

WILEY  J.  WILLIAMS,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  ( residence,  age.  manager  of  election,  &c. ) S04 

Armed  whites  halted  republicans  at  box  No.  1;  they  leave ^ 

Chamberlain  insulted ;  meeting  broken  up  by  armed  men,  under  M.  C.  Butler,  at 

Abbeville 5(6 

Congressman  Smalls  threatened  by  M.  C.  Butler ;   meeting  not  disturbed  when 

troops  were  present - 506 

Five  hundred  republicans  did  not  vote ;  Abbeville  returns  thrown  out 507 

Forty  democratic  negroes  in  the  county 5^ 

ALEXANDER  S.  RICHARDSON,  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  republican,  a  school-teacher) 500, 513 

Canvass  characterized  by  the  grossest  intimidation 509 

Meeting  interrupted  by  armed  democrats ;  speakers  threatened  with  pistols 510 

Marshal  George  assassinated  ;  Tilden  and  Hampton  diplomas  Issoed 511, 51!^ 

*'  Vote  the  democratic  ticket  or  not  vote  at  all ;"  many  did  not  vote 514 

A.  T.  B.  HUNTER,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 514,515 

Received  threatening  letter ;  was  guarded  by  friends 515 

Armed  men  visit  his  house  at  night 515 

Albert  Gray's  house  fired  into;  narrow  escape  of  his  son 516 

The  court-house  stoned ;  republicans  dare  not  vote ;  intimidation 516, 517 

Negroes  forced  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket 51S,5l9 
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A.  B.  GRIFFIN,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Pag«. 

rsonal  record,  (residence;  age,  deputy  marshal) 519 

18  depaty  marshal  at  Lowndesvilie  preciuct 519 

renty-five  ne^oes,  marched  to  polls  oy  whites,  voted  democratic  ticket 519 

publicans  turned  out  of  home.after  election 520 

white  man  attempts  to  kill  an  old  negro  and  is  himself  killed 5*20 

,re  not  return  home ;  prayer-meetings  broken  np • 520,521 

B.  H.  WIMMS,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

rsonal  rccord,(residence,  manager  of  election) 522 

eu9  at  Long  Cane  precinct ;  threats  of  death,  &c.,  made  by  rifle-clubs 522 

publicans  prevented  from  voting ;  Hampton  to  be  elected 523 

e  hundred  republicans  are  scared  and  leave;  is  compelled  to  sign  the  returns. .  523 

e  other  republican  manager  signed  returns  through  fear 524 

J.  R.  BRITT,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

rsonal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 524 

\y  republicans  turned  back  from  the  polls  in  Bordeaux  by  armed  men 524 

a  Ranson,  of  Georgia,  with  a  sixteen-shooter  and  pistol,  guards  the  polls 525 

111  not  let  any  one  come  to  the  polls  unless  they  vote  democratic  ticket 525 

ix  Turner  beaten ;  wife  fired  on  at  a  Baptist  church  Sunday 525, 526 

ie-club  has  a  barrel  of  whisky ;  deputy  marshal  threatened 526 

mocrats  from  Georgia  vote ;  driven  from  home  after  election 527 

ok  affidavits  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  republicans  who  dare  not  vote 528 

JOHN  HAGOOD.  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

rtional  record,  (residence,  age,  &c,) 528 

18  democratic  candidate  for  comptroller-general  and  chairman  of  county  commit- 
ee.,..: 528 

mocrats  of  the  county  well  organized ;  dissension  among  republicans 529 

(tmctions  to  democratic  clubs  ;  democratic  negroes  to  be  assembled  and  camped 

It  the  polls 529,530 

United  States  officer  or  soldiers  came  near  the  polls ;  a  peaceable  election 530 

IS  present  at  tbe  canvais  of  returns;  no  armed  men  present ;  no  trouble  of  any 

cind 531,532 

out  the  village   police;    statistics   of  voters;    the  democratic  census  and  re- 
mits  533,534,5:^5 

w  the  colored  democratic  clubs  were  managed  ;  number  of  members 535,536 

political  murders  until  EUenton  ;  democratic  arguments  to  negroes 536,537 

ly  clubs  wore  red  shirts;  what  witness  knows  about  Ellenton  massacre 538,543 

p  men  were  organized  as  military  commands  :  there  were  475 543 

groes  confess  to  a  plot  to  assassinate  witness ;  negroes  friendly  to  witness 544, 545 

^  no  dead  negro  at  Ellenton  ;  did  not  take  any  of  the  census  personally 546,547 

turns  of  democratic  clubs  November  3 ;  witness's  talk  to  Charles,  his  ex-slave..  549,652 

GEORGE  DAMM,  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

rsonal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 553 

counts  for  whereabouts  of  General  M.  C.  Butler  during  afternoon  of  July  8 553-555 

PRESTON  TAYLOR,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

rsonal  record ,  (residence,  age,  farmer,  democrat,  &c.) 555 

ned  the  democrats  of  his  own  free  will 555 

T^omen  jumped  on  him  and  tore  all  of  his  clothes  off" 556 

ey  left  him  naked;  men  did  not  abuse  him 556 

V.  E.  McBEE,  GREENVILLE  COUNTY. 

rsonal  record,  (residence,  age,  democrat,  member  of  rifle-club,  &c. ) 556-558 

^roes  voted  democratic  ticket  at  Greenville  ;  no  force  used 556 

in  P.  Scruggs  iu  no  danger;  a  row  ;  goes  for  United  States  troops 557 

le>club  had  Enfield  rifles  ;  sixteen  democratic  clubs  in  the  county .558 

tctioQ  peaceable  except  the  one  little  distuibance 559,560 
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JONAS  WEEKS,  BICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (farmer,  af^^e,  democrat) 598 

Republican  throws  a  bottle  at  bim  ;  women  would  take  his  clothes  off ^ 

DefiDes  a  democrat;  wife  cussed  him  and  wouldn't  give  him  a  clean  shirt 561 

Would  rather  be  a  slave ,.... 56i 

MERRIMAN  WASHINGTON,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  a  democrat,  dsc) — 53 

Joined  democratic  party  of  his  own  freewill 5Gi 

Threatened  by  republicans;  women  scared  club  so  the  men  dare  not  vote 562,563 

Fifteen  democrats  scared ;  threats  by  republicans 563,564 

Had  four  fights ;  was  fined  $75  for  the  four ;  left  the  republicans  because  be  was 
fined 5S 

SAMUEL  McGOWAN,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  a  lawyer,  democrat  all  his  life,  &c.) ..  — 565 

Candidate  as  Tilden  elector  at  large;  states  his  political  beliefs 56S 

States  how  he  addressed  negroes ;  canvassed  the  State ;  saw  no  violence 567 

Cbambi^rluin^s  meeting  at  Abbeville  ;  no  violence ;  no  arms 567, 568 

Restates  his  arguments  to  colored  men ;  democratic  negroes  threatened 5&^,50 

Nu  other  iutiraidatiou  by  whites  than  cheers ;  refutes  talk  of  Thomas  and  Dunn..  569,570 

Thinks  the  presence  of  United  States  trcjps  gave  strength  to  the  radicals 571 

Their  presence  lost  the  democrats  10,000  votes -— 571 

Knows  of  no  instance  where  troops  interfered  with  any  one. 571 

Advised  that  new  contracts  should  not  be  made  with  republicans 573 

ISAAC  M.  BRYAN,  GREENVILLE  COUNTY. 

personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  lawer,  a  democrat,  &c  ) 573 

Thomas,  republican  ;  said  that  ten  times  as  much  taxes  made  no  difference 573 

Same  thing  repeated  after  election 574 

A.  J.  NORRIS,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  a  democrat) 574 

( 'lerk  of  the  board  of  canvassers  at  Edgefield,  box  No.  2 575 

Objection  as  to  his  acting  as  clerk ;  whites  crowded  in  and  voted  first 57i 

A  disturbance  ;  United  States  officer  restores  order  ;  voted  over  eighty  an  hour....  576 

The  reputation  of  Jesse  Jones ;  democrats  would  not  believe  his  oath 577 

Never  hcarda  republican  make  such  a  statement 57d 

Heard  of  a  little  trouble;  was  busy  writing  all  day 579,5d) 

A.  F.  CHEATHAM,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age ;  is  a  merchant  and  a  democrat) 581 

No  intimidation  during  the  whole  campaign 581 

All  quiet;  no  violence  at  box  No.  I;  Joneses  veracity 582,563 

M.  A.  MARKERT,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  a  democrat,  &,c.) 564 

Was  manager  at  poll  No.  2 ;  nu  violence;  much  enthusiasm 5ti4 

Saw  pistols,  but  no  use  of  them  ;  United  States  troops  come  to  the  polls 584,5® 

How  the  lists  were  kept;  how  box  was  delivered  to  canvassers 565,586 

Does  not  remember  name  of  any  one  who  questioned  Jesse  Jones's  veracity 5!^ 

JOHN  LEE,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  occupation,  a  democrat,  colored ) 587 

Was  a  speaker  during  the  canvass.    Nature  of  republican  threats 58d,  589 

His  life  is  threatened  at  Cowpersville ;  more  threats 590,591 

Has  not  **8eeu  no  violence  at  all ;"  women  tear  a  man's  red  shirt  off.... 591,5^ 

A  wife  would  not  sleep  with  her  democratic  husband 592 

Unmarried  girls  ** go  back"  on  colored  democrats 5^ 

More  threats.    Reform  was  running  for  a  good  government 594^ 
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PHILLIP  GRANDISON,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Page. 

Persoxuil  record,  (residence,    age,  a  colored  democrat) 696 

Was  not  forced  to  join  the  democratic  party 596 

Is  assaulted  by  a  republican;  republican  threats 597,598 

Reasons  for    being  a  democrat,   (conclusive) 599 

Witness's  definition  of  a  democrat 600 

S   L.  HUTCHENS,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  lawyer,  a  colored  democrat) 600, 601 ,  608 

A  pneaceful  democratic  canvass  ;  isaspeaker;  is  threatened 601,60*^ 

Major  Earless  politeness ;  more  threats  ;  a  radical  mob 603, 604 

Men  afraid  to  vote  democratic  ticket 605 

At  Georgetown  riot  no  whites,  but  there  are  four  colored  men  injured 608 

A.  P.  BROWN,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  democrat) 609 

A  constable ;  saw  Peter  Williams  after  he  was  shot ;  Mrs.  Harley  identified  him..  609,  610 

Calls  for  a  posse ;  a  patrol  driven  in  by  colored  men 610 

Moves  on  Rouse's  Bridge ;  posse  fired  upon 610,611 

Negotiations  ;  an  agreement  made  ;  his  version  of  the  slaughter 6lv>,613 

Character  of  Roundtree  and  others  ;  Gloster  Holland  unreliable 613,614 

Was  arrested  for  murder,  &c, ;  gave  bunds  ;  captain  of  a  saber-club 615,616 

Never  made  a  return  in  the  warrant  for  the  arre^^t  of  Pope  and  Williams 617,618 

Had  a  posse  of  300  ;  summoned  them  Fridav  ;  dispersea  Tuesday 618 

Witness's  version  of  summoning  posse,  and  history  of  events 61 9-621 

FRANK  DUNBAR,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c. ;  a  democrat) 622' 

Witness's  version  of  Rouse's  Bridge  ;  Butler's  threats  to  negroes 623, 624 

More  about  Ellentonand  Rouhc's  Bridge 624,625 

Had  no  political  motives.    Witness  under  cross  -examination 626-630 

Saw  no  guns  of  any  kind  among  colored  people 630- 

R.  J.  DUNBAR,  Jr.,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  farmer,  a  democrat) 630, 631 

Went  with  party  to  arrest  Pope  ;  ambushed  and  fi.red  into 631 

Fire  returned :  one  negro  killed  ;  pursued  from  his  house  to  the  swamp 631 

Never  made  any  threats  ;  saw  no  warrant;  three  whites  wounded  ;  saw  no  blood..  632-635 

W.  J.  WEST.  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  democrat) .  635, 636'< 

Summoned  Friday  to  help  to  suppress  an  insurrection ;  negroes  in  force  at  Rouse's 

Bridge.. 636 

A  peace  conference  held  ;  whites  f^mbushed ;  a  negro  killed  ;  in  the  swamp 636 

Negroes  want  white  men's  blood  ;  goes  to  the  bridge  again  ;  troops  come 6*^6,637 

Whites  wounded  ;  saw  the  men  ;  saw  no  wounds,  no  blood 637-639' 

Two  hundred  men  under  Butler;  saw  about  forty  or  fifly  negroes  when  troops 

came 639.640' 

AARON  TYLER,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  democrat,  dsc. ) 641,642: 

Lives  in  Hamburgh ;  threats  by  the  militia:  graves  violated 641 

Dock  Ackkms's  and  Harry  May's  reputation ;  under  bail  for  being  at  Hamburgh 

massacre , 641-643 

W.  P.  JOHNSON,  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  dec.) 644 

Saw  the  negroes  fire  first  at  Hamburgh 645 

Does  not  know  that  the  whites  returned  the  fire *».« 645 

45  s  0 
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H.  H.  BLISS.  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  a^,  occupation,  a  democrat,  &c.) 646,647 

Ws 8  in  Hamburgh  ;  negroes  fired  first ;  Memweather  killed 6C7 

Saw  the  cannon  brought  from  Augusta ;  did  not  know  any  of  the  men 6(7 

Doc.  Adams  had  a  bad  reputation 6^ 

A.  P.  BUTLER,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  farmer  and  a  democrat,  &c.) ^ 

Joined  as  one  of  the  posse  to  suppress  trouble ;  left  of  the  line  fired  on 619 

Peace  conference ;  whites  disperse;  hears  twenty-four  whites  have  been  shot 649,660 

Returns  with  several  gentlemen;  goes  to  Ellenton  ;  was  not  in  command ^ 

Did  not  fire  a  gun  or  a  pi?tol  during  the  whole  trouble 650 

Never  used  threats  ;  no  violence  used  ;  was  at  Hamburgh  until  12  m 651,^ 

Was  president  of  a  democratic  club  ;  it  goes  to  Hamburgh 652,^ 

Heara  that  a  negro  was  arrested ;  recognized  one  or  two  negroes 6r4 

Did  not  recognize  any  whites  ;  beard  the  cannon  fired 6ri 

Saw  General  M.  C.  Butler ;  thinks  he  was  mounted ;  saw  a  body  ;  beard  it  was 

Cook's 656 

Did  not  see  Williams  at  Mrs.  Harley*s ;  heard  be  was  wounded 657 

Thinks  there  were  one  hundred  negroes  at  Rouse's  Bridge ;  saw  but  few  come  out 

ot  the  swamp 657 

Has  been  put  under  bonds  for  being  at  Hamburgh  and  Ellenton 658,^ 

Has  heard  that  republicans  were  to  oe  discharged  by  employers 661 

J.  H.  CORLEY.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  a  farmer,  &c,) 66S 

Was  Hitting  on  a  fence  July  9 ;  Ed.  Williams  came  along  and  made  threato 63 

Eight  or  ten  with  Williams;  five  or  six  had  guns 663 

No  women  or  children  have  been  killed 663 

JAMES  B.  McKINNEY.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (oge,  residence,  &c.) 665 

Was  at  Hamburgh;  heard  Spencer  urge  Adams  to  see  Butler 663 

Adams  tells  his  men  to  prepare  to  fight ;  Cook  takes  $6  from  a  man 664 

Spencer  had  gone  when  Adams  spoke  to  his  men 6^,666 

Saw  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed  at  Hamburgh 666 

R.  W.  HABERSHAM,  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  democrat,  &c.) 667-670 

Was  m  Augusta ;  watched  the  movement  of  men  in  Hamburgh 6^ 

The  first  shots  fired  from  the  armory;  heard  the  cannon  fired 668,669 

C.  M.  MILLER.  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record*,  (age,  a  merchant,  a  democrat,  &c.).. .' 670-671 

Manager  at  Laurens  precinct  No.  1 ;  no  trouble  ;  no  one  driven  away 671 

Lankston  did  not  strike  any  one  ;  never  threatened  anyone 671,672 

iReputation  of  Rutherford,  Kice,  and  Stewart ;  a  fair  election 67S 

LIEUT.  CHARLES  HARKINS,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (officer  United  States,  &c.) 674,675 

iSent  to  Silverton ,  Aiken  County ;  saw  armed  rifle-clubs 67n 

They  rode  and  shot  all  night  before  election ;  carried  their  arms  publicly 675 

Saw  Dunn's  club,  from  Augusta  ;  they  **  were  going  over  to  relieve  the  State" <^5 

Sent  a  guard  to  prevent  the  ballot-box  from  being  seized 676 

J.  K.  JILLSON,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  politics,  &c.) .- ^^'^ 

Was  State  superintendent  df  education ;  engaged  in  the  campaign ^ 

Riotous  conduct  of  democrats  at  Edgefield  meeting ;  Gary  insults  Governor  Cham- 
berlain 6?7,678 
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wonld  like  to  shoot  bim ;"  BceDes  at  Edgefield  re-enacted  at  Newberry J..  679 

ol  drawn  on  witness  while  speaking  at  Abbeville :  Williamson  threatened 680 

'hinan*8  abusive,  threatening,  and  bitter  democratic  speech  at  Midway 680,681 

locrats  courteous  at  Camden  and  in  Kershaw  Connty 681 

locrats  held  meetings  at  the  san^e  time  republicans  did 682 

er  saw  a  negro  have  a  gun  or  pistol  during  the  campaign 684 

ublicans  decided  not  to  divide  time,  so  as  to  avoid  collisions 685 

GEORGE  H.  STEPHENS,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

lonal  record,  (residence,  deputy  marshal,  &c) 686 

Soshen  Hill  democrats  formed  around  the  polls;  republicans  could  not  vote  ..  686 

locrats  tore  bis  badg^  off ;  pistol  thrust  in  bis  face 687 

ublicans  threatened  and  compelled  to  leave  the  connty 687 

e-club  from  Newberry ;  the  members  vote ;  witness  again  threatened 6H8 

IS  for  democrats  stacked  in  a  room  next  to  the  polls 688 

les  of  all  who  voted  republican  ticket  taken  down 688, 689 

nblican  manager  compelled  to  leave  the  polls 689 

ablican  meeting  fired  into  at  Union ;  United  States  soldiers  prevent  a  slaughter.  689, 690 

7  negroes  were  made  to  vote  democratic  ticket  at  Sandtuck 690, 69 1 

tings  broken  up :  threats  made  by  democrats 691 

rdered  to  leave  the  county;  he  left;  room  raided  and  furniture  destroyed 692 

I  bom  South ;  never  held  ofiice ;  leaders  have  all  left  the  county 693, 694 

ARCHY  B.  GRIFFIN,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

lonal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 695 

irday  noon  was  told  there  was  to  be  trouble ;  armed  men  march  into  town 695 

ites  surround  the  armory ;  is  alarmed  and  takes  refuge  mit 696 

tes  open  fire  on  the  drill-room  ;  it  is  at  length  returned 696 

mnon  is  brought ;  the  negroes  escape  from  the  armory 696 

k  assassinated ;  story  of  witness's  escape ;  nothing  against  Adams  until  Ham- 

irgh 697 

ihots  fired  from  the  roof  of  the  armory ;  a  white  man  fired  shots  first 698, 699 

emocratic  nigger  steals  everything;   negroes  have  a  bad  name  since  the 

)t 699,700 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

lonal  record,  (colonel  of  militia  regiment,  was  in  Hamburgh,  &,c.) 701 

the  trouble  between  the  company  and  Getzen  and  Butler,  July  4 701 

ity  of  room  in  the  street  on  either  side  of  the  company ;  was  in  Hamburgh 

ilyS 701 

Butlers  come  armed ;  the  rifle-club,  armed,  marches  in 702 

nts  261  in  the  crowd ;  armed  men  come  from  Georgia 702 

)  is  formed;  fire  opened  on  the  armory ;  witness  hides 703 

Ts  M.  C.  Butler  send  for  the  cannon ;  men  in  the  armory  escape 703 

Qtation  of  Adams,  Schiller,  and  Picksly  good 704 

OTj  of  the  company,  and  trouble  July  4  ;  much  cross-examination 705-708 

SAMUEL  B.  SPENCER.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

(onal  record,  (residence,  cotton-factor,  age,  &c. ) 709 

I  in  Hamburgh  July  8 ;  is  asked  by  the  company  officer  to  confer  with  Butler. .  709 

ler  was  to  meet  officers  at  witness's  office ;  riflemen  come ;  officers  dare  not  go  709, 710 
ler  finally  says,  *'  Now,  by  God,  I  want  those  guns,  and  I'm  going  to  have 

em" 710 

bing  will  satisfy  him  but  the  surrender  of  the  men  and  guns 710 

rd  the  assassination  of  Cook  and  others  ;  threats  by  the  whites 711,712 

whites  commence  robbing  houses;  witness's  warehouse  and  house  plundered.  712,713 

at  the  reputation  of  Thornton,  Moore,  and  others 713,714 

JAMES  CANTON,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

lonal  record,  (residence,  deputy  marshal,  &c.) 714 

I  at  Chester  Court-House  as  marshal  ;  whites  blocked  the  way  to  the  polls.. .  715 

roes  supplied  with  counterfeit  tickets  ;  Mackey's  riotous  conduct 715 

sats ;  witness  calls  for  the  United  States  troops ;  they  come  to  150  yards  of  the 

»ll8 715,716 

key  voted  the  straight  democratic  ticket ;  witness  made  affidavit  of  it 716, 717 
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JOHN  WINSMITH,  SPAUTANBURGH  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence ;  is  sixty-nine  years  of  age :  elector  at  lar^  for  Haym)       71B 
Democrats  paraded  ;  generally  armed  ;  McGowan^s  ihreatening  speech 718,719 

BETSY  GOODWIN.  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) - 719 

Silas  Goodwin  assassinated  in  his  own  house 7:^ 

Names  of  men  who  did  the  shooting;  no  arrests  made 7*21-723 

THOMAS  H.  BLACK  WELL,  GREENVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 723,7^ 

Sent  to  take  testimony  about  EUenton  massacre 7^ 

Col.  A.  P.  Butler^s  affidavit ;  Mrs.  Harley  exonerates  Williams lii-W 

RICHARD  WRIGHT,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (manager  of  election  at  Calhonn's  Mills) 727 

Threatening  action  of  rifle-clubs  ;  Heard  assaulted TS 

Republican  voters  threatened ;  colored  people  leave  the  polls 728,7^ 

Signed  a  certificate  for  Cade  that  there  was  no  intimidation 7^ 

Signed  through  fear;  republicans  had  all  left 730 

No  republicans  voted  after  the  disturbance;  black  democrats  not  troubled 7£ 

But  seven  or  eight  negproes  at  Calhoun's  Mills  joined  democratic  partj 732 

P.  S.  RICHARDSON.  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  d:c.) 732 

Negroes  must  vote  democratic  ticket  or  leave ;  republicans  turned  out  of  hooies  ..  733 

Witness  to  be  killed  if  he  returns:  republicans  visited  and  threatened T^ 

Only  seven  or  eight  black  democrats  in  Ninety -Six  township 735 

W.  D.  DUNLAP,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record  ;  (manager  of  election  at  Clinton,  &c. ) 735-737 

Republicans  were  threatened  and  meetings  disturbed  and  biok^i  up 736,737 

ISAAC  JORDAN,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 737 

Threatened  before  election;  house  fired  into  after  election 7^ 

Republicans  could  not  vote  at  Hunter's  precinct 7$ 

Many  republicans  left  the  polls  without  voting 7S 

Republicans  turned  off  from  their  land  since  election 739 

PETER  JONES,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) J*) 

Polls  surrounded  by  armed  and  mounted  whites  ;  republicans  could  not  vote 740,741 

A  wagon  loaded  with  arms  ;  meeting  broken  up 741 

Voters  were  bruised  and  beaten ;  time  taken  up  in  swearing  voters 742, 743 

L.  W.  MIMMS,  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (deputy  marshal,  Robbins  precinct) 743,747 

The  polls  fired  into ;  shots  pass  through  the  polling-room 743,744 

Republicans  leave ;  the  box  left  at  the  deserted  polls J^j 

Republicans  opened  polls  at  another  place  and  voted ^    l^ 

Driven  from  home ;  his  brother  killed  by  democrats ^^^^15 

Miio  Robinson  shot  by  white  men  btcaose  he  was  a  republican ^^ 

CHARLES  B.  REYNOLDS.  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  teacher,  &c.) Jj 

Threatened  during  the  campaign ;  afraid  to  stay  at  the  Abbeville  meeting ^   'Jr. 

Negroes  generally  threatened  and  intimidated ;  *'  no  more  radical  votes  ahall  go  in  "  ^>1^ 

Not  as  many  democratic  negroes  as  the  whites  reported ji 

Social  oBtraciam;  thinks  the  shot-gun  rale  pretty  rough T^'^' 
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al  record,  (residence,  commissioner  of  election,  &c.) 753 

t  at  the  canvass  of  returns ;  Robbins  box  missing;  proposed  to  wait  for  it..  754 

that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  object ;  armed  democrats  present  .^ 754 

nnting^  goes  on ;  signs  returns :  goes  to  Blackviile 754 

IS  connts  the  Robbins  box  at  Blackviile  and  signs  returns : 755 

a  supplemental  report  to  State  canvassers ;  it  is  on  file 755 

lockaded  by  democrats  at  Midway;  threats 755 

•t  know  of  the  change  of  polling-places  at  Robbins 756 

WILLIAM  L  ALLEN.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

al  record,  (residence,  age,  teacher,  &c.) 757 

i  Robbins  Station  election  day ;  polling-place  fired  into 757 

rats  get  their  arms  ;  all  leave  the  polls 758 

lican  managers  open  polls  at  the  school-house 758 

Hears  dare  not  vote  at  other  precincts  and  voted  there 758 

>te  at  the  school-house  a  fair  one  ;  in  the  swamp  at  Rouse^s  Bridge 758, 7.' 1) 

ot  return  home ;  republicans  did  not  do  the  firing  on  the  box 7ti0 

JOHN  B.  DENNIS.  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

al  record,  (residence,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  &c. ) 7C1 

d  that  Governor  Chamberlain  would  be  taken  off  the  train 761 ,  762 

men  hunting  for  Governor  Chamberlain ;  Brayton  and  others  threatened..  762,763 

s  and  threatening  conduct  of  rfle-clubs  at  republican  meetings 763 

tubs  break  up  the  meeting  at  Newberry;  meeting  at  Walhalla  broken  up..  763,764 

3vernor*s  aid ;  committee  discusses  its  power  of  inquiry 765,766 

ttee  decides  that  it  has  no  power  to  inquire  into  the  action  of  the  State  gov- 

lent 767 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

al  record,  (residence,  age,  commissioner  of  elections.  &c. ) 771, 772 

I  how  managers  of  elections  were  appointed  and  boxes  given  out 772 

unty  canvassers  meet  Friday ;  organize,  and  adjourn  until  Tuesday 772 

that  the  board  of  canvassers  is  in  session  Monday  ;  finds  it  counting 773 

r,  chairman  of  board,  repeatedly  says  he  acted  to  save  his  life 873 

rats  assist  this  unlawful  canvass ;  Spencer  signs  under  protest 773, 774 

for  Columbia  to  report  illegal  action  of  board ;  is  compelled  to  leave  the 

774 

ued  by  armed  whites ;  taken  from  tmin  to  the  woods 774-77.'> 

bt  with  his  captors ;  escipes  to  Columbia  with  his  papers 775-776 

;rrimon  questions  the  action  of  the  committee  in  receiving  this  testimony. . .  779 

iristiancy  defends  the  action  of  the  committee 779 

LIEUT.  C.  B.  HINTON.  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

al  record,  (age,  profession,  &c. ) 779 

len  in  South  Carolina  since  1870 ;  was  at  Chester  November  7 780 

erly  election  at  Chester ;  with  Captain  Lloyd  was  ordered  to  Rouse's  Bridge.  780 

lenged,on  the  march,  by  a  picket  of  armed  men;  the  road  picketed 780,781,784 

negroes,  apparently  very  much  frightened;  meets  the  skirmish-lines 7ol 

in  commana  of  the  whites  ;*8euds  tnree  of  his  captains  to  confer 78 1 

I  swore ;  would  have  given  $500,  &c.  ;  Chamberlain  th  reatened 78 1 ,  782 

I  shot  the  wrong  men  at  Mrs.  Harley*s 782-785 

1  Hagood  at  EUenton  with  four  hundred  men  ;  saw  five  dead  bodies 783 

threatened  with  death  if  they  buried  the  bodies 783 

one  negro  in  five  at  Rouse's  Bridge  were  armed 785 

'e  poor  arms;  negroes  were  surrounded  ;  all  to  be  killed 785 

iree  hundred  whites  and  seventy-five  negroes  at  Rouse's  Bridge 786, 787 

Blake  assassinated  by  Greorgians  while  on  the  way  homo 787, 788 

ALEXANDER  C.  HASKELL,  THE  STATE  AT  LARGE. 

al  record,  (residence,  age,  lawyer,  &c.) 788 

lan  of  democratic  State  executive  committee,  headquarters  at  Columbia.. ..  788 

general  policy  of  the  democratic  party ;  **A  straight-out  contest " 789 

«  commences  his  account  of  results  of  republican  State  rule 769 
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Senator  Christiancj  objects;  committee  uot  inqairing^  into  action  of  State  goyem- 

ment t 790 

This  witness  to  give  tlie  democratic  side  ;  a  repnblican  to  do  the  same  for  the  other 

side 790 

Large  portion  of  the  democrats  willing  to  nominate  Oovemor  Chamberlain 791 

Finally  decided  to  nominate  Hampton.     White  and  colored  clabs  to  be  organized..        7,1 

Witness  first  advised  democratic  clubs  to  attend  republican  meetings 792 

Leads  mounted  democrats  to  Hopkins  ;  a  division  of  time  results 793 

Row  over  John  Lee  at  Hopkins  ;  takes  a  large  force  to  Gadsden 794 

Carries  a  pistol  to  Gadsden ;  had  been  threatened.    The  meeting 794,7% 

Would  go  to  republican  meetings  ;  hada  legal  right  to  go 796 

Goes  to  Macedonia  church  to  a  repnbMcan  meeting;  trouble  over  Hntchins 796,797 

Democrats  to  break  up  the  meeting  unless  Hutchins  speaks;  almost  a  fijgbt 797,79)^ 

Hutchins  speaks.     Hampton  marks  the  tone  of  the  campaign 799 

Talk  about  the  colored  strikers*  riot;  hears  of  the  Ellenton  riots  ;  offers  aid d(K),80( 

Interviews  Governor  Chamberlain  :  letter  to  Governor  Chamberlain 80^-^ 

Governor  Chamberlain's  reply.    (See  volume  3.)    The  proclamation  against  rifie- 

clubs 805,306 

Witness's  opinion  of  the  proclamation.    Hampton's  letter  to  the  chief-justice i^ 

Judge  Willard*8  and  other  letters.   Objection  to  repeating  hearsay 807-810 

Why  democrats  wanted  joint  meetings.    Other  hearsay  evidence  rejected 810-812 

Witness's  opinion  of  the  governor's  proclamation.    No  objection  to  testimony 819-814 

The  nature  of  the  rifle-club  organizations.    The  republican  procession  in  Colnmbla  815,816 

Origin  of  the  red  shirt.   Democrats  abused  and  threatened 816,817 

Two  negroes  made  happy  by  voting  the  democratic  ticket 818 

More  opinions  of  eminent  men  offered:  objected  to;  objections  sustained 819 

The  militia  laws  and  organizations ;  the  democratic  census.. . 819-e§2 

Many  negroes  voted  the  democratic  ticket ;  they  did  so  voluntarily @3 

Explains  nis  meaning  of  **  heavy  pressure  of  military  force." &i 

Has  not  pretended  to  testify  that  rifle-clubs  never  used  arras  improperly IS5 

Explains  why  whites  should  be  armed  and  blacks  should  not 836 

Has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  assertions  in  his  written  statement 626, 8S7 

Explains  that  insults  to  Governor  Chamberlain  was  a  personal  matter  of  Butler's.        ^ 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  clubs  in  the  State 8fe' 

They  were  political  clubs,  but  armed  for  *  *  home  protection  " 829 

T(  ey  were  a  police-force ;  no  statute  authorized  such  clubs 829,  ^ 

If  armed  clubs  went  to  republican  meeting  it  was  against  orders 831 

Clubs  were  to  attend  repuolican  meetings  and  demand  a  division  of  time 831 

Has  heard  that  negroes  were  robbed  of  their  arms &S 

Has  heard  that  Hampton  spoke  with  moderation  and  Gary  threatened  violence....        833 

Arms  taken  from  the  militia  stored  in  the  Edgefield  court-house 833 

Court-house  broken  into  and  arms  taken ;  the  act  charged  to  both  parties 833 

The  threat  **  If  you  vote  republican  ticket  we  will  not  employ  you  "  general ^ 

Explains  statements  in  his  letter  as  to  protection  from  arson,  rape,  d&c 835 

Explains  his  testimony  regarding  rifle-clubs 636 

Explains  his  testimony  regarding  the  policy  of  the  democratic  leaders 637 

JAMES  CONNER,  CHARLESTON  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  profession  ;  a  democrat) 837, 838 

Was  democratic  candidate  for  attorney- general ;  states  policy  toward  Hie  blacks..  838,840 

In  some  places  spoko  to  many  negroes  ;  in  others  there  were  but  few.... ^ 

Blacks  had  been  warned  not  to  go  to  democratic  meetings 840 

The  riot  after  the  election ;    negroes  fired  at  some  geatlemen ;  democratic  con- 
stable wounded 640,841 

The  mayor  and  witness  clear  the  streets.    A  carriage  fired  into ^ 

No  part  of  democratic  policy  to  thre(i^«n  or  intimidate  negroes ^ 

JESSE  JONES,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age ;  clerk  of  the  court) 843, !^^ 

Found  about  1,000  colored  men  at  box  No.  1 643 

Mo  untied  white  men  surround  the  polls;  no  negro  allowed  to  vote ^^ 

United  States  oflicer  refuses  to  interfere  ;  blacks  then  go  to  box  No.  2 ^i 

Not  a  republican  voted  at  box  No.  1  up  to  9  a.  m.    Threats  by  armed  men "^ 

Found  the  same  state  of  affairs  at  box  No.  2.    Negroes  beaten  with  clubs *^ 

Riflemen  would  not  give  way  for  the  troops  ;  they  enter  through  a  window ^  ^l 

Troops  allow  lepublicaus  to  vote.     Eight  hundred  republicans  did  not  vote ^^ 

They  staid  until  six  o'clock  Loping  to  vote.     Witness  did  not  vote ^ 
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joes  vote  democratic  ticket.    Had  to  lay  oat  darini;  the  caoyoss 846|  847 

atened  if  he  testified  before  the  committee.  Governor  Chamberlain  threatened  847 

)f  the  Edgefield  meeting,  when  pistols  were  drawn  on  Qovernor  Chamberlain  848, 849 

threats,  and  abase  to  Governor  Chamberlain  at  Edgefield 849 

meeting ;  Bntler  notified  not  tn  ioterrapt  it;  ho  has  800  men  there 849 

.tic  managers  bring  in  both  boxes  and  keys;  one  box  kept  at  General 

)'8 850,851 

broDght  in  by  a  democrat,  claiming  500  majority ;  "  We  shall  reach  3,000  "  851 

locrats  threw  oat  300  democratic  votes  in  one  box  so  as  to  redace  majority  852 

ested  for  conspiracy  to  marder  General  Butler ;  arrest  made  on  a  false 

it 852 

be  returns  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  why 883 

coald  not  take  possession  of  a  box.    Thinks  800  votes  were  put  in  one  box  854 

nocratic  managers  obstructed  voting  by  questions 854 

Butler  threatens  witness ;  eaid  that  the  returns  were  a  fraud,  and  did 

g 856 

tia  arms  stored  in  the  jail ;  the  arms  taken  out 857 

le  of  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  democrats  election-day 857 

tr  stated  they  were  taken  by  white  men.    Georgians  voted  at  this  place. ..  857 

AUGUSTUS  H.  HARRIS.  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

record,  (residence,  age ;  depaty  marshal) 858 

ling  conduct  of  democrats  at  Edgefield,  box  No.  2 • 859 

ed  man  allowed  to  vote  until  9  a.  m. ;  some  are  beaten 859 

rote  at  box  No.  2,  and  go  to  box  No.  1  and  vote  again 859 

go  down  to  box  No.  2  ;  Gary  orders  whites  to  hold  the  box 860 

ipablican  voter  questions  for  half  an  hour  ;  the  questions 860 

mocrat  was  asked  a  question.   Georgians  vote.   Repeating 861 

agon  loaded  with  arms  ;  the  Edgefield  mass<meeting 861 

iolence;  Chamberlain  insulted  ;  pistols  drawn 862 

kts  carried  election  by  repeating  and  keeping  colored  men  from  voting 862 

rans  a  great  deal  more  quiet  and  peaceable  than  democrats 862 

Butler's  threats.    Eighteen  hunored  republican  majority  in  the  county.. .  864 

r  incendiary  arrested  in  the  county  was  a  white  man 1 865 

men  often  shot.   White  men  voted  in  negroes*  names 865, 866 

B.  K.  MOTTE,  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 867 

kta  raided  through  the  county,  hunting  for  men  from  Robbins 867, 868 

ito  the  polls  at  Robbins ;  both  republicans  and  democrats  leave 868,869 

sued  at  the  church  ;  republicans  come  from  two  other  precincts 8()9 

)g  the  vote  of  the  precincts  and  county 870 

did  not  fire  on  the  polls ;  women  and  children  did  not  vote 870, 87 1 

HARRISON  W.  BOWIE,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

record,  (residence,  a  probate  judge,  &c, ) 871, 872 

by  Bntler,  Gary,  Sheperd,  and  other  democratic  leaders , 872 

;an  processiona  impeaed  b^  armed  democrats 873 

ind  threatening  conductor  the  democrats 873,874 

An  speaking  ulowed  at  the  dictation  of  General  Gary 874 

r  Chamberlain  could  not  speak.    Riflemen  out  night  before  election 874, 875 

ktic  club  fires  guns  through  the  trees  over  the  heads  of  republicans 876 

id  guns  fired  all  night  before  election.    Threats  by  Watson  and  others 877 

publicans  afraid  to  vote.    Watson's  threats 878 

?mocrats  voted  more  than  one  ticket  at  a  time 879 

I  from  the  polls.     How  the  returns  were  canvassed 881,882 

'MO.  commissioners  afraid  to  go  to  the  court-house 882 

;  speak  during  the  last  campaign.    Gary's  threats 883 

dred  and  thirteen  votes  cast  for  which  no  names  are  on  tally^list 884 

ice  as  to  power  of  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  use  of  United  States 

at  the  capitol  in  Columbia ^ 885-887    ' 

THOMPSON  H.  COOK,  GREENVILLE  COUNTY. 

I  record,  (residence,  age,  judge,  a  democrat) 887 

asons  why  he  supported  Hampton  ;  courts  were  open 888 

4Uice  to  law  ;  canvassed  a  portion  of  ihe  State «.  888 
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'*  Was  rough  on  Chamberlain  ;"  was  interrapted  by  cheering  and  hollering 889,^ 

Was  interrnpted  by  republicans  at  Abbeville  and  Greenville I$0 

Ordered  away  from  the  polls  by  Scruggs  ;  Scruggs  incites  a  row 891 

Scruggs  runs  for  the  soldiers  ;  they  come  and  all  is  quiet 89) 

L.  P.  Guffin  complains  to  witness  of  intimidation  in  the  county 891 

He  could  not  make  out  a  case ;  charged  the  grand  jury  ;  jury  reports  the  county 

quiet m,m 

Corbin  thinks  if  some  negroes  could  be  killed  it  would  save  the  State ^ 

Chamberlain  thinks  something  must  be  done  to  bring  troops  into  the  State 893, i;^ 

Patterson  says  '*  they  would  have  to  kick  up  hell  and  get  the  troops  down  here  ".  ^4 

Hampton's  canvass  peaceable,  orderly,  and  quiet ;  nothing  threatening 895 

Never  saw  a  rifle-club  make  a  demonstration  at  a  meeting ^ 

Saw  no  guns ;  about  republicans  saying  the  democrats  would  re-enslave 896 

His  object  to  carry  the  State  for  Hampton  ;  no  other  person  beard  Corbin SSf!,^ 

No  other  person  heard  Governor  Chamberlain  ;  cannot  recall  the  exact  language  ^ 

Meetings  where  witness  and  Hampton  spoke  ;  meetings  witness  addressed  alone.  89(^M 

Supported  Scott  and  Moses,  and  measures  of  the  republican  party 90i 

Did  not,  on  reflection,  hear  any  say  that  democrats  would  re-enslave  negroes 9U3 

SANDY  M.  SANDERS,  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  a  farmer,  a  colored  democrat) 903 

Joined  the  democrats  willingly  ;  a  colored  democratic  club  of  90  to  100 903 

Called  a  meeting ;  interrupted  by  republicans  who  had  guns 904 

Had  to  go  to  woods  to  organize  ;  is  threatened;  colored  democrats  active 904,905 

Went  to  talk  politics  with  negroes  ;  no  one  attempted  to  hurt  him 905, 9(% 

Every  time  he  attempted  to  talk  thev  would  whoop  and  holloa 906 

Don't  know  how  many  guns  they  had 907 

J.  C.  SHEPPARD.  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  profession,  a  democrat,  &c.)   907 

Was  active  in  the  campaign  ;  no  intimidation  or  force  used 908 

Democratic  meet  ings  not  largel  v  attended  by  negroes 908 

'  early  every  man  in  Edgefleld  has  a  pistol :  none  drawn  election-day 908 

Whites  secured  possesnion  of  the  entrance  to  box  No.  1  first ;  voted  quietly 908, 9[^ 

Negroes  leave  about  eleven  o'clock  for  Macedonia  Church  precinct 9U9 

No  obstacle  to  voting ;  not  the  least  hostile  demonstration 910 

Twenty-six  republicans  voted  ;  six  hundred  denM»crats 910 

Saw  the  counting  of  returns ;  no  disturbance ;  heard  no  threats 911 

Never  threatened  Jesse  Jones  ;  Jones  an  unmitigated  rascal 912 

Negroes  who  had  voted  at  Macedonia  box  attempt  to  repeat  at  box  No.  1  912,913 

GEORGE  MEAD,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  a  barber,  a  colored  democrat) 914 

Is  a  democrat  of  his  own  free  will ;  **  No  use  for  a  democratic  nigger" 914 

**  Won't  wa*h  a  shirt  for  him  ;"  **  Charge  him  two  prices" 'J14 

Is  threatened  by  an  old  colored  woman ;  went  to  make  a  speech 915, 916 

Only  two  men  came ;  rises  to  speak  at  Meeting  street ;  negroes  all  leave 916, 917 

Asks  a  conundrum  of  the  committee  (  they  give  it  up 917 

WILLIAM  G.  CHILDS.  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  farmer,  a  democrat) 917 

Urges  negroes  to  vote  democratic  ticket ;  heard  negroes  threaten  others 917 

Gives  names ;  a  woman  threatens  her  husband ;  women  intimidate  men 918 

Democratic  negroes  jeered  at ;  democratic  negroes  prevented  from  voting 918,919 

Democratic  negroes  wanted  a  change  of  government 919 

WILLIAM  MURPHY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  democrat,  &c.) 919 

Saw  the  militia  at  Hamburgh  picket  the  streets 9)9 

If  a  fuss  was  raised  they  would  run  for  their  guns 919 

Carter  kills  Harris  with  a  militia  gun  ;  both  are  colored 920 

Stores  robbed  ;  saw  General  Butler  in  Hamburgh  July  8 921, 9^ 

Knows  that  the  gun  Carter  used  was  a  militia  gun 9:^ 

Don't  know  that  the  robber  of  the  store  belonged  to  the  militia '. ^ 
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MRS.  LUCY  HARLEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Page. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 927 

Two  negroes  call  at  the  boose ;  ask  for  Mr.  Harlej 9:27 

Both  haS  sticks;  is  struck  by  one  of  them 927 

Threatens  to  shoot  him  ;  both  negroes  run 928 

Child  struck  bj  one  of  the  negroes ;  neighbors  are  called 928 

Peter  Williams  brought  to  the  house ;  not  the  one  who  struck  her 928 

He  was  one  of  the  men  who  was  there ;  thej  came  at  7  a.  m 929 

Used  no  insulting  or  threatening  language :  the  man  did  not  speak  when  he  struck  930 

The  blow  raised  a  lump ;  the  other  man  did  not  speak ;  neither  spoke 931 

He  did  not  try  to  stop  ner ;  did  not  try  to  take  the  gun ;  stood  there 931 

Williams  brought  in  the  afternoon  ;  heard  the  guns  when  he  was  shot 932, 933 

At  first  said  he  was  not  the  man ;  he  was  dressed  different 933 

Thinks  he  was  the  one  who  was  with  the  man  who  struck  her 933 

Names  of  men  in  the  crowd  that  brought  him 934 

Has  no  doubt  that  Peter  Williams  was  one  of  the  men 935 

GUY  TAYLOR,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  farmer,  a  democrat) 936 

Was  president  of  a  colored  club ;  no  one  was  forced  to  join  it 936 

They  were  free  to  vote  as  they  pleased ;  not  a  bit  of  a  riot  .... 936 

Was  threatened  before  election ;   turned  out  of  church  because  he  was  a  demo- 
crat   937 

Has  been  a  democrat  since  the  war;  has  missed  his  master  since  he  was  free 937 

Was  better  off  when  he  was  a  slave;  little  boy  brought  the  threats 937,938 

EDWARD  HENDERSON.  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  a  carpenter,  a  democrat,  &^. ) 938 

President  of  a  colored  club ;  f;breatened  at  polls  by  a  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal   938 

Intimidation  by  women ;  saw  no  pistols  except  among  republicans 939, 940 

Has  always  been  a  democrat ;  democrats  have  most  work  to  do 940 

J.  M.  COCHRAN,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  occupation  ;  is  a  democrat,  &c.  ).^ 941 

Was  United  States  supervisor  at  Hodges  ;  it  was  a  very  quiet  election 941 

Did  not  see  a  gun  or  a  pistol :  Beverly  Vance's  reputation  not  good 941 

Is  offensive  in  bis  politics ;  as  a-  republican,  ''  very  active,  very  active" 941, 942 

Did  not  see  or  hear  of  any  disturbance  all  day 943 

A.  A.  GLOVER,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  farmer,  a  democrat) ^  944 

Manager  at  box  No.  1,  Edgefield  ;  elections  usually  held  up -stairs  in  court-house.  944 

Court-house  was  not  broken  open;  managers  could  not  fix  up  the  papers 944,945 

Managers  appoint  Major  Gary  and  Shepherd  to  fix  up  the  papers 945 

Witness  takes  the  box  ;  thinks  it  was  Kept  in  the  court-house   945 

Everything  passed  off  pleasantly ;  Jones's  reputation  bad  ;  so  is  Williams's 945 

No  legal  voter  prevented  from  voting ;  Jones  assented  to  opening  polls  up-stairs.  946 
Witness  bad  the  only  gun  at  the  polls ;  no  threats  ;  never  saw  a  more  peaceable 

crowd 947 

Stotes  how  returns  were  sealed  ;  no  crowd  during  the  counting 947 

Did  not  see  any  horsemen  at  the  polls  ;  did  not  look 948 

Cannot  tell  any  exact  time  when  these  men's  reputations  have  been  questioned  . . .  948, 949 

R.  R.  DUVISOR,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  planter  and  a  democrat) 950 

Was  commissioner  of  election ;  board  met  and  counted  the  returns 950 

Lieutenant  Durham  was  present  all  day ;  heard  of  no  dissatisfaction 950 

Was  a  protest  sent?  none  when  counting  ;  did  not  read  protest 950,951 

Vote  of  county  larger  than  usual ;  reputation  of  Jesse  Jones 951 ,  952 
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W.  H.  BEUNSON,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (fige,  residence,  a  merchant,  democrat) — SS 

Supervisor  of  election,  box  No.  1;  election  very  qniet ^ 

Saw  no  violence  outside ;  no  disturbance  at  counting  of  vote 9S2, 953 

Democratic  opinion  of  Jesse  Jones — 963 

RICHARD  ROMAN.  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  farmer,  a  colored  democrat) 954 

Abused  by  men ;  intimidated  by  women ;  turned  out  of  church 954 

Was  changed  by  Governor  Chamberlain^s  speech  ;  the  colored  club  at  Abbeville..  %4,96o 
More  forcing  by  republicans  than  by  democrats :  Beverly  Vance's  reputation  very 
fair ^,957 

ASBURY  GREEN.  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  farmer,  a  colored  democrat).... 958 

Joined  a  democratic  club  ;  never  saw  such  a  peaceable  election 968 

Had  a  jolly  time  election-day ;  was  threatened  by  colored  republicans. ..........  969 

Whites  gave  him  a  red  shirt ;  thought  it  would  be  good  for  cold  weather 960 

AARON  MITCHELL,  ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  occupation,  is  a  democrat,  &«.) 963 

Intimidation  by  republicans  ;  house  is  visited  and  tired  into 962, 963, 964 

Colored  democrats  rebuked  by  their  wives;  is  threatened  by  women 965,966 

States  reasons  for  leaving  republican  party ;  gets  most  work  from  whites 967,969 

Never  heard  any  threats  of  aiscbarging  men  i?  they  vote  republican  ticket 970 

WALKER  BARNES,  BARNWELL  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 970 

The  democrats  to  carry  the  election :  or  every  republican  to  be  killed 971 

Heard  the  guns  that  killed  Ed.  W.  Bush  ;  Ashley  saves  witnesses  life 971 

His  employ 6  makes  him  come  out  of  the  field  so  he  will  not  be  killed 972 

Goes  for  Ed.  Bush's  body  ;  Dr.  Turner  threatens  Dick  Thompson 972, 97S 

The  polls  fired  into ;  negroes  run  every  way  ;  whites  commence  shooting 973,974 

Flics  into  the  swamp  ;  does  not  vote;  leaders  to  be  killed 974 

Tickets  of  protection  for  democratic  negroes ;  young  Turner  drinks 973 

NELSON  BUSH,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence, age, &c.) 975.976 

Pursued  by  riflemen  and  shot  while  trying  to  escape 976 

Is  afterwards  protected  by  G^rge  W.  Bush ;  Overstreet  shot 976 

Mr.  Prior  saves  witness's  life;  is  knocked  down  with  a  pistol 976,977 

Butler*s  threats  after  Hamburgh  ;  was  not  armed ;  negroes  not  armed 978 

CHARLES  A.  DARLING,  SPARTANBURGH  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence;  was  deputy  marshal) 97^ 

Republican  meeting  broken  up  ;  colored  speakers  clubbed  and  shot  at 979 

United  States  officers  made  drunk  and  helpless  ;  republicans  could  not  vote ^ 

United  States  mail-carrier  compelled  to  lie  out ;  democratic  increase  of  1,900 9B1 

The  -vote  of  the  county ;  democrats  poll  1, 195  votes  in  excess  of  slL  the  whites  in 

county ^1 

Negroes  did  not  vote  for  fear  of  discharge ;  democratic  chairman  has  boxes  three 

days ^1 

Republican  commissioner  afiraid  to  stay  and  count  returns ^ 

WADE  HAMPTON,  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 984 

States  his  connection  with  State  canvass  ;  how  it  was  conducted ^ 

Large  numbers  of  negroes  attended  his  meetings  ;  they  were  not  intimidated ^ 

Why  rifle-clubs  were  formed  ;  Governor  Chamberlain  a  member  of  several 9S 
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Clabfl  not  fonned  for  political  parposes;  not  organized  as  military  bodies... 985 

Heard  of  no  insurrection  in  the  States :  saw  only  ^ood  will  throughout  the  State..         986 

Negroes  heard  him  respectfully ;  they  would  not  listen  to  other  speakers 986 

The  white  and  colored  yote  ;  the  State  census 987,988 

Discussion  as  to  proper  evidence  for  committee  to  consider 989, 990 

Has  friendly  relations  with  negroes ;  was  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage 991 

An  old  servant  will  not  vote  for  witness 99;^ 

JACKY  HARLEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (ten  years  old,  &c.) ; 992 

Saw  two  negro  men  come  to  the  house 993 

Was  knockM  senseless ;  saw  bis  mother  with  a  gun 993 

The  two  men  run ;  saw  Williams  shot 993,994 

Names  of  men  who  did  the  shooting ;  his  mother  knew  Williams 994, 995 

Knew  Williams  by  his  face ;  he  had  changed  his  clothes 995 

Never  saw  the  men  before ;  knew  their  names ;  his  father  told  him ,..  996, 997 

ALONZO  M.  HARLEY,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  occupation,  &c)..... 997 

Was  at  work  ;  saw  Pope  and  Williams  pass ;  called  to  the  house .  997 

Found  that  wife  and  son  had  been  assaulted 997 

The  tracks  of  the  men  followed  ;  Williams  taken ;  runs  ;  is  shot.... 998 

Williams  identified  by  son  and  wife  ;  the  negroes  rise 998 

A  dozen  negroes  armed  and  drilling ;  negro  sends  a  challenge 999 

A  negro  brought  the  challenge ;  whites  spend  a  whole  day  treating  for  peace 999 

Never  used  any  threats  against  negroes  ;  is  under  bonds  for  murder 1000, 1001 

E.  M.  TENNANT,  BEAUFORT  COUNTY. 

Personal  record, (age,  residence,  occupation,  &c) 1001,1002 

Was  engineer  on  the  railroad;  rail  misplaced 1002 

Train  runs  off;  cars  wrecked  ;  thinks  he  saw  negroes 1002 

Hoard  guns  fired;  saw  a  squad  of  whites  coming 1002, 1003 

Whites  were  mounted;  don't  know  who  fired 1003,1006 

JAMES  E.  CROSSLAND.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  democrat,  &c.) 1006 

Saw  the  negroes  gathering  at  the  bridges  Saturday  ;  heard  a  drum 1007 

Saw  forty  armed  negroes  Sunday  ;  Wilkins  Melton,  wounded 1 007 

Saw  five  armed  negroes  Monday  ;  could  get  nothing  out  of  them 1 008 

Negroes  march  toward  EUenton  Monday  morning ;  marched  back  at  night 1008 

Saw  six  negroes  Monday  evening ;  three  of  them  afterwards  killed 1009 

Saw  not  over  five  hundred  negroes;  all  armed  with  shot-guns 1009,1010 

The  actions  of  the  colored  people ;  knows  nothing  more  about  the  riot 1010, 1011 

Concerning  the  general  reputation  of  colored  republican  witnesses 1011-1016 

What  witness  recollects  about  white  men  passing ;  also  about  colored  men 1016, 1017 

Recognized  negroes  at  150  yards ;  but  could  not  recognize  whites 1017 

GEO.  W.  CROFT,  A.IKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  lawyer,  and  a  democrat) 1018, 1019 

A  thorough,  peaceful,  and  persuasive  campaign ;  colored  clubs 1019 

Peaceable  election  at  Aiken ;  action  of  the  county  canvassers  ;  no  threats 1019, 1020 

No  arms  shown  at  the  canvass  of  returns ;  Spencer  signed  voluntarily 1020,'! 021 

Met  Herderson  and  Allen  after  Ellenton;  no  threats  made  to  them 1021, 1022 

Met  the  United  States  soldiers  at  Rouse's  Bridge ;  the  agreement  to  disperse 1022, 1023 

All  peaceable  at  the  Aiken  court  in  September ;   negroes  against  negroes  the  only 

intimidation 1023 

Is  captain  of  a  rifle-club ;  it  is  armed  with  Sharp*s  rifles  ;  went  to  Ellenton 1024 

The  number  of  whites  at  Rouse's  Bridge  ;  the  resolutions  of  non-employment 1025 

Karnes  the  board  of  county  canvassers ;  witness  was  not  a  member 1026 

Witness  read  off  the  figures  ;  Spencer  looked  on  ;  Edmonson  wrote  them  down..  J 026, 1027 

Spencer  did  not  read  them  all ;  witness  was  member  of  democratic  committee 1027 

Never  saw  an  outsider  read  the  returns  before :  is  indicted  for  being  at  Ellenton. ..        1027 
Ko  negro  or  republican  has  been  indicted  for  being  at  the  riots 1027 
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JOHN  BONNER,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record ,  (ase,  residence,  a  merchant,  and  a  democrat) 10SS 

Negroes  wanted  to  ony  ammunition  generally;  they  reported  fighting  at  Booae's.  10*28,10:9 

Armed  negroes  assemble  at  Ellenton ;  the  whites  alarmed 10S9 

They  threaten  the  whites ;  want  Lewis,  the  telegraph  operator 1030 

Negroes  march  toward  Rouse's  Bridge  ;  whites  come  next  morning 1030 

Saw  Coker^s  and  Kelsey^s  bodies ;  negroes  did  not  harm  any  one 1031 

Saw  the  train  go  to  Robbins  ;  did  not  see  Coker  killed 1032, 1033 

Knew  Coker  well ;  saw  a  body  ;  they  said  it  wasCoker*s 1033,1034 

Keeps  a  bar ;  knows  all  of  his  neighbors ;  don't  know  any  of  the  men  present.  ..1034. 1035 

T.  J.  DAVIS.  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  occupation,  is  a  democrat) 1036 

Was  manager  of  election  at  Beach  Island;  Qoorgians  voted  for  Tilden,  and  why.       1037 

No  intimidation ;  went  to  Ellenton  Monday ;  no  political  motives 1037 

Whites  commanded  by  Colonel  Butler;  may  have  heard  threats  against  negroes.  1038, 1039 
Has  heard  whites  say  they  would  not  employ  republicans J039 

JAMES  R.  QUILLIAN,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  is  a  democrat,  &c.) 1O40 

Was  one  of  a  posse  to  arrest  Pope  ;  fired  into  at  Rouse's  Bridge 1040 

Reported  that  whites  were  fired  on  Sunday  night lOlO 

Carroll's  threats  before  the  massacre ;  Williams  (white)  killed 1041 

Continues  to  act  as  one  of  Brown's  posse ;  more  about  Carroll's  threats 1042, 1043 

Newman's  (colored)    reputation  is  bad  ;  numerous  men  who  make  same  state- 
ment   1044 

M.  E.  STALLINGS,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (a^,  occupation,  is  a  democrat) 10^ 

Was  at  Rouse's  Bridsre;  Williams  (white)  killed 1045 

Had  no  political  motive  for  action  in  the  Ellenton  massacre 1045 

Williams  shot  in  the  evening ;  he  had  been  at  Rouse's  Bridge 1046 

LUTHER  A.  RANSOM,  AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  occupation,  democrat) 1047 

States  rumors  that  were  afloat,  &c. ;  went  to  Rouse's  Bridge 1047 

Thirteen  niggers  with  arms  :  they  refuse  to  give  up  Pope 1047 

Negroes  threaten  witness  and  Page ;  the  conference  ;  a  snot  fired ;  the  retreat..  1047, 1048 

Three  negroes  with  rifles  ;  whites  gallop  over ;  some  one  fires 104S 

Another  conference ;  whites  and  blacks  disperse  ;  goes  to  Rouse*s  Bridge  again . .  1049 

Meets  soldiers ;  both  parties  go  home ;  had  no  political  motive 1049 

Is  under  bond  to  appear  for  connection  with  Ellenton  massacre 1(^ 

ROBERT  J.  BUTLER,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c. ) 1050 

His  son  came  home  and  made  two  communications ;  had  Phillips  arrested 1051 

Hardly  anybody  travels  on  the  road  except  his  family  ;  describes  the  road 10^ 

Went  to  the  justice  **  to  know  if  men  had  a  right  to  stop  up  my  road" 1058 

The  officers  of  the  militia  aompany  in  court;  Doc  Adams  asl^s  questions 1052,1063 

Doc  Adams  in  contempt  of  court ;  the  court  dismissed ;  Attaway  talks 1053 

The  court  to  open  next  day ;  sends  for  Greneral  M.  C.  Butler ;  propositions  to 

settle 1053,1064 

Witness  will  settle  if  the  militia  will  say  that  they  have  done  wrong,  ^c 1054 

Settlement  fails  ;  the  firing  commences  ;  witness  stays  with  a  family  until  all  is 

over [iM 

His  son  begged  him  to  go  into  the  house ;  begged  and  plead  not  to  have  diffi- 
culty   lOaS 

Has  been  arrested  for  Hamburgh  and  Ellenton;  don't  know  where  EUenton  is.  1055,1056 

Never  intimidated  or  whipped  any  one ;  the  street  is  a  public  one 1056, 1057 

Went  home  at  midnight ;  never  saw  any  prisoner  in  the  streets  at  all ^.  1057 

The  militia  had  no  right  to  their  guns ;  Rivers  said  they  had  no  right  to  them. ..  1057, 1058 
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H.  A.  SHAW,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Page. 

PersoD^l  record,  (age,  residence,  a  physician,  and  a  democrat) 1058 

Went  to  Hamburgh  to  go  on  the  bond  of  Getzen  :  Doc  Adams  tnrbulent 1058 

Goes  again  Sataniaj ;  Uie  attempt  to  settle  the  affair  ;  great  deal  of  excitement.. .  1059 

DonH  know  who  commenced  firing ;  Merriweather  killed ;  witness  leaves 1059 

All  the  killing  done  when  he  was  not  there  ;  had  no  political  motive..... 1059 

Rev.  Mr.  Mealing*8  character  good  ;  character  of  people  of  Hamburgh 1060 

Doc  Adams's  character  bad  ;  is  charged  with  murder ]  060-1062 

J.  P.  MEALING,  EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  a  minister) 1063 

Went  to  Hamburgh  to  go  on  his  nephew's  (Getzen)  bond 1063 

Doc  Adams  curses  the  court ;  is  placed  in  arrest ;  trial  postponed 1063, 1064 

Butler  wanted  the  trial  at  an  earlier  hour ;  Butler  takes  out  a  peace-warrant 1064 

Attaway's  threats;  returned  on  Saturday;  General  Butler  tries  to  have  a  con- 
ference          1065 

No  conference  held ;  only  five  or  six  whites  pretent ;  witness  counsels  peace 1065 

Don't  know  who  began  the  firing;  left,  but  returned  to  assist  Merriweatner's  father        1066 
Doc  Adams's  testimony  not  true;    heard  persons  say  some  negroes  had  been 

killed 1066-1068 

Had  General  Butler's  pistol  that  night ;  names  men  whom  he  saw  at  Hamburgh.  1068, 1069 

SIMON  CRAWFORD,  MARION  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c) J069 

Chairman  of  a  democratic  club ;  kept  a  little  store 1069, 1070 

Is  visited  by  rifle«clubs ;  ordered  to  come  out ;  threatens  to  kill  the  man  who 

enters 1070 

Wife  pulled  out  of  bed  ;  house  ransacked ;  still  defends  himself 1070, 1 072 

Goes  to  have  his  assailants  arrested ;  is  himself  arrested  on  a  peace-warrant 1073 

Leaves  for  Columbia ;  house  plundered  and  property  destroyed 1 073, 1 074 

Is  shot  by  a  colored  democrat ;  threats  by  the  democrats 1075, 1 076 

Never  held  any  office;  is  not  competent ;  Sheriff  Evaos's character 1079, 1080 

JAMES  FRANKLIN,  SPARTANBURGH  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  colored  democrat) 1 081 

Was  a  democrat  because  he  wanted  to  do  a  great  deal  of  business 108 1 

A  little  row  on  election-day ;  no  obstruction  to  voting 1 082 

Is  a  blacksmith ;  votes  democratic  ticket  to  get  patronage 1083 

J.  W.  TALLiFERRO,  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  GA. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 1083, 1084 

Character  of  Dock  Adams,  of  Hamburgh 1084 

JOHN  A.  CHRISTIAN,  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  GA. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  chief  of  police,  &c.) 1085 

Character  of  Dock  Adams,  of  Hamburgh.. J085-1087 

LEWIS  CHILDS.  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,) 1087 

To  be  turned  out  of  house  if  he  voted  the  republican  ticket 1087, 1088 

Warned  not  to  g^  to  Columbia  as  a  witness J089 

His  master  is  a  friend,  but  compelled  to  turn  him  off  his  land 1089 

THOMAS  ELLIS.  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 1091 

Must  vote  with  the  whites  or  get  no  employment  next  year 1091 

Warned  to  leave  the  county;  how  he  became  a  witness 1092, 109d 
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LIEUT.  JOHN  C.  WHITE,  ED€I£FIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (ruDk,  &c.) .— 1(04 

Description  of  moral  intimidation— jells,  shooting  all  night ••• lOM 

Colored  republicans  seek  protection ;  Senator  Cain^s  house  injured 1094, 1(E) 

Armed  men  obstruct  the  way  to  the  polls ;  shots  fired  in  the  air. 1095 

Degree  to  which  the  polls  were  obstructed ;  negroes  peaceable ICK 

Trouble  at  the  polls ;  troops  ordered  out ;  the  danger  passes 1097 

CHARLES  BARNUM,  LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  deputy  marshal,  &c) 1007,10^ 

Polls  obstructed  ;  cleared  a  passage  to  some  extent 1096 

Negroes  arrested  for  repeating ;  it  scared  many  of  them 109d 

Threats  by  the  whites;  red  snirts,  blue  and  yellow 1099 

Riding  and  yelling  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  negroes  not  armed 1099-1101 

Rifle-club  rides  by  at  Laurens  Court-House  meeting llOi 

Did  not  soe  negroes  with  State  arms  during  the  canvass... • UOS 
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GOVERNOR  DANIEL  H.  CHAMBERLAIN— COLUASBIA. 

Page, 

lal  record 3 

lated  and  elected  in  1874  to  give  the  State  a  good  sovemment 3 

ppoeed  by  repnblicans ;  his  admiDistration  generally  snstained 4 

;rat8  approved  of  i t ;  indorsed  it ;  stated  its  practical  results 4-5 

of  the  Hanibnrgh  massacre  on  the  politics  of  the  State 5 

sterized  it  officially  as  bratal  murder ;  reports  and  letters 5-6 

ton  nominated  by  democrats ;  Chamberlain  renominat'ed 6-7 

a  canvass  in  July  and  August  in  behalf  of  ^ood  government 7 

ig  at  Edgefield  disturbed  oy  armed  men  ;  insults  by  Gary  and  others  ..  7 

white  man  armed ;  rifle-clubs  in  military  array ;  their  insults 7-8 

•lubs  at  other  meetings ;  "  war  to  the  knife  and  knife  to  the  hilt  ** 8 

in's  vicious  and  indecent  speech ;  the  claim  for  half  of  the  time 9 

;rat8  never  interrupted  by  republicans ;  the  two  chief  features  of  the 

rass 9-10 

)e  of  the  rifle-clubs ;  list  of  clubs  in  the  State ;  their  military  organiza- 

10 

he  list  was  obtained ;  Senator  Merrimon  objects'to  the  lists 10-11 

llenton  riot,  ^^  so  called/'  and  it«  effect ;  unable  to  obtain  information..  12 

special  agents ;  their  report;  Captain  Lloy dV report ;  depositions 13-14 

B  to  the  New  York  Tribune ;  governor's  and  President's  proclamations  .  14-15 

»roclamations  were  issued ;  the  Combahee  riots ;  action 15-16 

ombahee  riots  (strikes)  soon  over ;  not  compelled  to  take  official  action .  16 

harleston  riots ;  one  white  democrat  died  ;  did  not  take  official  action  ..  16-17 

ilitia  law ;  it  recognized  no  color ;  whites  would  not  join 17-18 

int-general's  report  of  militia ;  no  arms  secretly  conveyed  to  militia ....  18 

s  regarded  the  fact  that  the  militia  were  colored  nnfoVlunate 18 

owl^ge  of  the  shipping  of  arms  to  Newberry ;  no  State  official  con-  \ 

ed 19 

)  killed ;  ammunition  sent  for  use  in  suppressing  Combahee  riots 19 

ever  proposed  as  the  nominee  of  the  democratic  party 20 

otified  that  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  a  rifle-club 20 

Mackey's interview :  "  I  will  never  asperse  you ;  "  he  told  nothing  new.  20-21 

known  what  Mackey  told  me  to  be  true  I  would  not  have  gone  on 22 

Cook's  report  of  conversation  utterly  unfounded ;  never  had  such  a  con- 
ation   , 22-2:J 

Cook  was  a  warm  supporter  of  mine ;  not  safe  to  canvass  the  upper 

;  of  the  State 23-24 

was  not,  in  consequence,  a  full  canvass  of  the  State 24 

)t  go  out  after  his  nomination  ;  the  proposed  joint  discussion 24 

natic  violence  by  democrats ;  no  violence  by  republicans 24 

as  governor  of  all  the  people,  black  and  white 25 

I  his  proclamation  on  strengtn  of  information,  &o 25 

ection  characterized  first  by  violence,  second  by  fraud 25 

ntimidation  was  produced;  fraud  in  Edgefield  County  '. 25 

ict  with  regard  to  commissioners  of  election :..  25 

of  militia  in  Edgefield  turned  in  to  suppress  excitement 26 

stolen ;  letter  of  the  sheriff;  why  the  arms  were  turned  in 26 

:tion  of  voters  in  Charleston  ;  letters  from  the  people 26 

nor  Chamberlain's  duty  ;  when  the  canvass  opened 27 

took  part  in  a  dishonest  transaction ;  cross-examination 27-46 
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D.  T.  COKBIN— CHARLESTON. 

Page. 

PersoDal  record,  (resideDce,  &o.) 47 

DisturbaDoes  in  Aiken  County ;  a  large  namber  murdered :  47 

Accased  persons  ^vebail  and  waive  an  examination 47 

Three  hundred  w itnesses  examined ;  further  arrests  made 48 

The  practice  in  United  States  courts;  action  of  attorneys  for  defense. .. ..  48-49 

The  defense  did  not  want  evidence  ased  in  the  campaign . ..  49 

Sheriff  haa  no  power  to  act,  and  why ;  Sheriff  Jordan's  conduct 49-50 

The  affidavits  taken  were  the  basis  of  witness's  communication  to  the  gov- 
ernor    50 

Furnishes  copy  of  affidavits.    (See  vol.  3,  doc.  evidence) 50 

Cross-examination ;  law  cited  to  sustain  his  action 51-^ 

The  precedent  of  the  Eu-Klnx  Klans ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  convicted 59 

The  use  of  United  States  troops ;  how  and  why  witnesses  weie  detained 69 

Recalled ;  Judge  Cook's  version  of  conversation  absol  u tely  false 62 

JOHN  L.  WEST-CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &o.) 62 

How  and  why  he  went  to  the  polls ;  negroes  voted  false  tickets 62 

Judge  Mackey  at  the  polls;  the  troops  preserve  peace 63 

Threats  against  witness;  cross-examination 63-64 

Names  of  men  who  threatened  witness;  he  did  not  vote 65 

R.  S.  DESPORTES— FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence;  merchant,  and  captain  of  rifle-club) ^ 

Trouble  between  Smart  and  Marshall ;  offers  latter  protection  of  the  rifle-club  66 

Club  attended  republican  meetings  as  policemen ;  no  terrorism 67 

Democratic  negro  threatened ;  guns  fired ;  telegraphs  for  arms 68-69 

Forty  stand  of  arms,  with  ammunition ;  apprehended  danger 69 

Club  disband^  ;  each  man  has  his  gnn  and  ammunition 70 

Marshall's  credit  not  good ;  would  be  a  republican  in  New  York 71 

Rifle-clubs  and  democratic  clubs  composed  mainly  of  the  same  persons. ......  T2 

CORNELIUS  R.  MEAS. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  occupation ;  acolored  democrat,  &c.) 72 

His  Sunday-school  class  taken  away  because  he  was  a  democrat 72-73 

YOUNG  JOHN  POPE— NEWBERRY  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age;  is  a  democrat,  &c.) 74 

Chairman  democratic  county  committee;  the  harmonious  meetings 74-75 

Carpenter  and  Greener  interrupted ;  all  other  meetings  harmonious 76-77 

Arms  shipped  to  Newberry  as  agricultural  implements 77 

Seizure  of  the  arms ;  correspondence  with  the  governor 78-80 

Arms  still  in  witness's  possession ;  ordered  democrats  to  assemble 81 

Order  to  assemble  issued  before  agreement  to  have  a  joint  discussion .........  81-82 

No  law  for  seizing  the  arms;  reason  why  seizure  was  made , 82-85 

JOHN  R.  TOLBERT— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) •       86 

Was  candidate  for  superintendent  of  education 85 

Threatened  by  various  parties ;  **  Big  Tuesday  "  meeting  to  be  captured 86-87 

**  We  are  going  to  carry  this  election  ; "  the  rifle-clubs  warned  out 87-^ 

A  division  of  time  to  prevent  a  riot ;  Chamberlain  called  a  liar  and  a  thief. ..  88 

Two  thousand  mounted  whites  present ;  republicans  compelled  to  stay 89 

L.  P.  Guffin's  reputation ;  social  ostracism  ;  pistol-firing  and  yelling 90-91 

A  planter  compelled  to  turn  a  republican  from  his  farm  ;  other  cases 91 

Heard  is  an  ambitious  man ;  pistols  drawn  on  witness ;  always  a  republican..  92-93 

J.  M.  JOHNSON— MARION  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  a  lawyer,  a  democrat) 93 

Candidate  for  county  commissioner  and  member  of  State  committee 9? 
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Ko  intimidation  by  democrats ;  colored  democrats  intimidated 93 

Intimidation  by  United  States  soldiers;  the  law  stronger  than  the  United 

States  Army 94 

Simon  Crawford's  reputation  bad ;  Sheriff  Berry's  very  good 95 

Crawford's  threats ;  larger  democratic  vote  than  usoal 96-97 

Still  thinks  the  soldiers  intimidated  democrats ;  the  rifle-club •  97 

Berry  put  in  jail  by  democrats ;  taken  out  by  republicans  and  made  sheriff.. .  .       93 

Is  now  a  democrat ;  makes  a  good  officer 98 

J.  A.  BEATTIE-EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  aire ;  deputy-marshal,  &c.) 99 

General  Bo  tier  states  that  whites  had  the  start  of  the  negroes  at  the  polls  and 

would  not  yield  it 99 

Republicans  obstructed  at  Macedonia  Church  by  mounted  men 100 

The  mounted  men  armed  with  pistols ;  soldiers  clear  a  passage 100-101 

Voters  delayed  by  friyolons  questions ;  republicans  obstructed  at  the  court- 
house   101 

Riotous  conduct  of  rifle-clubs  after  the  election  and  during  the  canvass  of 

returns 10-^-103 

MAJ.  JACOB  KLINE— COLUMBIA. 

Personal  record,  (age,  rank,  &c.,) 104 

Saw  armed  white  men  ;  Gary's  excuses  for  their  parade 104 

Seven  hundred  mounted  men  armed  with  pibtols 105 

Moved  by  military  command  ;  whire  democrat  killed 105-1 06 

Whites  attack  a  negro's  house ;  causes  the  parties  to  disperse 106 

It  is  made  the  occasion  for  unnecesEary  arrests ;  riding  and  yelling  the  night  be- 
fore election 106 

The  polls  obstructed  by  armed  and  mounted  men ;  Cain's  house  attacked 107-108 

Whites  yelled;  negroes  not  drunk  or  disorderly  ;  did  not  yell  and  cheer 108 

Rifle-club  had  Remington  rifles,  and  drilled  according  to  Upton's  tactics 109 

JACK  PICKSLEY— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 109 

Is  assaulted  by  members  of  a  rifle-club;  made  to  promise  to  vote  for  Tilden..  109-110 

Waited  from  morning  until  night,  but  could  not  vote ;  polls  obstructed 110 

Not  lef s  than  fiV^  or  six  hundred  republicans  could  not  vote Ill 

Was  at  box  No.  1 ;  wasjtold  to  go  to  box  No.  2 ;  armed  men  rode  thero  first.. .  Ill 

Could  not  vote  unless  he  had  voted  democratic  ticket 112 

Was  assaulted  because  be  was  a  republican 112 

BURTON  STROUD— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) - .*.--. *......^.  113 

Threats  by  white  democrats ;  is  assaulted  by  his  employer ^ 113-114 

Rifle-club  calls  at  his  house ;  he  escapes ;  property  destroyed 1 14-115 

Went  to  vote,  but  could  not ; ''  we  have  come  for  you  to  como  over  on  the  LcH-d's 

side" 115-116 

DICK  LUNDY— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 117 

Tells  how  the  polls  were  obstructed ;  father  and  brother  assaulted 117 

House  visited  before  election ;  is  accused  of  a  plot  to  kill  General  Butler 117-118 

Taken  to  Greneral  Butler's  house ;  taken  to  Jail ;  soon  turned  out 118-119 

TOM  BROWN— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c,) 119 

Attempts  to  vote;  polls  obstructed  by  mounted  men ;  struck  with  a  club 119-120 

Two  hundred  voters  driven  away ;  General  Butler  said  they  could  not  vote 

there 120 

AMBROSE  CARTELEDGE— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 121 

At  Tolbert  precinct  election-day ;  illegal  voting ;  threats 122-123 

Colored  men  afraid  to  go  to  the  polls ;  not  a  negro  had  a  gun 124 
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THOMAS  P.  CARROLL— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record^  (residence,  age,  &c.) IS 

Manager  of  election  at  Haiti wanger's  store;  democratic  threats 125-1^ 

*^  Vote  as  many  times  as  we  please ;"  life  threatened ;  leaves  the  polls  and  e^ 
capes 127 

Arms  stored  in  the  room  where  the  boxes  were  ;  repeaters  vote 127-128 

Assaulted,  robbed,  and  beaten  ;  escapes ;  is  wonnded  twice ;  since  been  con- 
cealed   136-129 

Democratic  manager  also  left  the  polls  ;  democrats  made  out  a  retam ISO 

GEORGE  W.  HOLLAND— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence  ;  lawyer,  commissioner  of  elections) 131 

Directed  the  polling-place  to  be  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  court^honse..  131 
Uuaotborized  change  to  the  court-room  above ;  fonnd  the  polls  obstructed  with 

armed  men 132 

General  Butler  at  post  headquarters;  no  satisfaction  to  be  had  ;  went  to  box  2.  13^133 

Armed  men  obstruct  box  No.  2 ;  General  Butler's  threatening  language 133 

Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  colored  men  could  not  vote 134 

Many  armed  men  in  town  when  returns  were  canvassed ;  witness  did  not  feel 

safe 134 

Armed  men  present  at  the  count ;  signed  the  returns  through  fear 135 

Never  said  that  he  signed  because  he  was  satisfied  with  the  returns I'X 

ROBERT  CHANDLER— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 137 

Was  to  issue  tickets  at  polls;  surrounded  and  threatened  by  democrats 137 

If  they  couldn't  carry  the  election  they  would  "take  it,  by  God** 137 

Carpenter  draws  a  pistol  on  witness;  only  one  republican  at  Merri weather's.  137 

Witness  did  not  vote ;  three  hundred  republicans  run  off V^ 

Not  a  republican  vote  cast  at  that  precinct 138 

C.  L.  FULLER— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age ;  is  a  democrat) I'^ 

Very  peaceable  and  quiet  election  at  New  Hope  ;  never  threatened  Henderson.        135 
Daniel  Wheeler  and  Isaac  Jordan  stole  a  hog  ;  reputation  of  Rice  and  others.  13^140 

E.  E.  LINDSEY— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age ;  a  farmer  and  a  democrat) 140-141 

Was  manager  at  box  No.  4  ;  no  viuleuce ;  colored  men  voted  democratic  ticket.        141 

D.  H.  JOHNSON— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  manager  of  election,  &c. ) 1^ 

Does  not  know  of  any  intimidation ;  does  not  know  what  people  say  of  J.  W. 
Rice 1^ 

WASHINGTON  GARY— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) ^ 1^ 

Threats  by  the  members  of  rine-clubs;  republicans  to  be  turned  off 1^ 

Had  him  up  in  the  democratic  hall ;  what  he  told  them  there 1^ 

8.  8.  KNIGHT— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  a  democrat,  &c. ) 1^ 

UuuHual  quietude  at  Young's  on  election-day  ;  no  intimidation l|f 

Lawlessness  in  Laurens ;  uncertainty  of  executing  tie  laws 146-147 

A  great  many  assaults,  ^c. ;  mauy  negroes  staid  at  home  election-day ^" 

M.  C.  COX-LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record^  (age»  residence ;  a  farmer  and  a  physician ) l^J 

Peaceable  election  ;  no  insults  ;  no  intimidation  in  the  county 14S-1« 

Alleged  rape  on  a  colored  woman  by  white  men  ;  children  shot ^^ 

Perry  Meredith  shot ;  he  fired  on  the  whites ;  lawlessness  personal,  not  polit- 

ical 14D-15J 

Never  heard  of  any  warrants  being  issued  ;  knows  of  no  resistance  to  law 150-lM 
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WILLIAM  FOSTER-LAURENS  COUNTY. 
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Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 152 

Honse  raided  by  white  democrats  the  night  before  election 152 

Pistols  drawn  ;  promised  to  vote  for  Hampton ;  voted  republican  ticket 152 

Saw  rifle-clubs  riding  about  the  county  before  election 153 

JAMES  YOUNG— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) : 153 

fiepnblicans  not  to  be  employed ;  democrats  would  make  a  separation 154 

WILLIAM  MOSELY— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 154 

Negroes  driven  in  gangs  to  vote  democratic  ticket 154 

Negroes  not  to  be  employed  unless  they  voted  democratic  ticket 155 

Has  been  notified  to  leave  his  present  home  by  his  landlord 155 

The  negroes  went  to  save  their  homes 156 

J.  W.  COPELAND— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence;  a  merchant  and  a  democrat) 156-157 

Was  supervisor  of  election  at  Clinton ;  saw  no  disturbance  and  no  armed  men  .  157 

A  very  nice  joint  meeting  at  Duncan's  Creek ;  negroes  pleased 157 

Rice  not  present  at  the  meeting ;  democrats  did  not  take  possession  of  meeting.  157 

The  democratic  majority  at  election  same  as  in  1874 158 

Thinks  that  two  to  three  hundred  negroes  voted  democratic  ticket 158 

Saw  the  tickets;  knew  them  to  be  democratic  tickets ;  could  swear  to  them..  158 

ANDERSON  COOK— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.)  159 

House  visited  by  twenty-five  armed  men ;  fired  npon  them ;  they  left 159 

Whites  afterward  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  leave,  and  he  left 159-160 

RANDALL  CRUMMIE— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &.c.) lf>0 

House  visited  by  a  band  of  white  men  before  election 161 

'^  If  he  goes  to  election  his  bed  shall  be  in  helP' 161 

Lay  out  about  two  weeks ;  was  run  one  night  and  shot  at 161 

Nothing  against  Mm  except  he  was  a  radical 161-162 

JAMES  GAYLORD— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &o,) 162 

His  life  and  others'  threatened  after  election  because  they  voted  the  republican 

ticket. 162 

Men  who  threatened  were  all  whi te  men  and  democrats 163 

Names  of  some  of  the  men ;  Butler  Putnam  wants  to  kill  twenty-five 163 

M.  J.  HOLMES— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (ago,  residence^  a  lawyer  and  a  democrat) 164 

Canvassed  the  county,  making  speeches  to  the  colored  people 164 

No  intimidation  of  the  coloredpeople ;  election  was  peaceable 164 

Chamberlain's  vote  in  1874,  2,8^2;  this  year,  1,800;  statistics  of  election 165 

Bad  reputation  of  Prince  Glenn  and  other  republicans  165 

Cannot  remember  who  he  ever  heard  speak  of  Prince  Glenn 166 

Reputation  of  Hunter,  Rice,  Thompson ;  opinions  of  white  men  and  democrats.  166-168 

WILLIAM  A.  HAYNE— MARION  COUNTY— Recalled. 

How  prominent  democrats  made  speeches  during  the  canvass 168 

General  Hampton's  speech  moderate  in  tone ;  he  counseled  peace 168 

General  Harlee's  speech;  he  advised  the  Mississippi  plan  for  South  Carolina..  169 
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What  had  been  done  in  MiBsissippi  to  overcome  60,000  majority,  tbe  democratB 

in  South  Carolina  could  do  to  overcome  25,000  or  30,000  minority 1® 

A  good  plan  to  got  rid  of  the  leaders ;  don't  employ  them ;  refuse  to  sell  to 

them 1® 

Tirades  of  abnse  from  other  speakers;  Gary's  profane  and  violent  talk 1® 

Grenerals  Hampton  and  Kershaw  consider  Gary  an  impmdent  man 1® 

Witness  states  his  conservative  course  in  the  legislature  and  oat. 170 

Never  witnessed  such  bitterness  between  parties  in  the  Bt^te  before ITO 

The  action  of  the  democracy  has  turned  the  State  back  ten  years 171 

Thinks  that  in  the  Green  movement  the  full  vote  was  brought  ont  171 

Impossible  for  Hampton  to  have  received  the  nu^ority  returned  from  Marion.  171 

Charleston  News  and  Conner  said  democrats  could  not  carry  the  State 171 

Knows  of  only  one  republican  who  advocated  Hampton 17^ 

Judge  Mackey  not  a  republican ;  Chamberlain's  course  consistent 173 

LIEUT.  D.  H.  FLOYD— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record 172 

The  number  of  troops  at  Edge6eld,  and  the  commanding  officers 173 

Rifle-clubs  would  come  in ;  sometimes  500  or  600  men ITS 

Would  get  more  or  less  intoxicated ;  yelling  all  the  time 173 

The  men  were  mounted  and  wore  red  shirts .' 173 

Went  to  Leesville,  Lexington  County,  November  6 ;  a  quiet  election  there....  173 

Riotous  conduct  of  rifle-clubs  at  republican  ratification  meeting 174 

Nature  and  organization  of  the  rifle-clubs '• 175 

WILLIAM  L.  BOYD— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  a  merchant  and  a  democrat) 175 

Was  commissioner  of  election ;  a  peaceable  election ;  there  were  four  boxes. ..  176 

There  was  no  intimidation ;  was  present  at  the  canvass  of  returns 176 

The  day  of  the  canvass  was  quiet  as  witness  ever  saw;  not  an  armed  man 

present 177 

Rutherford  was  not  threatened ;  his  reputation  is  bad 177 

Rice's  reputation  is  bad :  only  two  ne£^t>es  killed 17!^ 

Cannot  name  any  one  who  has  spoken  of  Rutherford  and  Rice's  reputation....  17S-179 

Rutherford  signed  under  protest ;  not  half  of  the  votes  polled  at  Lanreus 179-1:^ 

T.  B.  CREWS— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  a  printer  and  a  democrat) 1^ 

Went  to  nearly  all  the  meetings ;  the  canvass  peaceable 1^ 

Reasoned  with  the  negroes  to  get  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket l^i 

No  intimidation :  deprecated  it  in  his  paper ;  wanted  peace  and  order 181-1^:2 

Between  500  and  600  negroes  voted  the  democratic  ticket 1^ 

Colored  men  came  in  in  squads;  rush  for  the  polling-places 18^1^ 

No  rifle-clubs;  no  shooting  and  yelling  the  night  before  election 1® 

Rice's  reputation  bad ;  Stewart  and  others  have  a  bad  reputation 1^ 

Only  two  colored  men  killed  during  the  campaign ;  no  rifle-clubs 183-lM 

Thinks  he  did  advise,  in  his  paper,  that  democrats  should  not  employ  republic 

cans - 1*^ 

Cannot  remember  that  any  one  ever  spoke  of  the  reputation  of  Rice  and  othera.  1^ 

No  arrests  were  ever  made  by  Canton,  a  deputy  United  States  marshal 1^ 

H.  S.  THOMPSON-RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence, occupation ;  is  a  democrat)...... 185*1^ 

History  of  the  organization  of  a  rifle-clnb  in  Columbia Ic^ 

Thinks  there  are  about  seventy-five  snch  organizations  in  the  State 1^ 

Was  a  candidate  for  superintendent  of  education 167 

The  policy  of  the  democratic  party  was  peaceful ;  knows  of  no  violence i*^ 

Thinks  there  was  some  system  of  free  schools  before  the  war 1^ 

J.  L.  Mccracken— ABBEVILLE  county. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence;  afarmer  and  a  democrat ) 188 

Thirty  whites  had  the  polls  at  Calhoun's  Mills  electiou-moniing 1^ 
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Tbe  tronble  between  Heard  and  a  man  was  personal 188 

It  did  not  delay  voting;  Heard  has  the  reputation  of  a  bad  man 189-190 

Was  a  member  of  a  democratic  club ;  does  not  know  that  negroes  voted  demo- 
cratic ticket 190 

Does  not  remember  who  spoke  of  Heard's  reputation  for  trnth 190-192 

REDMON  GIBERT— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (a^  residence ;  is  a  colored  democrat) ...••  192 

Voted  democratic  ticket  of  his  own  free  will ;  no  intimidation ;  not  armed....  192 

Nobody  prevented  from  voting ;  bis  taxes  and  his  old  master 193-194 

Tbe  beiantifnl  life  in  Tennessee  and  the  miseries  of  South  Carolina 194-195 

"  The  democrats  is  all  right."    "  All  is  love  and  perfect  union  ",, 196 

H.  R.  GIBERT— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (&Re»  residence ;  a  farmer  and  a  democrat) 197 

Was  at  Calhoun's  Mills;  there  were  thirty  men  there 197 

The  darkeys  marched  up ;  nobody  was  prevented  from  voting 197 

The  negroes  had  clubs ;  no  guns  or  pistols  near  the  polls 197 

No  pistols  drawn  on  the  managers ;  they  signed  returns  willingly 198 

Never  threatened  Gnffin ;  Cade  asked  for  a  certificate  of  no  inti midation 199 

The  niggers  signed  it  willingly;  Cade  had  no  trouble  with  Heard 199-200 

Heard  was  so  w  from  the  polls  witness  could  not  see 201 

T.  B.  JETER— UNION  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  a  planter  and  a  democrat) 201 

Is  a  state  senator ;  was  in  tbe  county  nearly  all  of  the  canvass 201-202 

No  violence  during  the  canvass ;  a  peaceable  and  quiet  election 202 

General  Hampton  said  there  must  be  no  lawlessness  by  the  whites 202 

Told  his  hands  he  would  not  contract  another  year  if  they  voted  against  him.  203 
It  was  proposed  to  ride  through  the  county  and  make  a  noise  the  night  before 

the  election 20 

A.  H.  HARPER— WILLIAMSBURGH  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence;  is  a  farmer). 204 

No  fighting,  no  shooting,  no  intimidation  at  Lowndesville 204 

It  was  a  fair  election ;  witness  was  a  republican  until  the  canvass  opened....  205 

Republicans  at  Lowndesville  would  not  divide  time  with  democratiS 206 

States  reasons  why  he  left  the  republican  party 207 

W.  B.  BELL— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age^  residence ;  a  merchant  and  a  democrat) 207-206 

Was  at  Clinton  the  night  before  the  election ;  did  not  see  any  raiding 208 

Some  democrats  came  on  Monday ;  don't  know  they  were  armed 208 

Did  not  see  a  single  armed  man  around  the  polls •  208 

Thinks  the  vote  in  1876  the  same  as  in  1874 ;  reputation  of  Rice  and  others. ..  209 
Knew  the  proportion  of  whites  and  negroes;  from  the  proportion  of  votes  cast 

Judged  that  about  200  negroes  voted  democratic  ticket 210 

Don't  remember  the  name  of  any  one  who  spoke  of  reputation  of  Rice  and 

others 210 

Thinks  there  are  about  150  more  negro  voters  than  whites  in  the  county 211 

TOM  LOMAX— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  a  farmer  and  a  colored  democrat) 211 

Joined  the  party  of  his  own  free  will ;  did  not  see  any  arms 211 

Insults  by  colored  women ;  colored  men  would  not  listen  to  democratic  speak- 
ers    212 

Blnows  three  negroes  who  voted  for  Hampton;  General  Butler  asked  him 

what  he  was  going  to  swear  to 213-214 
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JERRY  WHITLOCK— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

PersoDal  record,  (ar®*  residence,  occnpatioo ;  is  a  colored  democrat) 214 

Some  people  in  Hamburgh  damned  Henry  Getzen 214 

Wife  going  to  leave  him  if  be  turned  democrat ;  she  left  afterward 215 

His  neph&w's  wife  left  him  because  he  was  a  democrat • 21G 

Colored  women  have  resolved  not  to  live  with  democratic  husbands 216 

JOHN  LEE- AIKEN  COUNTY.  ' 

Personal  record,  (residence ;  is  a  ditcher  and  a  colored  democrat) ••  217 

Was  not  forced  to  join  democratic  party ;  was  assaulted  and  beaten 217 

Dock  Adams's  men  rattled  their  bayonets  in  the  palings  as  they  passed  . ..  217 

8aw  Dock  Adams  get  a  tin  canister ;  a  man  said  it  held  cartridges 217 

Dock  Adams  and  his  men  carried  ammunition  to  the  drill-room 218 

Jim  Cook  arrested  men  for  drinking  from  the  town  spring,  and  made  them  pay 

fines — and  other  transactions .. : , 218 

Graves  robbed,  and  long  yellow  hair  exposed 219 

Cook  and  Attaway  take  i^  from  a  white  man  for  drinking  at  the  spring 2*20 

Reputation  of  Dock  Adams  and  Henry  Mays  is  very  bad. 220 

Heard  his  brother  and  Lawyer  Amim  say  Mays's  reputation  was  bad 221 

Heard  Stallings  and  a  shoemaker  say  Dock  Adams's  reputation  was  bad 222-223 

VINCENT  McKENNY— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  a  farmer,  &c.) 224 

Lives  two  miles  from  Hamburgh;  has  seen  two  militiamen  pass  with  their 

guns 224 

In  May,  Phillips  was  going  to  fix  up  the  guns  for  election 225-226 

Saw  where  the  graves  in  Hamburgh  had  been  dug  open 225 

Was  president  of  a  club  of  colored  democrats ;  was  not  forced  to  join 225 

There  was  many  a  one  that  was  forced  into  it ;  would  not  countenance  such  a 

thing 2^ 

Is  a  democrat  because  he  had  to  go  to  them  to  get  what  ho  needed — money, 

and  soon 227 

Henry  Mays  said  he  wanted  $1,000  for  the  damage  done  his  house  in  the  mas- 
sacre    227 

•Mays  kept  a  gambling-house ;  was  never  in  it;  saw  others  go  in 227-22S 

ALANSON  M.  RANDALL— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (officer  United  States  Army,  &c.) 228 

Was  aid  to  General  Braunan  at  Edgefit^ld  Court-House  election-day 228 

General  Brannan  did  his  duty;  vague  rumors  of  trouble;  no  official  report. ..  2*28 

Saw  everybody  voting  without  trouble  and  in  a  perfectly  peaceful  manner  ...  228 

Heard  yells  for  both  candidates ;  people  do  not  know  how  to  cheer 229 

Negroes  sung  campaign  songs;  whites  yelled  for  Hampton ;  heard  shots  fired.  2:29 
Trouble  was  reported  to  General  Brannan  ;  witness  was  sent  to  General  M.  C. 

Butler 232 

Was  not  sent  to  any  republican  ;  knew  General  Butler  was  a  democrat 230-232 

Does  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  any  colored  men  voted 232 

M.  C.  BUTLER— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  a  lawyer,  a  planter,  and  a  democrat) 232 

Was  one  of  the  canvassers  for  the  democratic  party ;  was  qnite  active 232 

Democrats  used  persuasive  measures ;  whites  almost  entirely  democrats 232-233 

Democrats  wanted  to  reach  the  colored  people ;  republicans  would  prevent  it.  233 

No  plan  to  intimidate  negroes ;  democrats  wanted  access  to  the  colored  people  2X{ 

Had  beard  that  there  was  to  be  a  division  of  time  at  political  meetings 233 

Arrangements  made  for  a  division  of  time  at  Edgefield ;  the  plan  agreed  upon  233 
Governor  Chamberlain  did  not  speak  his  time  out ;  witness  was  bitter  in  bis 

reply 234 

Want^ed  Chamberlain  and  Smalls  to  make  good  their  charges  or  stand  con- 
fessed as  liars 234 

Negroes  were  not  crowded  away  from  the  stand ;  no  other  noticeable  event 

during  the  canvass V35 

Was  at  Edgefield  Court-House  during  election ;  he  saw  no  obstructions 235 
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Major  Randall  oame  to  ask  if  there  was  any  obstruction ;  told  him  to  look  for 

himself 235 

Arrived  at  box  No.  2  in  time  to  suppress  a  slight  disturbance  there 2  5 

Suggested  that  the  soldiers  open  an  avenue  to  the  ))ollS|  which  was  done 2:^ 

Five  or  six  hundred  negroes  did  not  vote ;  no  desire  to  prevent  them ;  not  time 

enough 236 

Does  not  know  that  anybody  prevented  negroes  from  voting ;  witness  appealed 

to  whites  to  let  them  vote 236 

Saw  no  intimidation  ;  saw  nobody  attempt  to  frighten  anybody 2-^6 

Jesse  Jones's  reputation  is  bad ;  never  threatened  Bowie,  Simkins,  or  Cain ...  236 
Bowie's  reputation  is  bad  ;  was  asked  to  go  to  Hamburgh  as  counsel  for  A.  P. 

Butler 237 

Hears  that  young  Butler  and  Getzen  are  to  be  mobbed  by  negroes 238 

Was  joined  by  some  gentlemen  on  the  road :  asked  them  to  stop  at  Summer 

Hill • 238 

Meets  R.  G.  Butler  in  Hamburgh,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  collision  with 

the  militia 238 

Tommy  Butler  had  a  carbine,  and  perhaps  a  pistol .- 238 

Went  up  and  surveyed  the  ground  ;  meet«  Sparnick  and  Sam.  Spencer 239 

The  efforts  to  have  a  conference  with  the  militia  ofhcers 239-240 

Chides  Nelson,  a  colored  constable,  for  his  impudence;  makes  him  leave  his 

chair ' 240 

Asks  Rivers  if  he  was  trying  Poc.  Adams  as  a  general  of  militia  or  a  civil 

officer 240 

Other  efforts  to  arrange  a  peacefnl  ending  t-o  the  difficulty  and  their  failure..  241 

Never  demanded  the  arms ;  merely  suggested  that  they  be  sent  to  Columbia..  241 

Goes  to  Augusta ;  excitement  there ;  returns  to  Hamburgh 241 

Meets  a  committee  of  colored  men;  another  meeting  proposed  ;  its  failure 241-242 

Firing  commenced  soon  after;  it  was  near  night ;  attempts  to  fire  the  town..  242 

A  proposal  to  fire  the  armory  ;  advises  against  the  plan 242 

Thirty  negroes  arrested ;  three  men  killed;  advises  the  release  of  the  prisoners  242-243 

Went  home  about  12  o'clock  with  Colonel  Butler;  returned  next  morning....  243 

Was  not  at  the  ring  when  the  prisoners  were  taken  out  and  shot 243 

Had  no  control  over  the  **  unbridled  mob ;"  they  were  Irish  factory  jpeople. ..  243 

Thinks  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty  armed  whites  in  all 244 

There  wore  enough  to  commit  a  great  many  wrongs 244 

Had  no  pistol ;  made  no  threats ;  had  no  political  motive,  and  had  no  idea 

that  there  was  to  be  a  riot 244 . 

8aw  Governor  Chamberlain ;  he  intimated  **  that  there  was  no  blame  to  be 

attached  to  me" 245 

Thinks  Attorney-General  Stone's  report  of  the  massacre  very  unfair 245 

The  militia  company  not  legally  organized  ;  quotes  the  law 245 

Schiller's  character  bad ;  don't  know  who  fired  the  first  shot ;  was  held  to  bail . .  246 
Did  not  see  any  intention  to  intimidate  the  court;  has  demanded  that  the  in- 

.  vestigation  proceed 246-247 

Has  rendered  the  minority  (democratic)  of  the  committee  all  the  assistance  he 

could 247 

LEROY  F.  YOUMANS— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c. ;  is  a  lawyer  and  a  democrat.) 248 

Took  an  active  pa^rt  in  the  campaign  ;  it  was  remarkably  quiet 248 

It  was  a  speciaLdesire  of  General  Hampton  and  others  to  address  the  negroes..  249 
It  was  the  plan  and  policy  of  the  campaign  to  use  peaceable  means  to  get  ne- 
groes to  vote  with  democrats 249 

No  intention  to  nse  violence ;  a  general  feeling  to  employ  only  those  who  voted 

with  the  democrats 249 

Went  to  the  adjutant-general's  office  to  examine  the  records  regarding  Doc. 

Adams's  company 250 

Memorandum  of  the  record ;  law  quoted  to  show  what  is  required  of  such  or- 
ganisations  250-251 

Witness  states  the  action  of  the  courts  when  the  whites  came  before  it 251-252 

Knows  nothing  of  intimidation;  the  town  was  quiet 252 

No  violence  at  any  meetings  attended  by  the  witness 253 

RICHARD  C.  WATTS— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  occupation ;  is  a  democrat) 253 

Took  part  in  the  campaign ;  no  attempt  to  frighten  or  intimidate  any  person..  254 
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1^ 

Was  at  Laurens  Conrt-Houae  eleotion-day ;  il  waa  a  peaoefa],  calm,  and  qaiet 

election 254 

Saw  no  armed  men ;  a  great  many  oolored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket..  ^4-255 

Ladd,  deputy  United  States  marsbal,  said  it  was  a  quiet  election ;  no  arms  at 

tbe  polls 255 

Hunters  reputation  is  bad;  Butherford's  is  bad  in  every  way ;  so  are  Hender- 
son's and  Wheeler's 256-257 

Cross-examination  on  reputations :  Has  beard  only  white  men  and  democrats 

speak  of  these  men 258-259 

Two-thirds  of  the  whole  vote  of  the  county  oast  at  the  four  boxes  in  Laureiis.         260 

GEORGE  W.  BUSH— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (^S^i  residence^  &o, ;  is  a  democrat) 261 

Owned  the  plantation  where  tbe  Ellen  ton  affiiir  occurred "iSi 

Negrttes  with  a  guo  upon  shoulder  and  a  bag  upon  the  other 2ti8 

Crops  stolen  ;  stock  killed ;  has  to  guard  his  property  every  night 2@ 

Whites  as  well  as  negroes  are  engaged  in  this  marauainj^ 263 

Lives  between  Rouse's  Bridge  and  Union,  or  Double,  Bndge ......         2^ 

David  Bush  threatens  retaliation  for  the  shooting  of  Peter  Williams 963-264 

Bash  halloos  to  three  white  gentlemen;  they  did  not  notice  him 265 

Saw  meu  riding  toward  Harley's ;  has  a  talk  with  Bush,  and  gives  him  advice ; 

witness  is  always  armed 265-266 

White  parties  passing  alarmed  the  negroes ;  witness  advises  them  to  remain 

at  home 267 

Goes  witli  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  whites  to  Rouse's  Bridge ;  a  shot  is  fired 

at  them 268-289 

The  whiles  retire  a  short  distance ;  two  shots  fired ;  saw  Nelson  Bush  (colored) 

wotnded 2fl^^ 

A  negro  woman  sent  to  propose  a  conference  with  the  negroes 270 

Takes  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Pope  to  show  them  the  w^hites  were  acting 

by  authority 2T0 

Went  to  the  place  of  meeting;  no  negroes  came ;  saw  some  negro  spectators..         271 
The  negroes  send  a  messenger ;  the  conference ;  Col.  A.  P.  Butler  was  spokes- 
man  271-272 

Butler  shows  the  warraut  for  Pope ;  negroes  say  that  Pope  is  not  with  them..  272-273 

It  is  agreed  that  both  parties  disperse ;  whites  send  conriers  back 273 

Couriers  report  that  the  negroes  have  received  re-inforcements  and  arms  ....        274 

Went  home;  about  dark  heard  firing  at  Union  Bridge 274 

A  negro  woman  reports  2,000  negroes  under  arms ;  her  threats 275 

Becomes  alarmed  and  returns  to  his  home  to  guard  his  property ;  a  whit« 

party  gallops  away 275-276 

Whites  again  march  on  Union  Bridge  ;  witness  does  not  go 277 

Made  no  count  of  negroes  with  arms;  whites  had  no  political  motive 27S-2bO 

Never  made  any  threats  to  Dave  Bush  ;  characters  of  Nelson  Bush  and  others 

are  bad 2dl-^ 

Election  at  Boyd's  store  perfectly  quiet;  all  voted  who  were  eligible 282 

Cross-examination  as  to  the  bad  character  of  colored  republicans 282-2^ 

Thinks  fifty  negroes  had  arms  at  Union  Bridge;  knew  they  had  sixteen- 

shooters — 2d4-2S 

Saw  but  one  dead  body ;  saw  a  box  with  worms  working  out  in  the  ground..        ^ 

Names  six  negroes  who  were  proscribed  by  the  white  s 2t$ 

Witness  has  been  arrested  on  warrants  from  Gloster  Holland  for  larceny 2d6-2i^ 

Has  been  arrested  for  participation  in  the  Ellentou  assassination 2dd 

Recites  other  troubles  with  Gloster  Holland  and  negroes 290-291 

PAUL  F.  HAMMOND— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  a  planter  and  a  democrat) S91 

Went  to  Hurley's ;  saw  Peter  Williams  who  was  shot ;  he  lived  nineteen  days  2W 
Went  to  Rouse's  Bridge ;  found  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  armed  men 

there  anxious  to  negotiate ^ 

A  negro  conies  over  and  proposes  a  conference  ;  it  is  held 293 

Pope  demanded  ;  they  said  be  had  not  been  there;  both  parties  to  disperse  ..  ^ 

Tbe  blacks  said  they  had  gathered  to  protect  themselves 2M 

Sunday  night  the  whites  were  again  alarmed  by  re|>orts  of  negro  ontrages.. .  ^ 

Whites  camp  at  Ellentou  Monday  night  to  guard  the  town 294 

Tuesday  they  march  on  Rouse's  Bridge;  meet  the  Federal  troopa 294-295 
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Had  DO  political  motives  in  all  that  be  did ;  thinks  no  white  man  had 295 

Never  threatened  anyone:  is  opposed  to  proscription  in  any  form 295-296 

There  were  275  whites  in  his  party ;  Colonel  Botler  nominally  in  command. . .  296 
Thinks  there  were  seventy-five  to  one  hnndred  negroes  in  the  swamp;  jndged 

by  their  cheers 297 

Recognized  the  command  as  being  nnder  Batler  after  Sunday 297 

Is  under  bonds  for  participation  in  the  massacres.. 298 

M.  SOLOMON— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  a  merchant  and  a  democrat) 298-299 

Wash.  Bush  warns  negroes  at  witness's  store ;  Joe  Bowers's  threats  to  burn  gin- 
houses,  &c 299 

Bryant  Council  comes  for  advice  about  gathering  negroes  to  fight  the  whites.  299 

A  party  start  to  gather  up  guns ;  Simon  Coker's  52  guns 299-300 

A  party  of  negroes  drill ;  kept  a  list  in  Hebrew ;  his  clerk  copied  it 300 

Threats  by  various  negroes ;  names  of  whites  who  pass«>d  toward  the  bridge. .  301 
A  negro  disarms  a  white  man ;  the  gun  is  returned ;  Elinore  shot  at  by  Bush 

andKelsey 301 

Negroes  fire  at  the  whites ;  bridge  torn  up ;  goes  back  to  the  store 301-30'i 

Saw  a  light  Sunday  night ;  heard  a  drum  Monday  morning 302 

Negroes  march  up ;  threaten  to  shoot  witness's  clerk ;  he  begs  and  they  let  him 

off 302-303 

A  committee  searches  for  Woods ;  witness  gives  whisky  and  the  crowd  goes 

toward  Ellenton 303 

Was  on  the  jury  of  inquest  on  Bryant's  death  ;  peace  until  evening 304 

Whites  again  commence  passing  toward  Ellenton 304 

A  colored  democrat  shot  by  colored  men 305 

Could  not  tell  how  many  whites  he  saw,  because  so  many  were  passing ■   305 

Explains  why  list  of  guns  was  afterward  added  to  list  of  names ;  the  list 306-307 

J.  T.  BUTLER— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age;  is  a  democrat) 308 

Saw  three  colored  men  July  3 ;  Dave  Phillips  cursed  witness 308 

They  were  armed;  threaten  to  shoot  witness;   left  them  while  they  were 

cursing 309 

Getzen  and  witness  in  Hamburgh  July  4,  in  a  buggy 309 

Saw  the  company  drilling ;  did  not  notice  where  he  was  driving 309 

Horse  was  lazy ;  bo^  beat  his  drum  under  the  horse 309 

The  militia  curse  witness ;  they  finally  let  him  drive  through 309 

Could  not  have  passed  the  company  owing  to  a  ditch 310 

Did  not  curse  the  company ;   the  trial  of  Dock  Adams ;  Rivers  said   they 

were  no  militia 310 

Violent  conduct  of  Adams  and  Attaway  ;  witness  carried  his  rifle  to  court 310 

Trial  put  over  to  Saturday ;  went  to  the  court  Saturday  with  his  father  and 

General  Butler 311 

The  negroes  did  not  come ;  after  that  they  fired  on  the  whites 311 

Sixty  or  seventy  whites  present,  armed  with  pistols 311 

Witness  fired  two  or  three  times ;  General  Butler  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

affair 311 

Witness  went  home  with  his  father,  General  Biitler,  and  Sherood 312 

Only  Merri weather,  Cook,  and  Parks  had  been  killed  at  the  time  Butler  left..  312 

Heard  others  had  been  killed  next  morning 312 

Never  provoked  the  negroes 312 

The  trouble  was  caused  by  the  negroes  stopping  him,  and  afterward  firing  on 

tiiem,  from  the  armory 312 

Was  arrested  on  the  charge  ofmnrder ;  gave  bonds  for  his  appearance  at  court.  312-313 
Had  eighteen  loads  in  his  gun ;  cannot  tell  how  many  loads  were  in  it  next 

morning 314 

Could  not  have  passed  the  militia  company  without  backing  his  buggy 315 

The  negroes  cursed  him :  never  opened  his  mouth  in  reply 316 

Has  talked  with  General  Butler  a  good  many  times  about  this  affair 317 

Had  heard  they  were  to  be  mob^sd ;  about  sixty  neighbors  went  to  protect 

them 317 

Witness's  memory  is  so  poor  he  cannot  recollect  names  of  persons  present 318 

Cannot  estimate  anything,  or  show  anything  on  the  maps,  or  recollect  any- 
thing  : 319-323 
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HENRY  GETZEN— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  resideDce ;  is  a  farmer  and  a  democrat) ^ 

Goes  to  Hamburgh  ;  meets  the  company;  it  obstrncts  the  way 324-3S 

Dock  Adams  and  his  men  curse  and  threaten ;  Rivers  promises  to  investigate.  3*25-336 

The  trial ;  Dock  Adams  arrested  for  contempt ;  the  trial  put  over 326-;j:^ 

Threats  by  Attaway  and  some  negro  women ;  the  Butlers  gather  on  Saturday.  326-3:^ 

Tommy  Butler  had  his  rifle ;  witness  had  a  carbine;  all  had  pistols A.         3:9 

Was  at  the  justice's  office;  no  trial  had;  court  broke  up  in  confusion ^9-330 

About  five  o'clock  fifty  or  sixty  white  men  came  in  from  the  country  330 

At  very  near  dark  a  shot  was  fired  from  somewhere ;  and  after  that  there  was 

confusion 330 

"  There  was  such  a  crowd  of  Georgians  over  there,  and  rowdiee  " 330 

"  There  were  a  great  many  guns  fired  ;  weut  home  about  twelve  o^clock"  ....         331 

Saw  Merri weather,  Cook,  and  Parks  after  they  were  kille<l 331 

Has  been  bound  over  to  appear  at  court ;  never  threatened  any  one  in  his  life  332 

Names  men  who  came  from  six  to  fifteen  miles 333>3:{3 

Did  not  see  General  Butler  after  10  o'clock  ;  cannot  recollect  who  be  saw 

there S34 

Did  not  see  Attaway  at  all ;  saw  Jim  Cook's  body ;  started  for  home  at  12 

o'clock 3J5 

Had  talked  with  General  Butler  and  others  frequently  about  this  affair 335-3:{6 

Fired  at  the  negroes  in  t  he  Sibley  building ;  heard  the  cannon  fired 336 

The  whites  arrived  in  Hamburgh  about  .5  o'clock  ;  went  to  Ellenton 336,337 

Witness  ^'  done  the  best  he  could''  in  Hamburgh  ;  was  arrested  after  leaving 

the  presence  of  the  committee  for  intimidation 338 

JOHN  M.  LEITH— ABBEVn^LE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence  ;  is  a  planter  and  a  democrat) 3^ 

Was  at  Long  Cane  precinct  election -day  ;  everybody  voted  as  they  ple^ased.. .  340 

No  display  of  arms  ;  could  have  seen  any  demonstration 340 

Assisted  as  clerk  in  counting  the  votes ^ 

ROBERT  E.  CARROLL— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  occupation,  &c.) 340 

Recollects  the  Hamburgh  masacre ;  saw  armed  negroes  going  toward  Ham- 
burgh    341 

Knew  Jim  Stevens ;  saw  him  go  toward  night  and  return  about  12  o'clock 341 

J.  P.  MEALING,  (RECALLED.) 

Has  known  Louis  Schiller,  of  Hamburgh,  for  twenty  years 341-Mt 

His  general  reputation  is  bad  ;  could  not  believe  him  on  oath i>42 

Has  heard  Schiller's  mother  and  T.  P.  Shaw  sx)eak  of  bis  bad  character 342-343 

T.  P.  SHAW— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  a  farmer) 343 

Took  a  message  from  Robert  Butler  to  General  M.  C.  Butler,  July  6  or  7 343 

He  wished  General  Butler  to  assist  in  a  case  next  day 343 

General  Butler  said  he  would  go  if  he  could  get  a  buggy 344 

Harry  Maya's  reputation  is  very  bad;  tells  what  Stephen  Mays  and  others  said  344-345 

Was  informed  that  he  was  summoned  to  impeach  Mays 345 

Witness  only  swears  to  what  others  told  him 345 

H.  A.  SHAW,  (RECALLED.) 

0 

Knows  Louis  Schiller ;  would  not  believe  him  under  oath 346 

R.  J.  BUTLER,  (RECALLED.) 

Knows  Louis  Schiller;  don't  think  that  anybody  who  knows  him  would  believe 

him , 346 

Witness  used  to  keep  a  pack  of  dogs ;  *^  used  to  run  everybody,  white  or 

black" 346 

Negroes  have  killed  the  dogs  ;  have  caught  children  that  have  run  away «^ 

Had  quite  a  reputation  at  that  business 347 
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COLEMAN  BEATTY— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 
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Personal  record,  Tage,  resideDce ;  is  a  farmer  and  a  colored  democrat) 347 

Did  all  he  oonld  for  the  democratic  party  ;  spoke  at  various  places 347 

Knows  of  a  good  many  negroes  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket 347 

Negroes  wanted  to  join  democratic  clabs,  but  were  afraid  of  their  own 

people - 347-348 

Some  negroes  swore  at  him ;  has  been  badly  disturbed  while  speaking 348-349 

A  policeman  tried  to  keep  him  from  going  in  to  the  polls  to  vote 349 

Is  a  barber ;  cleans  up  gentlemen's  rooms,  and  shaves  them 349 

Never  suffered  any  political  injury ;  has  been  badly  scared 350 

The  policeman  who  stopped  him  has  since  been  indicted 351 

W.  E.  FLINT— RICHMOND  COUNTY,  GA, 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  and  occupation) 351 

John  Thomas  is  a  brother-in-law  to  Dock  Adams ;  he  lived  in  Augusta 352 

Saw  him  armed  with  a  pistol ;  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  little  fun  to-day..  352 
Thomas  repeats  the  same  idea  to  others ;  went  to  Hamburgh,  stopping  on  the 

bridge 352 

Heard  Attaway  order  the  men  up  into  the  drill-room 352 

Heard  him  order  the  men  to  shoot  Butler  or  any  of  his  crowd 352-353 

Heard  a  negro  boy  say  that  General  Butler  was  to  be  killed 353 

Did  not  hear  any  gun  or  the  cannon ;  was  at  home  asleep 353-354 

Has  talked  with  General  Butler ;  he  wrote  down  this  statement 354 

WILLIAM  WILSON— ABBEVILLE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age.  residence ;  a  farmer  and  a  democrat) 354 

Was  supervisor  of  election  at  Calhoun's  Mills;  was  there  the  night  before 

election 355 

About  twenty-five  white  men  were  there;  negroes  marched  up;  each  had  a 

club 355 

Negroes  crowded  whites  away  and  voted ;  Heard  had  a  personal  difficulty. ..  :^5 

The  trouble  was  not  political ;  does  not  know  that  Georgians  voted 355-356 

Greater  part  of  the  voting  was  over  when  the  trouble  occurred 356 

Saw  only  one  gun  in  the  morning ;  one  pistol  was  drawn 356 

Saw  Heard  vote ;  colored  manas^ers  would  not  vote 356-357 

Vickers,  a  white  man,  shot ;  but  few  men  in  Cade's  company  ;  saw  no  arms..  357 
They  made  no  effort  to  drive  people  away ;  republican  managers  were  not  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  certificate 357 

Saw  no  pistol  exhibited  ;  onl v  one  man  asked  for  the  certificate 357 

Saw  no  one  leave  the  polls ;  plenty  of  time  to  vote ;  did  not  see  any  one  knocked 

down 357 

Told  his  people  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  proscription  going  on . .  .^ 358 

The  men  who  were  most  violent  and  troublesome  were  not  to  be  hired,  &c- ..  358 

Cade's  character,  and  his  democratic  club ;  he  only  asked  for  the  certificate..  359 

HENRY  MEETZE— LEXINGTON  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  profession,  &c.) 359 

Chairman  of  democratic  executive  committee  for  his  county 360 

Took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign ;  had  no  trouble  in  the  county 360 

Is  a  State  senator ;  repu  blicans  defeated  a  registry  law 360 

LIEUT.  W.  A.  MILLER— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age ;  is  a  Regular  Army  officer,  &o, ) 360-361 

Was  at  Clinton  on  election-day  ;  there  was  no  violence  there 361 

When  a  colored  man  voted  there  was  a  general  holloing 361 

Men  in  red  shirts  would  come  galloping  in,  and  ride  around  the  square  hollo- 
ing   361 

Saw  no  intimidation  at  the  polls;  knows  nothing  of  what  took  place  outside.  361 
When  nbt  at  the  polls  was  with  bis  men ;  could  not  see  them  from  their  quar- 
ters    362 

Himself  and  wife  have  been  insulted  by  whites  while  traveling 352 

A  colored  man  once  reported  a  rape  on  his  step-daughter ;  he  said  officers  dare 

not  issue  warrants 362-363 

Two  hundred  men  were  riding  and  yelling  in  Clinton  the  night  before  election.  363 

Heard  guns  fired  during  the  night,  but  did  not  notice  it 363 
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^^ 
Has  been  told  by  colored  people  that  if  they  voted  repablican  ticket  they 

must  leave 964 

Colored  men  who  had  been  badly  whipped  came  in  in  September  for  protee- 

tion 304-^ 

A  number  of  colored  people  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  polls 365 

Keeps  aloof  from  politics ;  heard  whites  speak  of  the  rape  case 3^ 

Vory  little  authority  of  any  kind  in  Laurens  County 9G6 

THOMAS  YOUNG— ABBEVILLE. 

Personal  record,  (ase,  residence ;  is  a  miller  and  a  democrat) 367 

Organized  a  colored  democratic  club,  and  voted  161 3tk7 

They  voted  the  ticket  freely  at  Lowndesville  ;  saw  no  violence .. JS 

Gumn  tried  to  interfere  with  colored  democrats  ;  gentlemen  interfered 367-^ 

Kept  seventy-five  colored  voters  in  the  academy  and  in  store-house  one  night.        36S 

T.  C.  MAHAN— OCONEE  COUNTY. 

Personal  record, (age,  residence;  is  a  Catholic  priest) 370 

Has  passed  through  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  and  saw  much  of  the  white 

people 379 

Never  ex{)erienced  such  forbearance  and  peaoeableness  as  the  whites  show 

toward  the  blacks 370-371 

Colored  men  on  bis  plantation  were  afraid  to  vote  for  Hampton 371 

Think  all  in  his  church  are  democrats 372 

JAMES  KENNEDY— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  ai^utant-general  of  the  State) 3?2 

Is  ordered  to  produce  certain  papers  relating  to  the  Hambnrgh  militia  com- 
pany          3?2 

Some  are  not  on  file ;  is  told  to  state  facts  about  re-organization  of  the  com- 
pany   373-373 

Section  9  of  act  of  1874  read :  muster-roll  of  company  bears  date  of  April  5, 
1876 373 

Roll  contains  eighty-four  names ;  was  filed  about  Ist  of  Augnst 374 

No  commissions  have  been  issued  to  officers  of  company  because  roll  was  not 
filed 374-375 

No  paper  on  file  that  shows  re-organization  of  this  company  except  this  roll..  375-376 

Witness  has  been  in  adjutant-generaPs  since  1870;  gives  history  of  the  com- 
pany   376-377 

Eighty  stand  of  arms  and  2,000  or  3,000  rounds  of  ammunition  issaed  in  1870..        377 

No  ammunition  issued  since;  commissions  were  not  issued  to  the  lieutenants, 
for  they  held  over 377 

Knew  Dock  Adams  was  captain  because  Colonel  Williams  asked  for  his  com- 
mission   37S-379 

Is  examined  at  length  about  arms  and  ammunition  issued  in  the  State  at 
lar^e 380-3^ 

No  dispute  has  ever  arisen  about  old  officers  holding  over 3S 

LIEUT.  FRANK  H.  BARNHART— RI(5HLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record 382 

Was  at  Calhoun's  Mills  election-day;  had  ten  men ,  382 

A  row  between  deputv  United  States  marshal  and  some  men  from  Greorgia. ..  383 

The  marshal  assamtea  with  rocks  ;  witness  stopped  the  assault 383 

The  trouble  commenced  right  at  the  voting- place ;  whites  started  to  draw  pis- 
tols   388 

Saw  nothing  especial  during  the  canvass ;  there  was  some  alarm  among  the 

blacks 384 

J.  M.  ENGLISH— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 8fi5 

Was  at  Garner's  precinct,  on  the  Watoree  River,  on  election-day 3© 

A  colored  man  voted  republican  ticket  because  he  was  ^raid  t6  vote  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket 3i?&-38C 

Attempts  to  prevent  colored  men  from  voting  democratic  ticket III. I llll  '^d6^ 

Knows  of  no  other  attempts  by  republicans  to  overawe  democrats ! . ! .        387 

Told  their  hand#  that  they  show  favors  to  those  who  went  for  their  interests.        388 
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B.  F.  WHITTEMORE— DARLINGTON  COUNTY. 

Pago. 

Porsonal  record,  (age,  residence;  is  a  State  senator) 388 

Took  a  part  in  thie  campaigu ;  there  was  general  intimidation  throughout  the 

county - 38<^ 

How  intimidation  was  effected ;  a  republican  meeting  called  at  Timmonsville.  388 

Democrats  demand  half  of  the  time;  demand  is  refused 389 

Republicans  retire  to  a  school-bouse  to  bold  the  meeting ;  2,000  present 389 

Democrats  attend  l,i>00  strong ;  their  purpose ;  letter  fiom  one  leader  to  an- 
other   390 

"Come  down ;  brins  all  you  can ;  we  intend  to  have  a  division,  peaceable  if 

wo  can,  and  forcible  if  we  musf 390 

Desperadoes,  completely  armed,  surround  the  meeting 391 

Democratic  speakers  openly  stated  that  all  republicans  were  to  be  removed 

from  the  plantations 391 

Name  men  who  made  these  threats;  witness's  friends  guarded  his  house 392 

Republicans  compelled  to  vote  democratic  ticket  at  box  No.  1 393 

''They  proposed  to  carry  the  election  that  day" 393 

There  are  2,200  democratic  to  3,700  republican  votes  in  the  county 393 

Republicans  only  had  at  last  election  a  majority  of  800,  a  reduction  of  over 

1,000 394 

Was  in  Congress;  resigned  because  he  could  not  get  a  fair  hearing 394 

Has  been  State  senator  ever  since ;  term  expires  in  1878 394 

CAPT.  R.  E.  KELLOGG— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record '.. 395 

Was  at  Edgefield  election-day ;  General  Brannan  was  in  command 395 

Was  ordered  with  his  men  to  box  No.  2,  which  was  reported  closed 395 

While  on  the  march  was  passed  by  armed  and  mounted  white  men 395 

United  States  marshal  reported  that  mounted  white  men  were  obstructing  the 

polls 395-396 

Did  not  see  a  single  white  man  who  was  not  armed 396 

Sent  Lieutenant  Hoyt  to  open  a  passage ;  found  the  i>oll8  very  difficult  of 

approach 396 

Had  to  request  men  to  move  their  horses ;  General  Gary's  threats 396 

Tlio  men  were  cursing  and  yelling  "  Shoot !  "  "Shoot!  '''"Shoot!  " 396 

They  had  pistols  drawn  and  thumbs  on  the  hammers 396 

Lieutenant  Hoyt  could  not  get  through  the  crowd ;  the  alarm  of  the  negroes.  396-397 

White  men  had  bludgeons  and  ax-helves,  besides  pistols 397 

Advised  the  negroes  not  to  shout,  but  to  vote  quietly  and  get  away 397 

Polls  closed  at  six  o'clock ;  a  large  number  of  negroes  claimed  that  they  had 

not  voted 397 

Many  saw  they  could  not  vote  and  commenced  leaving  at  five  o'clock 397 

*'Did  not  see  a  negro  whom  I  knew  to  be  armed" 398 

Negroes  orderly  and  quiet,  except  shouting   for  the  candidates;    witness 

stopped  that 398 

The  night  before  election,  never  saw  so  much  disorder,  drunkenness,  as  then..  398 

Pistol-liriog  during  the  night :  hymn-tunes  interspersed  with  swearing 398 

General  M.  C.  Butler  wanted  to  make  a  speech  to  his  men ;  told  him  he  might 

if  he  omitted  politics 399 

After  Lieutenant  Hoyt  opened  the  way,  the  voting  was  steady  until  the  polls 

closed 399 

From  what  witness  saw  should  say  it  was  slow  voting 400 

His  wife  wrote  a  letter  which  was  published  in  an  Ohio  paper 400 

Witness  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  witness  takes  no  sides  in  politics 400 

Voted  against  permitting  negroes  to  vote  in  Ohio  in  1867 400 

HENRY  W.  PURVIS— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c,) 401 

Was  adjutant-general  of  the  State ;  gives  history  of  the  Hamburgh  militia 

company 401 

Adams  was  elected  captain,  1872;  was  never  commissioned  under  there-or- 
ganization   401 

The  commission  was  a»mere  matter  of  form 401 

General  intimidation  of  all  republicans;  how  it  is  done 401-403 

Is  cross-examined  as  to  the  re-organization  of  the  company  as  shown  by  the 

records 404-405 

Never  issued  any  ammunition  to  the  company ;  issued  ammunition  to  General 

Smalls- 405 
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Issued  arms  to  Cbarloston  police;  issued  no  other  arms  to  the  militia 405-406 

No  arms  nor  ammanition  ever  sent  to  Newberry  marked  '* Shoemakers'  tools".  406 
Members  of  the  regimeut  do  not  get  guiis  when  they  fall  iDto  hands  of  demo- 
crats    406 

Company  A,  commanded  by  Dock  Adams^  was  a  legally-organized  company..  40 J 

W.  R.  MARSHALL— FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age ;  is  a  trial-justice) 407 

Intimidation,  and  how  practiced  ;  is  offered  the  protection  of  a  rifle-clnb 407-4Oc3 

The  captain  stated  it  was  organized  for  protection ;  no  outrages  ha<l  been 

committed 408 

The  effect  of  these  organizations  was  to  frighten  and  alarm  colored  i>eople 408 

A  company  from  Kershaw  rides  into  Ridge  way ;  a  volley  fired  as  a  salute) 4*9 

Was  fired  on  at  night ;  since,  remains  at  home  after  dark 409 

Has  been  a  member  of  the  republican  party  since  its  formation  in  thaState. .  409-410 

Threatened  while  passing  quietly  along  the  street 410 

Wife  has  died  from  the  effects  of  continued  excitement 410 

Is  refused    redit  at  the  store  because  he  is  a  republican 410 

Nothing  but  the  timidity  of  the  negro  has  saved  his  life  during  the  campaign.  410 

Presence  of  soldiers  at  the  polls  preserved  the  peace 411 

It  is  unsafe  for  a  white  republican  to  express  his  sentiment>s 411 

Was  a  captain  of  horse  artillery  in  the  confederate  army  during  the  war 411 

A  great  reduction  of  republican  majority  at  last  election 41*2 

Witness  thinks  that  he  knows  what  ride-clubs  mean  when  he  sees  members 

shoot  at  him 41-2-413 

Witness  took  the  census  of  the  county;  states  the  proportion  of  white  and 

black  votes , 414-41 

R.  8.  Desportes  obliged  to  refuse  credit  to  witness 41 

J.  S.  R.  THOMPSON— SPARTANBURGH  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  a  lawyer  and  a  democrat) 417 

Was  commissioner  of  election;  had  a  number  of  hands;  did  not  intimidate 

them ^ 417 

Attended  a  meeting ;  saw  Flemming  pushed  off  of  the  st^ps 417-4ld 

He  said  he  was  not  hurt ;  saw  no  violence  whatever  at  the  election 418 

How  managers  are  appointed  and  returns  made  and  canvassed 418-419 

No  violence  during  the  canvass;  the  republican  commissioners  signed  returns 

without  hesitation 41^-420 

No  threats  or  violence  on  the  part  of  democrats  dnring  the  canvass 4*40 

Witness  gives  the  excess  over  the  usual  democratic  majority 420-4*20 

GEORGE  W.  NICHOLS— SPARTANBURGH  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  an  attorney  and  a  democrat) 4*21 

Was  candidate  for  probate  judge ;  attended  democratic  meetings 4*21 

No  violence  at  any  of  the  meetings  ;  a^l  passed  off  quietly 4*22 

Was  at  Woodruff's  on  the  day  of  election  ;  saw  Darling  there 4*2*2 

No  interference  with  voters ;  every  one  who  applied  could  vote 4*2*2 

Explains  the  interference  with  Flemming  at  the  joint  meeting 4'i3 

Flemming^s  character  is  bad ;  he  drinks^  and  fights,  and  carouses 423-4*24 

Has  bad  two  fights  with  democrats  of  high  character 424 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  STEWART— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record 424 

Was  at  Laurens  during  the  election;  saw  no  troable;  had  no  call  for  his 

troops 4*25 

LIEUT.  GEORGE  S.  HOYT— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record 4^ 

Was  at  box  No.  2,  Edgefield  Court- House,  on  the  day  of  election 425 

Was  directed  to  take  fonr  men  to  the  polls  to  force  a  way  for  w)ter8 426 

Found  horsemen,  armed  with  clubs  and  pistols,  drawn  np  around  the  entrance 

as  closely  as  could  be 426 

They  tried  to  prevent  negroes  from  voting ;  saw  a  voter  struck  over  the  bead 

with  a  club 4;26 
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The  man  who  stmck  was  a  democrat;  the  man  was  knocked  off  of  the  plat- 
form   426 

The  mounted  men  were  armed  with  revolvers  without  exception 426 

Before  election,  saw  armed  rifle-clnbs  assemble  to  attend  a  republican  meeting 

and  divide  time 427 

MADISON  CRAWFORD— MARION  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age^  &c,) 427 

A  party  of  whites  rode  up  to  his  place;  they  dismounted  and  let  down  his 

fences 428 

Went  down  to  see  what  the  trouble  was ;  is  ordered  to  halt ;  mqs,  and  is  pur- 
sued and  fired  upon 428 

Escapes  to  the  branch ;  whites  enter  his  house ;  threaten  and  beat  negroes 

there 428 

His  wife's  son  had  been  shot  at  his  brother  Simon's  house  the  night  before 428-429 

Went  to  see  his  brother  Simon's  house ;  doors  were  broken  down  and  other 

damage  done '        429 

Colored  people  go  to  the  swamps  through  fear  of  the  rifle-clubs 429 

There  were  soldiers  at  Marion  election-day ;  there  were  peaceable  times  there  430 

No  trouble  since  election  ;  republicans  have  been  driven  off  of  farms 430 

Witness  lives  on  his  own  land ;  knows  four  or  five  that  have  been  compelled 

to  move 430 

They  moved  because  they  voted  the  republican  ticket ^ 430 

The  whites  were  after  his  brother  because  he  was  a  republican  leader 431 

They  would  have  shot  him  if  they  had  a  fair  chance 431 

They  only  shot  two;  the  man  that  died  and  a  boy 431 

They  shot  at  me  because  I  was  a  republican  ;  was  never  charged  with  a 

crime 431 

ROSE  MOODY— MARION  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c) 432 

Lives  with  Simon  Crawford  ;  whites  come  and  call  for  a  light 432 

Crawford  sends  it  out  by  his  nephew ;  whites  knock  it  out  of  his  hand 432 

The  sheriff  leads  the  crowd ;  he  has  no  warrant ;  don't  want  any  for  a  radical 

nigger 432 

Crawford  comes  out  to  the  sheriff,  who, says  his  business  is  to  make  him  change 

his  politics 433 

Gk>ing  to  make  him  change  his  politics  or  kill  him 433 

The  whites ''  came  back  the  next  Tuesday  night  and  shot  among  us  all " 433 

A  man  and  a  boy  shot ;  a  pistol  put  at  witness's  head 433 

Let  her  go ;  shot  at  her ;  all  go  to  the  swamp ;  whites  return  and  destroy 

Crawford's  property 433-434 

Couldn't  tell  how  many  whites  were  there ;  was  too  scared  to  count 434 

AjTchie  Burnett  died  ;  Keith  Crawford  was  shot  through  the  thigh ;  York  Craw- 
ford through  the  shoulder 434 

Don't  know  whether  the  sheriff  is  a  bad  man ;  knows  he  kicked  up  mightily.  435 

KEITH  CRAWFORD— MARION  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c) 436 

Was  living  with  Simon  Crawford ;  Sheriff  Berry  and  crowd  came  to  Craw- 
ford's   436 

Their  threats;  they  leave  and  come  back  the  following  Tuesday  night 436-437 

Archie  Burnett  made  to  tote  water;  made  him  turn  his  back  and  shot  him..  '    437 

Witness  taken  into  the  road  and  shot  thrpugh  the  thigh 437 

Thinks  they  shot  him  to  keep  him  from  being  a  witness 437 

Simon  asked  sheriff  if  he  had  a  warrant ;  he  said  no,  and  he  didn't  want  any.  438 

They  did  not  charge  him  with  insulting  a  white  lady 438 

WILLIAM  A.  HAYNE— MARION  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &o.) 438 

Was  a  candidate  for  th«  le^slatnre ;  stumped  the  county 4'i8 

Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  captain  of  a  rifle-club,  demands  a  division  of  time  at  a 

republican  meeting 439 

Violent  and  threatening  conduct  of  rifle-clubs  on  other  occasions 439-440 

A  night  encounter  with  members  of  a  rifle-club;  their  violence  and  threats.. .  440-441 
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Men  threateued  that  If  thejr  voted  repablican  ticket  they  would  be  pat  off  the 

plantation 441 

A  report  that  Cra\9ford  wae  coming  to  bnrn  the  town  of  Marion 441-442 

Btores  and  residences  were  closed,  schools  dismissed^  and  the  rifle-clnbs 

assembling 442 

Simon  Crawfoitl  rides  in  in  a  gig  and  wadts  warrants  for  the  men'who  did  the 

killing 442 

Negroes  threaten  to  protect  themselves ;  conferences  to  promote  good  order..  AH 
Crawford  advised  to  Keep  ont  of  the  way ;  the  sheriff  drank  when  he  did  the 

shooting 443 

No  crime  charged  against  Crawford,  except  that  he  was  a  leader 443-444 

A  democratic  grand  jury  refused  to  find  a  bill  against  the  murderers 444-447 

Witness  always  advocated  fusion  of  the  races;  could  not  support  a  straight- 
out  democratic  ticket 44M47 

R.  B.  ELLIOTT— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record 447-448 

Is  major^eueral  commanding  thtf  militia  of  the  State 44d 

Gives  a  history  of  the  Hamburgh  company,  and  shows  official  records 44d 

Was  chairman  of  the  republican  State  committee 453 

Proposition  for  joint  discussion  between  General   Hampton  and  Governor 

Cbamberlain • 454 

Proposition  accepted  for  ten  peaces;  five  to  be  named  by  each  party 454-l» 

Democrats  want  to  name  the  order  of  all  of  the  meetings 455 

A  comraitttse  of  conference  proposed  to  arrange  details 455-456 

The  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee,  Mr.  Haskell,  does  not  think  a  com- 
mittee necessary 456 

Wituens  submits  a  draught  of  agreement  for  joint  discossion  to  Mr.  Haskell..  456-457 

WitneHH  accepted  the  democratic  dates  for  meetings  in  the  low  country 457 

Mr.  Haskell  objected  to  accepting  the  republican   appointments  in  the  up 

country 457 

Witness  explains  the  terms  "  up  country  "  and  "low  country" 458 

Pi  opoMed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  respective  committees 458 

Ottered  to  reduce  number  of  meetings  to  eight,  and  let  them  name  six  places.  458,459 

Democrats  want  to  name  all  the  dates  and  places : 459 

Republicans  refuse  to  consider  the  matter  further 459 

Democrats  propose  to  send  a  substitute  for  General  Hampton  to  republican 

appointments ^ 460 

This  proposition  was  declined  as  utterly  inadmissible 46D 

In  the  canvass  democrats  resorted  to  every  species  of  intimidation 461 

Heard  General  Ferguson  explain  the  Mississippi  plan;  it  pleased  the  people..  461-462 
General  Gary  indorsed  and  commended  Ferguson  ;  said  the  plan  worked  well 

in  Edgefield 4& 

Haskell's  speech  made  Ferguson's  seem  mild 463-463 

Haskell  and  armed  men  overawe  republican  meeting  at  Gadsden 463 

Cross-examination  as  to  the  militia-law  of  the  State 464-467 

Cross-examination  as  to  organization  of  Dock  Adams's  company 46{M70 

Haskell  said  of  Chamberlain :  ''A  mean,  miserable,  lying,  sneaking  cur,  who 

has  sneaked  off  to  Washington  to  the  man  Grant " 470 

Cross-examined  as  to  Governor  Chamberlain's  record  in  his  own  party 471 

Witness  never  assailed  the  integrity  of  Governor  Chamberlain ;  each  reports 

utterly  false 471 

Condemned  Chamberlain's  action  regarding  Judges  Moses  and  Whipper 472 

Table  of  last  and  other  elections  accepted,  and  put  in  documentary  evidence.  472-473 

In  three  counties  separate  lists  of  black  and  white  voters  were  not  kept 473 

In  Laurens  the  question  at  election  was  purely  a  race  issue 473 

Shows  that  there  are  1,040  colored  votes  to  be  accounted  for 475-474 

In  Edgefield  there  are  1,293  colored  votes  to  be  accounted  for 474 

General  Hampton  received,  in  Edgefield,  3,545  more  votes  than  white  votes..  474 
He  received  2,252  more  votes  than  are  white  males  and  colored  voters  not  ae- 

counted  for 474 

Election  statistics  for  the  State 475-476 

FRANK  H.  EATON— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence ;  is  a  United  States  commissioner) 476 

Wa«  in  Barnwell  Couuty  in  October ;  as  an  officer  conversed  with  leading 
democrats.  J _ 477 
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GeDeral  iptimidation ;  a  man  arrested  for  an  attempt  to  shoot  a  republican 

speaker  on  the  stand 477 

He  is  released  and  renews  his  threats,  the  night  before  election,  at  Laurens  . 

Court-Uouse 478 

**  Yelling,  bowling,  cursing,  and  discharging  of  ^uns  and  pistols " 478 

The  town  full  of  arwed  men  in  red  and  blue  shirts 478  ' 

Two  hundred  armed  men  surround  the  polls;  arrests  on  frivolous* charges 478-479 

How  intimidation — within  tbe  law — was  conducted  at  the  polls ' 479. 

Colored  republicans  left  without  voting  ;  witness  is  threatened  i 479-480 

Goes  to  the  United  States  soldiers  for  protection ;  takes  a  guard  to  the  rail- 
way station  •. « 480 

Cross-examined  as  to  his  dfficial  acts  in  Barnwell  and  Laurens ,.. .  480-483. 

JAMES  C.  THOMPSON— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  obcupation,  ^du).) 483 

Attended  a  meeting  in  Edgefield  as  United  States  commissioner 484 

The  town  filled  with  rifle-clubs ;  General  Butler  leads  1,600  around  the  meet- 
ing  :..:.-." 484 

General  Butler  was  in  command ;  the  men  were  under  excelleixjt  discipline 

and  control 485 

Tells  how  the  rifle-clubs  broke  up  the  republican  meeting  at  Newberry 485 

Was  editor  of  the  Union-Herald  ;  left  it  rather  than  support  R.  B.  Elliott 486 

Did  not  arrest  any  one  while  attending  political  meetings 488 

JOHN  A.  LYLE8— CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &o.) 488 

Was  told  by  democrats  if  he  voted  republican  ticket  he  should  not  have  em- 
ployment    488 

Has  been  denied  work  since  election ;  .was  told  he  could  not  get  any  more....  488 

Democrats  used  bogus  republican  tickets  at  the  polls 499 

Has  been  arrested  in  Chester  for  intimidation  of  colored  democrats 489 

HENRY  SPARNICK— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record 490 

Was  probate  judge  of  Aiken  County  in  July  last 490 

Was  counsel  for  Attaway  and  others  July  6 ;  an  excited  crowd  was  in  attend- 
ance   490 

R.  G.  Butler  was  indignant  that  counsel  should  be  employed 490 

Witness  saw  that  the  process  was  illegal,  not  even  a  summons 490-491 

Withdrew  as  counsel,  for  an  appeal  could  be  taken ;  trial  then  proceeds 491 

Postponement  until  Saturday ;  goes  there  to  help  qniet  matters 491 

R.  G.  Butler's  excited  and  violent  manner;  General  Butler  arrives;  men 

come  in 492 

Has  a  conference  with  General  Butler ;  he  wants  the  negroes  to  surrender  their 

arms  and  apologize 492 

Officers  afraid  to  go  to  General  Butler  on  account  of  armed  men  present 493 

Rivers  starts  alone  to  confer  with  General  Butler;  advised  the  officers  to  go  ; 

thinks  they  would  have  been  safe 494 

Witness  used  his  influence  to  keep  colored  men  off  of  the  streets 494 

They  were  much  alarmed ;  witness  thought  it  best  to  leave  Hamburgh 495 

As  he  was  leaving  saw  horsemen  take  positions  as  pickets 495 

Witness,  thinking  it  useless  to  return  to  Hamburgh,  took  a  train  and  went 

home 495 

No  obstruction  to  a  buggy  passing  the  company  in  the  street 497 

Examined  the  ground  carefully  and  thinks  the  ditch  did  not  reach  the  well. . .  497 

Atta way's  character  was  that  of  a  straightforward,  truthful  man 496 

Had  many  transactions  with  Attaway ;  always  found  him  pleasant,  but  a  man 

of  spirit 498 

T.  tf.  CLOUD— FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence;  is  a  merchant) 498 

Knows  Warren  R.  Marshall ;  his  credit  is  not  good ;  has  long  been  owing  wit- 
ness    498 

47  S  O 
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Personal  tronbles  between  Marshall  and  Smart ;  Marshall  says  he  was  fired  on  499 
Evidence  that  no  firing  took  place ;  politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ^9-600 
No  intimidation  except  by  colored  repablioans  on  democratic  negroes ^        500 

B.  W.  EDWARDS— DARLINGTON  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  a  lawyer  and  a  democrat) 500 

Took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign ;  democrats  had  a  peace  policy 501 

Had  a  democratic  clab  in  every  town ;  knows  Whittemore ;  heard  him  speak..  501 
He  told  the  blacks  that  they  would  be  made  panpers  and  remanded  to  slavery  502 
Whittemore  also  advised  the  negroes  to  come  prepared  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves  ^... £02 

Had  information  that  there  was  ^ing  to  be  tronble  in  Timmonsville 503 

Witness  and  others  rode  down  without  invitation  from  any  one 504 

Saw  negroes  loading  a  wagon  with  arm^ ;  saw  them  armed 504 

Saw  but  thirty  to  fifty  guns  in  the  hatids  of  white  men;  only  fifty  mounted 

men  went  to  the  speaking .* 605 

There  may  have  been  fift^n  hundred  democrats  in  Jbown ;  not  true  that  five 

hundred  rode  to  the  meeting 5(S 

One  hundred  colored  republicans  drawn  up  with  arms  in  their  hands 505-^ 

Gordon  (republican)  said, "  We  would  have  cleaned  them  out" 506 

Intimidation  of  colored  democrats  by  women 507 

Never  threatened  to  discharge  republican  voters ;  never  be^^  the  threat  made  507 

Simply  proposed  not  to  rent  their  lands  to  republicans 506 

Republicans  stored  arms  near  the  polls ;  democrats  would  have  been  danger 

if  armed 506 

Has  seen  more  shooting  by  republicans  than  by  democrats 508-609 

General  turbulent  conduct  of  colored  i^publicans ;  knows  of  repeating  at  the 
polls 509^11 

D.  F.  BERRY— MARION  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  sheriff  and  a  democrat) 512 

Was  never  in  Jail  for  theft ;  was  in  jail  for  assault  and  battery 512 

From  information  he  had,  went  to  Simon  Crawford^s  house  to  tell  him  what 

he  had  heard 513 

Crawford  said  the  tales  were  false,  f^nd  explained  the  object  of  the  club 512-^13 

Shook  hands  with  Crawford,  and  parted  friends,  as  witness  thon^t 513 

On  following  Sunday  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  town  among  the  whites        513 

Crawford  comes  into  town  with  a  bod3^-gnard :  they  were*  not  armed 513 

Peace- warrants  issued  for  Crawford ;  goes  with  posse  to  arrest  him 514 

Is  fired  upon;  one  of  the  posse  wounded  in  the  Moulder 514 

A  colored  boy  brought  out  of  a  barn ;  he  attempts  to  escape ;  witness  fires  and 

wounds  him ...... .        515 

The  posse  again  fired  on  and  a  colored  prisoner  mortally  wounded 515 

Did  not  find  Crawford ;  arrested  him  afterward  near  Marion 515 

Crawford^s  reputation  is  bad;  he  is  a  violent  fellow....   , 516 

Don't  know  of  any  store-house  or  wine-house;  the  posse  did  not  touch  any- 
thing   .« «        516 

Witness  and  Campbell  were  arrested  and  bound  over  to  appear  in  United 

States  court 516-517 

Gin  and  mill-houses  burned  since  the  trouble ;  Isaac  Butler,  colored  democrat, 

was  beaten 517-51^ 

Thinks  he  was  justifiable  in  shooting  the  boy  when  he  resisted  by  trying  to  ran 

away 518-519 

Had  no  warrant  for  the  boy ;  cannot  recollect  how  many  men  went  with  him..  519-5siO 
Captain  Evans  was  captain  of  a  rifle-club ;  most  of  the  men  were  members.. .  520-^1 

Names  of  men  who  were  present ;  thinks  he  asked  Evans  to  go  with  him 521-522 

Was  not  recognized  as  a  democrat  when  elected 5^ 

JOHN  FREYER— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  was  corporal  in  the  company) 583 

Was  in  Hamburgh  July  8 ;  names  of  whites  he  saw  there 534 

Every  white  man  he  saw  was  well  armed ;  went  into  armory  for  protection .. .  5S4 
Late  in  the  evening  the  answer  came,  *^  The  general  says  we  must  give  up  our 

arms" .' 534 

General  Butler  places  his  men ;  whites  commenced  the  firing S24-525 
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Not  all  in  the  armory  had  arms ;  many  had  left  their  gans  at  home .     525 

Adams  hears  the  order  to  bring  the  cannon ;  gets  his  men  ont 525 

Attaway  became  alarmed ;  took  part  of  the  men,  who  broke  and  hid  among 

the  houses 525-526 

Went  into  Schiller's  printing-office;  is  captured  there ;  threats  of  the  whites.'        526 

Is  taken  to  the  dead  ring ;  names  of  men  in  it ;  Attaway  threatened 526 

Getzen,  Tom  Batler,  and  others,  take  Attaway  out  and  shoot  him 527 

Dave  Phillips,  Hamp  Stevens,  and  Minyard  are  killed ;  Curry  escapes ;  'is  fired 

on  as  he  runs 1 : 527 

'^  What  better  fun  do  you  want  than  that,  by  Grod  I "    '*  Let's  shoot  after  them 

like  rabbits" 527-528 

All  of  the  prisoners  made  to  get  on  their  knees  and  swear  not  to  bear  witn^fss. .  528 

The  prisoners  run  and  are  fired  on  ;  Willis  Hammond  wounded 528 

Men  were  all  out  of  the  armory  Svhen  the  cannon  came ^ 528 

The  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  abutment  of  the  bridge .      529 

MEYER  WELDEN— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY.      • 

• 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 529 

Was  at  Edgefiuld,  box  No.  1,  electiuu-day ;  the  polls  crowded  by  whites 530 

Wen  t  to  box  No.  2,  could  not  vote  tl>cre ;  came  back  to  box  No.  1 530 

General  Butler  had  placed  red-shirts  around  the  polls ;  his  threats 530 

Went  back  to  box  No.  2,  could  not  vote ;  went  home "       530 

Did  not  vote  at  box  No.  1  because  **  Mr.  Scott  Shepherd  drawed  his  pistol "..  531 

DOCK  MARTIN-EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) *       531 

Was  supervisor  at  Red  Hill  precinct ;  found  the  box  surrounded  by  democrats.  531 
Was  told  that  he  would  be  mobbed ;  democrats  clustered  around,  and  witness 

left 531 

Left  for  fear;  knew  his  life  was  in  danger;  about  one  hundred  armed  men 

around  the  box.... 531-533 

Came  to  Edgefield ;  was  once  stopped  by  General  Butler ;  finally  voted  at  box 

No.  1 532 

Red  Hill  is  thirteen  miles  from  Edgefield ;  a  number  came  with  him 

Was  offered  (3,000  to  carry  the  township  for  the  democrats 533 

WILLIS  ADAMS— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY.  ^ 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 534 

Was  at  Edgefield,  box  No.  2,  ( the  school-house,)  election-day 534 

Was  struck  over  the  head  by  a  club,  (showing  the  scar) &M 

Saw  others  who  had  been  struck ;  witness  voted  after  he  was  struck 1  534 

GEORGE  GILES— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  is  a  carpenter  and  a  colored  democrat) 534-535 

Voted  at  Laurens  Court- House  of  his  own  free  will ;  it  was  a  quiet  election..  535 
Belongs  to  a  democratic  club ;  does  not  know  that  any  colored  democrat  was 

abuscdby  republicans 535 

Democrats  furnish  him  with  all  of  the  work  he  has 535 

D.  B.  COTTON— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (ajfe,  residence,  &c.) 535 

Was  clerk  of  the  board  of  managers  at  Edgefield,  box  No.  1 636 

The  box  was  to  be  placed  under  the  arch ;  Glover,  democratic  manager,  car- 
ried it  up/Stairs 536 

The  democrats  commenced  voting  first;  they  also  obstructed  the  way  to  the 

polls 536 

Four  or  five  hundred  voters  came  from  box  No.  2 ;  they  are  turned  back 537 

Could  easily  see  out  from  where  he  was  seated 537 

W.  H.  GILCHRIST— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 53S 

Was  manager  of  election  at  Liberty  Hill  precinct 538 

Democrats  voted  two  tickets  at  a  time ;  a  Georgian  voted 538 

Knows  of  men  who  have  beeu  turned  off  their  places  since  election 533 
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ARCHY  WELDON— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

PersoDal  record,  (residence,  &c.) 539 

Went  to  Edgefield,  box  No.  1 ;  could  not  vote ;  went  to  box  No.  2 540 

John  Swearingen  woald  not  let  him  vote;  went  back  toward  box  No.  2 540 

Was  turoed  back  there,  and  again  returned  to  box  No.  2 540 

Was  again  threatened  by  Swearingen  ;  left  the  polls;  was  assaalted 540 

Was  warned  to  leave  the  township  or  bemnrdered .• 540 

Is  one  of  five  negroes  who  own  250  acres  of  land .^1 

Has  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  again  a  candidate ;  was  beaten 541 

Only  nine  republicans  voted  at  Collier's ;  about  one  hundred  and  forty  negroes 

follow  the  democratic  party 54*2 

LAWRENCE  CAIN-EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 54^ 

Was  chairman  of  the  republican  county  oomsnittee 54*J 

History  of  the  Edgefield  meeting  which  was  broken  up 542-543 

Greneral  Butler  said  that  he  could  take  twenty  of  bis  men  and  whip  ev^iy 

nigger  there '. ".  544 

Democrats  demand  that  their  speaker  shall  address  a  republican  convention..  544 

The  convention  is  adjourned ;  the  speech  was  made  ;  witness  replied 544 

General  Gary  demanded  half  of  the  election -managers 544 

Dare  not  send  managers  out  from  the  court-house  as  formerly 54i) 

Parties  whipped;   threats  of  extermination;  witness  dare  not  canvass  the 

county 545 

Received  threatening  letters ;  submits  them  to  the  committee 545 

Thought  that,  if  they  treated  Governor  Chamberlain  as  they  did  it  was  not 

wise  to  canvass  the  county 546 

Greneral  Butler's  threats  to  witness;  names  of  men  who  heard  them 546-547 

Riotous  conduct  of  rifle-clubs  at  a  republican  meeting 547 

Crowd  in  town  the  night  before  election  ;  witness's  house  was  stoned 547 

Voters  reported  that  they  could  vote  at  either  box  No.  1  or  box  No.  2 547-648 

Major  Kellogg  sent  to  box  No.2;  witness  voted  there 548 

How  voters  were  delayed  and  others  allowed  to  vote 548 

Hears  that  they  are  through  voting  at  box  No.  1,  and  sends  some  400  voters 

there 549 

These  voters  are  turned  back  by  horsemen  deployed  across  the  street 54U 

Witness  goes  to  General  Brannan  to  get  assistance ;  is  followed  by  G^enend 

Butler 549 

General  Butler  states  that  witness  is  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles 549 

He  also  said  that  the  whites  had  given  up  box  No.  2  and  had  a  right  to  box 

No.  1 549 

General  Brannan  said  a  way  must  be  cleared  to  the  polls 549 

The  republicans  could  not  vote  after  all ;  many  went  to  box  No.  2 54^-550 

Witness  was  cursed  and  threatened  by  (General  Butler  and  others 550 

Thinks  that  at  least  700  or  800  failed  to  vote  at  all 560 

Is  contesting  General  Gary's  seat  in  State  senate ;  found  that  900  men  did  not 

vote , 550 

House  twice  stoned  in  one  night;  wife,  lately  confined,  was  much  alarmed. ..  550-551 

More  disturbance  on  Wednesday  than  on  election-day 551 

Republican  commissioners  dare  not  come  in  to  receive  the  boxes 551 

Witness  advised  them  to  come;  Jones  at  last  came .'351 

The  vote  was  canvassed  Friday ;  many  strangers  were  in  town 552 

The  reputations  of  Graham,  Williams,  Bo  wen,  Jones,  and  Henderson  are  good.  552 

Was  not  allowed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  last  election 553 

Democrats  complain  of  tbe  last  census ;  democrats  took  census  16  of  the  21 

townships 553 

The  men  were  competent ;  cross-examined  in  relation  to  afiSdavits  of  men  who 

did  not  vote 554>556 

MRS.  DORA  DENNIS— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record, (residence,  &c.) 556,557 

About  thirty  or  forty  came  there,  all  white  men  ;  they  called  for  my  husband.  557 
They  told  him  to  come  out  in  the  yard ;  when  there  they  said  they  would  kill 

him 557 

"Every  man  to  his  place ;"  and  they  shot  him  down  right  at  the  door 557 

John  Kellett  is  the  man  who  called  him  out  and  talked  to  him 557 

Names  of  white  men  present ;  Dennis  lived  from  Sunday  until  Tuesday 568 

Dennis  was  shot  because  he  was  supposed  to  know  something  of  Garlingtouy 

a  negro  charged  with  robbery So9 
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HARRISON  HUNTER— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

PaRC 

Personal  record,  (resideDce,  ap^e,  &c.) 559 

Was  deputy  marshal  at  Hampton's  box  on  election-day 559 

Democrats  said  that  if  blacks  voted  republican  ticket  tbey  couldn't  get  a  home 

in  the  county 559 

Threatened  to  shoot  witness  that  day ;  a  big  vote  on  the  white  men's  sidd 559-560 

Heard  colored  men  saying  they  could  ^ot  vote 5G0 

PRINCE  CHOICE— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &;c.) 560 

Was  visited  by  white  men  the  night  before  election;  they  wanted  my  arms..  561 
Was  taken  out  and  sat  on  a  stump;  asked  me  who  I  was  going  to  vote  for, 

&c 561 

Told  them  I  was  not  going  to  vote  at  all ;  they  said,  **  Qo  on  back  " 561 

They  had  pistols,  which  they  presented  at  me..... 561 

JAMES  SAXTON— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age ;  is  a  farmer  and  a  democrat) 562 

Voted  at  Clinton ;  saw  no  arms  and  no  violence ;  heard  no  threats 56*2 

Is  a  class-leader  and  ezhorter ;  church-members  would  not  listen  to  him 56'i 

Was  cursed,  and  his  life  threatened,  by  republicans 562 

Thinks  four  hundred  colored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at  Clinton 56^^ 

Has  not  been  in  his  church  in  three  months,  just  to.  keep  from  fusses 563 

IjOu  Davis  said  it  was  funny  to  hear  a  democrat  pray 563 

Thinks  five  thousand  whites  voted  at  Clinton  .^ 564 

Never  saw  a  fairer  election ;  about  five  hundred  colored  democratic  votes  were 

cast i •. 564 

Thinks  about  two  hundred  colored  republican  votes  were  cast 564 

Is  a  democrat  because  *' they  are  my  help" 564 

HENRY  GARLINGTON— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &o.) — .  565 

House  visited  Saturday  night  before  election  by  about  thirty  men  armed  with 

pistols 565 

Witness  hid ;  they  told  his  wife  that  if  he  voted  they  would  kill  him 565-566 

The  whites  rode  very  often ;  they  visited  Turner  Hammond 566 

Voted  at  Laurens ;  dare  not  come  back  until  a  day  or  two  after  election 566 

A.  C.  HASKELL  RECALLED— THE  STATE. 

Did  not  make  a  speech  on  the  16th  of  Augnst 567 

The  proposed  Joint  discussion  fell  through,  because  General  Hampton  could 

not  depart  from  his  engagements 567 

Furnishes  statistics  of  elections  and  census  to  rebut  testimony  of  R.  B.  Elliott  568-576 
Adds  copy  of  resolutions  of  democratic  State  convention,  of  March  15,  1876..  576-577 

HENRY  E.  HAYNE— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (is  secretary  of  state,  &c.) 577,585 

Was  at  Edgefield  Court-House  in  September ;  the  rifle-clubs  ride  around  Cain's 

house  yelling 578 

Rifle-clubs  take  possession  of  the  speiikers'  stand ;  Butler  and  Gary  open  the  » 

meeting  ...• 578 

Butler's  and  Gary's  insults  to  Governor  Chamberlain 57&-579 

Armed  white  men  board  the  railroad  train  searching  for  Governor  Chamber- 
lain    579 

Their  insults  to  passengers,  and  threatening  language 579 

First,  second,  third,  eighth,  and  twelfth  Butler  cavalry 580 

Butler  and  Gary  rode  at  the  head  of  1,600  cavalry  at  second  Edgefield  meeting  580 

Had  to  stop  the  meeting  until  they  rode  around  and  away 580 

Democrats  always  called  a  meeting  at  the  same  place  and  time  republicans 

did 581 

How  republican  speakers  were  interrupted  ;  **  You  know  yon  lie! "  &o 581 

A  man  attempted  to  shoot  a  republican  speaker  at  Blackville 581 

United  States  troops  were  sent  down  and  quiet  was  restored ,       581 

When  republicans  were  largely  in  majority  rifle-clubs  did  not  appear 581 
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Tbe  slienff  led  the  rifle-clubs  at  Marion ;  republicaDS  refuse  a  joiat  meetiog..  581-^ 

Repnblicans  went  to  anotber  place  to  bold  tbeir  meetiD^ 53 

Democrats  follow  under  tbe  lead  of  tbe  sberiff  and  break  up  the  meeting 5® 

Railway  trains  boarded  by  armed  men  and  gentlemen  insalted  in  presence  of 

ladies , 583-584 

A  railway  cduipauy  disqbarges  a  man  wbo  bad  been  twenty-nine  years  in 

tbeir  employ  because  be  voted  republican  ticket 581 

Numbers  of  men  bave  been  discharged  for  a  similar  reason 584 

Resolutions  to  similar  e£fect  wete  published  in  State,  county,  and  city  papers.  584-^Vj5 

It  was  termed  "  preference  not  proscription" 585 

Would  never  bave  got  away  from  Edgefield  alive  but  for  General  Butler 5ti6 

General  Butler  said:  *'  We  propose  to  go  on  election-day  and  run  right  over 

you" 586 

General  Ferguson,  advocating  tbe  Mississippi  plan,  said,  *^  Take  cbarge  of  tbe 

leaders!" 586 

General  Gary's  insulting  language  toward  President  Grant 566 

Tbe  parading  of  uniformed  and  armed  men  in  superior  nnmbers  is  intimida- 
tion of  the  worst  sort 587 

Wby  tbe  joint  discussion  failed  ;  democrats  wanted  to  name  all  of  tbe  appoii.t- 

ments 587-5^« 

Cross-examination  on  tbe  subject  of  carrying  arms  at  meetings 58>!$ 

When  witness  spoke  be  spoke  witb  a  pistol  in  bis  pocket  and  bis  band  on  it..         5c8 

Cross-examination  on  tbe  subject  of  loyalty 5!© 

General  Ferguson  explains  tbe  Mississippi  pan  at  length,  in  tbe  pre8«:uce  of 

Geuenil  Hampton,  August  16,1876 590 

Generul  Hampton  did  not  protest  against  it;  it  was  a  democratic  ratiflcation 

meeting 590-501 

Wb}'  tbe  republicans  refrained  from  collisions  witb  tbe  democrats 591 

Wby  republicans  avoided  joint  discussion;  Butler  said  *'Keip  quiet ;"  Gary 

said  "Goon." 591 

A  wbite  man  bad  a  Winchester  rifle  pointed  at  GU>veinor  Ciiamberlaiu's  back 

three  times 591 

Cross-examination  on  democratic  desire  to  avoid  collisions 592-593 

LEROY  F.  YOUMANS.  (RECALLED.) 

Tbe  general  repntation  of  Judge  Cooke  is  good 594 

Has  never  lived  in  the  same  town  witb  him 586 

J.  G.  BLUE— MARION  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence ;  is  a  lawyer  and  a  democrat) 595 

Was  a  candidate  for  legislature;  no  intimidation  in  the  canvass. 1 595 

About  400  negroes  voted  the  democratic  ticket 5i6 

Never  used  threats  or  violence  to  colored  n^en  ;  does  not  know  that  any  one 

did 596 

The  grand  effort  in  our  State  was  ft»r  Hampton 596 

Crawlbrd's  reputation  is  bad;  san*  bim  como  into  town  with  an  armed  band..  596 

Saw  a  yonng  man  witb  the  sheriff  who  hi.d  been  shot  through  tbe  shoulder..  597 

Hayne  said  the  negroes  were  bettrr  arnifd  than  the  whites 596 

Ho  did  not  want  to  have  any  iliiliciiliy  ;  buid  Crawford  bad  gone 5W 

Has  seen  Berry  drunk  frequently  since  he  was  sheriff' , 5^ 

Cannot  tell  who  be  has  heard  Kpeak  of  Crawford^s  reputation 599 

WILLIAM  G.  H1NNENT--FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (ngo,  residiMice,  &c. )•---• 599 

A  lar^e  number  of  iu7;roes  mairhcd  up,  armed  with  ax-belves  and  sticks 599 

A  radical  negro  threatened  to  kill  a  democratic  negro;  locked  the  latter  up  to 

save  him 600 

Women  made  their  huHbands  vote  the  radical  ticket 600 

MrH.  Marshall  died  of  disease;  Marshall  was  never  proscribed;  he  is  a  bank- 
rupt  600-^1 

Was  lieutenant  of  a  rifle-club ;  sent  for  forty  breech-loading  Enfield  rifles....         601 
Formed  tbe  cln b  al  ter  hearing  of  the  riots  in  Charleston 601-4j02 

WILLIAM  NELSON— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) G03-607 

Was  constable  in  Hamburgh  ;  was  at  Ri versus  office  the  day  of  the  trial 602-603 

General  Butler  orders  witness  to  go  for  Rivers  j  be  refuses  to  go 603 
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Bntler'B  threatening  and  profane  language ;  Robert  Batlor,  Chaffee,  Getzen, 

and  Tom  Butler  draw  guns  and  pistols  on  witness 003 

Rivers  opens  court ;  witness  calls  Dock  Adams  and  others ;  they  do  not  come.  (303 

In  an  hour  saw  the  armed  white  men  assemble  in  the  streets ()()3 

Names  of  armed  white  men  who  were  present G04 

Witness  told  Rivers  he  was  going  to  leave ;  went  to  the  drill-room  for  protec- 
tion    ()04 

Went  on  top  of  the  drill-room ;  saw  the  first  shot  fired  ;  it  was  from  the  river 

bank (04 

Fif tQ0n  or  twenty  shots  was  fired  before  return  was  made ()U4 

Dock  Adams  said  they  had  gone  for  a  cannon  ;  escaped  with  Parks (304 

Jumped  over  into  Davis's  yard;  Robert  Butler  said,  *'  There  goes  a  God  damn 

nigger'' 604 

Parks  was  killed  in  Davis's  yard ;  **  God  damn  him,  I  got  him" 604 

Witness  escapes ;  John  Parker  shot  through  the  back,  but  not  killed. 604-605 

Saw  six  bodies  next  day ;  recognized  Butler  by  his  voice ()05 

The  moon  shone  bright  a«  day ;  would  have  liked  it  dark 605 

Had  no  gun  on  the  roof;  had  his  pistol ;  men  up  there  did  not  belong  to  the 

company 605 

Dock  Adams's  reputation  is  tolerably  good 606 

He  is  a  number  one  mechanic  ;  worked  when  he  could  get  work 007 

ANDREW  J.  GRIFFIN—AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 607 

Was  in  Hamburgh  July  8;  bouse  is  on  Scholt's  Hill 60d 

Saw  so  many  men  going  into  town,  weut  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter. ..  (508 

Saw  armed  men  before  Rivers's  office ;  names  some  of  them 608 

Going  from  Rivers's  office  saw  a  large  body  of  mounted  men 608 

''  8am,  we  are  going  to  make  it  God  damned  hot  here  in  Hamburgh  to-day  "..  608 

Tries  to  go  home ;  finds  roads  picketed ;  turns  back ;  hears  a  shot  fired 608-609 

Stays  in  Spencer's  all. night ;  men  went  into  Spencer's  house  and  demanded 

money 609 

HarrisoD  Butler's  threats  two  weeks  before  the  massacre 609 

Went  to  the  drill-room  because  it  was  the  safest  place 610 

Since  the  massacre,  whites  say  Dock  Adams  is  a  mighty  bad  man 610 

Never  heard  colored  people  say  anything  disrespectful  of  him ()] 0 

Never  heard  the  whites  say  anything  alK>ut  him  before  the  massacre 610-611 

FRANK  ROBINSON— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c.) 611 

Was  a  corporal  in  the  Hamburgh  Company ;  had  been  a  member  three  months  611 

Saw  the  Butlers,  armed,  come  in  and  go  to  Rivers's  office 61 1 

Saw  the  whites  assemble  in  the  town  ;  went  to  the  drill-room  for  safety 611 

Witness  worked  in  a  store ;  whites  came  in  to  buy  amnmnition 612 

Saw  the  first  shot  fired ;  it  was  from  the  abutment  of  the  bridge »..  612 

Left  the  armory  with  the  rest ;  is  at  last  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  General 

Butler 612 

Is  sent  under  guard  by  Butler  to  identify  body  ;  it  was  Jim  Cook's 612-613 

Is  taken  back  to  Butler ;  **  Don't  kill  him,  but  take  him  over  there  and  keep 

him  till  I  call  for  him  " 613 

Ten  or  fifteen  men  on  the  roof;  four  or  five  fired  ;  don't  know  who  fired 613 

Of  the  thirty-eight  in  the  drill-room,  six  were  men  ;  the  rest  were  boys,  like 

witness 614 

SPENCER  HARRIS— AIKEN  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  &c,) 614 

Came  into  Hamburgh  at  6  p.  m.;  saw  a  multitude  of  armed  men 614 

Saw  the  Butlers  and  Getzen ;  went  to  the  drill-room  for  safety 615 

The  first  shot  firtd  was  from  the  abutment  of  the  bridge 615 

The  whites  fired  for  half  an  hour  before  the  fire  was  returned 615 

Escaped  from  the  drill-room  and  hid  under  his  house 615 

Is  searched  for  and  found ;  taken  to  the  dead  ring 615 

'*  We  have  got  orders  now  from  General  Butler ;  the  first  man  we  take  is 

Attaway" ; 616 
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Attaway  was  killed ;  Phillips  takeu  oat  and  killed ;  witness  Is  PAred  by  a  white 

man 616 

Repotation  of  Adams,  Moore,  Picksley,  and  Schiller 616-616 

Thinks  there  wore  abont  thirty  ^ous  in  the  bnilding '618 

Witness  bad  a  shot-gan  ;  did  not  fi.re  it  that  night .• 619 

J.  C.  CANNON— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c.) .". 619 

Was  deputy  marshal;  tells  how  the  election  was  conducted  at  Shaw's 620 

Morgan  threatens  witness;  has  been  turned  off  of  his  place  since  election....  621 

Dr.  Hudson  threatened  his  life  before  election.... 6^ 

Cannot  get  a  home  anywhere^  white  men  voted  without  being  sworn 6S1-623 

JOHN  MARTINBOROUGH— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &o.) 623 

Was  manager  at  box  No.  2,  Edgefield ;  polls  to  be  hold  at  the  school-hoane . ..  6S 

Democratic  manager  attempt^  to  take  the  box ;  drew  a  pistol  and  abnsed 

witness 1 633 

Three  hundred  whites  march  to  the  polls  and  camp  the  night  before  election.         62A 
Threatening  and  abusive  conduct  of  the  whites;  they  vote  first  and  then  s^p 

the  way  to  the  polls ^ 624-625 

How  repeating  was  done ;  thinks  175  white  men  repeated €£> 

Witness  is  repeatedly  threatened ;  saw  white  men  obstruct  the  polls  and  beat 

voters &^-&5 

Old  men  of  eighty  were  asked  if  they  were  twenty-one,  or  *'  Damn  yon,  you 

have  voted  before" 686 

Regular  tickets  were  taken  from  voters  who  could  not  read  and  bogus  ones 

given  instead ^ 

Thinks  nine  hundred  colored  men  did  not  vote. CiB 

After  election  there  wore  many  men  drunk,  cursing  and  abusing  and  firing 

guns 626 

Witness  is  offered  money  to  throw  out  radical  votes 627 

The  treatment  of  the  blacks  since  the  election 627 

Cross-examined  as  to  the  rate  of  voting  per  minute 627-629 

Saw  whites  change  coats  and  hats  and  then  repeat 629 

Names  of  repeaters;  witness  objected  to  repeating,  but  they  just  voted 629-630 

PARIS  8IMPKIN8— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &o,) ^\ 

Intended  to  canvass  the  county  ;  would  have  done  so  if  it  had  been  safe &n 

Gives  a  history  of  the  Edgefield  meetings  at  which  Gary  and  Butler  abused 

Governor  Chamberlain 632-6^ 

Twelve  to  fifteen  hnndrpd  mounted  democrats  were  present  at  that  meeting..  633 

There  was  a  quiet  meeting  at  the  court-house  after  the  soldiers  came . 6S^ 

History  of  that  meeting ;  rifle-clubs  attend  a  republican  convention  ;  the  men 

were  arme<l ^15-635 

The  rifle-clubs  gathered  in  Edgefield  the  ntght  before  the  election 635 

Both  polls  are  obstructed  by  mounted  men  ;  saw  men  who  had  been  beaten..  635 

Did  not  vote;  reputation  of  Dnnlap,  Graham,  Williams,  Judge  Bowie,  Jones, 

and  Harris...... :. 636-637 

ELISHA  B.  HARRIS—EDGEFIELD  COUN'TY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  county  commissioner) 637 

Lived  midway  between  the  two  polls;  saw  men  who  had  been  beaten 637-<>3^ 

Horsemen  obstruct  the  polls ;  republicans  prevented  from  voting  at  either  bos.  638 

"  Damned  niggers  can^C  vote  here  ;  this  box  is  for  the  white  men  ^. 63d 

Riotous  conduct  of  rifle-clubs  during  the  night  before  election 638-639 

The  same  thing  kept  up  through  the  day ., 6:^ 

There  were  armed  men  in  town  the  day  the  returns  were  canvassed 63S> 

The  character  of  Jones,  Judge  Bowie,  Williams,  Graham,  and  others 640-641 

HAMPTON  FLETCHER— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,v( residence,  age,  is  a  blacksmith  and  a  democrat) w......         641 

Joined  a  democratic  club,  and  voted  that  ticket;  no  one  compelled  him 641-642 
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Had  alwayd  been  a  radical ;  went  oat  to  roaia-meetiDgs 642 

Saw  no  intimidation:  both  parties  were  active 642 

Saw  both  white  and  bhick  companies  In  the  roads 64^) 

Saw  both  whites  and  blacks  around  ;  neither  ever  drew  a  pistol b43 

STEPHEN  NESBITT— LAURENS  COUNTY. 


Personal  record,  (residence,  age,  is  a  farmer  and  a  democrat) 644 

Belongs  to  a  democratic  clnb ;  voted  their  ticket ;  Sambo  Burt  called  him  vile 

names 644-645 

Thinks  400  or  500  colored  democrats  voted  atOinton 645 

They  have  threatened  to  turn  witness  oat  of  church , 645 

Is  a  democrat  because  the  meo  who  have  land  are  democrats 645 

Is  abused  at  church ;  have  beguo  to  speak  to  him 646 

JOHN  B.  HUBBARD— RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  ^. ;  is  a  special  United  States  detective) *  646 

Went  to  Hamburgh  and  to  Ellenton  officially 647 

Saw  rifle-clabs  and  armed  men  all  over  the  State 647 

Was  at  Laurens  on  election-day ;  democrats  commenced  arresting  negroes  for 

repeating 648 

Great  numbers  of  negroes  left  in  consequence ;  threats  by  the  red-shirt  men..  648 

In  every  township  there  is  a  rifle-club  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped.. .  648 

Trpops  wer»  there,  and  the  election  was  very  quiet 649 

W.  P.  OWENS— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  &c) 649 

Was  county  chairman  and  commissioner  of  election 649-650 

Did  not  canvass  the  countyi>ecause  it  was  not  safe '. 650 

Was  with  United  States  soldiers  election-day ;  was  escorted  to  the  polls  by 

officiids  and  friends 650 

Did  not  canvass  the  returns ;  it  was  not  safe  to  stay 660 

Went  to  Columbia  after  election  under  protection  of  a  guard 650-651 

JAMES  KENNEDY  RECALLED. 

Examined  in  relation  to  papers  of  Dock  Adams's  Company 651 

Explain  how  commissions  are  issaed,  and  also  arms  and  ammiii^tion...^ 651<'653 

ELLIS  THOMPSON— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence ;  is  a  trial-justice) «•-'- 654 

Heard  of  no  intimidation ;  saw  no  red-shirts ;  6kw  no  violeobe  : 654 

J.  A.  BARKSDALE-LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Pertonal  record,  (aflc,  residence ;  is  a  physician  and  a  democrat) 654 

Was  manager  of  electioh  at  Laurens  Court-House ;  could  see  what  occurred 

around  the  polls 656 

No  intimidation  or  obstruction  at  the  polls ;  all  voted 655 

Every  man  on  witness's  place  voted  republican  ticket ;  told  them  to  vote  as 

they  wished 655 

Witness  explains  the  great  increase  in  the  democratic  m^Jority ;  many  negroes 

voted  that  ticket 656-657 

The  reputation  of  Hunter  and  Franks  is  bad ;  heard  Holmes  speak  of  Hun- 
ter within  ten  days,  but  no  others 657-658 

PRINCE  GLEN— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (residence,  age,&c.) 658 

Heard  democrats  say,  '*  If  you  voce  the  republican  ticket  yon  will  be  turned 

out" 658-659 

Republican  yoters  arrested  on  charge  of  being  minors, and  placed  in  )ai1. ....  659 
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Othera  on  charge  of  voting  twice ;  many  went  awaj  without  voting 659 

Ked-shirt  men  sarronnded  the  polls ;  cursing  and  threatening 65ti 

A  heap  of  the  republicans  was  scared  to  go;  witness's  brother  was  shot  before 

election 650^660 

The  reputations  of  Rice,  Dunlap,  Stewart,  Rutherford,  and  Hunter  are  all 

good 660-661' 

Nothing  against  them  until  lately ;  brother  was  shot  because  he  was  a  repub- 
lican....  66^-663 

PERRY  MERREDITH— LAURENS  COUNTY. 

Personal  record;  (age,  residence,  &o.) 663 

A  crowd  of  whites  come  to  his  father's  house  in  the  night ;  they  beat  the  door 

down 663-664  * 

Witness  fired  one  shot  at  the  men  and  escaped ;  was  fired  on  and  twice  wounded.  664 

Name  of  men  who  came  to  the  house ;  had  to  leave  the  county  afterward  ....  664-665 

Knows  men  who  have  been  turned  off  their  land  since  election 665 ^ 

The  reputations  of  Rice,  Stewart,  Dunlap,  Rutherford,  and  Hunter  are  good..  665-666 

No  charges  ever  made  against  Miles  Merredith  or  witaess 666 

Examined  as  to  his  statements  to  Dr.  Cox  after  he  was  shot 667 

Had  no  such  talk  with  Dr.  Cox ;  told  him  he  knew  the  men  ;  did  not  name 

them % 667-668 

T.  J.  MACKEY— CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Personal  record,  (age,  residence,  &c.) 668 

Is  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  district;  grand  jury  report^  in  October  that 

armed  insurrections  nowhere  existed 668-669 

The  rights  of  a  white  man  are  as  safe  with  a  negro  as  with  a  white  jury 669 

Watched  over  his  own  counties ;  checked  everything  tending  to  violate  public 

peace 669 

Only  case  of  ejection  came  to  his  knowledge ;  a  Hampton  negro  was  ejected        ^ 

from  a  republican  saloon 669-670 

Committee  discusses  the  (question  of  proper  evidence 670-671 

Saw  Governor  Chamberlam  in  a  railway-car,  September  19 671-67;J 

Told  him  of  the  riot ;  asked  him  to  return  to  Columbia  and  take  measures  to 

restore  peace 672 

Governor  Chamberlain  answered  that  he  thought  he  could  do  no  gtK>d,  and 

contiuued  his  journey f, 672 

Governor  Chamberlain  was  treated  with  gross  rudeness  and  disrespect  at 

Edgefield ^         67:1 

Witness  gives  his  history  and  opinion  of  the  Edgefield  meeting 673-674 

Governor  Chamberlain  was  treated  with  respect  at  Lancaster,  Chester,  and 

Rock  Hill 674-675 

Elliott's  attack  on  Chamberlain  in  convention ;  Chamberlain's  reply 675-676 

Chamberlain's  unfriendly  feeling  toward  Elliott 676-677 

Witness's  version  of  the  afiair  with  Deputy-Marshal  Canton  on  election-day..  677-679 

A.  S.  Richardson  **  is  a  notorious  thief  and  jail-bird,  a  dninkard," 679 

General  Hampton's  policy  in  the  canvass  was  peace ;  White's  policy  was  to 

feed  the  negroes  at  barbecues. 679-680 

Not  a  case  of  arson  in  his  district  in  five  years 681 

Has  warned  planters  in  his  district  not  to  discharge  republicans 682 

Witness  explains  how,  after  advocating  Hayes  and  Hampton,  he  voted  for  Til- 

den  and  Hampton 683-684 

GEORGE  W.  HOLLAND,  (RECALLED.) 

The  reputations  of  Graham,  Williams,  Judge  Bowie,  Jones,  and  Harris  are 
good 684 

TANDY  GLOVER— EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

Was  at  Edgefield,  box  No.  2,  election-day ;  "  got  struck  on  the  head," 684-685 

■**  When  I  came  to,  the  people  told  me  John  Swearingen  did  it," 685 
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CALVIN  HARPER— LAURENS  COUNTY. 
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Personal  record,  (resideoce,  age,  &c. ;  is  a  colored  democrat) t>dr» 

Wa8  at  Liureos ;  voted  the  democratic  ticket;  had  a  pretty  fair  election 685 

.  No  Xronble  at  all ;  canvassed  a  portion  of  the  connty 685-68(i 

Satv  no  intimidation  on  either  side ;  belonged  to  a  democratic  club 686 

Thinks  that  400  or  500  colored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket ()H() 

JAMES  W.  RICE,  (RECALLED.) 

Thinks  be  made  two  mistakes  in  giving  names  ;  corrects  them r>R7 

Witney's  moncy-acconnts  are  all  right ;  is  not  a  defaulter  in  any  renpect (>87 
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